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AFTER-THE-WAR  ECONOMIC  FOOD  PROBLEMS* 

ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR 
University  of  Pennsyhania 

Those  who  imagined  that  after  the  war  was  over  we  should  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  the  existence  of  five  years  ago  precisely  as  we  left  it, 
to  take  up  again  the  problems  and  the  pleasures  as  we  knew  them  then, 
have  certainly  by  this  time  come  to  realize  that  all  such  expectations  are 
doomed  to  failure.  The  world  will  not  again  be  what  it  was  six  years  ago 
— certainly  not  within  our  period  of  activity.  There  has  been  such  an 
enormous  destruction  of  material  values  and  human  energies  throughout 
the  world  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hope,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
discovery  of  very  unusual  new  resources,  for  the  world  to  be  restored  in 
an  appreciable  space  of  time  to  the  position  occupied  before  the  great 
war. 

During  the  war  it  was  the  function  of  the  trained  women  of  our 
country  to  teach  all  women  conservation,  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
substitution.  Today  the  world  faces  a  deflation  in  prices.  Deflation 
of  prices  means  primarily,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  consumer's  market. 
The  degree  to  which  this  may  extend  and  the  results  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  such  a  condition  depend  largely  upon  the  future 
attitude  of  the  consimiing  classes  themselves.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
history  of  previous  periods  of  price  inflation,  that  the  maintenance  of 
reduced  prices  depends  indirectly,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  consuming 
public,  since  production  must  not  be  undermined. 

^  FKsented  at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Anodation,  New 
York,  October,  1920.    Published  also  m  the  Modern  Hospital. 
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A  year  ago  in  this  country  we  were  all  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Everyone  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  bank  account.  Everyone  wanted 
everything  that  could  possibly  contribute  in  any  way  to  what  we  defined 
as  the  attributes  of  well>being.  We  wanted  the  broadest  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  and  this  attitude  extended  through  all  classes.  It 
was  clear  at  that  time  that  we  were  consuming  in  excess  of  a  safe  esti- 
mate of  our  resources,  and  that  eventually  the  price  for  extravagance 
would  have  to  be  paid.  The  question  that  concerned  the  men  who  were 
considering  the  problem  theoretically  was  upon  whom  the  penalty 
would  first  fall  and  how  heavy  the  punishment  would  be. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  break.  Prices  are  falling.  They  must 
fall.  We  have  the  psychology  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  falling  prices. 
The  consumer  today  refuses  to  buy,  not  for  the  opposite  reason  of  his 
willingness  to  buy  a  year  ago — that  he  had  money  then  and  has  no 
money  now;  that  is  not  the  primary  motivation  at  all.  A  year  ago  the 
consumer  believed^  that  the  trend  of  prices  was  still  rising.  Today  the 
consumer  believes  that  the  trend  of  prices  is  falling  and  that  he  can 
accelerate  that  trend  by  refusing  to  buy.  The  consumer  found  to 
his  bitterness  a  year  ago  that  by  his  buying  he  hastened  the  trend  of 
prices  upwards,  and  he  reasons  now  that  in  a  similar  way  by  refusing 
to  buy  he  can  accelerate  the  trend  of  prices  downwards.  And  this  is 
correct. 

The  only  question  is :  To  what  extent  is  it  wise  to  accelerate  the  curve 
of  prices  downwards?  Now,  a  panic  is  little  more  than  an  accelerated 
run  of  price  deflation.  If  prices  are  to  fall,  and  they  must  fall,  and  then 
on  the  basis  of  reduced  prices  consumption  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  refusal  of  the  consumer  to  buy  cannot  go  to  the  point 
of  lowering  production  so  profoundly  that  it  will  be  later  unequal  to  the 
demand.  In  other  words,  the  ideal  method  of  price  deflation  is  that  it 
taper  off  gradually.  If  deflation  occurs  precipitously,  it  leads  to  such 
profound  disorganization  of  the  processes  of  production  that  later  when 
the  demand  comes  supply  cannot  be  maintained  and  prices  again  rise, 
or  in  any  event  exhibit  startling  instabilities. 

We  are  gradually  coming  to  learn  that  unstable  prices  are  worse  than 
high  prices.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  German  what  the  trouble  with  the 
mark  is,  he  would  say  that  it  was  fluctuating.  If  you  could  fix  the  mark 
at  two  cents,  every  manufacturer  in  Germany — and  everybody  else — 
would  be  glad.  When  the  mark  was  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  there  were 
large  importations  of  cotton.    The  mark  rose  to  two  and  three-quarter 
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cents,  nearly  three  cents.  This  looked  fine  to  the  theorist,  who  says  that 
we  measure  the  recovery  of  (Jermany  by  the  recovery  of  her  currency. 
But  when  the  mark  rose  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  cents, 
it  cut  the  price  of  the  sale  of  that  cotton  to  the  Germans,  and  to  the 
outside  world,  in  two,  and  every  importer  and  manufacturer  lost  money. 
They  therefore  stopped  importing.  When  the  mark  reached  three 
cents,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  stopped.  In  these  fluctu- 
ations, up  and  down,  first  the  manufacturer,  importer,  and  exporter 
lose,  and  then  the  banking  world  loses.  The  result  is  a  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  forces  of  production.  What  is  wanted  in  prices  is 
a  stabilized  tendency,  which  shall  enable  everyone  connected  with  pro- 
duction to  forecast  in  advance  the  probable  costs. 

No  man  today  can  expect  basal  production  to  recover  within  a  year, 
with  the  tendency  to  price  deflation  carried  to  such  a  point  that  some 
of  our  raw  materials  have  already,  within  six  months,  fallen  to  a  plane 
of  lower  than  pre-war  values.  I  have  just  come  from  Kansas  where  I 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  the  Wheat  Exposition.  There  are 
men  in  the  Middle  West  who  farm  land  that  is  now  worth  between 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  more  than  it  was  before  the  war, 
who  are  selling  oats  for  the  same  price  they  received  seven  years  ago. 
There  are  men  in  the  West  who  are  paying  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  rental, 
and  selling  forty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  for  forty  cents  a  bushel; 
in  other  words,  the  crop  is  no  more  th,an  paying  the  rental.  Cotton, 
wool,  and  hides  are  selling  below  cost  of  production,  wheat  also  in  some 
sections.  Now,  these  precipitous  descents  in  prices,  that  are  apparently 
to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  are  eventually,  if  they  are  carried  to 
excess,  to  his  detriment.  For  the  man  who  wants  grains  next  year 
may  find  that  the  farmer  cannot  plant  them  at  that  figure.  No  price 
depreciation  must  be  so  sudden  and  depressing  that  in  the  year  to  come 
it  destroys  the  labor  of  the  present  year. 

A  true  deflation  is  one  that  is  continuous,  equitable  and  sequential, 
and  not  sudden,  with  wide  fluctuations  and  precipitous.  Nevertheless^ 
the  consimier  of  foods  feels  the  psychology  of  the  falling  prices.  The 
consumer  of  foods  already  has  the  fact  of  the  falling  income.  The 
relation  between  falling  price  and  falling  income  constitutes  for  the 
woman  in  the  household  the  problem  of  the  next  twelve  months.  Is 
the  price  curve  to  fall  more  rapidly  than  the  curve  of  income;  or  is  the 
curve  of  price  to  be  a  widely  fluctuating  one,  and  eventually  the  curve 
of  income  to  fall  disproportionately  to  the  curve  of  price?    The  house- 
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wife  is  thus  compelled  to  regard  the  diet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  diet.  The  point  of  view  of  wanting  the  best  at  any  price 
can  no  longer  be  followed  in  any  class.  The  lesson  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  diet,  the  control  of  the  purchases  of  the  American  housewife  and  her 
instruction  in  the  formulation  of  the  family  diet,  from  the  standpoint  of 
correct  physiology  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  her  economic  situa- 
tion, constitute  the  problems  that  trained  women  during  the  next  year 
will  be  compelled  to  face  concretely  in  their  everyday  work. 

The  standard  of  diet  in  Europe  is  very  low — ^in  Europe  as  a  continent. 
It  is  higher  in  England  than  it  was  before  the  war,  for  the  poorer  class. 
But  that  is  largely  a  question  of  governmental  subsidy.  Everjrwhere 
in  Europe  where  the  government  is  not  paying  for  the  food  and  giving 
it  away,  the  standard  of  living  is  very  much  reduced;  and  in  most  coun- 
tries even  where  the  government  is  paying  for  the  food  and  giving  it 
away,  the  same  condition  exists.  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  is  consum- 
ing about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  bread-grain  she  consumed  before  the 
war.  She  makes  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wheat  and  rye 
consumed  by  milling  it  more  highly.  They  do  not  mill  grain  to  seventy 
per  cent  in  Europe.  They  extract  it  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  and 
thus  the  volume  of  flour  is  little  lower  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
reduction  in  consumption  of  animal  products  of  all  sorts  cannot  be  made 
up.  There  is  an  increase  in  vegetable  food,  but  this  is  poor  in  calories. 
Therefore  Europe  is  on  a  poorer  diet.  Europe  is  doing  less  ph3rsical 
work  than  before  the  war,  her  inhabitants  have  suffered  reduction  in 
bodyweight.  In  addition  to  scarcity  of  food  supply,  there  is  scarcity 
of  clothing  and  coal.  Fortunately,  they  have  had  two  mild  winters  in 
Europe.  The  clothing  they  use  is  more  thin,  and  the  houses  are  not 
heated  in  Europe  to  anything  like  the  pre-war  temperature.  This 
exaggerates,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  low  calorie  intake.  If  the  present 
winter  should  be  a  normal  winter,  the  usual  cold  winter,  the  present 
coal  supply,  the  present  clothing,  and  the  present  diet  of  Europe  will 
make  such  a  winter  almost  intolerable  for  millions  of  people. 

Now,  the  Europeans,  when  they  had  to  cheapen  their  diet,  did  so  by 
making  the  diet  more  vegetarian,  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  pronounced 
extent  in  Central  Europe.  The  Germans  were  not  especially  heavy 
consumers  of  meats;  contrary  to  popular  belief  they  did  not  consume 
as  much  meat  as  the  British  or  Americans.  But  they  were  heavy  con- 
sumers of  fats.  The  Germans  used  to  believe  that  sauerkraut  was  a 
cabbage  dish.    They  have  learned  that  sauerkraut  was  a  fat  carrier. 
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and  without  fat  the  national  dish  of  the  diet  fails.  The  German  diet 
is  today  very  low  in  fat.  If  the  total  calories  are  reduced  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  the  calories  in  the  form  of  flour  must 
be  very  much  increased.  This  is  true  of  all  countries.  In  Great  Britain 
before  the  war  bread  was  about  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  calories; 
it  has  been  fifty  for  the  last  three  years.  In  France  it  was  over  fifty; 
it  has  risen  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  Italy  it  was  sixty;  it  has  risen  to  seventy 
per  cent.  Today  Poland  and  Austria  have  as  cereal  a  diet  as  Japan  had 
before  the  war.  The  tendency  of  the  diet  of  Europe  has  been  oriental- 
ized in  the  direction  of  a  large  cereal  intake. 

Now  an  abnormal  and  restricted  diet  of  course  works  when  it  has  to 
work.  As  a  diet  of  compulsion  it  is  acceptable.  As  a  diet  of  choice  it 
is  impossible.  The  problem  in  this  country  is  to  guide  Americans  in  a 
rational  restriction  of  the  diet,  with  the  preservation  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  diet  and  without  producing  an  abnormal  psychology.  We 
do  not  want  the  practice  of  food  substitutes  revived  in  this  country  in 
any  attempt  to  influence  the  diet  of  the  American  people,  because  it 
will  not  work  in  peace  times.  The  war  diet  rested  upon  the  exalted 
atmosphere  of  patriotism.  In  the  guidance  of  the  American  kitchen 
in  the  development  of  the  future  diet  that  shall  be  saving,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  must  appeal  to  the  normal  psychology,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  normal  and  correct  diet.  The  future  diet  must  at 
least  be  equal  to  the  diet  of,  let  us  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  much  more  simple  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  year. 

A  great  deal  of  the  possibility  in  diet  reform  depends  upon  our  agri- 
cultural conditions.  Fortunately  in  this  direction  we  are  aided  and  not 
opposed.  We  have  enough  wheat  in  this  country  to  sustain  an  over- 
normal  wheat  consumption  without  restrictions,  and  still  sell  Europe 
two  h\mdred  and  forty  million  bushels  of  grain.  Europe  will  hardly 
be  able  to  pay  for  this  by  any  known  method  of  finance  outside  of  inter- 
national credits.  There  is  no  purpose  in  saving  wheat  in  this  country, 
no  matter  how  badly  Europe  needs  food,  in  order  to  secure  that  wheat 
for  Europe,  because  it  is  not  a  question  of  indispensability  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  war.  Europe  will  be  able  to  find  in  the  world  the  amount  of 
wheat  she  is  able  to  pay  for  without  any  restriction  of  wheat  consumption 
in  North  America,  Australia,  or  the  Argentine.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
substitutes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that  the  European  will  be  in 
the  position  of  doing  the  substitution,  partly,  at  least,  for  price  reasons. 
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The  Central  Europeans  prefer  rye  if  they  can  secure  it.  Rye  is  twenty 
per  cent  cheaper  than  wheat,  and  they  will  import  all  the  rye  from  this 
country  that  they  can  secure  that  will  meet  requirements.  Of  course, 
a  good  deal  of  our  rye  does  not  meet  milling  requirements,  because, 
whereas  only  a  small  proportion  of  wheat  raised  will  not  yield  good 
flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rye  is  only  adapted  to  animal  feed  or 
for  distillation.  Nevertheless  Europe  will  first  take  rye.  She  will  then 
purchase  wheat.  Europeans  already  have  all  the  barley  they  can 
possibly  employ  as  human  food.  They  take  it  from  their  animals. 
If  they  import  barley  from  the  outside  world,  they  will  not  import  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  flour;  they  will  import  feed  barley,  and  then 
from  their  own  barley  select  milling  barley,  making  that  into  flour 
because  it  is  cheaper.  Europe  will  not  import  maize  from  the  United 
States.  The  Italian  crop  of  maize  and  the  crop  in  the  Balkans  is  good. 
South  Europeans  will  of  their  own  accord  employ  maize  in  their  diet 
more  largely  than  in  the  past.  Northern  Europe  could  use  a  fifty-five 
per  cent  extracted,  degerminated  corn-flour,  but  they  do  not  call  for 
it;  they  would  have  the  same  problem  of  importing,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  com  flour  is  somewhat  cheaper  does  not  modify  the  financial  diflfi- 
culty  to  a  great  extent.  And  in  any  event  if  they  import  maize  they 
would  not  import  it  from  here,  but  from  the  Argentine  where  it  is  cheaper. 

We  must  therefore  look  forward  to  the  situation  that  out  of  the  record 
crop  of  grains  in  this  country  we  shall  export  only  wheat  and  rye  to 
Europe.  This  makes  the  other  grains  and  all  the  other  feeds  available 
for  an  extended  output  of  animal  products  of  all  sorts.  We  shall  mill 
possibly  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  this  year  less  than  we  did  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  our  extraction  of  flour  is  lower  this  year,  so 
that  there  is  in  each  ton  of  grain  more  mill  feed.  This  is  of  very  great 
importance,  because  the  chief  dairy  sections  of  our  country  are  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  large  milling  centers. 

We  shall  have  a  somewhat  larger  crop  of  cotton,  which  means  a  some- 
what larger  crop  of  cotton  seed.  If  the  cotton  seed  is  higher  than  nitrate 
from  Chile  and  tankage  from  Chicago,  the  grower  will  sell  it,  and  it  will 
come  north  in  the  form  of  dairy  feed;  if  it  is  cheaper,  he  will  put  it  back 
into  the  soil  as  fertilizer.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  fiber  tempts 
the  grower  to  hold  up  the  price  of  seed.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent  increase  in  the  cotton  crop,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  have  ten  or  twelve  i>er  cent  more  cotton  seed  available 
as  feed.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  larger  amoimt  of  barley  and 
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rye  available,  becaiise  we  have  no  production  of  malted  and  distilled 
liquors,  and  this  means  that  these  grains  will  be  more  available  for  feed 
than  before.  We  have  in  the  West  a  large  crop  of  all  forms  of  coarse 
grains.  We  have  a  bumper  crop  of  com,  with  the  carry-over  about  three 
billion  four  hundred  million  bushels.  The  country  was  never  so  long 
on  feed  as  at  present.  This  would  naturally  mean,  other  tMngs  being 
equal,  with  a  stable  price  in  view,  a  large  production  of  animal  products 
at  a  low  price. 

If  this  could  occur,  it  would  provide  one  basis  for  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  diet  in  the  American  home,  without  material  change  in  the 
direction  of  outlay.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  calculation  runs 
counter  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  animals.  We  have  lost  about 
ten  per  cent  of  cattle  and  six  per  cent  of  swine  in  the  last  twelve  months; 
special  counts  were  made  on  the  first  of  August  of  this  year  and  last 
year,  giving  this  result.  So  we  have  the  anomalous  situation  of  eighteen 
per  cent  above  normal  in  feeds,  ten  per  cent  below  normal  in  cattle,  six 
per  cent  below  normal  in  swine,  and  no  possibility  of  making  it  up  this 
year.  Therefore,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  prices  of  oats  or  com 
may  fall,  even  to  the  pre-war  level,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  large 
volume  of  animal  products  above  that  of  last  year  can  be  secured,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  animals. 

To  what  is  the  scarcity  of  animals  due?  It  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  farmer  to  see  a  continuation  of  the  market  demands  of  the  past 
two  years.  Three  years  ago  we  exported  a  very  large  amount  of  animal 
products.  Two  years  ago  it  was  still  large.  Last  year  it  dropped 
heavily.  Next  year  it  will  probably  drop  back  to  the  pre-war  level. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  three  years  ago  and  two  years  ago 
we  were  selling  animal  products  to  Europe  on  governmental  credit. 

Now,  Europe  does  not  import  cash  lard  or  beef  as  against  cash  wheat. 
Europe  imports  wheat  because  it  gives  the  most  calories  per  dollar. 
The  result  we  may  expect  is  that  the  exportation  of  animal  products 
will  descend  largely.  To  our  amazement,  in  the  last  month  the  money 
value  of  food  imported  into  this  country  exceeded  the  money  value  of 
food  exported  from  the  country.  How  quickly  the  trend  from  a  food 
exporting  into  a  food  importing  nation  is  being  accelerated ! 

What  will  the  farmer  do  with  the  limited  amount  of  cattle  and  swine 
and  the  unlimited  amount  of  feed  that  he  cannot  sell  as  feed?  Fortu- 
nately, all  the  grains  are  sound  and  dry  and  will  not  decompose.  He 
could  keep  them  over  for  another  year  or  a  second  year.    But  the  holding 
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of  crops  means  credit  facilities  which  he  does  not  possess,  iinless  he  can 
secure  an  extension  of  credit  which  at  present  does  not  seem  possible. 

The  farmer  must  attempt  to  market  as  much  as  possible  this  year. 
He  may  finish  for  market  a  larger  percentage  of  the  animals  than  ordi- 
narily, which  means  that  the  coimt  of  animals  would  be  still  further 
reduced  in  another  year;  or  he  may  feed  the  animals  to  heavier  weights. 
When  the  farmer  feeds  animals  to  heavier  weights,  he  disturbs  certain 
price  relations  which  are  based  upon  taste.  In  one  case  he  will  feed 
in  the  direction  of  public  taste;  in  the  other,  he  will  feed  in  opposition 
to  public  taste.  The  farmer  who  is  feeding  beeves  to  heavier  weights, 
will  be  feeding  in  opposition  to  scientific  authority;  the  older  and  larger 
the  animals,  the  lower  the  return  in  meat  to  the  unit  of  grain  employed. 
The  efficient  method  is  to  produce  baby  beef,  not  three  and  four  year 
old  steers.  But  in  order  to  get  as  much  grain  as  possible  into  the  final 
product,  since  he  can  count  his  com  of  little  value  imless  he  can  get  it 
into  the  form  of  meat,  the  farmer  will  be  tempted  to  feed  his  cattle  much 
longer  and  to  heavier  weights.  The  public  likes  beef  from  heavy  weight 
cattle.  These  furnish  the  big  cuts  that  the  hotels  and  restaurants  want, 
just  as  our  own  army  and  navy,  during  the  war,  made  absurd  demands 
upon  the  Food  Administration  for  the  largest  carcasses.  The  taste  of 
the  American  public  is  toward  cuts  from  heavier  beef.  Therefore,  if 
during  the  course  of  this  year  the  farmer  does  what  we  think  he  will 
do  to  get  rid  of  his  com  and  feeds,  you  may  find  that  the  discrepancy 
that  exists  now  in  the  price  of  choice  cuts  and  secondary  cuts  in  the 
meat  shops  will  become  less  marked  or  possibly  disappear^  The  char- 
acteristic thing  today  in  the  meat  market  is  the  high  price  for  choice 
cuts,  with  moderate  prices  for  the  so-called  secondary  cuts,  and  losing 
money  prices  on  poor  cuts  and  on  the  by-products.  The  public's  pre- 
dilections for  certain  cuts  is  evidenced  in  the  buying  price.  Before 
long  you  may  find  the  price  of  the  choice  cuts  reduced  largely,  and 
prices  equalized.  The  other  day,  when  com  sold  at  ninety  cents  in 
Chicago  and  at  seventy  in  the  western  plains,  prime  steaks  registered 
a  very  high  retail  price.  Now  this  discrepancy  should  disappear.  Cer- 
tainly the  feeding  for  larger  beeves  will  please  a  more  satisfied  American 
customer. 

It  will  be  just  the  reverse,  however,  when  it  comes  to  hogs.  Public 
predilection  is  for  lean  bacon  and  small  hams.  The  public  likes  the 
products  of  a  pig  that  does  not  weigh  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
If  the  farmer,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  feed,  feeds  the  animals  to  a  much 
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heavier  weight,  this  will  mean  that  ham  and  bacon  of  the  kind  that 
Americans  like  will  become  scarce,  that  mess  pork,  large  hams,  and 
lard  will  become  more  plentiful.  The  price  of  these  three  may  be 
counted  upon  to  fall,  whereas  the  price  of  the  others  will  be  maintained 
or  rise.  We  shall  be  offered  the  kinds  of  products  that  we  care  less  for, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  lard  in  the  kitchen  is  concerned.  The 
final  result  of  the  operation  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  heavy  hogs, 
ndiich  will  still  further  augment  the  dilfficulty  of  the  farmer.  It  may 
make  the  cost  of  the  choice  hams  and  bacon  still  higher  than  it  is  now 
unless  the  public  declines  to  buy  at  those  prices,  and,  even  with  the  small 
stock,  producers  are  compelled  to  reduce  the  prices.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  will  be  to  increase  the  consmnption  of  beef,  and  decrease  the 
consimiption  of  pork,  partly  as  an  expression  of  price  and  partly  as  an 
expression  of  taste  relations. 

This  is  not  what  we  desire.  What  we  need  is  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  under 
the  present  dromistances,  where  the  drift  of  labor  back  to  the  farm  has 
clearly  set  in.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  price  of  feed  will  fall.  Cer- 
tainly feeds  are  today  almost  a  drug  on  the  market — ^gluten,  for  example. 
We  anticipate  a  progressive  and  continuous  fall  in  the  pride  of  the  protein 
concentrated  feeds.  This  together  with  the  return  of  labor  to  the  farm 
will  enable  the  American  dairy  to  increase  the  production  of  milk. 

One  of  the  things  that  enables  a  stable  price  to  be  maintained  is 
variety  of  uses  and  diversity  of  buyers.  During  the  recent  years  we 
have  had  a  moderate  export  of  cheese,  a  good  export  of  butter,  and  a 
large  export  of  condensed  milk.  These  exports  are  certain  to  fall  away. 
When  Danish  butter  comes  to  New  York  and  undersells  ours,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  can  continue  the  exportation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  are  now  sending  condensed  milk  to  Europe  only  as  a  part  of 
relief  programs.  The  volmne  of  milk  which  Asia,  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  some  other  countries  took  from  us  before  the  war  is  not 
enough  to  support  the  present  condenseries  throughout  the  country 
with  more  than  a  nominal  activity.  Some  of  them  are  compelled  to 
dose  down.  As  these  condenseries  close  down,  they  will  throw  the  milk 
back  upon  the  dairy.  In  the  reduction  of  cattle  that  has  occurred  during 
the  last  year,  fortunately  only  a  slight  reduction  in  milch  cows  is  included. 
The  cities  must  consume  more  whole  milk. 

We  must  centralize  the  American  diet,  for  the  period  of  reconstruction 
of  prices,  around  bread  and  milk,  where  it  belongs,  not  around  bread 
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and  meat.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  calories  in  cereals  (bread)  and  twenty 
per  cent  in  dairy  products  would  be  the  foundations  of  an  ideal  national 
diet.  We  must  preach  this  and  teach  it  at  all  times;  for  valuable  as 
meat  is  in  many  ways,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  comparable  with  milk 
in  the  diet,  but  only  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for  milk.  During  the 
war  Graham  Lusk  preached  correctly  and  effectively  the  priority  of 
milk  over  meat.  The  American  diet,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  in  effi- 
ciency for  all  classes,  must  be  within  the  buying  power  of  the  classes  of 
lesser  means.  Otherwise,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  family  budgets, 
the  most  essential  article  may  go  out,  and  less  essential  articles  will  to 
some  extent  be  maintained.  If  the  farmer  feeds  his  com  to  produce 
heavyweight  hogs  and  throws  upon  the  market  lard  at  a  low  price,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  replace  milk  in  the  home  with  lard,  both  for  cooking 
and  direct  consumption.  This  would  put  the  people  of  our  dties  in  the 
position  which  the  mill  operators  of  the  South  have  occupied  for  many 
years,  and  certainly  with  deplorable  results.  If  choice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  price,  then  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  public  consuming 
lard  rather  than  dairy  products.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  dieti- 
tians should  stand  before  their  conmiunities  and  preach  and  teach  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  milk  of  the  diet  be  reduced.  Reduc- 
tions in  price  may  be  attained  in  many  directions;  lowering  of  milk 
consimiptipn  is  not  to  be  included.    Beside  milk  stands  bread. 

There  are  several  directions  in  which  economy  can  be  attained  without 
any  loss  of  efficiency  whatsoever.  We  have  developed  during  recent 
years  an  enormous  consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  When  we  were  consider- 
ing the  war  time  restriction  of  imports  of  so-called  less  essential  foods, 
we  studied  the  distribution  of  tropical  and  other  forms  of  fruit.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  there  such  a  consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables during  the  twelve  months  as  occurs  in  this  coimtry.  Now,  it  is 
very  good  to  have  them  all.  It  is  all  admirable,  ideally  considered.  It 
is  healthful.  But  in  the  volimie  that  we  employ  them,  when  contrasted 
with  milk,  they  cannot  be  defended.  If  our  people  have  to  choose 
between  less  milk  and  less  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  hot-house, 
tropical,  imported,  of  all  kinds,  there  can  be  no  argument.  In  the 
first  place,  milk  furnishes  far  more  calories  per  unit.  There  are  fat- 
soluble  vitamines  in  certain  vegetables,  it  is  true,  but  the  milk  has  also 
balanced  protein.  The  whole  diet  rotates  about  milk  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  and  it  cannot  be  replaced. 
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I  have  seen  people  trjdng  to  live  on  leaf  vegetables,  which  contain  the 
vitamines  found  in  milk.  They  get  their  vitamines,  but  they  do  not 
get  much  else.  Of  plant  products  the  seeds  contain  the  least  fat-soluble 
vitamine  and  the  most  calories.  Roots  and  tubers  contain  less  calories 
and  more  vitamine.  The  leaf  vegetables  contain  the  least  calories  and 
the  most  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Milk  contains  everjrthing  but  roughage. 
The  leaf  vegetables  are  to  be  highly  prized,  but  vegetables  as  a  class 
cannot  be  compared  with  milk.  The  reduction  must  come  chiefly  in 
hot-house  and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  domestic  products 
that  are  transported  long  distances.  This  does  not  mean  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living.  It  means  merely  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
use  that  even  the  wealthy  classes  had  only  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  question  is  that  of  sugar.  Pre-war  sugar  was  a  very  cheap 
food.  Sugar  at  twelve  cents  a  pound  retail  is  still  cheap  food,  much 
cheaper  than  the  meats.  Even  sugar  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  is  cheaper 
than  many  meat  products.  But  it  is  not  the  price  of  sugar  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  it  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  consumed.  It  is  not 
consumed  as  sugar.  It  is  consmned  largely  as  confections.  We  do 
not  want  less  sugar  consumed,  we  want  it  at  a  cheaper  price.  The 
sugar  cost  of  a  pound  of  candy  is  not  over  six  to  eight  cents.  The  price 
of  a  pound  of  candy  varies  from  thirty  cents  to  two  dollars.  We  must 
not  confuse  sugar  consumption  with  confection  consumption.  The 
difficulty  with  American  consmnption  of  sugar  is  not  that  it  is  too  high 
but  that  it  is  consumed  in  a  mass  of  other  materials,  and  we  pay  so 
much  for  labor,  rent,  overhead,  wrappings,  and  profit  that  the  retail 
price  paid  by  the  individual  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  sugar 
value  or  food  value  of  the  conmiodity . 

What  we  suggest  for  the  American  home  is  not  reduction  of  sugar  at 
the  table  or  in  the  kitchen.  We  need  a  reduction  of  sugar  in  the  form 
of  its  more  expensive  manufactured  states — confections  and  beverages. 
It  is  hygienic  to  consume  sugar  in  the  form  of  candy  with  the  meals. 
It  is  just  as  good  as  in  the  form  of  straight  sugar.  But  the  latter  costs 
now  twelve  cents  a  poimd  and  the  other  costs  multiples  of  that.  If 
we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sugar  that  we  consmne,  let  us  say  eighty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  by  changing  the  form  so  that  we  consmne  it  as  we 
buy  it  and  do  our  own  fabricating,  if  you  please,  rather  than  buy  so 
much  in  a  highly  fabricate  form,  it  would  result  in  a  very  large  saving. 
If  we  are  going  to  cheapen  the  American  diet  without  reducing  its  quality, 
we  must  do  so  by  increasing  the  consimiption  of  bread,  increasing  the 
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consumption  of  milk,  and  by  decreasing  the  consumption  of  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables,  by  reducing  the  consumption  of  meats  and  meat 
products,  and  by  holding  the  consumption  of  sugar  to  the  amount  we 
are  accustomed  to,  because  it  is  a  cheap  food.  But  let  us  consume  sugar 
more  in  the  form  of  sugar  and  less  in  the  form  of  confections  of  all  kinds 
that  bear  a  very  high  cost  of  preparation  and  marketing  as  related  to  the 
actual  cost  of  the  sugar  components.  Is  it  not  possible  to  go  back  to 
the  sugar  consumption  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  consumed  more 
in  the  dining  room  and  less  in  the  parlors  and  on  the  street? 

These  are  the  only  ways  in  which  the  American  diet  can  be  cheapened 
and  not  be  injured.  We  must  not  permit  the  diet  to  be  injured.  We 
are  the  best  nourished  people  in  the  world.  We  have  acquired  rather 
elevated  ideas,  as  a  whole,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  and 
normal  diet.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach  the  American  public  how  to  spend 
materially  less  money,  since  we  are  going  to  have  lower  incomes.  We 
must  consmne  less  and  save  more  if  we  are  to  pay  our  debts.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  we  will  at  once  provoke  class  contrasts;  and  class  contrasts 
today  are  not  only  imfortimate  and  unjust;  they  are  very  dangerous. 

The  chief  basis  for  social  imrest  abroad  is  inadequate  food  and  poor 
housing.  Now  the  term  "poor  food'*  is  partly  relative.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  means  actually  poor  food.  In  other  countries  it  means  merely 
a  reduction  from  the  accustomed  standards.  This  leads  to  discontent 
as  the  people  think  lower  standards  of  living  are  due  to  the  government 
in  power;  that  if  they  could  change  the  government  it  would  mean  a 
lowering  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  increase  in  diet.  Now  this  is 
impossible,  of  course,  but  it  constitutes  the  basis  for  social  unrest. 
People  fancy  that  if  things  were  better  managed  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  change  their  diet  or  reduce  their  standard  of  living.  It 
is  inevitable.  It  must  occur  to  some  extent  here.  It  must  occur  in 
South  America.  It  has  occurred  in  Japan  as  it  has  occurred  in  England. 
It  must  occur  ever3rwhere  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  world  are  properly  run,  the  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  inflated  standard  of  living.  If  we  are  going  to  pay  our  debts  we 
cannot  eat  and  drink  and  play  as  we  are  doing.  If  we  are  going  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war  we  have  to  save,  and  that  means  a  reduction  in  the 
total  plane  of  living  so  that  the  national  net  income  that  is  saved  becomes 
augmented.    We  must  produce  more  and  consume  less. 

This  becomes  a  practical  problem  for  all  Americans.  We  cannot 
maintain  our  present  high  plane  of  living  while  the  other  nations  live 
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on  a  much  lower  plane.  This  means  isolation  here  and  bitterness 
ever3rwhere  eke.  It  is  fortimate  for  the  American  people  that  deflation 
has  come  before  the  contrast  between  us  and  the  other  nations  had 
become  more  pronounced.  We  must  use  every  effort  to  influence  the 
trend  of  price  deflation  in  the  direction  of  normality  of  consumption. 
The  readjustment  that  is  inevitable  should  be  done  equitably,  fairly, 
efficiently  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchasing  power,  justly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  consciousness,  in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  classes  of  our  population. 


COOPERATIVE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE  TEXTILE  LABO- 
RATORY AND  THE  MERCANTILE  WORLD* 

GRACE  G.  DEKKY 

UniversUy  of  WaskingUm,  SeatUe 

My  subject  may  be  boiled  down  to  a  simple  question:  What  help 
can  a  teacher  of  textiles  give  and  what  can  she  receive  from  the  business 
people  of  the  community? 

I  say  "business  people,"  because  the  relationship  may  not  be  limited 
to  department  store  merchants.  Everyone  who  handles  fabrics  has 
a  point  of  contact  for  the  textile  teacher.  There  are  cloth  mills,  knitting 
mills,  clothing  factories,  laimdries,  cleaners'  and  dyers'  establishments, 
wholesale  and  jobbing  houses,  importers  and  exporters.  All  who  deal 
in  textile  fabrics  can  contribute  something  of  value  and  no  doubt  need 
help  which  the  textile  teacher  can  give.  However  most  of  her  dealings 
are  with  salespeople  in  drygoods  stores. 

Just  how  one  department  of  home  economics  has  become  connected 
with  the  business  people  of  the  city  illustrates  a  phase  of  this  cooperation. 
The  experience  represents  seven  years  of  neighborliness  with  the  mer- 
chants, coming  about  in  the  most  natural  way.  Questions  were  always 
arising  in  regard  to  materials  which  the  text  or  reference  books  did  not 
answer.  The  simplest  thing  was  to  ask  someone  who  had  expert  knowl- 
edge.   Such  persons  are  foimd  in  high  class  department  stores. 

^Presented  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  EcbnomicB 
Associatkuiy  Colorado  Springs,  June,  1920. 
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While  shopping  for  samples  for  the  laboratory,  I  found  a  salesman  in 
the  linen  section  at  one  store  who  had  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
growing  and  preparation  of  flax,  the  different  grades  of  linen  and  con- 
ditions in  the  linen  market.  He  was  delighted  to  find  someone  who 
cared  about  these  things.  He  loved  to  tell  of  his  boyhood  duties  in  the 
flax  field  and  later  apprenticeship  in  a  mill  in  Scotland.  Here  was  a 
man  who  could  present  the  subject  of  linen  much  better  than  any  labo- 
ratory-trained teacher.  The  next  step  was  to  get  permission  for  classes 
to  visit  the  store,  see  the  linens,  and  have  Mr.  Blank  explain  the  stock. 
The  students,  first  having  learned  what  they  could  from  books  and  the 
limited  supply  of  fabrics  in  the  laboratory,  were  intelligent  listeners. 
Many  of  them  were  expecting  to  buy  linens  soon  and  took  a  more  vital 
interest  because  of  that  in  the  qualities  and  prices. 

In  another  store,  a  rug  salesman  was  discovered  who  has  expert 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  impart  it.  When  showing  a  wool  beside 
a  worsted  wilton  he  allows  the  students  to  test  their  book  knowledge  in 
a  practical  way.  Mr.  Rug  Salesman  now  looks  forward  regularly  to 
visits  from  classes.  The  students  consider  this  event  one  of  the  treats 
of  the  course. 

There  is  a  buyer  of  silk  and  wool  goods  who  is  a  positive  inspiration. 
He  always  has  some  new  thing  to  show  or  some  interesting  bit  of  trade 
news  he  has  just  brought  back  from  New  York.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
through  another  factory  and  bought  some  illustrative  material,  such  as 
sample  cards  from  a  Jacquard  loom  or  photographs  of  fabric  printing. 

A  young  woman  of  unusual  taste  and  intelligence  in  another  store 
buys  lingerie  and  infants'  wear.  She  makes  it  her  business  to  give  any 
information  wanted,  lend  any  merchandise,  receive  students  and  speak 
to  them.  When  infants'  clothing,  for  example,  is  being  studied  we 
borrow  complete  layettes,  varying  from  the  most  delicate  handmade 
batistes  to  an  outfit  supplying  only  warmth  and  utility.  This  is,  of 
course,  good  advertising;  yet  the  buyer  is  free  from  any  hint  of  it.  She 
seems  to  want  only  to  cooperate  with  the  University. 

It  is  not  always  when  asking  for  help  that  one  learns  from  these 
specialists.  Often  in  passing  through  the  store  a  little  friendly  chat 
will  bring  out  information  regarding  goods  or  market  conditions,  which 
would  not  be  gained  from  trade  journals. 

Care  is  taken  not  to  cultivate  one  store  more  intensively  than  another. 
Materials  for  laboratory  use  are  bought  from  different  shops  in  their 
turn.    This  shows  the  students  that  no  store  is  given  preference.    It 
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also  affords  opportunity  to  make  connections  with  more  buyers  and 
store  officials.  Often  a  salesman  hears  about  the  textile  laboratory  for 
the  first  time  in  this  way.  He  becomes  interested.  He  is  invited  to  the 
Open  House,  or  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
and  from  that  time  feels  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  textile  laboratory 
at  the  University. 

There  is  all  the  excitement  of  a  game  about  discovering  new  people 
in  the  stores  who  are  interested  in  educational  work. 

The  same  generous  spirit  has  been  shown  by  wholesale  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Expert  advice  has  been  received,  samples  and  perma- 
nent exhibits  have  been  prepared  and  placed  in  the  laboratory. 

The  mills  and  factories  have  been  opened  to  classes  of  students. 
Another  source  of  help  has  come  from  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  which  has  investigated  possible  textile  manu- 
facturing for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Much  valuable  data  has  been 
received  before  it  was  made  public  in  print.  Editors  of  technical  business 
magazines  have  been  very  willing  to  answer  questions  of  practical 
interest.  Trade  journals  deahng  with  fabrics  and  wearing  apparel 
prove  stimulating  and  informing. 

The  local  merchants  began,  before  long,  to  send  materials  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  tested.  The  most  common  inquiries  were  in  regard  to 
cotton  and  wool  mixtures,  the  way  fibers  are  combined,  or,  perhaps 
percentage  composition,  or  the  distinction  between  fiber  and  real  silk. 
These  tests  were  sometimes  made  with  student  help  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  large  niunber  of  microscopic  moimts.  The  test  in  question 
was  always  brought  before  the  textile  classes  so  that  they  might  see  the 
application  of  what  they  were  learning. 

Though  contact  with  department  stores  has  been  more  frequent 
than  with  other  firms,  tests  have  been  made  also  for  a  men's  clothing 
company,  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house,  an  importing  firm  and  a  large 
laundry.  Usually  the  question  calls  for  some  knowledge  of  textiles 
which  few  commercial  chemists  have.  For  instance,  when  a  laundry 
wanted  collars  of  pre-war  quality  coi^pared  with  more  recent  make, 
no  chemical  skill  was  needed,  but  ability  to  use  the  micrometer  for 
making  thread  counts.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  warp  ends  and 
picks  per  inch  in  the  sample  collars  submitted  settled  a  disputed  point. 

The  benefits  of  this  sort  of  cooperation  are  intended  for  the  student. 
Whether  that  student  be  a  college  freshman  or  junior,  or  a  housewife 
in  an  extension  class,  or  a  young  man  from  a  department  store,  the 
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reaction  is  the  same.  All  feel  added  confidence  in  tests  which  are  of 
value  in  the  business  world.  They  see  problems  in  testing  instead  of 
mere  laboratory  exercises.  They  are  kept  up  to  date  on  merchandise 
and  find  that  '^textiles"  is  a  live  subject,  one  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  library  alone.  They  gain  an  appreciation  of  market  conditions 
which  often  explains  the  situation  in  which  the  merchant  is  placed. 
They  see  him,  not  as  a  cartoon  figure,  but,  as  a  serious  student  of  business 
affairs  beset  with  many  problems.  Those  who  go  out  to  teach  retain 
this  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  small  merchant  in  the  small  town, 
and  establish  relations  similar  to  those  which  they  have  observed  in 
the  college  laboratory.  They  also  feel  an  increased  interest  in  a  course 
which  may  lead  directly  into  a  vocation. 

A  yoimg  lady  walked  into  a  Seattle  store  and  inquired  for  the  employ- 
ment manager.  It  was  after  his  office  hours.  The  man  who  happened 
to  answer  her  was  the  buyer  of  silks.  He  asked  if  she  wanted  a  job  and 
if  she  had  had  experience.  She  replied  that  she  had  no  experience  but 
she  had  taken  a  course  in  textiles  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  offered 
her  a  place  in  his  own  department  and  has  foimd  her  unusuaUy  efficient. 

One  of  my  former  students  who  had  dropped  out  of  college  was  work- 
ing as  a  wrapper  in  a  basement  salesroom.  She  had  not  thought  of 
asking  for  anything  better.  The  buyer  in  charge  of  the  section  dis- 
covered by  chance  that  she  had  studied  textiles.  He  immediately  had 
her  put  on  his  sales  force,  where  she  has  opportunity  to  advance  as 
fast  as  her  ability  permits. 

A  number  of  students,  whose  fathers  are  small  town  merchants,  take 
the  textile  course  with  keen  interest.    They  frequently  bring  in  fabrics  . 
from  the  home  store  to  test.    This  forms  an  indirect  connection  with 
stores  throughout  the  state. 

One  phase  or  outgrowth  of  cooperation  is  the  establishment  of  a  four 
year  course  called  Retail  Store  Selling.  This  developed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics  and,  since  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  is  offered  jointly  by  both  departments.  Tex- 
tiles is  a  requirement  for  all  freshmen.  Practice  in  selling  in  stores, 
under  supervision,  is  required  before  graduation.  This  training  will 
prepare  for  educational  directors  in  stores,  high  school  teachers  of  retail 
selling,  personal  service  work,  or  may  lead  to  the  position  of  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  relationship  between  store  and  laboratory 
the  work  was  not  at  all  organized.    Educational  training  for  salespeople 
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had  not  been  developed  in  the  West.    It  was  a  novel  idea  to  have  some 
one  come  to  the  store  and  lecture  on  textiles. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  before  a  group  of  salespeople. 
There  were  forty  present.  I  went  before  them  with  fear  and  tranbling. 
After  my  kaleidoscopic  speech  (I  attempted  to  tell  them  all  I  knew  of 
the  subject  in  one  hourl),  I  offered  to  make  clear  any  points  I  could  by 
answers  to  questions.  One  man  quizzed  me  rather  severely  on  several 
items.  I  wondered  if  he  really  wanted  to  know  all  the  details  he  was 
asking  about  so  intelligently.  After  he  had  apparently  satisfied  him- 
self, he  said,  "Well,  you're  righil"  I  found  later  that  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  in  the  store  and  was  very  skeptical  of 
coU^e  trained  people  in  business. 

Other  stores  have  requested  lectures,  or  a  series  of  lectures,  before 
various  groups  in  the  establishment.  An  advertising  manager,  wishing 
to  introduce  an  educational  feature,  had  popular  talks  given  for  the 
public  during  "Silk  Week.''  A  course  of  ten  weeks  was  given  in  the 
same  store  through  the  extension  division.  In  this  class  of  fifteen 
studying  textiles,  there  was  not  one  person  selling  yardage.  All  were 
executives  or  in  clerical  or  service  departments.  The  man  who  had 
charge  of  adjustments  found  the  work  of  immediate  practical  value  in 
handling  merchandise.  Two  members  of  the  class  later  became  trained 
educational  directors. 

From  these  various  calls,  a  new  type  of  work  has  developed.  In 
June  I  finished  a  course,  covering  the  spring  quarter,  which  was  requested 
by  our  most  conservative  store.  This  class  was  not  for  salesmen  but 
for  buyers — ^most  of  them  with  ten  to  twenty  years  of  store  experience. 
Five  high  school  teachers  of  retail  selling  were  admitted.  Four  persons 
in  service  departments,  including  the  educational  director  and  the  four- 
teen buyers,  comprised  the  class. 

These  men  and  women  represented  a  wide  range  of  merchandise, 
men's  clothing,  women's  clothing,  boy's  clothing,  yardage  in  wool,  silk, 
linen  and  cotton,  drapery  fabrics,  millinery,  laces  and  trimmings,  art 
needlework  and  lingerie.  One  man  has  charge  of  a  large  section  for 
which  he  buys  twenty-three  lines  of  stock.  They  came  to  the  laboratory 
in  the  evening  and  made  tests  and  judged  fabrics  like  any  students. 
They  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  group  I  have  ever  taught.  In 
fact  they  taught  me  and  taught  each  other  many  things. 

There  was  often  lively  debate  over  some  question  of  terminology  and 
sometimes  the  text  books  were  found  in  error.    Several  members  of  the 
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class  had  visited  mills  and  could  give  excellent  descriptions  of  processes. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  were  chagrined  to  find  how  little  they  knew 
of  merchandise  in  a  neighboring  section  of  the  store.  Almost  every 
week  some  one  came  with  a  sample  to  be  analyzed. 

One  time  the  yoimg  man  from  men's  furnishings  brought  out  wool 
hose  which  had  been  washed  for  shrinkage.  He  had  found  a  difference 
in  two  kinds  which  were  presimtiably  all  wool.  One  was  imported  and 
did  not  shrink  in  the  least.  This  mjrsterious  fact  was  explained  after 
they  had  tested  the  fibers  and  found  the  yams  in  both  all  wool  and 
were  shown  the  character  of  each.  The  non-shrinking  hose  was  made 
from  a  very  fine,  very  tightly  twisted  two-ply  worsted  yam,  while  the 
other,  although  worsted,  was  single-ply  and  slightly  twisted.  The 
enthusiasm  over  these  discoveries  and  the  pride  in  making  them  sur- 
passed by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  interested  of  college  students. 

The  immediate  useftUness  of  the  course  was  indeed  gratifying.  One 
man  said  he  gathered  his  sales  force  about  him  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
told  them  what  he  had  learned  the  night  before.  A  salesman  said  he 
had  never  known  how  to  tell  the  right  from  the  wrong  side  of  serge  imtil 
the  buyer  came  and  told  them  what  he  had  learned  about  weaves. 
Likewise  the  question  of  the  right  side  of  damask  was  a  point  of  interest 
to  some.  A  buyer,  in  the  class,  told  the  educational  director  after  the 
first  night,  that  one  lesson  was  worth  $5.00  to  him.  Growing  interest 
in  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the  request  from  this  store  alone  that  two 
courses  be  offered  next  year — one  for  buyers  and  one  for  assistant 
buyers. 

Through  these  various  avenues  of  commercial  activity  the  textile 
laboratory  is  given  opportimity  to  fimction  in  the  community.  In 
short,  there  is  cooperative  service  between  the  textile  laboratory  and 
the  merchantile  world. 
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POIJSS  AMD  OTHER  SLAVIC  PEOPLES 


The  Polish  people  introduce  us  to  a  northern  climate  where  the  sum- 
mers are  not  so  long  as  the  winters.  Very  few  of  the  people  from  the 
dties  of  Poland  come  to  America.  Those  we  find  here  are  the  peasant 
class.  They  have  lived  on  farms  where  they  raised  grain  and  vegetables 
that  develop  during  a  short  season,  such  as  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, cabbage,  lettuce,  and  other  smnmer  vegetables.  Tomatoes  are 
not  raised,  nor  are  they  known  to  the  people  outside  of  Warsaw.  They 
raise  stock  from  which  they  get  milk  and  meat.  In  the  winter  they  are 
fond  of  hunting  and  they  know  many  ways  of  cooking  game.  Many 
spend  their  summers  farming  and  their  winters  lumbering.  Wood  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  fuel.  Great  ovens  are  built  out-of-doors, 
where  quantities  of  food  are  prepared  to  be  stored  away  for  winter  use. 

Meat  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  Polish  diet — beef,  veal,  and  pork 
being  the  kinds  most  commonly  used.  These  are  roasted  or  used  /in 
combination  with  vegetables  and  boiled.  Pork  is  perhaps  the  favorite 
kind,  and  they  have  many  ways  of  making  it  into  sausage  and  of 
smoking  it.  When  smoked  it  is  often  covered  with  mace  to  add  flavor. 
This  is  not  only  true  among  the  Poles  but  also  among  other  Slavic  people. 
Pork  is  frequently  used  with  beef  and  made  into  puddings  or  loaves. 

In  the  winter  the  only  fresh  meat  used  is  game,  and  it  is  customary  to 
roast  this  over  an  open  fire.  The  skins  are  used  for  clothing,  including 
shoes.  It  has  been  in  very  recent  years  only  that  floors  have  been  laid 
in  the  coimtry  homes,  families  heretofore  going  barefooted  on  dirt  floors. 

Fish  is  used  fresh  in  smnmer  and  pickled  in  winter.  It  is  rarely  pre- 
served by  salting.  In  some  restaurants  of  the  large  cities  of  Poland  and 
Russia  there  are  tanks  or  aquarimns  filled  with  edible  fish  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  guests,  who  designate  to  the  waiter  the  kind  of  fish  they  prefer. 
It  is  then  taken  from  the  tank  and  prepared.  Fish  is  boiled  or  baked  but 
for  special  occasions  the  best  cooks  prefer  to  make  it  into  cutlets.  These 
are  cooked  fish  blended  with  a  sauce  or  gravy  and  shaped,  then  fried  or 
baked,  and  served  with  a  sauce  or  gravy. 

1  The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  December  Joxthnal.  The  series  will  be 
oonduded  in  February. 
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Potatoes  are  served  at  almost  every  meal.  The  preferred  grain  among 
all  these  people  is  barley.    The  Poles  use  commeal  and  oats  also. 

Eggs  are  the  dinner  dish  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  place  of  meat. 
Sometimes  chickens  or  ducks  are  used. 

When  a  family  arrives  in  this  coimtry  it  is  confronted  by  many  new 
and  strange  appliances,  such  as  agate  and  tin  cooking  utensils  instead 
of  copper  and  iron,  and  ''so  many  kinds  to  learn  how  to  use" — double 
boilers,  ''funny  ^gg  beaters  that  you  turn  as  you  do  a  hand  organ," 
bread  pans,  and  egg  poachers.  Then  there  are  "stoves  with  no  fires  in 
them  an  no  place  for  the  wood,  just  holes  in  irons,  and  if  you  turn  a 
handle  and  apply  a  lighted  match  fire  comes." 

The  clothing  is  queer,  too.  Hats  made  of  straw  or  felt  are  such  won- 
derful things  compared  with  kerchiefs.  Other  clothing  seems  of  such 
light  weight  material,  even  in  winter. 

When  the  man  of  the  family  gets  his  first  job,  it  is  as  a  laborer,  some^ 
times  building  our  railroads,  bridges,  or  subways.  He  generally  carries 
his  noon  limcheon  and  it  consists  of  bread  broken  from  a  loaf,  either 
round  or  oblong,  whichever  is  the  convenient  shape  to  fit  the  oven. 
With  this  he  may  have  some  bizos,  if  he  is  Polish.  Bizos  is  made  of 
two  kinds  of  sausage,  red  and  white,  sauerkraut,  tender  beef,  pork  and 
barley,  all  boiled  together  until  thick,  and  known  as  pudding.  When 
cold  it  is  sliced  and  eaten  either  cold  or  warmed.  The  laborer  has  no 
place  to  warm  it,  so  he  eats  it  cold.  In  his  own  country  bizos  was  one  of 
the  luncheon  meats  taken  when  hunting,  and  as  he  sits  on  the  curb,  or 
out  along  the  railroad  he  is  helping  to  build,  he  enjoys  his  limch,  accom- 
panied by  memories  of  one  of  those  hunting  expeditions  and  the  friends 
who  were  with  him. 

The  family  diet  slowly  changes  from  flour  gruel  and  potatoes,  with 
coffee,  for  breakfast.  The  custom  of  eggs  for  dinner  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  they  continue  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  afford  it.  In  winter 
because  of  the  high  price  of  eggs  and  because  the  man  is  out  of  work, 
they  must  himt  a  substitute,  or  what  is  more  frequently  done,  eggs  are 
left  out  and  no  substitute  is  provided.  Flaxseed  oil  is  their  favorite  fat. 
This  is  hard  to  find  here  and  this  necessitates  learning  to  use  some  of 
the  vegetable  oils  which  we  have. 

The  Polish  children  and  those  of  the  other  Slavic  people  come  from  a 
sturdy  race.  Upon  arrival  in  this  country  they  have  round  well-shaped 
heads,  rosy  cheeks,  and  strong  bodies.  With  their  kerchiefs  over  their 
heads  they  make  fascinating  pictures  of  health.    They  have  had  an 
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abundance  of  milk  and  fresh  air  in  their  own  countries.  Here  they  live 
at  first  in  crowded  districts  and  milk  is  coimted  as  a  drink,  not  something 
to  eat.  Therefore,  because  the  family  income  is  small,  it  is  ahnost  en- 
tirely left  out  of  the  diet.  If  these  children  are  fortunate  enough  to 
belong  to  Polish  families  who  have  saved  and  bought  land  in  the  coimtry, 
in  order  that  the  men  might  grow  tobacco  or  have  onion  farms,  then  the 
family  will  keep  goats  and  the  children  will  have  milk,  fresh  air,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit.  Otherwise  they  eat  what  the  grown-ups  have,  and  they 
pay  the  price.  Sometimes  they  are  constipated,  with  accompan}ring 
iQ-feelings;  sometimes  they  are  under-weight. 

In  cases  of  undernourishment  among  the  children,  it  is  alwa}^  neces- 
sary with  the  Slavs,  as  with  all  other  foreign-bom  people,  to  prescribe 
milk  and  to  help  plan  the  food  budgets  so  that  milk  may  be  included  in 
the  children's  diets.  Among  their  soups,  children  may  have  roselzla- 
zankamt,  a  consomme  with  eggs  dropped  in  it.  Eggs  are  beaten  as  for 
scrambled  eggs  and  dropped  into  the  hot  soup  by  small  spoonfuls  just 
before  serving.  They  may  also  have  chicken  soup  or  krupnik  palski, 
which  is  prepared  with  barley.  Cereals  are  eaten  not  only  for  breakfast, 
cooked  in  milk,  but  often  in  soups  or  baked  and  served  with  meat.  As 
vq;etables  are  seldom  cooked  and  served  without  meat,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  prescribe  them,  but  also  to  show  the  family  how  to  make 
purees  and  to  cook  plain  vegetables.  Elieselle  is  one  of  the  desserts 
children  like;  it  is  made  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  or  black  concord 
grapes. 

A  constipation  diet  is  a  very  easy  one  to  find  for  these  people  as  they 
naturally  are  large  vegetable  eaters.  Szjmka  pieczona  zkasza,  ham 
roasted  with  cabbage,  or  rozbiantere  dusgony,  roast  fowl  with  vegetables, 
illustrate  how  inseparable  are  their  meats  from  their  vegetables.  Dus- 
gony or  vegetables  they  welcome  on  a  diet  list.  Cereals  in  the  form  of 
coarse  or  whole  grains  they  use.  These  will  come  imder  the  name  of 
kasga,  which  is  boiled  in  milk  or  baked  in  water  with  milk  and  fat  added 
during  the  baking  to  give  moisture. 

The  diabetic  patient  finds  consolation  in  the  number  of  fish  dishes 
known  to  the  Polish  and  Russian  folk.  Ryba  wgalarecle,  or  fish  in  jelly, 
is  much  enjoyed.  The  jelly  is  made  with  lemon  and  the  first  layer 
often  has  chopped  cabbage  or  celery  in  it.  When  this  is  set,  the  fish, 
already  boiled,  is  placed  upright  in  it  and  more  cooled  jelly  added  to 
cover  the  fish.  Pigs'  feet  in  jelly  is  another  favorite  dish  made  of  the 
gelatine  from  the  feet  of  the  pig,  with  meat  from  the  hocks.    Cidy,  or 
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veal  roasted  or  made  into  cutlets,  may  be  used;  also  pork  or  wieprzony 
prepared  in  a  number  of  ways.  Sledy  pocztomy  or  maatjis  herring  is 
often  used  for  supper. 

For  nephritic  patients  it  is  again  hard  to  separate  their  protein  from 
their  vegetables.  Their  vegetable  soups  are  made  thick  with  vegetables 
and  in  this  way  they  can  be  given  in  a  diet.  Zupa  jarz3mowa  is  vege- 
table soup  made  with  a  foundation  of  chicken  stock  and  any  or  all 
kinds  of  seasonable  vegetables  added.  Soup  or  rosal  with  makoronom 
or  noodles  cannot  be  included  but  borszoz  zabillang  can  be  given.  It  is 
a  beet  soup  made  by  boiling  both  the  tops  and  the  roots  of  beets  with 
the  addition  of  fat  and  sour  cream. 

Tuberculous  patients  will  enjoy  many  of  the  smietanie  or  cream  sauces 
which  are  used  for  vegetables,  meats,  and  game.  Ovsyanka  is  a  very 
good  oatmeal  soup. 

The  following  story  illustrates  how  a  sympathetically  prescribed  diet, 
recognizing  the  value  of  familiar  national  foods,  aids  in  winning  the  heart 
of  people.  A  Russian  woman  was  asked  to  interpret  for  a  Ukrainian  at 
a  Food  Clinic.  She  was  not  much  interested  at  first,  but  when  some  of 
her  well  known  foods  were  mentioned  she  looked  up  and  said  to  the  die- 
titian, "I  only  been  here  in  this  country  three  years,  but  you  my  sister." 
She  then  not  only  urged  the  patient  to  use  the  food  prescribed,  but  was 
much  more  diligent  thereafter  in  her  own  regimen. 

ifrHE  JEWS 

The  wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel  since  Bible  times  have  made 
them  an  international  race.  They  are  known  to  all  coimtries  and  have 
adapted  themselves  to  different  climates  and  products.  Because  of 
these  conditions  they  have  a  more  varied  dietary  than  any  other  people. 
They  have  acquired  the  use  of  Russian,  Polish,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  foods,  and  have  adapted  them  to  their  dietary  laws.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Jewish  dietary  laws*  be  understood,  at  least  in  general,  by 
all  who  attempt  medical  or  social  work  among  Orthodox  Jews. 

When  the  Jew  arrives  in  this  country,  some  of  the  limitations  of  his 
diet,  if  unchanged  by  instruction,  are  evident.  Many  of  the  Jewish 
people  who  come  to  America  have  lived  much  of  the  time  out-of-doors, 
worked  out-of-doors,  and  played  out-of-doors.    Here  many  thousands  of 

*  An  account  of  Jewish  dietaiy  laws  may  be  found  in  Jewish  Dietary  Problems,  by  Mary 
L.  Schapiro,  in  the  Joxtsnal  for  February,  1919. 
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them  are  tailors,  sitting  all  day  indoors  at  their  work,  having  little  exer- 
cise or  fresh  air.  Many  of  them  pay  little  attention  to  their  diet  during 
the  week,  until  their  Sabbath.  Then  on  Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  on 
our  Sunday,  which  to  most  of  them  is  a  holiday,  they  have  a  feast  time. 
On  Friday  all  the  cooking  is  done  for  the  next  two  days.  Chickens 
are  cooked,  soup  made,  and  kuchen  (cakes)  and  mehlspeise  (flour  mix- 
tures) prepared.  The  result  of  these  weekly  feasts  is  that  many  of  the 
Jews  eat  too  much,  or  have  not  a  well-balanced  ration.  By  nature  the 
Jews  are  an  emotional  people.  A  slight  physical  discomfort  usually  sends 
them  to  a  doctor  where  the  readjustment  of  their  diet  many  times  would 
produce  a  cure. 

The  dietary  restrictions  of  the  use  of  butter  and  meat  at  the  same 
time  limit  the  use  of  vegetables.  Jewish  people  are  therefore  not  as 
fond  of  them  as  they  ought  to  be  for  their  own  physical  well-being.  Rich 
foods  are  customary  in  Jewish  families,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a 
taste  for  the  simpler  foods  is  cultivated.  One  must  not  forget  that  the 
Jewish  housewife  utilizes  a  small  amount  of  fresh  meat  in  dozens  of 
wa)rs.  Jewish  women  have  long  known  how  to  use  honey,  molasses,  and 
syrup  in  place  of  sugar.  Sugar  has  often  been  a  luxury  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  come. 

They  have  also  been  fond  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  These 
cereals  have  been  used  both  in  puddings  and  soups.  Probably  no  other 
people  have  so  many  kinds  of  "sours"  as  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  little  knowledge  of  stewed  fruits,  but  do  have  many  kinds  of 
rich  preserved  fruits.  All  these  highly  seasoned  foods  they  have  in 
abundance.  In  the  Jewish  sections  of  our  large  cities,  there  are  store- 
keq>ers  whose  only  goods  are  pickles.  They  have  cabbages  pickled  whole, 
shredded,  or  chopped  and  rolled  in  leaves,  peppers  pickled,  also  string 
beans,  cucumbers — sour,  half  sour,  and  salted — ^beets  and  many  kinds 
of  meat  and  fish.  This  excessive  use  of  pickled  foods  destroys  the  taste 
for  milder  flavors,  causes  irritation,  and  renders  assimilation  more 
difficult. 

In  prescribing  diets  for  the  Jewish  people  it  might  be  helpful,  both  to 
the  person  who  prescribes  and  to  the  patient  for  whom  the  diet  is  pre- 
scribed, to  remember  that  all  their  foods  may  be  classified  imder  three 
heads:  (1)  meat  or  fish,  (2)  milk  and  its  products,  and  (3)  neutrals. 
Meat  and  milk  are  never  mixed.  Neutrals  may  be  used  with  meat  or 
with  milk  products  but  never  with  both  in  the  same  meal. 
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The  Jewish  children  suffer  from  too  many  pickles,  too  few  vegetables, 
and  too  little  milk.  Since  they  cannot  drink  milk  with  their  meals  if 
they  have  meat  or  fish,  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  meals  of  milk 
have  to  be  introduced.  This  is  impossible  if  the  children  are  in  school, 
unless  there  is  a  school  lunch.  Enuresis  is  quite  common  among  these 
children,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  having  highly  spiced  foods  in  their 
diet,  with  pickles  at  and  between  meals. 

For  imdemourished  children  among  the  Jews,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  urge  the  use  of  milk,  but  to  plan  when  it  may  be  taken.  Vegetables 
are  usually  needed  in  greater  abimdance.  These  may  be  eaten  in  borsch, 
a  favorite  soup  such  as  our  vegetable  soup,  but  this  does  not  give  them  in 
very  large  portions;  therefore  a  menu  should  be  given  to  show  how  they 
may  be  combined  with  other  foods,  remembering  that,  if  served  with  a 
white  sauce  or  butter  or  in  the  form  of  a  cream  soup,  they  must  be 
eaten  without  meat,  but  can  be  used  at  the  noon  meal  or  limch  with 
bread.  Poached  or  ''dropped"  eggs  are  not  often  used.  The  process 
is  unknown.  A  ''dropped"  egg  was  prescribed  for  a  patient  who  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  When  it  was  explained  that  an  egg  was  broken 
and  its  contents  dropped  into  hot  water,  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "Oh, 
no!  I  lose  my  egg;  he  get  all  mixed  with  the  water."  When  he  was  taken 
to  the  stove  and  saw  an  egg  poached,  he  stood  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. He  said,  "I  go  home  tell  my  wife,  she  never  knowed  that."  Since 
then  many  mothers  and  even  children  themselves  have  been  shown  in 
this  same  food  dinic  how  to  poach  eggs. 

Cereals  are  not  used  as  a  breakfast  food  because  of  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  kasher  them  in  large  quantities.  All  cereals  must  be 
tested  as  follows:  "Place  them  on  a  hot  plate.  If  no  worms  or  other 
insects  appear  they  are  fit  to  be  eaten,  if  not  fit  they  must  be  thrown 
away."  The  cereals  used  by  the  Jewish  people  are  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  rice.  These  are  baked  in  a  pudding  and  eaten  with  meat. 
Children  soon  learn  to  eat  cereals  boiled  with  milk  and  will  learn  more 
easily  if  raisuis  are  added. 

In  the  treatment  of  constipation,  which  is  very  frequent,  cereal  pud- 
ding or  krupnick  is  given.  Six  glasses  of  water  a  day  are  prescribed,  ''to 
kasher  the  intestines,"  also  rye  bread  or  "Jewish  black  bread,"  and  borsch 
once  a  day. 

There  are  many  Jews  who  have  diabetes.  When  prescribing  for  them 
one  has  not  only  to  give  a  new  dietary,  but  also  to  teach  the  wajrs  to 
cook  the  foods  allowed.    For  example,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
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having  vegetables  in  small  quantities,  cooked  with  beef;  but  for  the  dia- 
betic, this  is  excluded  and  new  forms  of  cooking  vegetables  must  be  intro- 
duced. All  non-carbohydrate  vegetables  after  cooking  may  be  served 
with  drawn  butter,  white  sauce,  or  a  hoUandaise  sauce,  or  with  salt  and 
a  small  portion  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegax.  Green  peppers  stuffed  with 
vegetables  are  another  pleasant  variety.  As  the  Jewish  dietary  does 
not  allow  shell  fish  or  tripe,  no  thought  need  be  given  these,  but  liver  is' 
frequently  used,  kashered  over  the  fire.  This  must  be  specified  as  not 
allowed  in  the  diet. 

Before  Passover  the  patient  must  be  warned  not  to  eat  Mazzah  or 
unleavened  bread  which  is  made  of  flour,  salt,  eggs,  and  water  in  the  form 
of  large  crackers.  Eggs  baked  in  spinach  or  scrambled  with  mushrooms 
may  be  ordered.  The  Jewish  people  are  fond  of  the  flavor  of  almond 
omelet.  Eggs  scrambled  with  vegetables  and  baked  in  a  nest  of  vegeta- 
bles are  two  of  their  favorite  ways  of  preparing  these  foods. 

In  cases  of  nephritis,  all  pickled  foods  should  be  discouraged,  also  the 
use  of  "sour  salt."  Almost  all  their  soups  are  low  in  protein.  Many 
of  their  meat  dishes  have  little  meat  in  them. 

The  diet  for  a  Jewish  tubercular  patient  would  have  less  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  more  of  the  protein  foods  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
Jewish  daily  dietary.  Milk  and  eggs  may  be  given  between  meals,  both 
in  the  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon,  and  before  bedtime.  Milk 
dishes  of  all  kinds,  from  a  plain  boiled  or  baked  custard  to  a  Bavarian 
cream,  will  have  to  be  taught  in  exchange  for  some  good  recipe  for  soup 
which  the  patient  may  furnish.  Once  more  the  staple  borsch  may  be 
used,  made  without  meat  and  with  the  addition  of  sour  cream.  Sour 
cream  is  a  favorite  dressing  for  berries  or  fruit  and  may  be  used  freely 
by  these  patients. 

The  Jewish  housewife  has  had  to  adapt  herself  a  number  of  times  to 
new  foods  and  their  preparation,  each  time  remembering  her  dietary 
laws  and  arranging  the  recipes  to  conform  to  them.  This  fact  makes 
her  an  apt  pupil. 
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GASTRIC  RESPONSE  TO  FOODS^ 

ABSTRACTED  BY  MINNA  C.  DENTON 
Office  of  Home  Ecatiomics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

This  paper  consists  largdy  of  the  summaries  (quoted  literally)  of  thirteen 
papers.  Their  interest  for  the  teacher  of  dietetics  is  great,  but  caution  must 
be  observed  in  attempting  to  generalize  from  these  results  for  the  benefit  of 
the  "lay  mind." 

The  figures  given  in  connection  with  acidity  determinations,  indicate  the 
numbers  of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  necessary 
to  neutralize  100  cc.  of  gastric  juice.  "The  curve  of  acidity  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  glandular  response  of  the  stomach."  Naturally  a  delayed 
evacuation  time  gives  rise  to  a  higher  acidity  than  does  a  shorter  time,  pro- 
vided other  factors  are  approximately  equal — since  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  is  continuous  over  the  entire  period  of  gastric  digestion,  and  since  the 
successive  disappearance  through  the  duodenum  of  those  portions  of  the  food 
mass  which  are  earliest  digested  results  in  higher  and  higher  concentrations 
of  undiluted  gastric  juice.  However,  the  amounts  of  total  acid  evoked  vary 
greatly  with  the  type  of  food  material,  in  the  same  stomach,  and  imder  the 
same  conditions,  as  is  well  known;  proteins,  for  example,  giving  rise  to  a  rela- 
tively high  secretion  of  add;  fats  and  sugars  to  a  relatively  low  one,  even 
though  their  stay  in  the  stomach  is  greatly  prolonged.  Also,  "it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  distinguish  rapid  emptying  with  high  acidity  (a  normal  response) 
from  rapid  emptying  with  low  acidity  which  is  usually  pathological  and  is 
readily  brought  about,  for  example,  by  a  cold.  No  experiments  on  the  latter 
class  of  individuals  are  reported  here." 

The  combined  acidity  measures  the  amoimt  of  add  which  has  attached 
itself  to  certain  kinds  of  radides  bdonging  to  molecules  found  in  the  food 
mass  (e.g.,  to  the  amino-add  radicle  of  proteins),  while  the  free  acidity  meas- 
ures the  add  which  does  not  so  combine.  Fruits,  for  example,  "leave  the 
stomach  very  rapidly  with  the  development  of  considerable  free  but  little 
combined  addity."  Naturally  some  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  acidity 
of  the  fruits  themsdves. 

However,  the  ultimate  development  of  a  high  acidity  must  be  interpreted 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  form  of  the  acid  curve,  i.e.,  with  the  degree 
of  acidity  developed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  digestion.  For  example,  the 
authors  remark  in  one  instance  that  "a  high  acidity  was  developed  on  ginger 

^  Abstract  of  thirteen  papers  from  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology  and  in 
Science.  The  exact  references  will  be  found  in  the  bibliography  that  will  accompany  the 
second  installment  of  this  article. 
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SDS^f  but  this  was  very  slow  in  development,  indicating  that  the  ginger 
depressed  secretion." 

The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that  different  samples  of  the  same  kind  of 
food,  var3ang  as  they  do  in  moisture  content,  in  proportions  of  protein,  fat, 
sugar,  etc.,  in  texture  and  consistency,  must  be  expected  to  give  somewhat 
different  results  even  in  the  same  stomach.  A  study  of  the  digestion  in  the 
same  stomach  (or  in  each  of  several  stomachs  of  different  types)  of  food 
samples  tnade  from  weighed  amoimts  of  uniform  materials,  by  identical  for- 
mulae and  with  unvarying  manipulation,  so  as  to  be  approximately  uniform 
in  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  will  doubtless  yield  more  strictly 
comparable  results  for  the  use  of  the  cook  who  must  minister  to  the  delicate 
or  abnormal  or  temporarily  incapacitated  stomach.  Yet  this  extensive  series 
of  experiments  reveals  the  ability  of  the  stomach  of  the  healthy  adult  man  to 
care  for  a  large  variety  of  food  materials,  i.e.,  the  rather  wide  margin  of  reserve 
power,  which  leads  to  its  comparative  indifference,  so  to  speak,  to  the  great 
differences  in  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  between  such  materials 
as  mashed  potatoes  and  fried  potato  chips — to  choose  a  single  illustration. 

It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  these  studies  refer  merely  to  gastric 
digestion,  and  do  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  degree  of  completeness  or 
thoroughness  of  digestion,  at  the  end  of  the  process. 


The  first  of  these  papers  describes  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  devised 
in  this  laboratory  for  the  study  of  intragastric  conductances  and  tempera- 
ture detenninations  without  disturbance  or  removal  of  gastic  contents; 
and  discusses  the  causes  for  rise  of  conductance  with  the  introduction 
of  water  or  various  foods  into  the  stomach,  with  the  swallowing  of  saliva, 
and  with  the  regurgitation  of  pancreatic  juice  or  bile. 

n 

The  second  paper  describes  certain  studies  on  milk  coagulation  made 
with  an  individual  "who  had  the  imique  ability  to  deliver  samples  of 
stomach  contents  at  will."  The  conclusions  contain  the  following  deduc- 
tions: Raw  whole  cows'  milk  forms  a  large  hard  curd,  whereas  boiled 
milk  curdles  in  a  much  finer  and  softer  form.  Pasteurized  milk  showed 
smaller  curds  than  the  raw  whole  milk  but  larger  than  the  boiled  whole 
milk.  The  drinking  of  500  cc.  or  about  1  pint  of  a  very  rich  pasteurized 
cream  (40  per  cent  milk  fat,  a  "whipping  cream")  caused  the  formation 
of  particularly  soft  curds  after  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  (instead  of  about 
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half  a  minute  as  in  the  case  of  milk),  also  a  very  uncomfortable  heavy 
feeling  which  bordered  on  nausea.  When  a  similar  amount  of  a  20  per 
cent  cream  ("coffee  cream")  was  drunk,  the  delay  was  much  less,  though 
the  stomach  emptied  slowly.  Skimmed  milk  yielded  a  particiilarly 
hard  curd  due  to  the  absence  of  fat.  Cold  milk  coagulated  more  slowly 
than  did  warm  milk.  Milk  drunk  very  slowly,  or  "sipped,''  coagulated 
m  larger  curds  and  left  the  stomach  more  slowly  than  did  a  similar 
sample  of  milk  which  was  drunk  very  rapidly. 

in 

The  third  article  m  the  series  deals  with  the  digestion  of  beef  and  beef 
products  (cooked  in  various  ways)  in  the  stomach  of  normal  men,  using 
the  fractional  method  of  gastric  analysis.  Over  70  different  experiments 
were  made  on  25  different  subjects,  who  were  classified  as  belongiog 
either  to  the  rapid-emptying  t3T3e  or  else  to  the  slow-emptying  type. 
The  average  evacuation  time  for  beef  (100  grams,  or  nearly  }  pound)  was 
in  the  former  case  2  hours  and  35  minutes,  in  the  latter  case  3  hours  and 
25  minutes.  As  to  methods  of  cooking,  the  report  gives  the  following 
statements: 

Roast  beef  appeared  to  be  handled  by  the  stomach  with  about  the  same 
ease  whether  rare,  medium,  or  weU  done,  although  the  rare  beef  had  perhaps 
a  slight  advantage  in  this  respect.  Beef  steaks  appeared  to  be  just  as  readily 
digested  if  cooked  rare  as  if  medium  or  well  done.  Very  tough  steaks  from 
the  cheaper  and  tougher  cuts  of  meats  such  as  rump  and  shank  showed  dis- 
tinctly more  rapid  evacuation  than  sirloin  or  the  best  tenderloin  steaks,  ia 
the  same  individuals.  Roast  beef  was  found  to  lie  between  these  two  classes 
of  steaks  in  gastric  response  and  evacuation  time.  Hamburger  steaks  were 
found  to  leave  the  stomach  in  about  the  same  time  as  an  equal  weight  of 
roast  beef  under  the  same  conditions. 

Stewed  beef  was  handled  by  the  stomach  in  practically  the  same  time  as 
roast  beef,  but  with  a  less  rapid  development  of  acidity.  The  response  to 
boiled  corned  beef  was  similar  to  that  of  roast  beef  or  stewed  beef.  Acid 
production  may,  however,  be  slightly  delayed  in  the  case  of  corned  beef. 
Dried  beef  was  digested  with  almost  the  same  ease  as  ordinary  roast  beef. 
There  may  be  a  slight  delay  due  to  the  low  moisture  content  if  the  meat  b 
eaten  dry.  Beef  bologna  was  handled  by  the  stomach  in  the  same  length 
of  time  as  roast  beef.  Calves'  liver  required  a  slightly  longer  time.  Beef 
tongue  was  less  readily  digested  than  dried  beef.    Frankfurters  left  the  stom- 
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ach  rather  quickly,  as  did  also  sweetbreads.    Tripe  was  digested  a  little  less 
rapidly  than  roast  beef. 

IV 

The  fourth  paper  reports  similar  studies  made  on  the  gastric  digestion 
of  pork  and  pork  products.  The  average  evacuation  time  for  stomachs 
of  the  rapid-emptying  type  was  2  hours  and  45  minutes;  for  those  of  the 
slow-empt3dng  type,  3  hours  and  40  minutes. 

Pork  products  in  general  were  comparatively  slow  to  leave  the  stomach 
as  would  be  expected  from  their  high  fat  content.  The  differences  were  not 
as  great,  however,  as  some  figures  in  the  literature  indicate.  Thus  roast 
pork  was  retained  appreciably  longer  than  roast  beef  in  most  instances.  Pork 
chops  required  about  the  same  period  of  gastric  digestion  as  roast  pork.  Fried 
ham  also  required  considerably  longer  to  digest  than  roast  beef.  Minced 
ham  showed  a  slight  advantage  over  boiled  ham  as  to  evacuation  time.  Acid- 
ities were  also  more  rapidly  developed  in  the  former  instance.  Roast  beef 
was  handled  somewhat  more  quickly  than  either. 

liver  and  bacon  required  about  the  same  period  of  digestion  as  roast  beef. 
In  certain  instances  liver  and  bacon  were  handled  more  readily  than  liver 
alone.  In  one  case  the  contrary  was  found.  Pork  sausage  was  somewhat 
more  easily  handled  than  were  pork  chops  but  less  readily  than  roast  beef. 
Ham  bologna  required  about  the  same  time  to  digest  as  fried  ham  or  as  the 
'less  readily  digestible  beef  steaks.  The  evacuation  of  bacon  was  found  to  be 
slow  and  low  gastric  acidities  were  developed.  Ham  sandwiches  were  more 
readily  handled  than  other  pork  products  tested.  ^'Scrapple"  left  the  stomach 
more  slowly  than  pork  sausage  and  belongs  to  the  less  readily  evacuated  pork 
products.  Pigs'  feet  gave  variable  results  but  appear  ordinarily  to  be  handled 
more  easily  than  pork  chops. 

V 

The  fifth  paper  gives  the  results  obtained  when  lamb  and  lamb  prod- 
ucts were  studied  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  case  with  beef  and 
pork.  The  average  evacuation  time  for  the  rapid-emptjdng  stomach 
was  2  hours  and  30  minutes,  for  the  slow-empt}ring  stomach,  3  hours  and 
20  minutes. 

Roast  lamb  and  lamb  chops  required  practically  the  same  period  of  gastric 
digestion  and  stewed  lamb  a  little  longer  than  the  other  two.  Sheep  brains 
left  the  stomach  rather  rapidly  (2^  hours)  and  developed  a  lower  addity  than 
the  other  meats.  Lamb  stimulated  add  production  fully  as  much  as  any  other 
class  of  meats  and  apparently  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  than  beef  or  pork. 
The  average  total  addity  at  the  height  of  digestion  was  134  (beef  120,  pork 
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117).    On  the  average,  roast  lamb  remained  in  the  stomach  a  few  minutes 
longer  than  roast  beef  but  not  as  long  as  roast  pork. 

VI 

The  sixth  paper  presents  the  results  of  90  studies  on  18  different  sub- 
jects, with  eggs,  using  the  same  method.  Two  eggs  (about  100  grams 
in  case  of  hens'  eggs)  were  fed  in  each  instance.  Rapid-emptying  stom- 
achs required  2  hours  and  15  minutes  for  evacuation,  slow-empt3ring 
stomachs  3  hours  and  5  minutes.  The  eggs  produced  less  stimulation  of 
gastric  secretion  (average  high  acidity,  80)  than  did  meats. 

Raw  egg  white  left  the  stomach  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form  of 
egg  preparation.  A  moderate  secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  induced  in  subjects 
of  a  high  acid  type,  but  this  did  not  become  apparent  until  most  of  the  egg 
white  had  left  the  stomach  without  being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice. 
Egg  white  with  200  cc.  of  distilled  water  produced  a  more  marked  stimulation 
of  add  secretion.  Egg  white  with  200  cc.  of  orange  juice  led  to  a  distinct 
gastric  secretion  and  a  rapid  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Raw  egg  yolk  required  much  longer  to  leave  the  stomach  than  egg  white 
and  higher  acidities  were  developed.  Whole  raw  eggs  resemble  egg  yolk  in 
their  response  whether  unmixed  or  strained  through  cloth,  showing  the  same 
delayed  evacuation  and  greater  acid  stimulation  as  compared  with  egg  white. 
Raw  eggs  produced  somewhat  less  stimulation  of  acid  secretion  than  boiled 
eggs  and  remained  longer  in  the  stomach.  Hard  boiled  eggs  required  on  the 
average  a  few  minutes  longer  for  gastric  digestion  than  soft  boiled  eggs  but 
the  acid  response  was  similar  in  the  two  cases. 

Scrambled  ^gs  required  a  little  longer  to  leave  the  stomach  than  boiled 
eggs.  Fried  eggs  were  handled  as  readily  as  soft  boiled  eggs  or  any  other  type 
of  cooked  egg.  Eggs  scrambled  or  fried  with  a  large  excess  of  fat  remained 
in  the  stomach  a  little  longer,  the  difference  being  most  marked  with  the 
rapid-empt3dng  type  of  individual.  The  belief  that  fried  or  moderately  greasy 
foods  give  the  stomach  appreciably  more  trouble  than  others  was  not  supported 
by  our  findings.  The  response  of  the  stomach  to  plain  and  Spanish  omelets 
was  found  to  be  quite  similar.  Omelets  remained  in  the  stomach  as  long  as 
scrambled  eggs  and  longer  than  boiled  eggs.  Poached  eggs,  shirred  eggs,  and 
soft  cooked  eggs  were  foimd  to  be  among  the  more  readily  digested  forms  of  eggs. 

Eggs  pickled  in  vinegar  were  digested  in  the  same  time  as  the  hard  boiled 
eggs  from  which  they  were  prepared.  Deviled  eggs  remained  in  the  stomach 
a  little  longer  than  plain  boiled  eggs.  The  eggs  of  the  duck  and  turkey  are 
handled  by  the  stomach  in  the  same  way  as  hens'  eggs,  evacuation  being 
somewhat  delayed  in  the  case  of  turkey  eggs  due  apparently  to  their  greater 
bulk.    The  Chinese  preserved  egg  called  "pidan"  gave  rise  to  delayed  and 
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low  add  responses  in  the  stomach  as  well  as  delayed  evacuation.  This  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  the  unappetizing  character  of  these  eggs. 

Cold  storage  eggs  (8  months),  whether  boiled  or  fried,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  fresh  eggs  as  far  as  the  response  of  the  stomach  was  con- 
cerned. The  same  was  true  of  the  mixed  frozen  eggs  of  commerce,  whether 
these  were  scrambled  or  used  in  the  baking  of  cakes. 

Eggs  with  milk,  or  egg-nog,  leave  the  stomach  a  little  more  slowly  than  eggs 
alone,  the  egg  albumin  preventing  the  formation  of  indigestible  curds  in  the 
stomach  such  as  are  likely  to  be  formed  with  nulk  alone.  Eggs  with  bread 
or  French  toast  remained  in  the  stomach  a  little  longer  than  bread  and  butter 
alone  but  not  longer  than  hard  boiled  eggs.  Bacon  and  eggs  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  stomach  almost  as  readily  as  fried  eggs  alone,  while  possessing  a 
distinctly  higher  food  value.  Frizzled  beef  with  scrambled  eggs  were  digested 
as  quickly  as  scrambled  eggs  alone.  Eggs  and  meat  appear  therefore  to  form 
a  desirable  combination  from  the  standpoint  of  gastric  digestion. 

{To  he  condudei) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING  IN  RURAL  BELGIUM 

An  article  which  M.  Paul  de  Vuyst,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Belgium,  has  contributed  to  a  recent  number  of  "La  Vie  aux  Champs" 
(May  10,  1920)  summarizes  the  present  teaching  of  home  economics  as 
a  means  of  developing  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  Belgium.  Aside  from 
encouraging  its  extension  in  the  general  school  system,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  including  it  in  special  schools  and  extension  work  intended 
for  farm  girls  and  women,  where  it  is  expected  to  increase  the  value  of 
such  farm  products  as  are  usually  in  charge  of  women,  and  also  to  improve 
living  conditions  on  the  farm.  There  are  part  time  courses  for  women 
and  girls,  above  compulsory  school  age,  in  movable  schools,  and  (for 
special  use  in  the  devastated  areas)  a  traveling  caravan  called  "ime 
roulotte'^  fitted  up  with  classroom,  dairy  room,  and  experimental  kitchen, 
as  well  as  with  living  quarters  for  two  instructors.  Extensicm  lectures 
and  demonstrators  are  also  to  be  provided,  and  popular  literature  on 
home  economics  topics  is  to  be  prepared  and  published.  The  accom- 
pan3dng  cuts  are  from  Dr.  de  Vuyst's  article. 
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FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

THE  FOOD  ECONOMY  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  VALUE  IN  THE 

COMMUNITY! 

MRS.  HORATIO  DRESSER 
National  Civic  PederaHon,  Boston 

In  all  city  market  districts  there  is  great  food  waste  of  fresh  meat 
bones  suitable  for  human  food.  The  Boston  markets  alone  have  been 
sending  fifty  tons  of  fresh  bones  daily  to  the  renderer,  to  be  converted 
into  fertilizer,  glue,  soap,  and  other  commercial  products,  though  the 
greater  portion  might  be  kept  in  condition  to  make  a  basis  for  soup  to 
feed  the  Boston  school  children,  while  the  fat  from  these  same  bones 
could  be  rendered  and  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

These  conditions  were  well  known  to  the  buyer  for  one  of  the  large 
wholesale  markets,  a  thoughtful,  public-spirited  man,  who  felt  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  better  uses  for  this  material 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  nourishing  soups  or  stews  for  children. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Roland  Baker, 
whom  he  had  interested,  and  a  group  of  volunteer  women  opened,  at 
Morgan  Memorial  in  Boston,  a  soup  kitchen  where  soup,  meat  loaf, 
and  fat  were  prepared  and  sold. 

Brisket  bones  were  used  for  the  soup  stock.  These  bones  are  usually 
sold  to  renderers  without  cutting  off  the  meat  between  the  ribs  and  the 
fat  which  lies  at  their  base.  The  raw  meat  and  fat  cut  from  250  pounds 
of  bones,  weighs  about  70  pounds.  Rice,  barley,  or  macaroni,  with 
carrots  and  onions,  were  added.  The  soup  was  sold  at  eight  cents  per 
quart.  The  fat  saved  was  carefully  clarified  and  sold  for  cooking  pur- 
poses at  twenty-two  cents  per  pound.  The  meat  was  made  into  loaf ^ 
and  sold  for  twenty  cents  per  poimd.  Over  twenty  thousand  rations 
of  food  and  one  thousand  poimds  of  fat  were  saved  during  this  initial 
winter  season.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  given  nourishing  food 
at  low  cost — a  concrete  illustration  of  what  could  be  done  in  food  con- 

1  Presented  at  the  Conference  on  Group  Living,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  May,  1920. 
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servation,  the  country  over,  if  the  public  were  awake  to  the  opportunity 
and  were  willing  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  the  Home  Economics  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  kitchen  work.  Beside  show- 
ing a  good  food  use  for  these  bones,  the  committee  wished  to  provide 
a  nourishing  and  well-balanced  "meal  in  a  dish''  for  Boston  elementary 
school  children's  mid-morning  luncheon.  On  the  third  floor  of  a  cen- 
trally located  building  in  the  market  district,  equipment  was  installed 
for  making  seven  himdred  and  fifty  quarts  of  soup  a  day.  Steam  for 
cooking,  brine  for  refrigerating  were  available.  A  regular  staff  of  two 
cooks  and  a  kitchen  helper,  with  a  dietitian  and  part-time  secretary, 
comprised  the  salaried  staff.  A  force  of  volunteer  women,  interested 
in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  suitable  limcheons  for 
elementary  school  children,  carried  on  the  various  responsibilities  such 
as  preparing  vegetables,  picking  fat  from  cooked  meat,  and  clarifying 
fat.    This  volunteer  force  also  helped  serve  the  soup  in  the  schools. 

To  make  the  ''meal  in  a  dish,"  shin  bones  bought  with  the  meat  on 
were  added  to  the  original  formula  for  the  Morgan  Memorial  soup. 
The  meat  on  the  brisket  and  shin  bones  was  cooked  separately,  cut 
in  small  porrions,  and  added  to  the  stock.  Either  barley  or  macaroni 
provided  the  starch,  and  a  generous  proportion  of  onions  and  carrots 
was  used.  The  result  was  a  stew  rather  than  a  soup,  with  its  caloric 
value  a  little  over  one  thousand  calories  per  quart. 

The  Kitchen  was  opened  at  24J  North  Street  in  January,  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteen  weeks  from  January  14  to  May  31, 1919,  soup  was  sent 
to  eight  schools  in  Boston,  eight  schools  in  Cambridge,  and  seven  distrib- 
uting stations  in  the  two  cities.  In  some  schools  the  soup  was  served 
to  special  classes  only;  in  others,  any  child  who  wished  to  pay  the  stand- 
ard price  of  two  cents  per  cup  could  buy  at  recess  the  seven  ounce  portion 
of  soup.  At  the  distributing  stations,  and  at  the  Kitchen,  soup  was 
sold  at  ten  cents  per  quart,  and  carried  home  in  containers  brought  by 
the  purchaser. 

The  by-products  also  provided  a  source  of  revenue.  The  cooked 
bones  were  sold  to  the  renderer,  the  clarified  suet  was  sold  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  soap  was  made  from  trap  grease. 

The  encouraging  response  of  the  school  committee  and  teachers  was 
due  to  the  definite  results  which  they  saw  among  the  children  served, 
not  only  gains  in  weight,  but  better  mental  reactions  and  better  class 
room  conduct. 
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During  the  season  from  October,  1919,  to  April,  1920,  the  Kitchen  con- 
fined its  work  to  Boston  schools,  and  gradually  enlarged  its  scope  until 
forty-three  schools  had  been  served  in  the  greater  Boston  district. 

The  school  conunittee  gave  the  National  Civic  Federation  committee 
its  cordial  commendation  and  support,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
during  another  school  year  many  additional  schools  might  have  the 
benefit  of  this  mid-morning  luncheon  service.  The  experiment  has 
passed  into  an  established  practice  in  elementary  school  education. 


THE  ROLAND  PARK  COMMUNITY  KITCHEN 

ALICE  E.  BASER 

The  motives  actuating  the  establishment  of  the  Roland  Park  Com- 
mimity  Kitchen  are  foimd  in  the  following  leading  sentences  from  the 
first  '' Statement  and  Questionnaire"  sent  out  to  residents  of  Roland 
Park  about  September  1,  1919.  ''Domestic  servants  are  difficult  to 
obtain  and  hard  to  keep.  ...  If  cooks  cannot  be  hired,  home- 
makers  must  take  their  place The  average  woman  who 

imdertakes  this  must  reduce  her  outside  activities  to  a  minimiiTn  or  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  ph}rsical  and  mental  fatigue.     .  .     Tra- 

ditional methods  of  preparing  food  in  individual  kitchens  are  wasteful 
and  inefficient." 

Before  sending  this  circular,  the  women  in  whose  minds  the  idea  had 
origmated  had  obtained  all  the  data  available  on  the  subject  of  central- 
ized kitchens,  and  had  received  encouragmg  reports  from  three  existing 
ones.  Their  investigations  had  convinced  them  that  the  venture,  if 
carried  out  at  all,  would  be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  not  only 
those  incident  to  any  newly  established  business,  but  those  arising  from 
an  attempt  to  cater  to  the  prejudices  of  family  tastes  in  food.  Feeling, 
however,  that  the  need  for  what  they  proposed  really  existed,  and  that 
the  conditions  in  Roland  Park  for  establishing  such  a  kitchen  were  in 
some  respects  unusually  favorable,  they  sent  out  the  above  mentioned 
circular  to  learn  whether  an  effort  to  organize  a  central  kitchen  there 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  community.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  replies,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  were  received,  agreed 
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that  some  f onn  of  cooked  food  service  would  be  a  boon  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  a  motor  delivery  of  hot  dinners. 
Some  women  who  were  not  especially  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  central 
kitchen  expressed  a  wish  for  other  forms  of  community  cooperation, 
such  as  a  central  laundry  and  an  agency  for  domestic  helpers.  To  enlist 
the  interest  of  all  such  women,  the  ''  Community  Service  Organization" 
was  formed,  with  a  permanent  executive  committee  which  was  to  inves- 
tigate what  could  be  accomplished  along  these  other  lines  and  to  push 
the  kitchen  project.  Two  addresses  at  the  Woman's  Club  by  Mrs. 
James  A.  Odell,  of  the  Evanston  (Illinois)  Community  Kitchen,  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  from  those  who  heard  her,  for  the  Evanston  kitchen 
had  all  the  patronage  it  could  handle  and  was  making  money.  It  was 
resolved  to  imitate  their  methods  as  far  as  possible  and  to  establish  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  cooked  food  as  well  as  to  deliver  hot  dinners.  The 
cash  sale  of  food  over  the  counter  would  help  to  utilize  the  fidl  services 
of  the  emplo3rees  and  to  defray  the  heavy  expense  of  delivering  the 
dinners.  Later,  to  further  accomplish  the  same  ends,  it  was  decided  to 
add  lunch  room  service.  . 

The  next  steps  were  to  secure  a  convenient  central  location  for  the 
kitchen  and  shop,  a  staff  of  employees,  and  sufficient  capital  to  start  the 
enterprise.  Satisfactory  quarters  were  found  in  the  basement  of  the 
Upland  Apartments  at  the  terminus  of  the  Roland  Park  car  lines.  Two 
yoimg  women  with  tea  room  experience  were  secured  as  joint  managers 
and  they  found  capable  kitchen  assistants.  It  had  been  decided  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  capital  by  the  formation  of  a  stock  corporation. 
Accordingly  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  residents  of  Roland  Park  and 
Guilford,  setting  forth  what  had  been  accomplished  toward  starting  a 
kitchen,  and  soliciting  subscriptions  of  stock  in  the ''  Community  Kitchen 
Corporation.''  The  par  value  was  set  at  ten  dollars  a  share,  in  order 
that  every  family  in  the  commimity  might  be  represented  in  the  cor- 
poration and  feel  in  consequence  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  ventiure.  Considering  the  number  of  appeals  for  money  at  this  time 
the  response  to  the  letter  was  very  gratifying,  both  in  the  promptness 
with  which  it  was  received  and  in  the  number  of  persons  subscribing. 
By  the  first  week  in  January  the  amount  deemed  necessary  to  start  the 
kitchen  had  been  received,  and  the  stock  company  was  formally  incor- 
porated. 

Equipment  for  the  kitchen  and  shop  were  then  purchased,  contracts 
were  signed,  and  finaUy  on  January  29,  1920,  the  kitchen  was  formaUy 
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opened  with  an  afternoon  tea  and  sale  of  food,  to  which  stockholders 
only  were  invited.  The  next  morning  the  shop  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public,  offering  for  sale  soups,  salads,  sandwiches,  croquettes,  cold  cooked 
meats,  and  bakery  products.  Luncheon  was  served  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
2.30  p.m.,  and  afternoon  tea  from  3  to  5  p.m.  It  had  been  resolved  to 
defer  the  delivery  of  hot  dinners  until  the  kitchen  and  shop  were  running 
smoothly,  but  dinners  were  packed  in  boxes  to  be  carried  home  by  the 
purchasers,  and  proved  popular  with  many  who  found  themselves  in 
domestic  straits.  The  first  hot  dinners  were  delivered  about  two  months 
later,  and  the  service  has  continued  without  intermission  ever  since. 
The  business  as  a  whole  finds  itself  now  upon  a  pa3dng  basis. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Roland  Park  Community 
Kitchen.  It  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have  proved  much, 
but  some  of  its  problems  might  be  described  for  the  benefit  of  others 
contemplating  a  like  enterprise.  Most  of  them  have  been  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel  in  her  article  on  "Public  Kitchens,"  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  success  of  the  delivered  dinners  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
on  the  kind  of  container  used  for  them.  It  should  be  durable,  attrac- 
tive, easily  cleaned,  and  well  insulated.  The  latest  inventions  in  this 
line  are,  however,  such  an  improvement  on  earlier  ones  that  if  commun- 
ity kitchens  increase  in  number  and  create  more  of  a  demand  for  a  per- 
fect container  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  appear. 

The  expense  of  delivering  the  dinners  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
It  forms  an  appalling  item  in  the  overhead,  and  makes  necessary  the  sale 
of  a  considerable  number  of  dinners  before  the  cost  of  material  and  over- 
head is  covered.  For  this  reason  such  an  adjunct  as  the  lunch  room  or 
the  food  shop,  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  is  a  necessity. 

The  workers  in  the  community  kitchen  will  be  besieged  by  comments 
on  then:  efforts,  both  well-intentioned  and  otherwise.  DiametricaUy  op- 
posite criticisms  of  the  same  article  of  food  will  be  repeatedly  offered; 
so  that  the  most  they  can  hope  for  is  to  please,  not  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  but  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  food  offered  the  best  of  its  kind;  i.e.,  prepared  from 
fresh,  wholesome  materials,  and  cooked  by  experts.  Then  criticism 
will  resolve  itself  into  practical  suggestions,  to  be  gratefully  received, 
and  individual  caprices,  to  be  tactfully  ignored.  Complaint  will  proba- 
bly be  made  that  the  prices  are  too  high,  because  women  will  insist  on 
comparing  the  products  of  the  commimity  kitchen  either  with  inferior 
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articles  obtained  elsewhere  or  with  what  has  been  cooked  in  their  own 
homes.  They  make  no  allowance  for  time  and  trouble  or  for  fuel  and 
equipment  used  when  the  food  is  prepared  at  home.  The  kitchen  is 
neither  a  philanthropy  nor  a  purely  commercial  venture,  although  it  must 
be  run  on  business  principles.  Selling  prices  must  be  so  set  as  merely 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  overhead  and  allow  a  safe  margin. 
If  this  has  been  done,  the  only  way  to  meet  the  complaint  is  to  urge  the 
complainant  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  elements  of  expense  that 
go  to  make  up  a  finished  article  of  food. 

The  most  serious  problem  is  the  securing  of  a  proper  manager  for  this 
complicated  business.  She  should  have  all  the  training  necessary  for 
running  a  successful  tea  room :  she  should  know  how  to  buy  food  judi- 
ciously and  serve  it  attractively,  to  plan  well  balanced  and  therefore 
satisfying  meals,  to  handle  tactiully  both  her  employees  and  the  public, 
and  to  do  accurately  the  bookkeeping  necessary  to  show  where  the  busi- 
ness stands  financially.  In  addition,  she  should  combine  a  knowledge 
of  the  tastes  of  the  community  with  a  salesman's  faculty  for  creating  a 
desire  for  what  she  has  to  sell.  Such  a  combination  of  virtues  is  not 
easily  foimd  in  one  person.  As  an  educative  experience  we  commend 
the  commimity  kitchen  to  the  graduate  in  home  economics,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  anyone  contemplating  the  management  of  such  a 
kitchen  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  one  of  those  already  existing. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  however  great  their  problems 
have  been  and  are,  nothing  in  the  experiences  of  the  Roland  Park  Kitchen 
has  shaken  the  faith  of  its  foimders  in  the  conviction  that  the  need  for 
it  exists,  that  the  best  methods  of  running  such  kitchens  will  graduaUy 
be  worked  out,  and  that  some  day — ^we  shall  not  pretend  to  prophesy 
how  soon — standard  articles  of  cooked  food  will  be  as  universally  deliv- 
ered from  central  plants  as  gas  and  water  now  are. 
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A  SUGGESTION  ON  COOPERATIVE  MEAT  MARKETING 

JOHN  H.  KELLY,  JR. 
Artiutr  Dorr  Markets,  Boston 

In  the  opinion  of  meat  dealers  of  recognized  ability  the  only  way  co- 
operative buying  of  meats  could  be  successfully  carried  on  would  be 
through  group  bujring,  with  the  demand  for  a  liberal  discount,  from  the 
large  retail  markets,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  business,  especially 
if  the  particular  persons  comprising  the  group  would  carry  on  a  cash 
and  carry  business. 

People,  at  least  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  demand  cer- 
tain cuts  of  meat  to  fit  the  particular  purpose  of  the  meal,  i.e.,  we  use 
steak  cuts,  roasting  cuts,  boiling  cuts,  and  those  for  coming.  The  foreign 
people  of  our  country  are  carrying  on  cooperative  meat  stores  success- 
fully because,  as  a  nde,  they  ask  for  no  special  cuts,  very  seldom  using 
steaks  or  roasts  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  boiling  or  stewing  their 
meats  in  their  own  native  methods. 

The  reason  that  group  buying  can  be  carried  on  better  with  large  retail 
stores  is  that  the  buyers  have  a  larger  assortment  from  which  to  select. 
For  example,  in  Boston  some  of  the  most  popular  steak  cuts  demanded 
are  the  first  two  cuts  from  the  hip  or  rump.  As  there  are  only  two 
first  cuts  and  two  second  cuts  to  a  steer  and  as  the  average  small 
market  would  probably  not  have  more  than  two  steers  a  week,  if 
any  number  of  these  cuts  were  demanded  by  the  group  buyers,  the 
market  would  be  unable  to  supply  them.  Some  persons  would  be 
unable  to  get  them  and  dissatisfaction  would  appear  immediately, 
and  eventually  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  entire  group.  From 
the  large  retail  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  group  buying  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  security  and  satisfaction  for  the  reason  that 
such  a  firm  has  the  entire  wholesale  market  from  which  to  select  the 
particular  cuts  that  they  use  for  retail  and  hotel  supply  trade;  and,  as  it 
often  takes  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  cattle  per  week  for 
them  to  furnish  these  cuts,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  supply 
a  large  number  of  any  particular  kind. 
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FURS 

One  reason  that  the  misnaming  of  furs  is  so  common  and  that  no  defi- 
nite legislation  exists  in  this  country  against  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  up  to 
this  time  there  has  been  no  very  siure  way  to  identify  with  certainty  the 
different  commercial  fur  hairs.  Dr.  Leon  Hausman  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  outlined  in  The  Scientific  Monthly^  a  method  of  identification 
with  the  microscope.  With  such  knowledge  available  women  should 
demand  the  protection  which  correct  labeling  would  give.  Dr.  Hausman 
says: 

It  is  possible  to  remodel  and  rename  furs;  that  is,  so  to  dip,  dye,  and  pull 
them,  that  their  original  appearance  is  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  ttiey 
may  be  sold  under  names  not  their  own.  Furs  so  remodeled  may  be  sold  under 
the  names  of  furs  much  superior  in  wearing  quality  or  in  warmth. 

Thus  the  pelts  of  animals  from  warmer  zones,  such  as  the  woodchuck  (mar- 
mot), opossum,  Australian  opossum,  raccoon,  weasel,  Tartar  pony,  Man- 
churian  dog,  and  certain  monkeys,  are  worked  up  by  fur  dressers  into  articles 
but  little  resembling  their  originals  and  sold  under  other  names,  usually  under 
the  names  of  animals  of  northern  latitudes.  Such  furs  are  inferior  to  those 
from  colder  climates  in  suppleness  and  durability  of  leather,  denseness  and  silki- 
ness  of  under-  or  fur-hair,  fullness  of  over-  or  protective  hair,  and,  because 
dyed,  are  brittle  and  less  durable  in  general.  One  of  the  most  durable  of  all 
furs  is  that  of  the  sea  otter  {Latax  ItUris).  Considering  this  to  be  represented 
by  100,  the  relative  durability  of  some  common  furs,  when  used  with  the  fur 
outside  (not  for  linings),  is  as  follows:' 

Durability  DunbaHy 

Species  {Ottw^lOO)        Spades  (Ott$r»I00) 

Beaver 90        Muskrat 45 

Bear,  black  or  brown 94  Nutria    (Coypu    rat), 

Chinchilla 15  plucked 25 

Ermine 25        Otter,  sea 100 

Fox,  natural 40       Otter,  inland 100 

Fox,  dyed 20-25        Opossum 37 

Goat 15       Rabbit OS 

Hare ! .  05        Raccoon,  natural 65 

Kolinsky 25        Raccoon,  dyed 50 

Leopard 75        Sable 60 

Ljnax 25        Seal,  hair 80 

Marten  (skunk) 70        Seal,  fur 80 

Mink,  natural 70        Squirrel,  gray 20-25 

Mink,  dyed 35        Wolf 50 

Mole 07        Wolverene 100 
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The  following  list*  gives  some  of  the  best  known  furs  and  their  usual  mis- 
nomers. 

Specks  Attend  and  sold  as 

American  sable Russian  sable 

Fitch,  dyed Sable 

Goaty  dyed Bear,  of  various  kinds 

Hare,  dyed Sable  or  fox 

Kid Lamb 

Woodchuck  (marmot),  d)red Mink,  sable,  skunk 

Mink,  dyed Sable 

Muskrat  (musquash),  dyed Mink,  sable 

Muskrat  (musquash),  pulled  and  dyed Seal,  electric  seal,  Hud- 
son Bay  seal.  Red 
River  seal 
Nutria  (Coypu  rat),  pulled  and  dyed Seal,  electric  seal,  Hud- 
son Bay  seal.  Red 
River  seal 

Nutria  (Coypu  rat),  pulled,  natural Beaver,  otter 

Opossum,  sheared  and  dyed Beaver 

Otter,  pulled  and  dyed Seal  of  various  kinds 

Rabbit,  dyed Sable 

Rabbit,  sheared  and  dyed Seal,  electric  seal,  Hud- 
son Bay  seal,  Red 
River  seal,  mus- 
quash 

Rabbit,  white Ermine 

Rabbit,  white,  dyed Chinchilla 

Kangaroo  (wallaby),  various  species,  dyed. .  .Skunk  (marten) 

Hare,  white Fox 

Goat,  dyed Leopard 

1  The  Scientific  Monthly,  January  1920. 

'  Modified,  from  Peterson,  "The  Fur  Trade  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals,"  Buffalo,  1914. 
'  Modified  from  Jones,  ''Fur  Farming  in  Canada."    Canada  Conunission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Ottawa,  1914. 


EDITORIAL 

the  Intemational  Conference. 

OmcE  International  De  L'Enseigneicent  Manager 

Fribourg,  le  4  novembre,  1920. 
Ediiar  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
Chhre  Madame, 

£n  possession  du  No.  d'octobre  1920  de  votre  remarquable  publication, 
nous  nous  empressons  de  venir  vous  remercier  de  Tacceuil  reserv6  et  de  la 
place  accord6e  k  notre  lettre  du  15  juin  dernier.  Merci  6galement  des  d^- 
sions  qui  ont  6t^  prises  ainsi  que  de  Taimable  commentaire  qui  y  a  6t6  joint. 

Nous  saisissons  cette  occasion  pour  vous  demander  instamment  de  faire 
tous  vos  efforts  en  vue  de  nous  valoir  de  la  part  de  vos  compatriotes  tous  les 
subsides  que  notre  cause  m^rite,  subsides  qui  est  si  difficile  de  recueillir  dans 
un  Europe  que  la  guerre  a  si  lamentablement  6prouvfe. 

Nous  sommes  en  pleins  travaux  prdparatoires  de  notre  III''*  Congrte  inter- 
national et  nous  nous  ferons  un  plaisir  en  mtoie  temps  qu'  un  devoir  de  vous 
communiquer  les  r6sultats  de  ces  travaux  pr6paratoires  dhs  leur  definitive 
mise  au  point,  qui  ne  saurait  tarder. 

En  vous  remerdant  encore  vemllez  agr6er,  ch^re  Madame,  les  tr6s  vives 
assurances  de  nos  sentiments  confratemels. 

Le  Directeur, 

Leon  Genoxtd. 

This  letter  seems  so  much  more  effective  in  its  appeal  than  if  it  were 
rendered  into  English  that  the  editor  has  forborne  to  use  her  skill  in 
translating  it. 

The  Third  Intemational  Congress  of  Home  Economics  Education 
will  be  held  at  Strasbourg,  July  28-31,  inclusive. 

What  can  we  do  to  help? 

The  Fribourg  office  of  course  wants  as  much  official  support  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  appealed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  subsidy, 
but  the  Secretary  has  been  obliged  to  reply  that,  while  the  Department 
is  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  Conference,  it  is  not  authorized  to  use 
funds  for  such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Genoud  has  been  informed  that  this  is 
always  the  attitude  of  our  Government  and  that  the  policy  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  leave  such  matters  to  private  individuals. 

42 
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Is  not  this  the  special  concern  of  the  members  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association?  Possibly  the  Association  can  increase  its 
contribution.  If  not,  there  should  be  at  least  a  hundred  individual 
memberships  subscribed  for.  It  is  understood  that  Edna  White,  the 
former  president  of  the  Association,  will  be  able  to  represent  us  at  the 
meeting.  Any  others  who  expect  to  be  in  Europe  next  year  should 
plan  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Cooperative  Enterprises.  There  is  no  economic  problem  that  is 
of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  average  consimier  of  today  than. that 
involved  in  the  mmierous  cooperative  schemes  that  are  proposed,  many 
of  them  tried,  and  some  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Such  experiments 
should  be  recorded  fully,  whether  they  be  in  cooperative  buying,  cooper- 
ative selling,  commimity  kitchen,  or  other  community  enterprises. 
Difficulties  and  discouragements  should  receive  at  least  as  much  recog- 
nition as  successes.  The  Journal  is  glad  to  include  such  accounts  as 
are  given  in  this  nimiber,  both  for  the  encouragement  and  the  warning 
of  those  embarking  upon  similar  enterprises.  We  are  glad  also  to  note  an 
experiment  of  a  different  type,  really  one  form  of  co5peration,  that  is 
fostered  by  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service. 

Under  present  conditions  in  the  wool  market,  growers  are  being 
offered  prices  ranging  from  IS  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  wool,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  raw  product  have  been  stored  in 
warehouses  and  on  farms  since  the  slimip  in  wool  prices  began. 

To  meet  this  emergency  and  to  move  the  wool  crop  of  the  state, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  North  Carolina  woolen  mill  to 
take  the  raw  wool  from  the  farmer  and  convert  it  into  either  blankets  or 
motor  robes. 

The  fanner  will  act  as  salesman  for  the  finished  product,  selling  it  at 
actual  cost  and  deriving  his  benefit  from  the  plan  by  charging  a  fair 
price  of  55  cents  a  poimd  for  his  wool.  For  every  blanket  that  he  sells, 
he  will  forward  to  the  mill  10  pounds  of  wool.  To  have  this  wool 
cleaned,  scoured,  carded,  dyed,  spim,  and  woven  into  blankets  will  cost 
him  $5.00.  To  this  will  be  added  the  canying  charges,  amounting  to 
75  cents,  and  $5.50  representing  the  cost  of  the  10  poimds  of  wool  at 
55  cents  a  pound.  The  completed  blanket  will  be  sold  for  $11.25  and 
the  motor  robes  for  $8.75.  Both  products  will  be  all-wool  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  which  is  used  in  the  warp  to 
add  strength. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  working  out  of  this  scheme. 
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1920. 

Glandular  Organs  as  Articles  of  Diet.    Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  30, 1920. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Nuts.    Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  30, 1920. 

An  Unsuspected  Occasional  Menace  in  Low  Protein  Diets.  Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.,  Nov.  20,  1920. 

A  Deficiency  in  Heat  Treated  Milks.  Amy  L.  Daniels  and  Rosemary  Loughlin.  Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

Experiments  on  Carbohydrate  Metabolism  and  Diabetes,  m.  The  Permeability  of 
Blood  Corpuscles  to  Sugar.    Mary  B.  Wishart,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

Some  Amino  Acids  from  the  Globulin  of  the  Coconut  as  Determined  by  the  Butyl  Alcohol 
Extraction  Method  of  Dakin.    D.  B.  Jones  and  C.  O.  Johns,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

Some  Effects  of  Water-Soluble  Vitamine  upon  Nutrition.  Walter  G.  Karr,  Jour.  Bud. 
Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

A  Test  for  Antiberi-beri  Vitamine  and  Its  Practical  Application.    Casimir  Funk  and  H.  E. 
Dubin,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 
«»  Rivalry  between  Sugar  Beets  and  Sugar  Cane.    Ellsworth  Huntington  and  S.  W.  Gush- 
ing, Jour.  Geography,  Oct.  1920. 

Changes  in  the  Polarizing  Constants  of  Sugars  during  Refining.  A.  F.  Blake,  Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

Hygroscopic  Moisture  of  Flour  Exposed  to  Atmospheres  of  Different  Relative  Humidity. 
C.  H.  Bailey,  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 
"^  Sugar  Industry  of  France  since  the  War.    T.  H.  Murphy,  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem., 
Nov.  1920. 

Agronomists'  Part  in  the  World's  Food  Supply.    F.  S.  Harris,  Science,  Oct.  29, 1920. 

On  the  Protein  Content  of  Wheat.    W.  F.  Gericke,  Science,  Nov.  5, 1920. 

Vitamine  Requirements  of  the  Rat  on  Diets  Rich  in  Protein,  Carbohydrate,  and  Fat, 
Respectively.    Casimir  T.  Funk  and  H.  E.  Dubin,  Science,  Nov.  5, 1920. 

California's  Seaweed  Industry  (Agar- Agar).    J.  L.  Von  Blon,  Sci.  Amer.,  Oct.  30,  1920. 

California's  Citrus  Fruit  Industry.    R.  G.  Skerrett,  Sci.  Amer.  Mo.,  Nov.  1920. 

Humbler  Relatives  of  the  Oyster.    May  Tevis,  Sci.  Amer.  Mo.,  Nov.  1920. 

Salt  Industry  of  China.    Herbert  T.  Wade,  Sci.  Amer.  Mo.,  Nov.  1920. 
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Th^  Chair  of  Home  Economics  in  the 
Constantinople  College  for  Girls.  Con- 
tributions to  the  Constantinople  Fund  are 
still  coming  in  from  home  economics  de- 
partments in  normal  sdiools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  With  the  amounts  that  have 
been  pledged  and  sent  in  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  fund  has  not  only  reached 
but  exceeded  $6000,  and  the  Trustees  of 
Constantinople  College  have  appointed  a 
director  for  the  department. 

From  those  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton  has  been 
selected  as  being  the  one  who  best  fitted 
into  Constantinople  College  conditions:  first, 
because  of  her  classical  education;  second, 
her  long  practical  experience  as  a  mother; 
third,  her  subsequent  training  in  home 
economics  work;  and,  fourth,  her  practical 
experience  in  educational  work.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  felt  that  she  could  bring 
to  the  Constantinople  position  an  under- 
standing of  their  classical  standards  and 
thereby  devebp  a  sympathy  between  their 
older  type  of  classical  education  and  the 
new  science  and  implied  science  that  they 
are  just  beginning  to  develop.  Also,  the 
foct  that  she  has  been  a  wife  and  mother 
would  give  her  added  prestige  in  meeting 
the  dtuation  in  Tu^ey  where  the  unmarried 
woman  is  always  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  from  the  editorship  of  the  Joitsnal 
She  is  leaving  earlier  than  she  had  planned, 
taking  a  January  boat  so  that  she  may  co- 
operate in  a  study  that  is  to  be  made  to 
remedy  the  unsanitary  and  crowded  con- 
dition of  Constantinople  due  to  the  influx 
of  refugees  from  Russia. 

Abby  L.  Maklatt. 


Conference  of  Extension  Specialists 
in  Clothing.  The  first  country-wide  con- 
ference of  subject-matter  specialists  ever 
authorized  by  the  Extension  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
was  the  conference  of  clothing  extension 
specialists  held  at  Iowa  State  College,  No- 
vember 8  to  13,  1920.  Twenty-six  of  the 
thirty-three  northern  and  western  states 
were  represented  by  at  least  one  worker. 
Those  attending  included  nineteen  clothing 
extension  specialists;  twelve  state  home  dem- 
onstration leaders;  three  assistant  state 
leaders;  two  assistant  state  club  leaders; 
state-wide  workers  in  foods,  in  household 
management,  and  in  general  home  econom- 
ics; the  head  of  the  work  in  clothing  and 
textiles  in  a  neighboring  state  imiversity; 
and  four  representatives  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service. 

The  conference  was  called  to  make  pos- 
sible an  exchange  of  experience  as  to  field 
problems  and  methods  and  a  study  of  the 
extension  organization  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing to  work  through  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  program  included  such  topics  as  the 
use  of  home  demonstrators,  training  of 
local  leaders,  records  and  reports,  farm 
bureau  organization,  the  contribution  of  the 
specialist  to  club  work,  clothing  work  at 
county  and  state  fairs,  cooperative  buying, 
the  place  of  the  survey  in  the  clothing  pro- 
ject, and  training  for  the  newly  appointed 
specialist. 

Demonstrations  included  the  hygiene 
factor  in  the  clothing  project  (showing  the 
importance  to  health  of  properly  fitting 
corsets);  standardising  clothing  construc- 
tion operations;  selection  and  arrangement 
of  pictures  and  furniture;  and  selection  of 
clothing  for  the  girl  of  high  school  age,  this 
last  in  the  form  of  a  playlet. 
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The  f oUowing  oominittees  were  appointed : 
Genenl  Advisoiy  Committee,  Conunittee 
on  Contracts,  Committee  on  Records,  Com- 
mittee on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Dq>artnient 
and  the  School  of  Home  Economics  of  Iowa 
State  College  acted  as  hosts  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  visiting  delegates  will  long  remem- 
ber their  gracious  welcome  and  their  unflag- 
ging hospitality. 

Reaching  the  Pablic  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  Vocational  and  State  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics  in  Louisiana,  Cleora  C. 
Helbing,  and  her  assistant,  Clyde  Mobley, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ments of  State  Institutions,  recently  con- 
ducted a  demonstration  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Fair  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
introducing  hot  school  lunches  into  the 
schools  throughout  the  state. 

A  well-screened  and  sanitary  kitchen  was 
fully  equipped  through  the  courtesy  of  local 
firms  and  agencies,  and  the  various  home 
economics  departments  carried  on  practical 
demonstrations  in  preparing  and  serving,  at 
cost,  hot  lunches  such  as  might  be  served  in 
any  high  school  In  additon  to  work  done 
by  college  and  normal  students,  one  of  the 
state  high  schools  conducted  a  creditable 
demonstration,  exemplifying  the  type  of 
training  that  lugh  school  girls  were  receiving. 

Appropriate  posters,  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  were  sup- 
plemented by  posters,  food  charts,  and  menus 
from  the  various  home  economics  depart- 
ments. 

Lunch  was  served  each  day  to  many  vis- 
itors attending  the  Fair,  while  the  kitchen 
was  open  throughout  the  day. 

These  demonstrations  did  more  to  arouse 
the  people  of  Louisiana  to  see  the  need  of 
wholesome  food  for  children  than  anything 
else  presented  in  the  state,  while  the  work 
in  home  economics  education  now  in  prog- 
ress was  given  a  great  inq)etus. 

Conference  and  Dedication  of  Wom- 
en's Dormitory  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.    On  October  7  and 


8  there  was  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Amherst,  a  Conference 
on  Women  in  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life. 

The  conference  was  of  interest  and  value 
to  any  woman  who  u  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, whether  she  intends  to  take  an  agri- 
cultural position,  farm  on  a  large  scale,  or 
use  but  a  small  piece  of  land  for  profit  or 
pleasure;  and  to  any  country  dweUer,  man 
or  woman,  who  likes  country  life,  and  wants 
to  know  how  to  make  it  most  worth  the 
living.  Women,  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  some  phase  of  agriculture,  and  other 
speakers  of  national  repute  gave  practical 
help  as  well  as  in^iration.  Mrs.  Francis 
Bling,  President  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  spoke  of  the  agricul- 
tural opportunities  which  are  open  to  women. 
Mr.  C.  Jf.  Galpin  of  Washington,  D.  C,  dis- 
cussed the  Transition  from  Family  to  Com- 
munity Regime  in  Rural  life. 

Nettie  C.  Burleigh,  Wonheim  Farm, 
Waterville,  Me.,  and  Margaretta  V.  Land- 
mann,  Forsgate  Farms,  Prospect  Plains, 
N.  J.,  told  of  their  personal  experiences  in 
agriculture.  Miss  Burleigh  does  her  own 
farm  work,  specializing  in  poultry,  pigs,  and 
dairy  cattle.  Miss  Landmann  has  been 
engaged  in  several  kinds  of  agricultural 
work,  and  is  now  manager  of  an  experimental 
seed  farm.  Edna  Cutter  of  Dracut,  Mass., 
who  runs  a  dairy  farm  and  is  also  agricul- 
tural adviser  for  a  good  many  private  estates, 
conducted  a  round  table  discussion. 

The  dedication  exercises  of  the  new  dor- 
mitory for  women  took  place  at  the  same 
time,  with  greetings  from  the  rq>resentatives 
of  all  New  England  colleges  which  admit 
women.  The  dedicatory  address  was  given 
by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  Emeritus, 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  The  President 
of  th3  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  presented  the  keys 
of  the  new  building  to  President  Butter- 
field  who  acknowledged  them  and  passed 
them  over  to  Miss  Skinner  in  charge  of 
home  economics  and  adviser  of  women. 
The  name  of  the  new  donnitory,  offered 
by  several  of  those  who  entered  the  con- 
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test  to  suggest  it,  was  announced  by  Miss 
Skinner  as  Abigail  Adams. 

The  donnitory,  accommodating  a  hun- 
dred women,  is  very  attractive,  both  without 
and  within.  On  the  north  and  west  there 
axe  views  of  the  Green  Mountain  foothills 
we  t  of  the  Connecticut  River,  while  on  the 
west  and  south  of  the  building  a  wooded 
hillside  makes  a  beautiful  outlook.  The 
living  rooms  are  to  be  furnished  attractively 
by  the  Massachusetts  women  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association.  The  present  girl  students  were 
in  attendance  to  act  as  hostesses  and  to  show 
the  guests  about  the  building  and  campus. 

A  Household  Arts  Exhibit,  given  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Washington, 
Blanche  W.  Stevens,  Director,  included 
garments  and  problems  made  by  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  grades  during  the 
quarter. 

A  table  ^ras  covered  with  exquisite  art 
needle  work,  and  a  dainty  layette.  A  tail- 
ored suit,  made  by  a  member  of  the  house- 
keepers' dass  in  sewing,  was  shown,  proving 
that  women  can  become  expert  in  tailoring. 
Hats  costing  from  $2.58  and  up  were  shown, 
though  many  of  them  could  not  have  been 
purchased  for  $18  to  $20  in  Spokane  shops. 

The  fabric  judging  contest  was  of  espedal 
interest  to  the  many  people  who  visited  the 
household  arts  department. 

Washington  Home  Economics  Associ- 
ation. The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Home  Economics  Association  was 
held  in  Yakima,  October  28,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Educational 
Association.  The  following  program  was 
given:  What  Home  Economics  Can  Do  to 
Help  the  Under-nourished  Child,  Martha 
Koehne,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Benefits  Derived  from  Affiliation  with 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Gawler  of  Yakima;  The  Field  for  Educational 
Directors  in  Retail  Stores,  Isabel  Bacon  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Edna  Waples,  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Bellingham,  displayed  a  garment 
made  of  sugar  sacks  to  show  how  the  Home 


Economics  Department  in  Bellingham  had 
cooperated  with  the  national  thrift  move- 
ment. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Florence  Harrison, 
Dean  of  Home  Economics,  Washington  State 
Agricultural  College;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Mildred  French,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Iowa  Home  Economics  Association. 
At  the  state  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  in  Des  Moines,  Novem- 
ber 4  and  5,  1920,  interesting  discussions  of 
tfiarhing  problems  followed  addresses  by 
Mabel  Trilling,  University  of  Chicago,  on 
Standardizing  Home  Economics  Courses; 
Neale  Knowles,  Extension  Department, 
Iowa  State  College;  Lola  Yerkes,  Iowa 
State  University;  Professor  Baldwin,  Head 
of  Department  of  Child  Welfare,  Iowa  State 
University,  and  others. 

University  of  Chicago.  Inez  Boyce,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
for  the  past  three  years  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics  of  the  lUinob 
State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  Illinob,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  home  econom- 
ics. Miss  Boyce  has  charge  of  the  method 
courses  and  the  direction  of  the  practice 
teaching  in  food  and  household  management. 

Jane  Hyde,  who  has  charge  of  the  home 
economics  courses  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary and  in  the  High  School,  succeeds  Rosa 
Biery,  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  Andrews  of 
Pittsburgh.  Miss  Hyde  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  teaching  in  the  Deerfidd- 
Shields  High  School  of  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Chi  Che  Wang,  until  recently  an  in- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (food  chem- 
btry  and  nutrition),  b  now  head  chembt 
at  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  Dr. 
Wang's  work  consbts  of  the  supervision  or 
performance  of  the  analyses  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetic,  nephritb,  and  cancer 
cases,  thyroid  diseases,  digestive  dbturb- 
ances,  and  others.  She  will  also  direct 
research  in  thb  field. 

Fellowships  for  the  year  1920-21  have 
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been  awarded  as  follows:  Marie  Dye  who 
has  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  working  toward 
her  doctorate  in  nutrition.  Adah  Hess,  B.S. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is 
working  toward  her  master's  degree  in  home 
economics  education. 

NOTES 

Anna  R.  Van  Meter  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  took 
up  her  work  in  Washington  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Miss  Van  Meter  was  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  was  acting  head  of  the  de- 
partment last  semester.  She  has  lately  been 
engaged  in  a  piece  of  work  in  Detroit  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School,  of  which  Edna  N.  White  is  director, 
and  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Faith  R.  Tinman,  formerly  professor  in 
charge  of  Home  Economics  Extension,  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  appointed  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  same  university. 

Geraldine  Hadley  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  home  economics  department  at 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  to  succeed 
Helen  M.  Day  who  has  gone  to  California. 

Mollie  Noble  has  returned  to  New  Zea- 
land after  spending  the  summer  observing 
and  studying  home  economics  in  the  United 
States,  especially  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle.  Miss  Noble  was  sent  to 
this  country  by  the  Auckland  Education 
Board. 

A  letter  from  Miss  M.  E.  Roberts,  in 
charge  of   Women's   Handicraft    Branch, 


Technical  Education  Division  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Department  of  Education,  Sydney, 
Australia,  shows  that  home  economics  is 
making  very  definite  progress  in  that  coun- 
try. Miss  Roberts  made  particular  inquiry 
regarding  available  educational  text  booki 
in  home  economics,  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association  was  of  service  in  sending 
information  to  her. 

Louise  G.  Turner,  formerly  State  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  in  Tennessee,  is 
now  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational 
Teacher  Training,  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Treva  E.  Kauffman  has  resigned  from  her 
position  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  Ohio  State  University,  and  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics, 
State  Board  of  Education,  to  accept  the 
position  of  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics with  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Albany.  Miss  KauiOFman  was 
connected  with  Ohio  State  University  for 
seven  years.  She  developed  the  school 
lunch  work  in  the  small  schools  of  Ohio, 
organized  the  girls'  dub  work,  and  later 
organized  the  teachers'  training  and  field 
work  in  home  economics  under  the  Smith 
Hughes  Law. 

An  intensive  course  in  administration  of 
vocational  education  will  be  given  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Cohunlna  University,  January 
26  to  February  23,  1921. 

The  Vocational  Education  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  will  hold  its  next  annual 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  12, 1921. 


The  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  in  connection  with 
the  Divisbn  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  February  28,  and 
March  1,  following  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education,  February 
24  to  26.  The  program  is  based  on  the  problems  of  the  home  economics  teacher  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.    Further  details  wiQ  be  printed  in  the  February  Jouxnal. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Dermis.  The  Convention  Bureau  of  Atlantic 
City  will  send,  on  application,  a  pamphlet  giving  full  information  concerning  hotel  rates. 


KEWAUNEE  AUTOMATIC  TAKE-UP 
FOR  TABLE  TOPS 


The  illustration  above  shows  the  new  Kewaunee  Automatic  Take-up  for  Table 
Tops,  or  reciprocating  spring  bolt  construction,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  C.  G, 
Campbell. 

For  these  tops  we  use  two-inch  clear  birch  strips  which  have  been  thoroughly 
cured  and  dried.  The  strips  are  matched  with  a  "V"  joint  and  glued  solidly 
together  under  enormous  pressure,  then  dressed  to  one  and  five-eighths  inches  in 
thickness. 

To  secure  greater  service,  we  insert  a  steel  rod  in  the  top,  as  indicated  in  tbe 
picture,  at  each  end  of  which  is  placed  a  washer,  tlien  a  heavy  compress  spring, 
another  dasher  and  a  nut. 

The  springs  are  gauged  to  resist  in  equal  measure,  the  expansive  force  of  birch. 
If  the  top  should  swell  slightly,  the  springs  instantly  retard  that  action  with 
heavy  pressure,  yet  do  not  crush  the  joints  or  break  the  ghie  like  the  plain  bolt. 
When  the  wood  shrinks  back  to  normal,  the  springs  reciprocate  and  assist  the 
action,  taking  abnost  all  the  strain  off  the  glued  joints. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tlie  best  Laboratory  Furniture,  you  will  want  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  Kewaunee  Book.     Ask  for  one. 


UBORATORV       FURNITURE^ 
109  Lincoln  Street 

KEWAUNEE.  WIS. 
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good  flour,  butter,  eggs,  etc.? 
It  is  the  leaven  that  causes  good  or  bad  results  in  baking.  With 
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you  have    a   leaven    that    never .  fails    to    act    evenly   and 

perfectly;  that  makes  the  dough  of  a   fine,    even   texture; 

enables  ingredients  to  retain  their  natural  flavor  and  fresh- 

c  ness,  and  produces  wholesome,  delicious,  digestible  food. 

The  phosphate  element  in  RUMFORD 
supplies  additional  nutrition. 

RUMFORD,  the  dependable,  saves  in 
money,  materials  and  effort;  also  in  full 
pound  (16  oz.)  weight. 

RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  17 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Many  h'^lpful  purrps- 
tions,  are  runtniiii'il  in 
Janet  MoKenxie  Hill's 
f  jimous  book  "The 
R  11  rn  f  o  r  f]  Way  of 
Coi)k«>ry  und  House- 
hold Eoonumy"  sent 
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The    tenter    urirla    throuoh    thf    rlothcf    in 

a    fliJiin"    H    inoit  inriil    I'hit    tniirK    an    olten 
OB    tn    the  oTilifvtTy   irasher. 


UNEXPECTED  visitors  bring  no  worry,  no  matter 
how  much  extra  linen  must  be  used!  That  is,  if 
you  have  a  1900  Cataract  Electric  Washer  with  its  exclu- 
sive figure  8  motion. 

By  means  of  that,  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
clothes  in  a  figure  8  movement  four  times  oftener  than 
in  the  ordinary  washer.  The  water  goes  through  the 
clothes  with  every  motion  of  the  tub. 

And  there  are  other  features,  too  —  the  swinging  re- 
versible wringer  also  works  electrically,  and  the  tub  has 
no  parts  to  rub  against  the  clothes  or  to  be  lifted  out  and 
cleaned.  The  1900  costs  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  to 
operate,  and  washes  the  clothes  in  8  to  10  minutes. 


//  you  'want  to  kiunc  morr  about  the 
1'Jiiii,  icnd  for  lltr  inicresting  hook, 
"iititrt^f  Hrinton's  W'iji"  fiction  with 
sotiK    surprising  facts   included. 


IQOO  CATARACT  WASHER 

IVOO  WASHRR  COMPANY.  209  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Curulian  Kai'lory  an  1  Odire.  Cun.i'lijri  I'.'OO  Washer  Company.  3  57  Yonge  St..  Toronto 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE  ON  LOW 
DIETS  TO  OUR  TEACHING  OF  DIETETICS^ 

AGNES  FAY  MORGAN 
Department  of  Household  Science,  University  of  California 

It  may  even  yet  be  too  soon  to  attempt  to  draw  together  the  teaching 
of  the  recent  vast  experiment  in  Europe  upon  the  nutrition  of  man. 
War  diet  in  practically  every  coimtry  in  Europe  whether  belligerent  or 
neutral,  meant  an  insufficient  and  in  most  cases,  a  one-sided  diet.  When 
such  a  diet  is  followed  faithfully  perforce  by  several  million  subjects  for 
four  years  or  more,  some  general  consistent  results  should  be  observable, 
and  should  be  available  in  the  scientific  literature.  General  agreement 
by  observers  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached  on  a  number  of  points,  but 
striking  discrepancies  are  evident  in  the  observations  and  conclusions  of 
competent  men  upon  other  equally  important  details.  A  brief  r^simi6 
of  the  recorded  data  may  therefore  prove  of  some  value. 

Kinds  of  evidence.  There  are  two  varieties  of  data  upon  the  under- 
nutrition of  the  war,  as  upon  other  biological  questions,  the  statistical  or 
clinical  and  the  experimental  types.  The  first  of  these  is  presented  in 
the  reports  of  physicians,  orphan  asylmns,  and  other  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, prison  and  army  camps,  state  food  or  health  bureaus.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  research  laboratories  in  Europe  and 
America.  Both  kinds  of  evidence  must  be  considered  in  any  review  of 
this  sort,  although  the  statistical  tjrpe  far  exceeds  the  experimental  in 
quantity  and  variety. 

^  Presented  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, G>lorado  Springs,  June,  1920. 
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Some  of  the  statements  published  early  in  the  course  of  the  war  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  recorded  later,  and  also  those  which 
have  appeared  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Military  and  political  policy 
may  account  for  these  differences,  and  economic  need  for  the  great  in- 
crease in  number  and  the  pathos  of  the  reports  emanating  from  central 
Europe  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

General  imderfeeding,  that  is,  deficiency  in  quantity  of  food,  must 
here  be  considered  separately  from  specific  qualitative  deficiencies  in  the 
war  diet,  even  though  in  fact  both  these  factors  of  inadequacy  were  usu- 
ally present  at  the  same  time.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  cause  of  such  a  symptom,  for  example,  as  the  widely  occurring  inani- 
tion edema  should  be  classified  under  the  one  or  the  other  or  both  of 
these  deficiency  factors. 

Inadequate  energy  content  of  war  diet.  The  largest  number  of  observa- 
tions of  the  caloric  value  of  the  war  diet  was  made  by  German  investi- 
gations. N.  Zuntz  and  A.  Loewy  of  Berlin,  and  later  Loewy  with  other 
collaborators  have  recorded  exact  data  on  this  point  for  each  year  of  the 
war  b^;inning  in  1916.  Pfaundler  made  similar  observations  in  Munich, 
and  Durig  in  Vienna. 

The  content  of  the  war  ration,  Pfaundler  (1)  gave  the  civilian  ration, 
in  Munich  in  October,  1917,  as  follows:  for  adults,  protein  56.7  gms., 
fat  30.3  gms.,  carbohydrate  308  gms.,  3delding  a  total  of  1760  calories, 
and  made  up  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  potatoes,  sugar,  cheese,  eggs,  butter, 
and  grits.  Children  in  the  second  year  were  given  the  adult  ration  plus 
1000  cc.  of  milk,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  adult  rations  plus  500 
cc.  of  milk,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  adult  ration  plus  250  cc. 
of  milk.  After  the  sixth  year  children  were  given  the  adult  ration  alone. 
Pfaundler  draws  the  following  comparison  of  these  allowances  with  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  true  requirement: 


1  to  3  months 

4  to  12  months... 

2nd  year 

3rd  and  4th  years 
5th  and  6th  years 
6  to  16  years 


PKOFEX  ftATION 
(PFAUNDLER) 

inmiCB  ftATION 

(OCT. 1917) 

calories  p$r  day 

calories  per  day 

— 

943 

— 

1133 

1550 

2410 

1550 

2082 

2070 

1920 

2070 

1760 
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This  ration  was  noted  as  unaltered  in  January,  1918. 

A  little  earlier  Pfaundler  (2)  had  stated  that  some  advantage  seemed 
to  accrue  to  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6  years,  from  this  imusu- 
ally  generous  diet,  in  warding  off  hereditary  taint,  spasmophilia  and  sim- 
ilar diatheses. 

Jansen  (3),  from  F.  Mtiller's  clinic  in  Mimich,  gave  the  ration  in 
effect  in  the  spring  of  1917  as  jdelding  1600  calories  and  about  60  gms. 
of  protein. 

Loewy  (4)  stated  that  the  daily  ration  in  Berlin  in  April,  1916,  yielded 
an  average  of  2320  calories,  and  68.3  gms.  of  protein;  in  July,  1916,  2230 
calories  and  66.7  gms.  of  protein;  and  in  April,  1917,  1985  calories  and 
59.9  gms.  of  protein.  Loewy  and  Brahm  (5)  in  1917,  made  a  study  of 
the  food  eaten  daily  by  nine  members  of  the  Berlin  garrison,  doing  light 
work,  and  found  it  to  have  a  fuel  value  of  only  1400  to  1800  calories, 
and  25  to  50  gms.  of  protein.  They  state  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  the  poorer  people  in  Berlin  had  less  than  2000  calories  and  50  gms. 
of  protein.  Seventy  per  cent  or  more  of  the  calories  were  derived  from 
carbohydrate.  The  chief  complaint  made  by  Rubner  (6)  concerning 
the  food  situation  in  Germany,  following  the  armistice,  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  low  protein  content  of  the  ration.  He  says  that  bread  and 
potato  do  not  restore  depleted  muscle,  and  for  this  is  roundly  scored  by 
Hindhede  (7)  who  considered  these  foods  protein  sources  of  high  value. 

A  number  of  statements  are  available  as  to  the  English  civilian  ration. 
The  compulsory  ration  early  in  1918,  according  to  the  London  letter  to 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (8),  contained  1} 
pounds  of  meat,  4  oz.  of  butter  or  margarine,  8  oz.  of  sugar  per  week. 
Other  foods  such  as  bread  and  fish  were  not  rationed,  but  milk  was  ob- 
tainable only  for  children,  nursing  mothers,  and  the  sick.  Cream  was 
not  allowed  for  any  one.  According  to  Waller  (9)  this  restricted  war 
ration  in  1918  jdelded  1977  calories,  suflScient  energy  content  for  his 
own  needs,  a  sedentary  worker  whose  weight  had  declined  from  190  to 
175  lbs.  during  the  third  war  year. 

Tlie  English  ration  was  apportioned  per  "head"  of  population,  that  is, 
0.75  of  the  man  value  of  the  calculated  need.  The  "man"  value  of  diets 
was  revised  by  the  Inter  Allied  Food  Commission  to  a  more  generous 
proportion  than  that  devised  by  Atwater.  Greenwood  and  Thompson 
(10)  compared  these  standards  as  follows: 
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ATWATB&'S  COEmClXMTS 


MEW  CO-EmCIZMT  Of  XMTBSAXUKD  FOOD  COUOSSION 


Aget  in  yean 


0-5 

6-^ 

10-13 

\Females 

.^      ,  /Males.. 

16  and  over  <  p.^^^, 
^remaies 

All  children  average. . 


Man 
value 


0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
0.8 


AgtB  in  years 

0-5 

6-9 

...         /  Males. . . . 
llandover<  j.^^.^ 
^  remaies  . 


0.51 


All  children,  combined  ages  aver- 
aged for  the  population 


Man 
value 


0.4 
0.7 
1.0 
0.83 


0.68 


This  more  generous  food  allowance  for  children  is  in  accord  with  the 
later  work  of  Dubois  and  others  (11)  and  of  Gephart  (12)  on  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  energy  output  of  young  boys,  and  with  the  summaries  of 
food  requirements  of  children  recently  published  by  Talbot  (13)  and  by 
Lusk  (14). 

The  Inter  Allied  Scientific  Food  Commission  in  1918  adopted  the 
following  averages  as  representing  the  energy  output  of  adults  : 


Sedentary  work 
Average  work.. 
Heavy  work 


NET 


2500 
3000 
3900 


The  average  diet  of  3000  calories  was  expected  to  contain  a  minimum 
of  52  to  70  gms.  of  protein,  75  gms.  of  fat,  and  500  gms.  of  carbohydrate. 

The  Belgian  ration  in  1917,  according  to  Herbert  C.  Hoover  (15)  con- 
tained 60  gms.  of  protein,  40  gms.  of  fat,  and  300  gms.  of  carbohydrate 
with  a  total  of  1800  calories.  Upon  this  amoimt  of  food  large  nimibers 
of  people  lived  and  worked  apparently  with  little  ill  eflFect.  He  reports 
that  the  public  health  was  maintained  and  that  an  actual  decrease  in 
mortality  resulted. ' 

Loss  of  body  weight.  The  most  obvious  result  of  the  quantitatively 
inadequate  diet  was  the  rapid  and  continual  loss  of  body  weight.  As 
early  as  1916,  Zuntz  and  Loewy  (16)  reported  losses  of  their  own  body 
weight  of  10  to  12  per  cent.  Stationary  weight  was  reached  at  some  such 
point  because  of  resulting  adjustment  of  metabolism  at  the  new  level 
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to  the  lowered  energy  intake.  Durig  (17)  reports  losses  of  as  much  as 
80  lbs.  in  adults  in  Vienna,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  of  that 
dty  were  said  by  December,  1919,  to  have  lost  fully  IS  per  cent  of  body 
wei^t  (18). 

Loss  of  weight  and  failure  to  grow  normally  was  even  more  apparent 
among  children.  In  the  third  war-year,  G.  Fuhge  (19)  made  a  study  of 
the  food  intake  and  growth  of  children  6  to  14  years  old  in  an  orphanage 
in  Berlin,  and  found  a  considerably  retarded  growth,  serious  imder 
weight,  and  constant  nitrogen  loss  in  nearly  all  cases.  Young  babies 
among  the  poor  of  Austria  (18)  even  now  are  reported  as  5  to  20  per  cent 
below  normal  in  weight.  Pfaimdler  (20)  has  recently  noted  a  curious 
leveling  of  weight  among  the  children  of  various  social  strata  in  Mimich. 
Six  year  old  children,  in  the  period  betwen  1914  and  1919,  showed  an 
average  decrease  in  height  of  3  cm.  and  in  weight  of  1  kg.  below  the  nor- 
mal. Since  this  decrease  was  greater  among  children  of  the  professional 
than  the  poorer  families,  the  eflfect  of  the  war  seems  to  tend  toward  a 
leveling  of  the  classes  from  the  somatic  as  well  as  political  and  economic 
viewpoints. 

From  Prague,  Pollak  (21)  reported  the  average  daily  gain  in  weight 
of  a  certain  group  of  children  from  1913  to  1917  as  decreasing  from  20.6 
to  10.8  gms.  At  the  same  time  the  mortality  in  this  group  increased 
from  4  to  15  per  cent. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  these  statements  concerning  loss  of 
body  weight  followiag  underfeeding,  and  they  are  referred  to  here  merely 
because  of  the  continual  references  to  the  fact  in  the  medical  literature. 
The  persistent  opinion,  held  by  many  persons  whom  one  would  expect 
to  be  better  informed,  that  food  intake  and  body  weight  are  not  neces- 
sarily closely  related  can  best  be  answered  by  reference  to  this  gigantic 
Banting  experiment  in  Europe.  A  short  time  ago  a  visiting  professor 
from  Poland  laughed  incredulously  in  my  hearing  at  a  statement  that 
body  weight  might  be  reduced  according  to  a  pre-arranged  rate  by 
regulation  of  food  ingestion.  The  next  moment,  apparently  without 
realization  of  the  inconsistency,  this  same  professor  began  a  moving 
story  of  the  emaciation  of  his  compatriots  resulting  from  war  under- 
feediag. 

{To  he  concluded) 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAFETERIA  AS  A  HOME  ECONOMICS 

PROJECT 

BERNICE  FRANCES  DODGE 
The  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  superintendent,  in  telling  proudly  of  the  work  of  his  school,  recently 
said  that  the  cooking  classes  in  his  high  school  served  luncheon  every 
day  to  two  hundred  children,  and  that  they  served,  not  just  one  hot  dish, 
but  a  complete  meal,  including  sandwiches  and  ice  cream.  He  was 
somewhat  siuprised  to  be  told  that  home  economics  people  did  not 
consider  making  sandwiches  and  dishing  ice  cream  every  day  to  be  of 
educative  value,  and  that  in  conducting  so  large  an  enteiprise  there  was 
grave  danger  of  exploiting  the  children  instead  of  educating  them.  If 
the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  not  a  criterion  of  its  worth,  just  where 
do  we  find  its  value?  Can  a  high  school  cafeteria  be  so  conducted  as  to 
have  a  rightful  place  in  our  course  of  study? 

In  every  high  school  there  are  some  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  go 
home  for  the  noon  hour,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  schools  no  provision 
is  made  for  these  children.  They  bring  lunch  boxes  from  home,  or  buy 
cookies  and  sweet  chocolate  at  the  comer  grocery,  and  eat  a  cold  luncheon 
every  day.  In  such  a  situation,  the  cooking  teacher  recognizes  a  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  specifically  to  her  field  of  service,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  influence  of  her  department  felt  throughout  the  whole 
school,  in  better  health  and  better  food  habits.  What  these  children  eat 
in  school  at  noon,  and  where  and  how  they  eat  it,  are  questions  which 
intimately  concern  the  food  department  of  any  school. 

We  foimd  this  situation  in  Wisconsin  University  High  School  a  year 
ago.  The  plan  which  we  have  tried  there  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
teachers  who  are  finding  similar  conditions,  and  may  serve  to  show  how 
the  work  can  be  organized  as  a  project  with  distinct  educational  value. 

It  was  not  difi&cult  to  show  the  girls  in  one  of  the  cooking  classes  that 
this  would  be  an  interesting  piece  of  work  for  the  winter  months,  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  school.  From  their  very 
simple  study  of  nutrition,  they  could  see  that  a  hot  dish,  to  supplement 
the  food  brought  from  home,  would  be  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the 
best  possible  physical  condition  in  these  children,  and  that  an  attractive, 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  eat  would  be  conducive  both  to  good 
digestion  and  good  table  manners.  To  organize  the  work  intelligently 
and  to  carry  it  out  efficiently  required  a  preliminary  study  of  the  various 
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lines  of  work  involved.  Since  this  was  an  elementary  class,  we  needed 
first  of  all  to  learn  to  cook  some  suitable  dishes,  so  we  had  a  series  of 
lessons  on  cream  soups,  cocoa,  egg  dishes,  baked  hash,  bread  pudding, 
and  other  dishes  which  we  believed  would  be  good  for  the  children  and 
also  popular  with  them.  In  connection  with  these  lessons,  the  girls 
worked  out  the  large-quantity  recipes,  with  costs,  to  file  away  ready 
for  use  later.  They  aLso  studied  what  foods  should  be  brought  from 
home  to  eat  with  the  hot  dish,  to  make  well  rounded  meals,  and  planned 
posters  for  the  main  bulletin  board  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
prospective  customers. 

Working  out  costs  brought  up  the  question  of  finances.  We  decided 
not  to  try  to  make  a  profit,  since  this  was  not  intended  as  a  money 
making  enterprise,  but  rather  as  a  bit  of  social  service,  and  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  food  within  reach  of  the  ones  who  would  need  it  most.  An 
average  of  the  costs  showed  that  a  flat  rate  of  five  cents  per  serving  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  By  making  a  little  study  of  marketing,  we 
found  that  careful  buying  would  save  money.  We  also  had  to  learn 
how  to  keep  accounts,  since  any  one  who  handles  other  people's  money 
must  necessarily  know  where  every  cent  goes.  We  found  that  by 
multiplsdng  five  cents  by  the  average  number  of  servings  per  week,  and 
allowing  oiirselves  that  sima,  we  could  budget  the  money  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  sure  not  to  run  in  debt. 

Then  we  came  to  the  important  consideration  of  organizing  the  work. 
We  decided  that  a  committee  of  three  was  the  best  size  to  handle  it; 
so  the  class  was  divided  into  groups  of  three,  and  each  group  elected 
its  chairman.  We  discussed  the  duties  of  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee members,  what  real  leadership  involves,  and  what  sincere  cooper- 
ation means.  Then  committee  nimiber  one  had  a  meeting  to  plan  the 
dishes  for  the  first  week,  the  posters  for  the  main  bulletin  board,  the 
market  order,  and  their  individual  duties.  They  started  the  accoimt 
book,  which  was  to  be  balanced  and  signed  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
handed  over  to  the  next  committee;  and  they  arranged  the  large  equip- 
ment where  it  would  be  convenientiy  near  the  stove,  sink,  and  table 
which  were  set  apart  for  their  special  use.  They  decided  where  to  have 
the  line  of  customers  pass,  and  how  they  wished  these  customers  to 
rinse  and  stack  their  dirty  dishes,  in  order  to  make  dish-washing  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  committee.  Then  they  went  off  to  do  their  marketing 
and  put  up  their  posters. 
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When  the  opening  day  of  the  "one-hot-dish-cafeteria"  came,  the 
girls  of  committee  nimiber  one  spent  their  class  hour  preparing  the  food, 
wondering  if  it  could  possibly  be  right  to  use  all  those  quarts  of  milk 
for  the  soup,  and  put  in  salt  by  the  tablespoonful;  the  rest  of  the  class 
and  the  teacher  spent  that  class  period  in  ordinary  laboratory  work. 
During  the  following  weeks,  while  the  cafeteria  was  running,  the  class 
work  consisted  of  new  cafeteria  dishes,  and  a  series  of  baking  lessons. 
Many  times  we  were  glad  to  use  large  recipes  for  things  like  cookies 
and  cakes,  and  then  turn  the  products  over  to  the  committee.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  always  delighted  to  find  these  surprises  on  sale  and 
bought  up  the  supply  promptly. 

The  lack  of  a  dining-room  seemed  a  serious  obstacle  at  first,  but  we 
began  by  using  the  sewing-room  and  an  adjacent  recitation  room.  This 
made  our  need  of  a  dining-room  so  evident  that  the  school  gave  us  a 
room  for  this  purpose,  and  had  the  walls  and  wood  work  freshly  painted. 
We  bought  six  kitchen  tables  and  twenty-four  chairs,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  set  of  one  table  and  four  chairs,  and  the 
girls  painted  and  enameUed  them  aU,  designing  their  own  color  scheme 
of  gray  with  green  and  black  trimmings.  This  room  and  the  sewing 
room  together  take  care  of  the  children  very  comfortably. 

The  cafeteria  work  proved  to  be  a  definite  and  interesting  project 
which  enlisted  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  girls.  The  many  problems 
involved  were  of  real  educative  value.  The  girls  learned  something  of 
marketing  and  large  quantity  cooking;  they  found  a  real  need  for  budgets 
and  accounts,  so  that  the  application  of  this  to  house  management  was 
easy  and  reasonable;  they  learned  a  little  of  how  dietetics  should  be  used 
to  plan  meals  and  help  maintain  health;  the  aesthetic  side  of  serving 
was  brought  out  through  discussions  about  how  to  make  the  food  attrac- 
tive and  appetizing;  and  we  all  learned  so  much  about  re-finishing  old 
furniture,  and  so  enjoyed  wielding  a  paint  brush  that  several  of  the  girls 
went  home  and  painted  the  kitchen  chairs,  or  the  porch  furniture,  or  an 
old  set  of  bedroom  furniture. 

The  most  important  educative  value,  however,  was  its  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  girls  themselves.  The  situation  was  always  a 
social  one;  the  committee  had  to  work  together,  first  of  all.  Some 
chairmen  showed  real  executive  ability,  and  considerable  initiative 
combined  with  tact  in  handling  their  committee  members;  many  girls 
developed  an  assurance  and  managerial  ability  which  they  had  never 
suspected  they  possessed;  some  learned  for  the  first  time  the  value  of 
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team-work;  occasionally  someone  shirked,  but  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  lazy  person  by  the  rest  of  the  class  was  usually  enough  to 
bring  about  at  least  a  temporary  reformation.  In  one  case  a  girl  became 
so  ashamed  of  herself  for  slipping  out  of  her  share  of  the  work  that  she 
volunteered  for  extra  work  to  make  up  for  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  committee  had  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  food  served,  and  learn  to  accept  cheerfully  both  the  compliments 
of  their  customers  and  the  adverse  criticisms,  which  children  are  likely 
to  make  in  rather  a  merciless  fashion.  They  also  had  to  train  these 
customers  in  the  clean-up  program  outlined  for  them,  or  accept  the 
consequences,  which  meant  cleaning  up  after  them. 

There  are  many  occasions  during  work  of  this  kind  when  decisions 
must  be  made,  often  very  quickly,  and  when  all  a  girl's  ingenuity  is 
called  into  play  to  meet  some  emergency.  The  girl  must  use  her  own 
best  judgment  and  must  adapt  herself  quickly  to  the  situation,  without 
waiting  to  ask  some  one  else  what  to  do.  Her  self-reliance  and  self- 
confidence  grow  rapidly,  and  she  is  eager  to  have  her  turn  at  cafeteria 
work  come  again. 

The  position  of  the  teacher,  after  the  preliminary  period  of  study  is 
over  and  the  cafeteria  is  in  fuU  swing,  is  that  of  advisor  and  interested 
observer.  She  is  in  the  room  while  the  committee  prepares  the  food 
but  is  so  busy  conducting  the  regular  class  work  that  the  girls  of  the 
committee  feel  distinctly  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  She  will 
wish  to  be  in  the  building  during  the  noon  hour,  imless  there  is  some  other 
teacher  within  call  in  case  of  accident,  but  she  will  not  necessarily  be  in 
the  kitchen.  She  will  be  keenly  interested  to  see  how  the  girls  handle 
it  all,  but  will  leave  the  responsibility  entirely  in  their  hands. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  organization  is  adapted  to  the  smaller 
schools.  If  the  cafeteria  grows  to  such  proportions  that  the  class  cannot 
handle  all  the  work,  hired  help  should  be  secured  for  the  washing  of 
dishes  and  paring  of  potatoes,  reserving  for  the  class  the  managerial 
side  of  the  work.  If  the  enterprise  becomes  too  large,  either  through 
an  effort  to  serve  a  whole  meal  instead  of  one  dish,  or  because  of  the  size 
of  the  school,  it  becomes  an  exploitation  of  the  girls  rather  than  a  project 
of  educational  value.  In  that  case,  the  lunch  room  should  be  put  on  a 
separate  basis,  with  its  own  manager.  If  friendly  relations  can  be 
maintained  so  that  classes  can  contribute  products  to  the  lunch  room 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  that  the  girls  can  be  given  some  experience 
in  lunch  room  management,  that  would  be  highly  desirable. 
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To  have  a  rightful  place  in  our  home  economics  course  of  study,  the 
cafeteria  work  should  measure  up  to  these  three  standards:  it  should 
contribute  something  educative  every  day  to  each  girl;  the  members  of 
the  class,  not  the  teacher,  should  receive  all  the  beneficial  experience 
which  comes  from  the  executive  side  of  the  work;  and  it  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  have  an  influence  on  the  food  habits  of  the  school  as 
a  whole. 


GASTRIC  RESPONSE  TO  FOODS 

ABSTRACTED  BY  MINNA  DENTON 
(Canduded) 

vn 

The  seventh  paper  deals  with  the  response  of  the  stomach  to  vege- 
tables, raw,  and  also  cooked  in  different  wa3rs.  One  himdred  and  twenty- 
four  experiments  were  made  on  25  normal  men.  Presumably  100  grams 
of  vegetables  were  fed  in  most  cases,  though  this  detail  is  not  made  clear. 
However,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  only  50  grams  were  fed  in 
the  case  of  potato  chips,  and  of  radishes;  50  to  100  grams  in  the  case  of 
mushrooms.  The  average  evacuation  time  for  all  subjects  of  the  rapid- 
emptying  tjrpe  was  2  hours  and  for  the  slow-emptying  type  2^  hours. 
The  averages  of  the  high  points  of  the  total  acid  curves  were  70  and  77, 
respectively. 

The  response  of  the  stomach  to  potatoes  prepared  in  the  following  different 
wa3rs  was  determined:  whole  boiled,  creamed,  mashed  (with  and  without  milk 
and  butter),  baked  (with  and  without  butter),  potato  salad,  French,  German, 
and  plain  fried  potatoes,  and  potato  chips.  All  of  these  left  the  stomach  in 
moderate  time  or  1^  to  2^  hours  for  rapid  type  individuals  and  2  to  3§  hours 
for  the  slow  type.  Baked  potatoes  with  butter  required  more  than  the  average 
time  but  plain  baked  potatoes  about  the  same  time  as  boiled  potatoes.  The 
addition  of  milk  and  butter  to  mashed  potatoes  had  little  effect  nor  did  creamed 
potatoes  or  potato  salad  differ  much  from  plain  boiled  potatoes  as  regards 
gastric  response.  Fried  potatoes  left  the  stomach  as  rapidly  as  potatoes 
prepared  in  other  ways.  French  fried  potatoes  required  a  few  minutes  longer 
than  German  or  plain  fried  potatoes.  Potato  chips  (only  SO  gms.  fed  in- 
stead of  100  gms.)  were  handled  very  rapidly  by  the  stomach,  considering  their 
high  solid  and  fat  content. 
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Sweet  potatoes  whether  boiled,  baked,  or  fried  remained  longer  in  the 
stomach  than  white  potatoes  cooked  in  the  same  ways.  Dasheens,  whether 
boiled,  baked,  or  fried  reqiiired  a  longer  period  of  gastric  digestion  than  white 
potatoes  but  no  longer  than  sweet  potatoes.  Cassava  roots  were  fed  boiled 
and  baked  and  were  found  to  require  a  little  longer  than  white  potatoes  simi- 
larly prepared.  Boiled  oyster  plant  required  about  the  same  period  of  gastric 
digestion  as  white  potatoes. 

Boiled  red  beets  left  the  stomach  rapidly,  i.e.,  in  from  1  to  2  hours.  After 
being  pickled  in  vinegar  they  left  still  more  rapidly,  the  vin^ar  evidently 
hastening  the  evacuation.  Raw  carrots  also  left  the  stomach  rapidly  (in  from 
1^  to  2  hours).  Boiled  carrots  took  distinctly  longer  (2}  to  2§  hours).  Boiled 
parsnips  required  a  longer  time  than  beets  or  carrots.  Boiled  turnips  left 
the  stomach  in  2§  hours.  Radishes  in  amoimts  of  50  grams  left  the  stomach 
very  rapidly  (in  from  1 J  to  1^  hours). 

Baked  beans,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  high  protein  content,  remained 
somewhat  longer  in  the  stomach  than  most  other  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
developed  higher  combined  acidities.  String  beans,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
the  stomach  rapidly,  resembling  more  closely  the  green  vegetables  in  stimu- 
latory power  upon  the  stomach.  Boiled  peas  reqiiired  If  hours  in  each  of 
two  cases  or  less  time  than  baked  beans.  Boiled  lentils  appeared  to  require 
a  Uttle  longer  than  peas,  while  raw  endive  resembled  peas  as  far  as  evacuation 
times  were  concerned. 

Asparagus  left  the  stomach  rapidly.  Boiled  cauliflower  required  only  a 
few  minutes  longer  in  one  case,  but  in  a  subject  of  the  slow  type  showed 
delayed  evacuation.  Cabbage  whether  raw  or  cooked  left  the  stomach  rapidly 
even  in  subjects  of  the  slow-empt3dng  type.  Boiled  cabbage  was  not  handled 
more  readily  than  the  raw.  Cold  slaw  and  sauerkraut  reqiiired  distinctly 
longer  to  leave  the  stomach  than  plain  cabbage.  Lettuce  in  spite  of  its  bulky 
character  was  fotmd  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  evacuated  of  foods,  the 
response  to  this  food  resembling  that  to  cabbage.  The  addition  of  sugar  and 
vinegar  or  oil  and  vinegar  delayed  evacuation.  Celery  in  the  raw  state  is 
evacuated  more  slowly  than  cabbage  or  lettuce,  but  creamed  celery  caused 
less  difficulty.  Spinach  remained  in  the  stomach  distinctly  longer  than  most 
v^etables. 

Onions  stewed  and  fried  showed  slower  evacuation  than  other  vegetables 
low  in  protein,  but  not  longer  than  high  protein  vegetables,  when  fed  in 
moderate  amoimts.  Cucumbers  did  not  impose  any  special  burden  on  the 
stomach,  whether  salted  or  imsalted.  The  unsalted  required  but  a  few  min- 
utes longer  than  the  salted  cucumbers.  Boiled  squash  required  2^  to  2^  hours 
or  about  the  same  time  as  boiled  carrots  or  sugar  com.  Raw  tomatoes  left 
the  stomach  very  rapidly  in  all  cases.    Boiled  tomatoes  required  a  longer 
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time.  Mushrooms  require  only  a  moderate  period  of  gastric  digestion — 2\ 
hours  with  a  subject  of  the  rapid  type. 

Stewed  com  left  the  stomach  ahnost  as  rapidly  as  raw  carrots  or  tomatoes 
and  boiled  hominy  required  but  little  longer.  Boiled  unpolished  rice  and 
boiled  barley  were  readily  handled  by  the  stomach  and  usually  passed  into 
the  intestine  sooner  than  boiled  polished  rice.  Raw  agar-agar  (previously 
soaked  in  water)  left  the  stomach  in  1^  hours  as  comp)ared  with  2§  hours  for 
boiled  unpolished  rice.  Hemicelluloses  appear  therefore  to  leave  the  stomach 
very  rapidly  and  show  a  certain  analogy  with  vegetables  such  as  cabbage  and 
lettuce. 

In  general  raw  vegetables  low  in  protein,  as  carrots,  celery,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  and  cuciunbers,  leave  the  stomach  rapidly,  develop  moderately 
high  free  acidities  but  Uttle  combined  addity  and  leave  the  stomach  without 
great  change.  Boiled  vegetables  show  much  more  rapid  and  complete  dis- 
integration. Vegetables  high  in  starch,  such  as  potatoes,  show  very  consider- 
able starch  digestion  before  leaving  the  stomach.  In  certain  cases  hardly 
any  starch  reaction  could  be  obtained  toward  the  end  of  digestion. 

vm 

The  eighth  paper  describes  the  effect  upon  gastric  digestion  of  changing 
a  palatable  diet  into  an  unpalatable  one,  by  jumbling  together  into  a 
mess  all  the  foods  used  in  the  meal,  smearing  the  food  and  dishes  with 
charcoal  to  make  them  look  dirty,  laying  newspapers  instead  of  a  doth 
on  the  table,  and  producing  an  unpleasant  smell  by  means  of  various 
chemicals.  "In  the  first  case  (attractively  served  food)  the  nitrogen 
utilization  was  86.7  per  cent,  in  the  second  (imattractive)  it  was  85.6 
per  cent.  The  nitrogen  balance  showed  a  retention  in  the  first  period 
of  3.0  per  cent,  in  the  second  of  6.4  per  cent.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  was  only  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  eat  the  unpalatable 
food,  and  that  another  subject  who  was  given  the  same  kind  of  food  be- 
came nauseated  and  could  not  continue." 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  be  interested  to  pause  and  consider  a 
critidsm*  which  this  paper  has  called  forth.  The  critic  objects,  that  while 
normal  digestive  processes  might  successfully  resist  the  interference  of 
one  or  two  unpleasant  associations  with  food  (dirt,  bad  smell,  etc.),  the 
result  might  be  very  different  if  there  were  a  protracted  period  of  subjec- 
tion to  impalatable  food  conditions;  that  the  ph3rsiological  organism 
should  be  studied  as  a  unit,  and  that  when  we  so  study  it  "we  not  only 
find  that  'psychic  stimuli'  promote  or  retard  the  secretion  of  digestive 

'  R61e  of  Psychological  Factors  in  Digestion.    Kantor,  Science,  52  (1920),  p.  200. 
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juices,  but  that  all  actions  of  the  individual  are  aflFected  by  the  particu- 
lar surrounding  conditions  of  such  actions."  That  the  Philadelphia 
investigators  are  far  from  defending  the  wisdom  of  "eating  impalatable 
food  in  untidy  surroimdings"  is,  however,  quite  clear  from  a  perusal 
of  the  original  article. 

IX 

The  ninth  paper  reports  the  profound  effect  of  mental  anxiety  on  gas- 
tric digestion.  One  of  the  subjects,  a  first-year  medical  student  whose 
stomach  had  always  previously  been  f oimd  normal,  was  given  100  grams 
of  fried  chicken  on  the  morning  of  an  important  examination  in  chem- 
istry and  wrote  his  answers  during  the  digestion  test.  The  result  was 
that  the  stomach  emptied  itself  only  at  the  end  of  6^  hours  instead  of 
4i  hours  (as  in  the  same  test  repeated  a  week  later,  with  conditions  re- 
moving all  mental  stress),  and  the  highest  total  acidity  was  about  90 
instead  of  about  65,  as  in  the  second  test. 


The  tenth  article  reports  further  tests  which  confirm  the  results  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  papers.  It  reports  also  tests 
which  show  that  the  sight  of  appetizing  food  has  a  greater  effect  in  induc- 
ing a  preliminary  flow  of  gastric  juice  (psychic  or  appetite  secretion) 
than  does  either  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  it. 

XI 

The  eleventh  paper  reports  a  study  which  was  made  "of  the  influence 
of  water,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  upon  the  gastric  digestion  of  a  uniform 
mixed  meal  as  measured  by  the  acid  responses  and  evacuation  times.'' 

Evacuation  of  the  stomach  was  not  appreciably  delayed  by  the  drinking 
of  1  liter  (about  1  quart)  of  cold  water,  cold  or  hot  tea,  hot  coffee,  either 
plain,  with  cream,  or  with  cream  and  sugar.  The  addition  of  sugar  alone  to 
coffee  delayed  evacuation.  Cocoa  in  1  liter  quantities  markedly  delayed 
evacuation.  To  a  less  extent  this  was  true  of  half-liter  volumes.  One  liter 
quantities  of  water,  hot  or  cold  tea,  hot  coffee,  plain  or  with  cream,  delayed 
somewhat  the  rise  of  the  level  of  intragastric  acidity  (i.  e.  acidity  inside  the 
stomach)  as  compared  with  the  basal  meal  alone.  As  high  acidities  and 
normal  evacuation  were  attained,  however,  these  beverages  must  have  stim- 
ulated gastric  secretion,  been  rapidly  evacuated,  or  more  probably  both. 
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Coffee  with  sugar  alone  delayed  the  development  of  gastric  acidity.  Coffee 
with  sugar  and  cream  has  less  effect.  Cocoa  delayed  distinctly  the  develop- 
ment of  intragastric  acidity.  One  liter  quantities  of  tea  and  coffee  gave  rise 
to  marked  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat,  to  vasomotor  relaxation,  tremors, 
and  other  nervous  symptoms.  Cocoa  did  not  produce  these  effects  but 
brought  about  a  feeling  of  fulness  at  the  stomach. 

xn 

The  twelfth  paper  gives  the  results  of  90  experiments  with  gastric 
digestion  of  pies,  cakes,  and  puddings.  ^'The  average  evacuation  time 
on  puddings  for  all  subjects  was  2  hours  and  18  minutes  as  against  2 
hours  and  27  minutes  for  pies  and  3  hours  and  2  minutes  for  cakes. 
Averaging  the  highest  total  acidities,  values  were  obtained  for  puddings 
of  92,  for  pies  of  90,  and  for  cakes  of  90.  Direct  comparisons  of  the 
three  types  of  foods  on  the  same  individuals  indicated  also  that  pies  were 
handled  more  readily  than  cakes,  and  pudding  somewhat  more  readily 
than  either." 

Fruit  pies,  such  as  apple,  pumpkin,  raisin,  and  peach,  left  the  stomach  in 
from  2  to  2|  hours  and  developed  a  moderately  high  acidity  (90  to  100).  Most 
of  the  acidity  is  due  to  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  combining  powers  of 
these  pies  being  low.  Cherry  pie,  high  in  sugar,  remained  in  the  stomach  a 
few  minutes  longer  than  the  above.  Rhubarb  pie  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  fruit  pies,  leaving  the  stomach  in  from  2  to  2}  hours.  Custard  pies 
left  the  stomach  in  moderate  time  (2}  to  2^  hours)  and  possessed  a  fairly  high 
add  combining  power.  Lemon  meringue  showed  a  similar  response  except 
that  the  acidity  developed  more  slowly.  Mince  pies  required  a  rather  long 
time  to  leave  the  stomach  (2|  to  3}  hours)  and  developed  high  total  and 
combined  acidities.  Pie  crusts  alone  remained  in  the  stomach  distinctly 
longer  than  most  whole  pies  or  the  contents  alone  of  such  pies,  and  gave  a 
lower  but  more  sustained  acid  curve.  On  the  other  hand,  differences  in 
evacuation  time  of  whole  pies  and  the  contents  of  3uch  pies  were  usually  very 
slight  so  that  pies  with  crust,  if  properly  made,  could  by  no  means  be  classified 
as  difficult  for  the  stomach  to  handle.  The  addition  of  50  grams  of  ice  cream 
to  a  small  piece  of  pie  did  not  increase  the  burden  of  the  stomach  to  any 
marked  extent.  The  addition  of  20  grams  of  cheese  to  apple  pie  increased 
the  digestion  time  only  a  few  minutes. 

Angels'  food  cake  remained  distinctly  longer  in  the  stomach  than  devils' 
food  cake  and  developed  a  higher  total  and  combined  acidity.  Chocolate 
layer  cake  left  the  stomach  in  moderate  time,  acid  secretion  being  depressed 
by  the  sugar  of  this  cake.    Fresh  and  old  fruit  cakes  showed  almost  identical 
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add  responses  and  evacuation  times  in  the  human  stomach.  Strawberry 
shortcakes  left  the  stomach  in  moderate  time  (3  to  3}  hours)  and  developed 
high  intragastric  acidities.  Lady  fingers  left  the  stomach  in  3  hours  or  in 
about  the  same  time  as  other  cakes.  Ginger  bread  evoked  a  rather  slow  acid 
response  and  left  the  stomach  in  moderate  time.  Cinnamon  buns  left  the 
stomach  sooner  than  most  cakes  but  with  a  similar  acid  response.  Bread 
with  peanut  butter  remained  in  the  stomach  longer  than  cinnamon  buns 
and  developed  a  higher  acidity.  Bread  with  com  sirup  left  the  stomach  in 
2i  hours,  the  sirup  depressing  secretion  somewhat. 

Doughnuts  remained  in  the  stomach  a  few  minutes  longer  than  crullers. 
Acidities  developed  a  little  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  crullers,  due  perhaps  to 
the  sugar  and  fat  content.  These  fried  cakes  required  a  digestion  time  but 
little  longer  than  the  average  for  cakes.  Cookies,  in  spite  of  their  high  content 
of  dry  matter,  were  found  to  leave  the  stomach  sooner  than  most  cakes, 
probably  on  account  of  their  granular  texture.  Ginger  cookies  required  a 
little  longer  than  those  less  highly  flavored,  and  the  acid  development  was 
less  rapid. 

Chocolate  com  starch  pudding,  rice  pudding  with  or  without  raisins,  Indian 
pudding,  bread  pudding,  and  gelatin  left  the  stomachs  of  individuals  of  the 
rapid-empt)dng  type  very  quickly  (in  Ij  to  2  hours).  Rice  puddings  with 
raisins  left  a  little  sooner  than  plain  rice  pudding.  Cabinet  pudding.  Brown 
Betty  pudding,  cup  custard,  and  apple  tapioca  required  only  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Plain  tapioca  remained  in  the  stomach  a  Uttle  longer  than  apple 
tapioca.  Plum  pudding  left  the  stomach  slowly.  The  highest  total  and 
combined  acidities  were  caused  by  Indian  pudding,  bread  pudding,  and  cup 
custard,  all  of  these  being  high  in  protein.  The  other  puddings  developed 
moderate  acidities  except  gelatin,  which  produced  Uttle  acid  stimulation  and 
left  the  stomach  very  quickly. 


The  thirteenth  paper  reporting  gastric  response  to  sugars  and  candies, 
summarizes  findings  as  follows: 

Large  amounts  (100  grams)  of  cane  sugar  or  of  glucose  in  concentrated 
solution  markedly  depressed  gastric  secretion  and  delayed  evacuation  of  the 
stomach.  Small  amounts  (10  grams)  of  either  did  not  appreciably  inhibit. 
Candies  depress  secretion  and  delay  evacuation  in  proportion  to  their  sugar 
content  and  the  amounts  of  them  ingested.  This  tendency  is  influenced, 
however,  by  flavoring  substances  and  particularly  by  added  food  ingredients 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  or  chocolate,  which  stimulate  gastric  secretion. 
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Candies  should  be  eaten  not  before  but  after  meals.  Hard  candies  which 
must  be  sucked  are  preferable  to  cream  candies  for  children  because  of  the 
smaller  quantity  of  less  concentrated  sugar  solution  derived  from  them. 

Cane  sugar  and  maple  sugar  elicited  much  the  same  response  from  the 
human  stomach  as  glucose,  although  the  possibility  that  the  greater  sweetness 
and  less  rapid  absorption  of  the  first  mentioned  sugars  gives  them  a  slight 
advantage  is  not  excluded.  Soft  candies  such  as  bonbons,  soft  creamy  wafers, 
and  the  interiors  of  chocolate  creams  when  given  in  100  gram  portions  exerted 
the  same  depressing  action  on  gastric  secretion  and  evacuation  as  concen- 
trated sugar  solutions. 

Peppermint  oil  used  as  a  flavoring  agent  delayed  evacuation,  while  straw- 
berry fruit  flavor  appeared  to  accelerate  it.  Chocolate  appeared  to  stimulate 
gastric  secretion  as  indicated  by  experiments  on  milk  chocolate,  chocolate 
fudge,  and  chocolate  creams,  which  gave  higher  acid  figures  than  plain  sugar 
candies.    Stale  chocolates  remained  in  the  stomach  relatively  long. 

The  sucking  of  hard  candies  introduced  but  a  small  amount  of  sugar  into 
the  stomach,  which  was  readily  evacuated,  and  exerted  but  little  action  on 
gastric  secretion.  Chewing  caramels  gave  rise  to  a  more  voluminous  secretion 
than  cream  candies,  but  evacuation  times  were  about  the  same.  Salt  water 
taffy  gave  rise  to  less  secretion,  while  gum  drops  left  the  stomach  rapidly 
with  little  acid  production.  Plain  marshmallows  remained  in  the  stomach 
rather  long,  but  after  being  toasted  these  confections  left  the  stomach  rapidly 
and  gave  rise  to  high  intragastric  acidities.  Licorice  gave  rise  to  a  fairly 
abundant  secretion  and  remained  in  the  stomach  for  nearly  three  hours. 

Sugared  or  buttered  pop  com  developed  a  moderate  acidity  and  left  the 
stomach  rather  quickly.  The  addition  of  honey  to  bread  did  not  delay 
evacuation,  although  acid  production  was  somewhat  depressed. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  study  of  the  effect  of  candy  and 
S3nrup  upon  gastric  action,  differs  in  one  important  respect  from  the 
similar  studies  previously  made  on  other  foods.  100-gram  portions  of 
most  of  these  foods  correspond  very  well  with  amounts  which  may  well 
be  served  at  a  single  sitting;  but  in  the  case  of  candy  or  syrup,  100  grams 
is  a  larger  amount  than  most  persons  would  be  likely  to  consume  at  once. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  instances  cited  above,  where  this  amount  was 
reduced  (honey  on  bread,  only  20  grams;  sucking  of  hard  candies,  only 
5  to  15  grams  actually  ingested),  the  unfavorable  results  of  sweets  in  the 
stomach  were  minimized. 
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THE  FOOD  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR.,  AND  BERTHA  M.  WOOD 

(Concluded) 

THE  ITALIANS"  ^ 

Italy  has  a  dimate  much  like  that  of  California,  which  gives  the 
people  a  long  farming  season,  but  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  simmier  in 
southern  Italy  very  little  work  is  done  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Wheat,  com,  and  other  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  chickens,  pigs,  and  goats' 
milk  constitute  the  food  products  of  the  farms.  Some  yield  a  greater 
variety  than  others,  depending  on  the  ambition  and  aggressiveness  of 
the  farmer. 

The  Italians  make  their  own  cheese  from  goats'  milk;  they  lay  in  a 
store  of  dried  peppers  and  strings  of  garlic  for  the  winter,  and  they  make 
enough  tomato  paste  to  last  during  the  season.  Here  and  there  one  finds 
olives  raised  for  family  use.  These  are  pickled,  both  ripe  and  green, 
and  used  not  only  as  a  relish,  but  cooked  with  macaroni  or,  in  northern 
Italy,  with  commeal. 

The  Italians  who  come  to  America  are  the  peasants  or  country  land 
workers.  They  are  heavily  taxed  at  home  and  almost  no  educational 
opportunities  are  provided  for  their  children.  Ready  money  is  scarce, 
and  saving  is  a  slow  process.  The  needs  of  the  family  are  supplied  from 
the  farms  direct,  or  by  exchange  with  neighbors., 

Italians  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  those  from  northern  Italy, 
those  from  central  Italy,  and  the  sea-coast  group — the  Sicilians  and 
those  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Northern  group  know 
as  little  about  the  foods  of  the  central  and  sea-coast  groups  as  they  do 
of  their  dialects,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Italians  from  the  northern  provinces  use  stronger  drinks  than 
wine,  both  at  and  between  meals.  Their  diet  consists  of  black  coffee 
for  adults,  goats'  milk  for  children,  and  bread  without  butter,  for  break- 

'  Studies  already  published  concerning  the  Italians  in  this  country  include: — Dietary 
Studies  in  Chicago,  1895-96,  Bulletin  55  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations;  Italians  in 
Chicago,  in  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1897;  G.  LaPiana,  Italians  in  Mil- 
waukee, 1915;  The  Italian  in  Chicago,  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Feb.  1919.    The  first  mentioned  bulletin  also  includes  a  study  of  Bohemian  diet. 

See  also  Italian  Cookery,  by  Eva  Mariotti,  in  the  Jouw^al  for  August,  1919. 
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fast.  The  bread  is  made  of  wheat,  home  grown  and  ground.  It  is 
heavy  and  dark  in  color  because  the  wheat  is  not  put  through  any  refin- 
ing process.  The  bread  is  made  in  large  round  loaves,  or  in  oblong  pieces, 
and  is  baked  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven  without  being  placed  in  tins. 
Oftentimes  it  is  baked  on  the  stones  in  one  side  of  an  open  fireplace,  or 
out-of-doors  on  heated  stones.    This  gives  a  heavy  crust  on  all  sides. 

The  mid-day  meal  is  not  considered  an  important  one,  as  the  men  are 
out  in  the  fields  during  the  farming  season  which  lasts  from  early  spring 
till  late  fall.  Often  the  women  are  with  them  helping  with  the  work. 
Sometimes  they  take  along  bread,  cheese,  and  coffee,  sometimes  a  piece 
of  sausage.  If  they  return  to  the  house  they  have  bread,  fried  eggs,  and 
black  coffee.  The  important  meal  is  served  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
and  preparation  for  it  is  generally  started  early  in  the  morning.  The 
black  pot  is  put  over  the  fire,  and  into  this  is  put  a  small  amoimt  of  meat 
or  some  beans.  Their  variety  of  the  latter  is  so  great  that  they  can  use 
a  different  kind  each  day  in  the  week  if  they  wish.  Later  they  add 
vegetables,  then  macaroni,  and  lastly  fat,  either  lard  or  olive  oil.  Po- 
lenta may  be  started  in  this  same  black  iron  pot.  This  is  a  thick  corn- 
meal  mush,  to  which  is  added  tomato  paste  or  ripe  tomatoes.  Some- 
times it  is  changed  by  the  addition  of  grated  cheese  or  bits  of  pork  or 
garlic.  It  is  eaten  hot  or,  if  allowed  to  cool,  is  sliced  and  fried  in  olive 
oil.    This  is  eaten  with  bread  and  butter. 

Proceeding  south  in  Italy  one  finds  the  use  of  alcohol  decreasing  and 
more  wine  used  at  meals  and  on  social  occasions,  accompanied  by  cakes. 
The  food  produced  in  central  Italy  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
North.  It  is,  however,  raised  more  abundantly,  as  the  farming  season  is 
no  longer.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  quantity  and  the  poor- 
est people  have  them  in  abundance.  Very  little  meat  is  used;  it  is  served 
not  more  than  once  a  week  in  some  families,  and  in  others  on  festive 
occasions  only.  Here  again  we  find  the  many  kinds  of  ''pasta"  or  mac- 
aroni used  in  combination  with  different  vegetables,  garlic,  and  oil. 
When  bread  is  eaten  with  it,  no  butter  accompanies  it.  The  peasants 
use  very  few  pastries  or  cakes  except  on  feast  days;  then  they  are  elabor- 
ate, such  as  ''Gateau  Margherita"  made  with  ten  eggs  and  whites  of 
five  more,  butter,  flour  and  ahnond  flavoring. 

In  the  frosting  of  cakes  the  Italians  exercise  all  their  artistic  ability, 
beautifying  and  ornamenting  them.  It  is  because  of  the  expense  and 
the  unusual  amoimt  of  time  and  work  it  takes  to  make  them  that  pastries 
are  not  used  oftener.    Fruit  takes  their  place  in  the  every  day  diet  of 
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the  people.  Goats  furnish  milk  for  the  family.  The  children  have  it 
to  drink,  and  the  surplus  is  used  for  cheeses  of  various  kinds. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  people  of  northern  and  central  Italy  have  a  very 
well-balanced  diet,  with  protein  from  milk,  cheese,  ^ggs,  and  meat; 
carbohydrates  from  macaroni  in  its  various  forms  and  bread;  mineral 
matter  from  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  fat  from  olive  oil.  From  the 
milk,  vegetables,  and  egg  yolks  they  derive  vitamines  to  promote  growth. 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  their  daily  food  in  calories  as  they  generally 
have  a  one-dish  meal  prepared  in  a  large  kettle  from  which  each  one  helps 
himself,  eating  imtil  he  is  satisfied. 

The  occupation  of  the  southern  Italians  outside  the  large  cities,  is 
fishing.  Some  are  engaged  in  the  sponge  fisheries,  others  in  coral  fish- 
ing, while  the  largest  proportion  are  fishing  for  food.  As  a  result  the 
searcoast  people  have  a  more  varied  diet  than  the  other  two  groups. 
Fish  of  innumerable  kinds,  including  shell  fish,  are  added  to  their  daily 
menus,  these  ranging  from  snails,  the  smallest  variety,  to  ink  fish,  one 
of  the  largest.  Snails  are  sometimes  combined  with  rice  or  macaroni. 
They  are  put  into  water  and  left  to  soak  out  of  their  shells.  Then  the 
shells  are  taken  out  and  the  water  turned  o£F,  leaving  the  snail  meats  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.  These  are  scooped  out  and  mixed  with  the 
macaroni,  to  which  may  have  been  added  garlic,  green  or  red  peppers, 
or  tomatoes,  for  the  southern  Italians  are  fond  of  more  highly  seasoned 
food  than  the  other  two  groups.  All  small  fish  are  used  in  combina- 
tions of  this  kind,  while  larger  fish  are  boiled,  baked,  or  fried  in  olive  oil 
and  served  with  a  tomato  sauce,  to  which  garlic  and  green  peppers  have 
been  added. 

The  diet  of  the  Italians  in  the  cities  is  more  expensive  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  Incomes  are  larger  and  trans- 
portation brings  food  materials  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  from  northern 
Africa  and  even  from  this  coimtry .  These  people  use  more  sweets,  in  the 
line  of  pastry  and  cake.  Afternoon  tea  is  always  accompanied  by  tea 
cakes  and  light  wine  is  served  with  small  cakes. 

Throughout  Italy  the  variety  of  foods  is  more  limited  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer,  as  the  people  have  little  knowledge  of  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables,  except  the  making  of  tomato  paste,  the  pickling  of 
peppers,  cucumbers,  and  olives,  and  the  drying  of  peppers  and  garlic. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Italians  in  the  United  States  they  readily  find 
friends  and  neighbors  from  their  own  section  of  the  home  coimtry  and 
establish  their  homes  near  them.    From  the  different  foods  carried  in 
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the  markets  one  can  generally  tdl  from  what  locality  the  people  came. 
Macaroni  is  not  only  imported,  but  is  also  manufactured  in  this  coimtry. 
There  is  Indian  meal  for  their  polenta,  meat  and  fish  in  abimdance,  and 
plenty  of  v^etables  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  but  everything  is  much 
more  expensive  than  at  home.  The  Italian  laborer  here  is  paid  larger 
wages,  he  handles  more  money  than  in  Italy,  but  with  the  joy  of  this 
comes  the  realization  that  it  costs  much  more  to  live. 

The  most  important  food  that  is  missing  from  the  Italian  diet  in  this 
country  is  milk.  Herds  of  goats  and  cows  with  their  calves  are  not 
driven  aroimd  our  streets  from  door  to  door  to  furnish  the  day's  supply 
of  milk  for  a  few  pennies,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  No 
great  effort  was  necessary  in  Italy  to  have  milk;  goats  were  inexpensive, 
both  their  first  cost  and  their  maintenance;  cows  were  always  kept  on 
a  farm  if  goats  were  not,  and  the  more  well-to-do  often  had  both.  These 
animals  were  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the  place  as  the  grape  vines 
and  fruit  trees. 

In  this  country  it  is  an  effort  to  get  milk  and  it  has  to  be  planned  for. 
As  it  is  usually  considered  a  drink  rather  than  a  food,  the  food  is  bought 
first;  then  if  anything  is  left,  and  usually  there  is  not  much,  it  is  used 
for  milk. 

More  meat  can  be  had  than  in  the  old  coimtry,  and  the  Italian  enjojrs 
it,  and  feels  better  satisfied  when  he  has  it  in  large  proportion  with  his 
macaroni  and  olive  oil.  While  it  was  used  only  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
Italy,  now  it  becomes  part  of  the  daily  dietary.  The  family  like  vege- 
tables, but  to  get  from  them  the  amoimt  of  satisfaction  and  btdk  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  would  incur  too  great  an  expense.  Either 
they  leave  out  both  milk  and  meat,  and  live  largely  on  starches — ^bread, 
macaroni,  and  potatoes — ^and  vegetables,  or  meat  is  used  at  the  sacrifice 
of  vegetables  and  milk.  When  the  health  of  the  family  suffers  through 
this  great  change  in  diet,  one  often  hears,  ^'My  man  no  like  his  work, 
he  sick,"  or  "My  child,  he  no  good  since  he  came  here,"  always  attribut- 
ing the  difficulty  to  the  wrong  cause.  Eggs  are  another  staple  in  the 
diet  in  Italy  which  is  ahnost  prohibited  here  because  of  high  prices,  unless 
the  family  raise  chickens.  Many  of  their  soups  require  a  large  nimiber 
of  eggs,  eggless  soup  being  ahnost  imknown  to  them. 

These  conditions  and  changes  help  to  indicate  the  hard  problem  which 
the  woman  in  the  Italian  family  has  to  meet  in  this  country.  Doubtless 
she  is  imaccustomed  to  marketing,  and  generally  has  no  one  to  help  her 
who  has  solved  the  problem,  so  she  quite  naturally  follows  in  the  foot- 
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steps  of  Others  who  have  known  no  more  than  she  "  the  way  out"  into 
a  dietary  suited  to  the  new  needs  of  her  family  and  to  American  supplies. 
The  result  is  that  a  readjustment  takes  place  without  any  real  plan  for 
an  adequate  diet.  The  raw  food  materials  of  the  Italian  diet,  many  of 
which  were  easily  procured  from  their  own  farms,  when  combined  in 
their  home  coxmtry  ways,  furnished  a  cheap  well-balanced  diet.  In 
this  coimtry,  because  of  greater  cost  and  more  difficulty  in  securing,  the 
Italians  often  have  a  poorly-balanced  diet,  and  one  short  in  some  of  the 
most  important  food  elements. 

The  Italian  children  are  given  the  adult's  diet  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  swaddling  clothes.  The  larger  the  abdomen  the  stronger  and  health- 
ier the  mother  considers  the  child.  A  diet  of  milk,  strained  cereal,  and 
fruit  juices  is  unknown  to  an  Italian  mother.  Too  large  an  amoimt  of 
macaroni  or  rice  and  lard  are  usually  included  and  often  the  children 
suffer  from  constipation  because  of  this  excess  of  starch  with  few  vege- 
tables and  little  fruit.  The  children  learn  to  take  tea  or  black  coffee  and 
bread  without  butter  for  breakfast.  Usually  this  means  a  meal  of  200 
to  250  calories,  composed  of  carbohydrates,  instead  of  one  of  500  calories, 
such  as  they  should  have  obtained  from  a  combination  of  protein,  car- 
bohydrates, mineral  matter,  and  fats.  At  noon  the  meal  often  consists  of 
bread  again  with  a  piece  of  bologna  and  more  tea  or  coffee.  At  night 
or  supper  time  comes  the  big  meal  of  the  day  which  is  started  in  the 
morning,  as  in  their  native  country,  and  cooked  either  in  one  large  kettle 
or  in  several  small  ones,  the  contents  being  put  into  one  in  the  last 
process  of  preparation. 

The  Italian  woman,  when  she  does  cook  a  meal,  spends  much  time  and 
care,  and  the  results  are  very  appetizing.  This  fact  gives  encourage- 
ment, showing  what  an  apt  pupil  she  would  be  if  taught  early  on  her 
arrival  how  to  market,  what  raw  food  materials  like  those  of  her  home 
country  can  be  secured,  what  substitutes  can  be  used,  and  what  a  day's 
dietary,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  should  contain  and  why.  In 
attempting  to  furnish  this  instruction,  native  dishes  and  raw  food  mate- 
rials should  be  recognized  and  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  If  olive  oil 
is  a  luxury,  other  vegetable  oils  may  be  introduced.  Soups  may  be 
given  that  will  have  the  Italian  flavor  of  tomato  or  garlic  or  both.  To 
them  may  have  been  added  macaroni  in  one  of  its  various  forms,  or  rice, 
and  this  will  furnish  thickening  in  the  place  of  eggs.  Milk  soups  will 
be  acceptable  only  when  highly  flavored  or  after  the  family  have  learned 
to  like  white  sauces.    When  the  value  of  the  vegetables  the  Italians  have 
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always  cared  for  is  explained,  often  they  are  willing  to  substitute  more 
of  them  for  meat.  Cheese  is  used  more  sparingly  here  because  the 
people  cannot  make  it  themselves  and  therefore  must  buy  it.  This 
adds  another  expense,  with  the  result  that  less  is  used. 

The  Italians  have  as  good  combinations  of  food  from  which  to  select 
as  can  be  found  in  American  cook-books,  when  special  diets  must  be 
given  to  those  who  are  not  well.  Italian  children  do  not  need  to  be  en- 
couraged to  eat  macaroni,  vermicelli,  or  spaghetti,  which  are  usually 
well  cooked.  They  are  quite  ready  to  eat  oat  meal  or  rolled  oats  if  these 
are  cooked  in  milk  and  raisins  added.  A  constipation  diet  includes 
vegetables,  served  in  the  many  different  ways  of  cooking  and  combining, 
and  fresh  fruit  or  fruit  juices.  When  constipation  is  found  among  the 
Italians  it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  financially 
unable  to  secure  vegetables,  fruit,  and  olive  oil  and  have  lived  exclu- 
sively on  macaroni,  rice,  and  lentils. 

An  Italian  patient  with  nephritis  finds  it  very  hard  to  leave  cheese 
out  of  his  diet.  He  does  not  miss  the  other  forms  of  protein  so  much. 
Very  little  meat  is  used  at  any  time;  eggs  are  used  as  thickening,  and 
would  not  be  missed  if  another  thickening  were  used;  but  cheese  furnishes 
flavor  for  many  dishes.  Therefore  if  any  protein  is  to  be  allowed, 
cheese  should  be  selected. 

Tuberculous  patients  may  be  given  milk  in  the  same  forms  as  are 
prescribed  for  undernourished  children,  and  eggs  in  soups.  The  Italian 
people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  soft  eggs,  but  have  many  recipes  for 
using  hard-boiled  eggs.  Patients  may  be  taught  to  poach  or  drop  them 
and  serve  a  little  grated  cheese  on  them.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  eat 
them.  Sugar  may  be  prescribed  in  fruit  compotes — stewed  fruits,  made 
of  either  fresh  or  dried  fruits.  Raisins  and  almond  paste  are  other  forms 
of  sweets. 

Diabetic  patients  find  it  very  hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  diet 
without  any  "pasta"  or  macaroni.  Among  the  poorer  people  it  has 
always  been  the  staple  at  every  meal.  Vegetables  used  by  them  in 
many  combiaations  are  prescribed  for  this  disease.  Tomatoes  may  be 
scooped  out,  an  egg  dropped  in  each,  and  the  tomatoes  placed  in 
a  small  dish  and  baked  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Mushrooms  are  often 
chopped  and  baked  in  tomatoes.  Beans  of  all  kinds  are  used  in 
their  dietaries  and  must  be  removed.  Often  the  use  of  mushrooms  may 
be  encouraged  in  their  place.  Endive  is  enjoyed  as  well  as  dandelions 
and  spinach. 
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If  the  Italians  can  secure  their  preferred  diet  it  is  usually  well-bal- 
anced. Naturally  they  are  painstaking,  good  cooks.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, at  all  impossible  for  a  person  who  knows  their  native  dietaries  to 
help  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  in  this  country  and  to 
the  needs  in  their  local  environment.  Understanding  of  their  dietary 
background  is  absolutely  essential  to  successful  results. 

APPUCATIONS   TO   HEALTH   WORK  AMD   TO   INSTITUTIONAL   SERVICE 

From  our  studies  of  dietary  backgrounds  it  has  become  apparent: 

1.  That  a  family  coming  to  this  coxmtry  from  a  wholly  different  en- 
vironment is  xmder  an  enormous  handicap  in  attaining  a  satisfactory 
diet,  particularly  when  the  income  is  small. 

2.  That  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  even  dietitians  generally 
lack  knowledge  of  the  native  diets  and  usual  food  habits  of  the  foreign- 
bom. 

3.  That  a  large  number  of  the  foods  of  foreign-bom  peoples  are  well 
adapted  to  their  ph3rsical  needs. 

4.  That  most  of  these  foods  can  be  obtained  in  this  coxmtry. 

5.  That  the  dietary  errors  arising  in  this  country  are  largely  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  balance  in  the  diet  due  to  such  causes  as  change  of 
environment  or  new  scales  of  prices;  and  that  the  problem  before  the  die- 
titian is  not  so  much  to  introduce  a  complete  ^'American''  dietary  as  it 
is  to  restore  the  fomier  dietary  balance  by  suppljring  lost  elements. 

6.  Knowledge  of  foods  of  the  foreign-bom  and  of  their  native  dietaries 
is  the  foundation  of  all  success  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  a  necessity  in  deal- 
ing with  many  specific  problems  of  health  or  of  disease,  and  is  invalua- 
ble as  a  means  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  between  the 
American-bom  and  the  immigrant.  ^'The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach."  The  soul  of  a  family  may  be  reached  through 
the  daily  chores  of  the  household. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  study  of  this  kind  should  be  extended  to  more  race 
groups  than  the  four  which  we  have  taken  up  as  examples.  Moreover 
it  would  be  useful  to  enter  into  more  detail  in  many  respects,  for  success 
in  dietary  work,  after  certain  general  principles  are  accepted,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  detail.  Certain  particular  needs  appear  to  arise  and  shape 
themselves  as  outstanding  recommendations  even  as  the  result  of  this 
incomplete  and  tentative  survey. 
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1.  There  is  an  evident  need  and  a  demand  for  printed  material  for 
professional  workers  such  as  visiting  nurses,  dietitians,  home  economics 
teachers,  and  social  workers.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  for  this 
material  published  in  several  forms  as: 

(a)  A  text-book,  for  colleges  and  hospitals  where  yoimg  women  are 
trained  as  home  economics  teachers,  dietitians  or  nurses,  including  a 
Ust  of  foods  and  the  recipes  of  foreign  diets  corresponding  to  well-balanced 
American  diets. 

(b)  A  book  somewhat  less  formal  in  character,  for  dietitians,  visiting 
nurses,  and  medical-sodal  workers,  covering  the  diets  of  the  different 
nationalities  and  races  in  relation  to  health,  with  particular  instructions 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  as  well  as  descriptive  matter  and  general 
principles. 

(c)  Several  single  reprints  in  leaflet  form  of  this  material  for  each 
nationality  or  race,  each  reprint  containing  some  statement  of  general 
principles,  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  dietary  background  of  the  race  group, 
and  also  practical  recipes. 

2.  There  is  need  for  published  material  which  would  enlighten  Amer- 
icans regarding  the  practical  utility  and  enjoyability  of  many  foreign 
foods.  A  study  of  ^'  Foreign  Foods  which  would  Improve  the  American 
Dietary''  would  be  an  Americanizing  agent  of  practical  value  for  the  use 
of  home  economics  sections  of  women's  clubs  and  similar  organizations. 
American  diet  would  be  improved  and  (psychologically  speaking)  be 
enriched;  and  many  Americans  would  be  given  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  our  foreign-bom  population  through  the  prac- 
tical mediiun  of  the  kitchen  and  the  dinner  table. 

3.  The  great  practical  interest  which  everybody  has  in  food  should  be 
made  use  of  in  the  teaching  of  English.  There  would  seem  to  be  room 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  American  Homemaking  Primer, 
telling  briefly  and  simply  what  to  buy,  how  to  use  American  stoves  and 
American  utensils,  and  introducing  the  best  American  foods  to  the 
reader.  Such  a  primer  might  be  especially  good  for  the  foreign-bom 
woman  who  has  just  learned  or  is  just  learning  EngUsh,  or  such  a 
primer  might  also  be  printed  in  a  foreign  language  or  be  bi-lingual. 

4.  An  "International  Menu"  is  needed  for  use  in  institutions  of  all 
kinds  receiving  any  nimiber  of  foreign-bom.  An  "international  menu" 
is  one  which  is  not  confined  to  American  dishes,  but  which  contains  each 
day  at  least  one  dish  especially  adapted  to  at  least  one  of  the  nation- 
alities or  races  represented  among  the  patients.    This  would  demon- 
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strate  to  the  patients  that  the  dietitian  had  considered  them  and  would 
have  a  good  psychological  effect  which  would  of  itself  help  them  phys- 
ically. Thus  in  a  menu  for  an  institution  with  many  different  race 
groups,  a  characteristic  Italian  dish  might  be  included  one  day,  a  Polish 
dish  at  another  meal  or  on  another  day  soon  thereafter,  and  similarly  the 
next  day  might  remember  the  Jewish  or  Russian  patients. 

Such  an  international  menu  need  not  make  the  diet  less  acceptable 
to  native-bom  Americans.  It  would  give  greater  variety  and  would 
help  the  dietitians  in  their  endless  search  for  something  new.  As  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  practical  value  of  such  a  menu  lies  in  its  psychologi- 
cal quite  as  much  as  its  physiological  effect  upon  the  immigrant.  The 
work  of  making  up  such  an  international  menu  is  a  matter  of  practical 
and  not  difficult  detail.  The  dietitians  or  other  persons  responsible  in 
hospitals,  sanitoria,  convalescent  homes,  and  restaurants  in  industrial 
plants  should  (wherever  the  racial  constitution  of  their  people  requires  it) 
be  made  responsible  for  developing  something  of  this  sort. 

5.  The  diet  lists  used  by  medical  institutions  such  as  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  should  be  adapted  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  diseases 
which  are  treated.  The  habitual  foods  of  the  nationality  or  race  dealt 
with  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  prepares  the  diet  list,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  much  real  service.  This  means  that  the  dietary  problems  of 
patients  need  to  be  handled  by  dietitians,  visiting  nurses,  or  social  work- 
ers, who  have  some  knowledge  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  the  characteristic 
American  diet.  The  average  visiting  nurse  or  medical-sodal  service 
worker  cannot  become  an  expert  in  dietetics  and  must  depend  upon  the 
advisory  dietitian  or  the  visiting  housekeeper.  It  may  be  expected  that 
dispensary  and  visiting  nursing  associations  should  provide  themselves, 
directly  or  through  the  cooperation  of  some  other  organization,  with  at 
least  the  advisory  services  of  such  a  dietitian.  Food  clinics,  in  which 
dietitians  can  be  consulted  by  nurses  or  general  workers  and  to  which 
patients  can  be  sent  when  necessary,  are  needed  in  the  large  dispensary 
and  in  connection  with  the  Health  Centers  which  are  now  being  estab- 
lished so  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
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PRACTICAL  BUDGET  ACCOUNTING 

MAURICE  LE  BOSQUET 
Director  J  American  School  of  Home  Economics 

No  course  or  text  on  home  management  would  be  considered  complete 
without  full  consideration  of  the  family  plan  of  spending,  or  the  budget, 
and  of  the  household  accoimts  necessary  to  keep  a  check  on  the  division 
of  expenditures,  but,  of  a  hundred  fanulies,  how  many  really  plan  their 
spending  or  have  any  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  what  becomes  of  their 
income  from  year  to  year?  Personally,  I  know  of  only  two  such  families. 
The  distaste  for  keeping  household  or  personal  accounts  is  well  nigh 
universal.  I  do  not  keep  such  accounts — ^probably  you,  who  read  this 
page,  do  not;  yet  we  all  realize  that  planned  spending  will  give  more  for 
our  income  than  haphazard  spending  and  that  if  we  really  knew  how 
much  we  are  spending  for  food,  clothing,  or  luxuries,  from  month  to 
month,  we  might  reduce  our  useless  and  thoughtless  expenditure.  Then 
we  could  obtain  more  of  the  things  we  really  want  but  never  seem  to  have 
money  to  buy,  and  we  could  save  more  for  investment. 

Some  months  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
sent  us  a  request  for  some  material  and  with  the  letter  enclosed  a  reprint 
of  an  article  from  the  journal  of  the  association  on  "The  Home  Economics 
Department."  A  nimaber  of  banks  have  lately  established  such  a  depart- 
ment, sometimes  called  a  Home  Service  Department,  with  the  purpose 
of  showing  families  how  to  save  money.  As  a  plan  of  spending,  or  budget, 
is  the  best  way  to  stretch  the  family  income  to  provide  for  saving,  the 
family  budget  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  A  Budget  Account 
Book  is  furnished  to  depositors,  together  with  suggestions  for  drawing 
up  the  family  budget. 

While  we  were  much  interested  in  this  new  extension  movement  in 
home  economics,  we  felt  from  our  extensive  experience  in  tr3dng  to  get 
housekeepers  to  keep  household  accounts  that  the  account  book  scheme 
would  be  of  only  limited  success  because  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  women  (or  men)  could  be  induced  to  keep  household  accounts  for 
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more  than  a  month  or  two;  but  we  suggested  a  plan  that  might  make 
the  household  budget  a  practical  program.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  checking  account  could  be  used  as  a  fairly  good  accounting  syston, 
provided  that  the  full  family  income  be  deposited  in  the  bank  and  that 
all  expenditures  be  made  by  check,  even  to  obtain  cash.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  special  check  book  could  be  designed  which  would  give 
the  distribution  of  e^qtenditures  and  make  budget  accounting  neariy 
automatic. 

This  idea  seemed  to  arouse  interest  and  the  illustrations  herewith 
show  how  the  accounting  check  book  has  been  worked  out. 
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Figure  1  gives  ia,  portion  of  the  special  interleaf  and  explains  itself. 
The  usual  notations  of  date  and  number  of  the  check,  to  whom  drawn 
and  for  what,  the  amount  of  check,  deposits,  and  bank  balance,  are 
provided  for,  and  at  the  time  of  recording  each  check  the  amount  is 
written  in  the  columns  provided  for  Food,  Clothing,  Operating,  and 
other  items.  This  gives  a  classified  record  of  what  is  being  spent  from 
day  to  day  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  simple  addition  gives  the  total 
expended  for  the  month  and  the  total  in  each  division  of  expenditure. 

The  other  side  of  the  special  interleaf,  shown  in  figure  2,  provides 
for  a  classified  record  of  receipts  which  are  deposited  in  the  bank  and 
also  a  table  for  a  Monthly  Summary  of  Expenditures  with  five  sub- 
divisions imder  each  main  division.  A  list  of  sub-divisions  suggested 
is  given  in  the  following  key. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  key  can  be  changed  or  modified  to  suit  each 
family  or  individual  using  the  check  book.  If  preferred  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  classes  of  food  might  be  used,  i.e., 

1  Fruits  and  vegetables;  2  Milk,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  and  legumes; 
3  Cereal  products  (also  sugar,  etc.);  4  Fats — ^butter,  cream,  lard,  and 
oils;  5  Meals  Outside.  Under  the  Clothing  column  for  personal  account- 
ing the  following  sub-divisions  mig^t  be  used:  1  Ready-made  clothing; 

2  Dress  goods  and  making;  3  Underclothes,  etc.,  4  Footwear,  5  Cleaning 
and  repairs.  If  the  above  or  similar  sub-divisions  are  to  be  kept,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  indicate  them  on  the  check  record.  For  example,  in 
the  first  check  recorded  (fig.  1),  the  (2)  after  the  word  "dressmaking" 
indicates  that  the  expense  was  for  wife's  clothing. 
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To  obtain  cash,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  checks  cashed  by  local 
trades  people,  or  at  any  bank.  The  last  check  recorded  in  figure  1 
shows  how  such  cash  expenditures  might  be  distributed.  A  Budget 
Memorandum  card,  folding  to  calling  card  size,  has  been  designed  to. 
keep  tract  of  personal  allowances  and  cash  expenditures,  or  the  Weekly 
Allowance  Book,  illustrated  in  figure  3,  might  be  used.    The  illustration 
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is  full  size,  making  a  little  book  small  enough  for  the  pocket  book.  The 
Weekly  Allowance  Book  is  designed  more  particularly  to  keep  track  of 
what  becomes  of  the  weekly  pay  envelope  where  the  family  does  not 
use  a  checking  account. 

For  emergencies  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  much  cur- 
rency in  the  purse,  one  or  two  blank  checks  may  be  taken  from  the  ' 
back  of  the  check  book  and  carried  in  the  pocket  book.    When  used, 
the  expenditures  should  be  recorded  in  the  next  check  recording  space, 
i  the  next  check  detached  and  carried  as  a  new  blank  check. 

The  special  interleaf  illustrated  is  designed  for  the  small  size  checks, 
three  checks  to  the  sheet.  Each  record  page  provides  for  recording 
IS  checks  and  is  followed  by  five  sheets  or  15  checks.  This  makes  a 
convenient  sized  check  book,  about  the  width  of  this  page  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  shorter.  A  check  book,  containing  300  checks  is  less 
than  one-half  an  inch  thick.  The  special  interleaves  with  page  of  direc- 
tions and  table  for  a  yearly  summary  of  expenditures  may  be  obtained 
by  any  bank  or  individual  at  small  expense.'  The  banks  usually  have  on 
hand  imbound  small  sized  checks  or,  if  not,  the  large  sized  checks  may 
be  used.  The  banks  will  have  the  books  made  up  without  charge  or 
at  moderate  cost. 

I  have  tried  out  the  Accounting  Check  Book  in  my  own  family  for 
three  months  and  it  is  a  decided  success.  Even  now,  we  have  been 
"shocked  into  reform"  on  certain  expenditures.  We  are  about  ready 
to  draw  up  a  yearly  budget  for  our  family,  a  family  that  is  decidedly  not 
"theoretical."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  a  permanent  record 
of  every  penny  received  and  expended  and  I  am  certain  we  shall  have 
obtained  more  satisfaction  and  more  permanent  value  for  our  money. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  exactly  "where  you  are  at"  financially  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

1  The  special  interleaves  may  be  obtained  at  35  cents  per  set,  and  the  Weekly  Allowance 
Book  at  10  cents  each  of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  506  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
!  Simple  pages  on  request. 
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SOME  DON'TS  FOR  THE  CONSUMER  OF  GAS* 

Don't  bum  lamps  in  daytime  or  use  lamps  that  are  improperly 
adjusted.  Each  incandescent  mantle  burner  has  an  adjusting  device 
at  the  base  for  regulating  the  air  and  gas.  Both  must  be  adjusted  to 
secure  the  maximum  illumination  without  any  hissing  or  roaring  sound. 

Don't  use  more  gas  under  the  hot-water  tank  than  is  necessary. 

Don't  bum  gas  without  proper  air  mixture.  If  the  mixture  is  not 
correct  a  wasteful  flame  will  be  produced.  A  pale  blue  flame  will  give 
the  most  efficient  results. 

Don't  turn  the  gas  on  for  cooking  until  the  vessel  is  ready  for  use. 
Turn  it  off  immediately  when  the  cooking  operation  is  completed. 

Don't  use  gas  at  high  pressure  with  long  flames.  Short  flames,  if 
properly  directed,  consume  less  gas  for  the  same  cooking  operation. 

Don't  turn  the  gas  high  after  the  cooking  vessel  boils.  You  can  not 
make  the  food  any  hotter.  It  will  simply  boil  and  no  more.  After  the 
contents  begin  to  boil  the  same  temperature  can  be  maintained  with  a 
smaller  gas  consumption. 

Don't  bum  gas  in  a  furnace  without  automatic  thermostat  control. 
Such  an  automatic  device  is  always  on  the  job,  ready  to  prevent  the 
over-heating  of  rooms,  and  therefore  waste  of  gas,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  room  at  a  imiform  temperature.  The  cost  of  such  an  automatic 
device  is  not  large  and  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  gas. 

Don't  keep  rooms  at  over  68°.  Don't  keep  windows  or  doors  open 
for  other  than  ventilating  purposes;  lower  the  temperature  of  the  room 
by  turning  down  the  gas. 

Don't  bum  gas  in  an  ordinary  coal  furnace.  It  is  wasteful  and  its 
use  requires  much  more  gas  for  the  same  heat  delivered  into  the  room 
than  is  required  with  specially  built  natiural-gas  furnaces. 

Don't  permit  gas  leaks  on  the  premises.  But  never  hunt  for  a  leak 
with  a  match  or  light.  The  easiest  way  is  to  put  soap-suds  over  the 
pipe  or  connection  suspected.  If  gas  is  escaping  the  soapsuds  will 
bubble.  In  many  houses  where  tests  have  been  made  it  has  been  found 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  gas  that  passed  through  the  meter 
was  wasted  by  leaking  pipe  and  fixtures. 

SP  ^  These  directioiis  are  given  with  especial  reference  to  natural  gas,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
apply  equally  to  the  manufactured  product.  They  are  quoted  from  Use  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Gas,  issued  originally  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  and 
reissued  by  the  Penn.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  especially  for  use  in  schools. 
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CLEAN  RESTAURANTS 

A  movement  to  make  restaurants  cleaner  is  important  to  a  large 
majority  of  households,  for  many  members  of  the  family  take  at  least 
one  meal  regularly  away  from  home,  aside  from  the  occasional  meal 
that  others  indulge  in. 

It  is  thus  a  household  as  well  as  a  commercial  step  forward  that  is 
marked  by  the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  restaurant  pro- 
prietors, with  sanitation  as  its  fimdamental  principle.  Their  statement 
reads  as  follows:  "The  long  felt  want  of  cleaner  restaurants  has  been 
keenly  realized  by  the  leaders  in  this  industry  who  have  begun  to  know 
that  the  reputation  of  the  restaurant  business  has  been  badly  damaged 
by  those  in  the  industry  who  are  not  running  strictly  clean  places.  The 
association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  restaurateur 
regarding  the  importance  of  sanitation  in  his  business,  and  more  than 
that,  to  guide  the  public  to  these  places  which  are  striving  to  run  on  a 
clean  basis." 

That  patrons  desire  clean  food  served  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary 
manner  goes  without  saying.  It  is  doubtful  if  restaurateurs  could 
adopt  any  measure  that  would  be  so  conducive  to  increased  business 
as  the  simple  provision  of  strict  cleanliness  yet  it  is  strange  that  such 
comment  as  this  should  be  even  possible.  It  is  stranger  still  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  form  a  national  association  to  stimulate  activity 
in  making  restaurants  clean.  We  know,  however,  that  where  strict 
supervision  can  not  be  maintained,  the  stimidation  of  pride  will  generally 
bring  results. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health,  from  whose  bulletin  the  above 
statement  is  taken,  welcomes  this  organization  and  will  assist  it  in  every 
way  possible  in  its  endeavor  to  provide  cleaner  public  eating  places. 
Other  state  boards  of  health  should  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  the 
movement  to  grow  and  succeed.  Particularly  important  is  this  since 
so  much  evidence  has  been  accumulating  to  show  that  unsterilized 
table  utensils — spoons,  forks,  cups,  glasses — ^may  be  the  common  source 
of  carrying  influenza  from  one  person  to  another. 


EDITORIAL 

« 

The  Sheppard-Towner  Bill.  It  would  be  surprising,  except  from 
former  experience,  that  such  a  bill  as  the  so-called  Maternity  Bill  should 
not  quickly  pass  both  Senate  and  House.  Even  though  there  has  been 
the  usual  inertia  of  Congress  to  overcome,  and  the  reluctance  to  enact 
at  this  short  session  any  legislation  involving  the  expenditure  of  money, 
this  bill  has  been  so  generally  approved,  and  is  so  much  needed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  decided  opposition  should  have  been  aroused. 

The  bill  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  When,  outside  of  the  devastated  regions  of  Europe,  only  three 
countries  (Chile,  Spain,  and  Japan)  have  a  higher  infant  mortality  than 
the  United  States,  it  seems  time  that  we  undertake  vigorous  measures  to 
further  instruction,  such  as  this  bill  calls  for,  in  the  hygiene  of  maternity. 

Miss  Lathrop  at  the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  said, 

"According  to  the  most  reliable  obtainable  data  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  maternal  death  rate  in  a  list  of  17  civilized  countries,  and 
the  chances  of  a  child  siirviving  its  first  year  in  this  coimtry  are  worse 
than  in  10  other  countries 

"This  bill  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  is  one  result  of 
the  social  studies  of  the  bureau  interpreted  into  a  plan  of  constructive 
public  action,  whose  methods  of  care  have  been  proven  sound  by  many 
experiments  here  and  abroad." 

The  bill  asks  for  a  Federal  Board  of  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene 
imder  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
as  executive  officer.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
are  members  of  the  board. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  some  amendments  on  December  18, 
and  has  been  delayed  ever  since  in  a  Committee  of  the  House,  which 
has  been  giving  extended  hearings  both  to  those  who  favor  and  those 
who  oppose  the  bill. 

* 

Attention^  please  I  The  Journal  office  frequently  receives  letters 
from  those  wanting  positions,  and  occasionally  from  those  with  positions 
to  fill,  and  has  been  able  sometimes  to  bring  the  two  into  touch  with 
one  another.    It  has  not  had  facilities  however  to  carry  on  acceptably 
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work  of  this  kind.  We  propose  now  to  reserve  such  space  as  is  needed 
in  our  advertising  columns  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  at  a  low 
rate.  .  If  those  who  know  now  that  they  desire  a  position  for  next  year 
should  immediately  insert  such  a  notice  it  would  be  possible  for  those 
wishing  teachers  to  communicate  with  them  in  time.  The  Journal 
will  be  glad  to  forward  letters  to  any  using  its  columns  in  this  way  when 
they  desire  not  to  publish  name  and  address. 

OPEN  FORUM 

The  Supply  of  Home  Economics  Teachers.  In  May,  1920  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  from  Pratt  Institute  to  institutions  training 
teachers  of  home  economics  and  listed  in  1918-19  as  having  five  or  more 
on  the  faculty,  and  also  to  New  York  State  institutions  training  such 
teachers.  Twenty-eight  questionnaires  were  sent  and  twenty  answers 
were  received — a  fine  proportion.^ 

Comparisons  are  very  hard  to  make,  but  a  few  significant  facts  were 
clear.  First,  these  20  schools  graduated  about  600  teachers  in  1920. 
Second,  in  12  of  the  schools  showing  a  final  increase,  there  was  a  falling 
ofE  in  one  of  the  war  years,  1915  to  1918.  Third,  6  schools  showed  fewer 
students  entering  in  1919  than  in  1913,  12  showed  more  students  enter- 
ing; but  the  total  increase  of  students  entering  18  schools  .in  1919,  as 
compared  with  the  niunber  entering  in  1913,  is  the  surprisingly  small 
niunber  of  71.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  new  centers  of 
training.  It  is  true  also  that  many  freshmen  in  home  economics  in  uni- 
versities never  intend  to  teach,  and  others  never  reach  that  goal.  The 
increase  in  the  large  centers  of  training  is  certainly  inadequate  in  consid- 
eration of  the  need  of  large  niunbers  of  additional  well  trained  teachers 
of  home  economics. 

Isabel  Ely  Lord. 

Teaching  Budgets  and  Accounts  in  Grades  and  High  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Household  Economics,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City,  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  last  spring  to  city  supervisors  of  home 
economics  regarding  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  offered  in  the 
study  of  children's  own  accounts  and  budgets  and  household  accounts 
and  budgets  in  the  grades  and  high  school  work  in  home  economics 

^  The  two  largest  training  centers  in  New  York  State— 0)mell  and  Teachers  College — 
did  not  reply,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  figures. 
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classes  under  their  supervision.  Twenty-six  dty  supervisors  sent  replies 
giving  some  facts  as  to  the  teaching  of  budgets  and  accounts  under 
their  direction. 

The  following  summary  has  been  compiled  and  is  here  printed  as  of 
general  interest.  In  the  summary  the  letter  "Y"  indicates  Yes;  the 
letter  "N,"  No;  while  "N  R"  indicates  that  no  reply  was  given  on  the 
particular  question. 

Is  any  instruction  given  on  children's  personal  accounts  and  budgets 
in  the  grades?    Y  11,  N  7,  N  R  8.    Offered  in  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades. 

Is  such  instruction  given  by  special  lessons?    Y  7,  N  7,  N  R  12. 

Is  such  instruction  given  by  incidental  instruction  in  other  lessons? 
Y12,N3,NR11. 

Is  such  instruction  given  through  definite  food  work?  Y  10,  N  2, 
NR14. 

Is  such  instruction  given  through  definite  clothing  work?  Y  15, 
N4,NR7. 

Are  pupils  in  the  grades  required  to  keep  their  own  personal  accoimts? 
Y  3,  N  20,  N  R  1,  two  "help  and  encourage  such  accoimts." 

Three  reported  accounts  kept  respectively  for  1  month — 1  term — 1 
year. 

Is  instruction  given  to  children  in  the  grades  in  regard  to  household 
accounts  and  budgets?  Y  14,  N  5,  N  R  3.  Four  gave  incidental 
instruction.    Offered  to  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades. 

The  time  given  varied  from  "little"  and  "one  hour"  to  "10-12  hours." 

In  the  high  school  is  any  instruction  given  to  children  regarding  their 
own  personal  budgets?  Y  18,  N  1,  N  R  2.  Three  gave  incidental 
instruction.    Two  schools  had  no  economic  work  in  high  school. 

Are  high  school  students  required  to  keep  personal  accounts?  Y  15, 
N  7,  N  R  2.    Two  gave  no  work  in  home  economics. 

The  time  for  which  personal  accounts  are  kept  varies  from  1  month 
to  3  years. 

In  the  high  school  is  time  given  to  household  accounts  and  budgets? 
N  1,  N  R  7.  Thirteen  reported  definite  time  given,  3  incidental  instruc- 
tion, 2  no  home  economics  in  high  school. 

Is  high  school  home  project  work  required  in  keeping  accounts  of 
student's  family?    Y  6,  N  6,  N  R  12.    Two  reported  "to  some  extent." 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

Students'  Time  Record.  Several  institutions  have  made  a  practice 
of  asking  students  to  check  up  the  amoimt  of  time  required  for  their 
various  daily  tasks.    This  has  been  done  particularly  in  the  case  of 
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home  economics  students  by  those  living  in  practice  houses  where  it 
has  been  customary  to  make  schedules  of  the  daily  household  tasks  and 
keep  time  records.  Cornell  University,  for  example,  has  a  time  record 
sheet  which  students  fill  out  showing  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
various  tasks  in  the  practice  house.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  an  investigation  as  to  the  amount  of  time  for  household  tasks  used 
a  record  form  in  the  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Ilena  Bailey  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  beginning  about  1914. 

An  experiment  was  tried  at  Teachers  College  last  year  of  asking 
students  in  Household  Arts  to  keep  a  time  record  for  three  days  as  to 
the  number  of  minutes  spent  in  various  activities.  A  record  sheet  was 
given  in  which  the  various  items  were  classified  under  personal  activities, 
university  activities,  and  housekeeping.  The  record  sheet  carried  a 
list  of  about  fifteen  items  down  its  left  margin,  and  across  the  top  were 
listed,  in  columns,  the  hours  of  the  day  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  with  a 
similar  colimm  headed  ''total  minutes"  at  the  extreme  right.  Students 
were  to  write  down  during  the  day  in  the  appropriate  columns  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  spent  in  different  activities.  A  sunmiary  of  eighty  one-day 
records  showed  a  statement  of  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  time,  and  the  ''mean"  amount  of  time  given  by  the 
students  as  follows:  Care  of  person,  minimum  of  20  minutes  up  to  a 
maximum  of  120  minutes  a  day,  with  the  mean  time  70  minutes.  Exer- 
dse,  from  0  to  140  minutes  with  the  mean  41.  Meals,  from  20  to  120 
with  the  mean  81.  Social  and  recreation,  from  0  to  360  with  the  mean 
81.  Rest,  from  0  to  240  with  the  mean  27.  Waste  time,  from  0  to 
120  with  the  mean  32.  Class  attendance,  from  0  to  480  with  the 
mean  240.  Study,  from  0  to  480  with  the  mean  89.  Field  work,  from 
0  to  260  with  the  mean  120.  Care  of  room,  from  0  to  140  with  the 
mean  21.  Preparation  of  meals  (for  32  keeping  house)  from  20  to  180 
with  the  mean  60.  Sewing  and  mending,  from  0  to  180  with  the 
mean  0.  (40  students  did  no  sewing;  of  the  32  who  did  sew  and  mend 
the  time  given  varied  from  1  to  180  minutes,  with  the  mean  40.)  The 
zero  reports  indicate  no  time  given  on  the  day  in  question.  The  num- 
ber answering  varied  somewhat  for  different  questions. 

The  students  who  kept  the  record  spoke  in  several  cases  of  the  personal 
benefit  derived  from  the  experience.  While  the  arithmetical  values 
given  above  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  far  reaching  significance 
they  do  give  some  indication  of  the  amount  of  time  required  for  various 
tasks  in  student  life  and  something,  at  least,  of  the  general  distribution 
of  the  students'  time. 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  the  Armenian  matzoon  and 
the  Greek  matzoon?  What  is  the  method  of  preparation  of  these  sour 
milk  articles? 

Answer:  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  for  anyone  in  this  coimtry 
to  make  exactly  the  same  article  as  is  made  in  Armenia  and  Greece. 
Matzoon  is  a  fermented  milk  in  which  two  kinds  of  fermentation  are 
prominent.  One  of  these  is  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  which  causes 
the  milk  to  sour.  This  is  produced  by  a  special  race  of  lactic  add  bac- 
teria which  can  be  purchased  in  drug  stores  under  the  name  of  Bacillus 
Bulgaricus.  The  other  type  of  fermentation  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  yeast  and  I  do  not  know,  and  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
variety  of  yeast  which  is  present  in  these  milks.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
wild  yeast  and  not  a  cultivated  pure  strain.  Matzoon  therefore,  con- 
tains both  lactic  add  and  alcohol,  the  yeast  forming  the  alcohol.  Mat- 
zoon differs  only  in  very  minor  respects  from  Koumiss,  Dadhi,  and 
other  similar  sour  milks  used  widely  throughout  Asia. 

As  these  sour  milks  are  produced  in  the  Balkans  small  amoimts  of  a 
previous  batch  of  curd  are  saved  to  put  into  the  next  batch  of  milk  to 
be  soured.  It  carries  with  it  the  bacteria  and  yeast  necessary  for  the 
fermentation.  The  milks  are  almost  boiled,  or  heated  to  just  bdow 
boiling,  before  putting  in  the  curd.  This  is  to  destroy  all  foreign  organ- 
isms as  far  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  large  manufacturers 
of  rermet  or  jimket  preparations  and  of  Bulgaricus  cultures  for  making 
sour  milks  at  soft  drink  stands  and  in  the  home  can  supply  dried  kemds 
of  grain  for  the  preparation  of  matzoon  or  other  sour  milks. 

Question:  Is  there  any  way  of  preserving  milk  for  use  during  the  time 
that  the  cow  is  dry  other  than  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  cheese?  What 
is  the  simplest  method  of  making  and  keeping  cheese?  Is  there  not 
some  way  to  preserve  milk  for  use  as  milk,  dther  by  evaporation,  con- 
densation, or  canning  that  is  practicable  for  farm  use? 

Answer:  The  methods  of  preserving  milk  for  use  at  a  later  date  are 
evaporation,  condensation,  and  canning,  and  also  the  preparation  of 
dried  milks.  Dried  milks  are  prepared  by  two  processes,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  patents  protecting  minor  details  in  several  proc- 
esses. One  is  the  Just  process,  in  which  the  milk  is  thrown  upon  drums 
heated  from  within  by  steam.    The  milk  dries  within  a  few  seconds  and 
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is  scraped  off  of  the  rotating  drums  by  means  of  a  knife  edge.  There 
are  a  dozen,  or  more  brands  of  milk  prepared  by  this  process.  The 
other  method  for  drying  milk  is  that  in  which  the  milk  is  first  pasteur- 
ized and  partly  condensed  in  vacumn.  The  product  is  then  sprayed 
into  a  large  room  which  is  thoroughly  ventilated  with  waim  air  and 
evaporation  takes  place  almost  instantaneously,  the  solids  falling  like 
snow.  Many  believe  that  this  process  produces  what  is  probably  the 
best  dried  milk  on  the  market.  It  has  a  good  flavor  and  is  very 
readily  dissolved  in  water. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  preserving  milk  in  the  home  other  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese. 

Question:  What  is  the  food  value  of  Swiss  Chard? 

Answer:  Swiss  Chard  is  one  of  the  appetizing  herbs  of  the  cabbage 
family.  It  has  essentially  the  same  dietary  properties  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  spinach,  and  is  relatively  low  in  energy  value,  but  of  exceptional 
value  in  the  diet  because  of  its  content  of  certain  mineral  salts,  especially 
calcium,  and  because  of  the  vitamines  it  contains. 
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The  ABC  of  ExhtbU  Planning.    By  Evaxt 

G.  ROUTZAHN  AND  MaXY  SWAIN  RoUT- 

ZAHN.    New  York:  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion,  1918,  pp.  236. 

Traoding  Publicity  Campaigns,    Educational 

Tours   of    Railroad    Trains    and    Motor 

Vehicles.    By  Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 

New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1920, 

pp.  142. 

The  first  book  is  a  caief  ul  compilation  of 
social  experience  up  to  the  present  in  the 
use  of  exhibition  material  as  a  method  of 
popular  education  in  social  welfare  work  of 
various  kinds. 

The  chapters  answer  such  questions  as  the 
following:  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  an 
exhibit?  Who  should  see  it?  What  will 
you  do  with  it?  What  do  you  wish  to  say 
in  exhibit  fonn?  What  forms  will  best  ex- 
press your  facts?  How  will  you  utilize  the 
floor  space?  How  shall  the  exhibit  be  in- 
terpreted? How  organized,  how  advertised, 
how  followed  up,  and  the  cost? 

Two  illustrative  plans  are  given — one  for  a 
state  ra^mpaign  centering  around  a  traveling 
ediibit  and  one  a  continuous  educational 
exhibit.  The  appendices  discuss  the  exhibit 
budget,  outlines  for  committee  work,  a  baby 
week  exhibit,  and  a  typical  explainer's  talk. 
A  bibliography  follows. 

Home  economics  workers  should  realize 
that  the  use  of  exhibit  material  is  an  art  in 
itself  which  they  can  study  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  Home  Economics  Movement. 
Those  who  are  trying  to  do  health  work  with 
children,  for  example,  are  finding  that  post- 
ers are  a  most  useful  method.  Extension 
workers  and  even  the  class  room  teachers 
wiU  get  suggestions  from  this  book.  Classes 
for  teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  home 
economics,  as  in  the  methods  of  all  subjects 
with  strong  social  relationships,  should  be 


acquainted  with  the  book  and  work  upon 
the  problems  which  it  treats. 

The  second  book  brings  together  informa- 
tion regarding  the  many  experiments  in 
recent  years  in  using  trains,  trolleys,  auto- 
mobile trucks  and  other  transportation 
methods  in  connection  with  educational  ex- 
hibi  work.  There  are  chapters  on  the  pur- 
poses and  advantages  of  traveling  campaigns, 
on  the  different  types  of  trains,  including 
those  for  agricultural  instruction,  health 
work,  war  propaganda,  safety  first.  An- 
other chapter  deals  with  motor  vehicle 
campaigns  including  traveling  dispensaries, 
child  welfare  work,  speaking  tours,  and 
''carrying  the  canning  kitchen  to  the  food 
supply."  Various  problems  of  organization 
and  administration  are  discussed  in  succes- 
sive chapters  as  follows:  Advanced  pub- 
licity and  organization;  The  message  of  the 
tour;  Exhibit  cars;  The  tour  of  the  truck  or 
train;  and  Follow-up  work.  The  book 
includes  also  a  reference  list  of  train,  truck, 
trolley,  and  other  traveling  campaigns  and 
a  bibliography. 

Home  economics  workers  who  are  touch- 
ing the  extension  work  field  will  find  this 
volume  indispensable  in  that  it  brings  to- 
gether the  best  experience  both  in  this  coun- 
tiy  and  abroad  on  traveling  publicity 
methods.  Mrs.  Routzahn  has  done  a  great 
service  in  adding  this  volume  to  the  "  Survey 
&  Exhibit  Series"  of  which  the  initial  volume 
is  the  "A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Planning."  The 
old  idea  that  anybody  can  plan  an  exhibit 
or  work  out  publicity  plans  should  rapidly 
give  way  to  a  recognition  of  the  demonstrated 
fact  that  we  have,  in  publicity  work,  an  art 
calling  for  the  nicest  sort  of  discrimination 
and  one  to  which  psychology  and  sociology 
and  other  sciences  are  making  real  contribu- 
tions. 

B.  R.  Anbxews. 
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Furniture  far  StnaU  Houses.  Percy  A. 
Wells.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
pp.  35,  plates  57.    $7.00. 

Thoughtful  observers  of  the  growth  of 
national  taste,  as  illustrated  in  the  archi- 
tectural and  art  magarines,  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  and  pleased  with  the  evident 
strong  trend  towards  better  housing  con- 
ditions; evetf  tenements  and  small  apart- 
ments deriving  the  benefit  of  the  best  archi- 
tectural skill.  Owners  are  awaking  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Because  of  co5peratk>n 
and  foresight  it  is  now  possible  for  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  people  to  live  pleasantly 
in  small  homes  of  far  better  design  than 
ever  before.  When  the  little  house  is  the 
unit  of  a  group  it  b  a  problem  for  an  archi- 
tect and  he  will  insist  upon  giving  the 
people  the  beauty  as  well  as  comfort,  which 
human  beings  need  to  be  self-respecting. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  our  America 
is  gradually  growing  to  be  an  art  loving  as 
well  as  an  art  producing  country.  From 
the  older  nations  much  has  come  to  he^ 
us.  Needs  and  desires  are  not  strikingly 
different  on  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  we  can  aJl  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  others. 

For  m«»*nr^^  from  En^and  comes  this 
book,  called  "Furniture  for  Small  Houses," 
describing  the  results  of  experiments,  at  the 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,  to  reduce  to 
the  simplest  possible  tenns,  good  form  and 
construction  in  furniture.  There  are  no 
^■rflmg  innovations,  no  strange  novelties 
in  the  pieces,  but  each  one  designed  for  the 
woild-old  human  needs  seems  to  represent 
the  cuhnination  of  careful,  intelligent  study 
and  choice.  The  book  is  fully  iUustrated 
with  photographs  and  scale  drawings  of  all 
the  articles,  a  variety  of  them,  for  every  use, 
and  has  a  very  readable  text. 

In  addition  to  his  study  of  materials, 
sizes,  and  methods,  Mr.  Wells  has  thoui^t 
of  design.  However  plain,  none  of  his  {Meces 
is  ordinary.  Each  one  has  a  distinction  of 
fine  and  is  thoroo^y  good  proportion. 
There  is  almost  no  enrichment  except  in  a 
littk  strap  carving  or  beveling  but  the  cor- 
ners have  been  rounded  off  graciously  and 


the  square  legs  have  been  chamfered  and 
tapered  off  on  the  inside — ^little  easy  refine- 
ments that  count  much  and  cost  only 
thought.  His  adaptation  of  the  gate  leg 
table,  brought  up  to  date,  is  interesting  and 
practical,  and  his  various  economies  of 
space  are  also  suggestive. 

There  are  suggestions  for  finishes  which 
are  desirable,  the  most  unusual  one  being 
the  use  of  paint  with  a  "combed"  pattern 
for  decoration.  The  comb  is  the  tool  for- 
merly used  in  the  atrocious  process  of  "grain- 
ing," now  fortunately  out  of  style.  The 
new  and  legitimate  use  of  the  tool  opens 
up  many  possibilities.  The  furniture  is  first 
painted  a  pleasing  color,  as,  green  and  later 
a  different  one,  as  blue.  Before  the  blue  b 
dry,  the  steel  comb  is  employed  over  the 
desired  area  and  a  design,  wavy  or  curved 
perhaps,  is  etched  out,  showing  the  under 
coat  of  green. 

The  effect,  though  quiet  must  be  irides- 
cent and  very  attractive.  Incidentally, 
painted  furniture  has  fine  decorative  value 
and  cheers  up  an  interior  wonderfuUy. 

Naturally  the  owner  or  tenant  of  a  better 
home  has  an  added  incentive  and  of^r- 
tunity  to  express  his  taste  in  furnishing  it. 
The  necessary  furniture  ought  to  be  good  to 
k)ok  at  as  weU  as  to  use  and  he  may  be 
more  restrained  and  thoughtful  in  buying 
it.  Fortunately  the  furniture  makers  are 
producing  many  weU  designed  articles  of 
simple  lines  and  moderate  cost.  Schools  of 
industrial  training  are  striving  for  better 
design  and  the  people  are  gradually  develop- 
ing better  appreciation. 

Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Wells'  should  have  a 
wide  circulation  in  school  libraries,  in  shops, 
and  in  homes  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  practical  with  the  artistic  in  our  own 
efforts. 

Ruth  Robinson  Tkbganza, 
Teachets  CelUge,  Ccimmbia  University. 

Food  Fads  for  the  Homomaker.    By  LucnxB 

Stimson   Hakvey.    Boston:   Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  1920,  pp.  314.    $2.50. 

During  recent  years  many  of  the  more 

reliable  books  dealing  with  food  probtems 

have  been  prepared  for  classroom  study 
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zather  than  for  home  use.  For  this  reason 
Mrs.  Harvey's  book  represents  a  somewhat 
unusual  type,  for  she  has  tried  to  combine  in 
it  what  she  feels  will  prove  helpful  to  home- 
makers  on  the  basis  of  her  experience  as 
college  teacher,  a  homemaker,  and  the  town 
dietitian  at  the  Brookline  Food  Center. 

She  wishes  her  book  to  be  of  special  help 
to  the  young  housewife  and  she  provides 
much  detailed  information  not  only  with 
reference  to  methods  of  food  selection  and 
preparation  but  also  with  reference  to  food 
composition,  menu  making,  and  food  for 
children  and  invalids.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial should  prove  helpful  also  to  the  older 
housekeeper  with  a  wider  range  of  experience 
in  solving  food  difficulties. 

The  text  is  well  written  and  most  of  the 
statements  seem  based  on  accurate  and  up- 
to-date  information.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  recipes  are  included  and  these  seem 
varied  and  appetizing.  However,  effort  is 
made  to  group  these  recipes  according  to 
nutritive  function  rather  than  in  the  way 
customary  in  cook  books.  This  is  better 
in  some  ways  but  is  confusing  at  times. 
For  instance,  soup  recipes  are  scattered 
through  various  chapters.  Recipes  for  cer- 
tain cooked  vegetables  are  found  in  Chapter 
X  under  the  heading  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
while  fruit  and  vegetable  salads  are  in  Chap- 
ter XI  under  the  heading  Fats;  apple  sauce 
and  various  fruit  desserts  are  in  Chapter 
Xn  on  Sugar;  and  pickles  and  preserves  are 
combined  with  beverages  in  a  chapter  enti- 
tled Food  Accessories.  Cake  and  cake  fillings 
are  placed  under  the  heading  Flour  Mix- 
tures, while  simple  desserts  containing  no 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  are  placed  in  the 
Sugar  chapter  and  redpes  for  cookies  are 
in  the  chapter  on  Food  for  School  Children. 

It  is  doubtless  desirable  to  teach  women 
to  think  of  the  type  of  food  value  repre- 
sented in  the  various  parts  of  a  menu,  but 
the  difficulties  of  applying  such  a  classifi- 
cation to  complex  combinations  of  different 
kinds  of  foodstuffs  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
book  and  would  seem  to  interfere  with  its 
value  in  actual  home  use. 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 


Laboratory  Course  in  Physics  of  the  House- 
hold, By  Ca£Lton  John  Lynde,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Canada.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1919,  pp.  146.    $0.90. 

This  book  has  been  especially  planned  to 
accompany  Physics  of  the  Household  by  the 
same  author,  and  covers  the  ground  recom- 
mended by  the  College  Entrance  Board. 
The  preface  states  that  it  differs  from  simi- 
lar courses  in  these  ways:  it  contains  exer- 
cises as  well  as  experiments;  it  requires  the 
use  of  the  common  weights  and  measures 
side  by  side  with  the  metric  system;  it  uses 
much  apparatus  fandliar  to  the  student;  and 
it  encourages  the  student  to  set  up  a  labora- 
tory in  his  own  home.  A  list  of  apparatus 
for  a  home  laboratory  is  given. 

Household  equipment  and  processes  are 
used  whenever  possible  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  ph3rsics.  For  example,, 
the  exercises  on  lever  appliances  deal  with 
the  tack  lifter,  scissors,  can  opener,  nut 
cracker,  potato  ricer,  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
broom,  fire  tongs,  coffee  mill,  ice  cream 
freezer,  bread  mixer — ^the  last  three  to  illus- 
trate the  wheel  and  axle.  In  a  similar 
manner  kitchen  measuring  appliances,  water 
supply  plumbing,  gas  plumbing,  fire  extin- 
guishers, and  the  vacuum  cleaner  illustrate 
other  principles  of  mechanics. 

Heat  includes  exercises  on  thermometers, 
the  kitchen  range,  the  heating  system,  the 
hot  water  boiler,  the  fireless  cooker,  thermos 
bottles,  refrigerators,  fuels;  while  electricity, 
light,  and  sound  use  the  same  wealth  of 
household  illustration. 

The  book  is  excellent,  not  only  for  home 
economics  students,  but  for  any  high  school 
student.  No  boy  or  girl  could  complete  such 
a  course  without  an  a/ided  interest  in  the 
home  and  the  every  day  processes  that  are 
continually  carried  on  there. 

Professor  Lynde  was  at  one  time  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  ph3rsics  in  the  University 
High  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

Alice  P.  Norton. 
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Ladies  of  GrecowrU  By  Ruth  Gaines.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1920, 
pp.  246. 

Ladies  of  Grecouri  might  be  called  the 
official  history  of  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit  in  the  Somme,  written  as  it  is  by  Miss 
Gaines  who  served  with  the  Unit  for  many 
months.  As  such,  it  at  once  claims  the 
interest  of  the  alumnae  and  friends  of  Smith 
College  who  supported  and  followed  this 
pioneer  woman's  college  unit  during  its  three 
years  of  active  service.  The  book,  however, 
has  a  wider  appeal.  Those  concerned  with 
home  economics  in  its  broad  sense  and  with 
the  progress  women  made  in  public  work 
during  the  war,  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Miss  Gaines'  discussion  of  conditions 
in  the  sixteen  villages  in  Picardy  assigned 
to  the  Unit  by  the  French  Government. 
Housing  and  house  furnishing,  sanitation, 
clothing,  and  nutrition  were  some  of  their 
problems.  That  the  Unit  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  its  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems  can  be  judged  from  the  trib- 
ute paid  by  a  boy  in  one  of  the  schools  it 
helped  to  re-establish: 


''When  you  return  to  your  noble  country, 
the  void  caused  by  your  dqMirture  will  be 
great  for  us,  but  in  spite  of  the  distance  be 
sure  that  we  shall  never  forget  'the  good 
American  ladies  of  Grecourt' " 

RuiH  Van  Deuan. 

BibUography  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Com. 
A  bibliography  of  interest  to  food  students 
is  being  issued  by  the  Research  Information 
Service  of  the  National  Research  Council  at 
Washington.  It  is  "A  Bibliography  of  In- 
vestigations Bearing  on  the  Composition 
and  Nutritive  Value  of  Com  and  Com  Prod- 
ucts," prepared  by  M.  Helen  Keith  at  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
About  1200  articles  and  station  bulletins  are 
listed  and  fully  classified  with  regard  to  the 
specific  subjects  investigated.  This  is  a 
linuted  edition  in  mimeograph  form  and  is 
sold  at  $2.00  a  copy.  Those  who  are  doing 
or  directing  food  research,  or  for  any  other 
reason  wish  to  look  up  the  literature  of  any 
phase  of  the  questions  of  the  feeding  value 
of  com  or  any  of  the  many  food  products 
made  from  com  would  find  this  bibliography 
of  great  help. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

COMPZLBD  BY  MaSOASXT  NOSXON 

Pood 

m 

Calcium  Requirement  of  Man.    Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Mod,  Assn.,  Dec  11,  1920. 

Diabetic  Dietary.    Edward  E.  Cornwall,  Jour,  Amer.  Med,  Assn,,  Dec.  11,  1920. 

Neglected  Possibilities  of  Dietotherapy.  Editorial,  Jour,  Amer,  Med.  Assn,,  Dec  4, 
1920. 

Germicidal  Action  in  Milk.    W.  H.  Chambers,  Jour.  Bacterid.,  Dec  1920. 

MUk  Powder  Agar  for  the  Determination  of  Bacteria  in  MUk.  S.  H.  Ayers  and  C.  S. 
Mudge,  Jour.  Bacterid.,  Dec  1920. 

Growth  on  Diets  Poor  in  Tme  Fats.  J.  B.  Osborne  and  L.  B.  MendeL  Jour.  Bid, 
Chem.,  Dec.  1920. 

American  Progress  in  the  Bacteriological  Sugars.  E.  H.  Eitel,  Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin. 
Chem,,  Dec  1920. 

Orange  Vinegar.    H.  D.  Poore,  Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  Dec  1920. 

Direct  Identification  of  Soy-bean  Oil.  C.  A.  Newhall,  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem^ 
Dec  1920. 

Studies  on  Technical  Casern.  M.  Clark,  H.  F.  ZoUer,  A.  0.  Dahlberg,  and  A.  C.  Wdmar. 
Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  Dec.  1920. 
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Bread  l^thout  Flour.    Alfred  Grademitz,  Popular  Sci,  Mo.,  Dec.  1920. 
Food  Tastes  and  Food  Prejudices  of  Men  and  Dogs.    Vilhjalmer  Stefansson,  Sci.  Mo., 
Dec  1920. 

Shdier 

Building  a  Nation,  Social  Aspects  of  England's  Housing  Problems.    Lawrence  Veiller» 
ArckUeaural  Rec.,  Nov.  1920.  < 

American  Furniture  and  the  Designer.  H.  W.  Frohne,  Good  Furniture  Magazine,  Dec. 
1920. 

Are  You  Selling  Textiles  By  the  Yard?    W.  L.  Harris,  Good  Furniture  Magazine,  Dec. 
1920. 
'^   How  England  is  Meeting  the  Housing  Shortage.    Lawrence  Veiller,  Housing  Betterment, 
Sept  1920.  >r 

Furniture  Fashions  of  Long  Ago.    F.  J.  Bryant,  Manual  Training  Magazine.  "Dec.  1920. 

Wanted,  an  Inexpensive  House.    Harry  A.  Mount.    Sci.  Amer.,  Dec.,  11,  1920. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Geiman  War  Substitutes.    A.  Belter,  Amer.  Sci.  Mo,,  Dec.  1920.     V~ 
y     Economic  and  Social  Conditions  in  Germany:  National  Hygienic  and  Economic  Condi- 
tions, Arthur  Schlossman;  Food  Conditions  and  Agricultural  Production,  Dr.  Huber;  Hous- 
ing Problems  in  Germany,  Walther  de  Laporte;  Child  Feeding  Work  in  Germany,  R.  L. 
Cary,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Nov.  1920.  ^ 

Surface  Tension  of  Certain  Soap  Solutions  and  Their  Emulsifying  Powers.  Mollie  U. 
White  and  J.  W.  Marden,  Jour.  Pkys.  Chem.,  Nov.  1920. 

Nutritional  Work  in  Public  Schools  (Chicago).  Katharine  B.  Rich,  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.,  Nov.  27, 1920. 

Method  of  Classifying  Families  According  to  Income  in  Studies  of  Disease  Prevalence. 
Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  Wilford  King,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Reports,  Nov.  26,  1920. 

TEXTILES 

COMFILED  BY  MaBEL  T&ILIINO 

Fibre 

An  Experiment  with  Milkweed.  Gilbert  R.  Merrill,  Textile  World  Jour.,  Mar.  20, 
1920.  Description  of  the  experiment  of  making  into  yam  and  cloth.  Deficiencies  as  a 
textile. 

Raw  Silk  and  Many  Uses.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Nov.  20,  1920.  Piece  goods— all-silk 
or  part-silk,  taffeta,  satin,  and  crepe  weaves.  Satin — waip  must  be  all-silk;  weft  can  be 
medium  quality.    Taffeta  requires  good  grade  of  silk.    Crepes  highly  twisted  thread  used. 

Flax  Fibre  Substitutes.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Nov.  27,  1920.  Hard  fibres  impossible. 
Sisal  and  jute  unsuitable.  Ramie  used  in  ousting  or  in  combination  with  flax;  not  good  for 
fabrics  because  of  expense  and  trouble  of  retting  and  degumming.  Used  in  table  damask. 
Unsuitable  for  collars  and  cuffs  because  it  cracks  when  folded.  Hemp  used  as  flax  sub- 
stitute must  be  softened  to  be  successfully  used;  difficult  to  spin  evenly. 

Artificial  Silk  Manufacture  in  France.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Feb.  14,  1920.  Its  origm 
and  development.  Kinds  of  artificial  silk.  Methods  of  determiug  the  various  sorts  of 
artificial  silks. 

Silk  Culture  in  the  Philippines.  Ralph  H.  Butz,  Textile  World  Jour.,  Jan.  24,  1920 
American  grown  silk  is  coming  to  be  considered  a  necessity.    Success  will  attend  the  efforts. 
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to  establish  the  production  of  raw  silk  in  the  Philippines.  The  desirable  features  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  silk  industry. 

Cotton  and  the  Automobile  Tire.  Branwell,  Textile  World  Jour,,  July  10»  1920.  Dis- 
cussion of  cotton  as  the  major  part  of  tire.    Kinds  to  be  used.    Kinds  formerly  used. 

Wool  Propaganda.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Vol.  58,  p.  65  (203).  Wool  dropped  from  50 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent  at  shearing  time.  Effort  of  wool  growers  association  to  hold  product. 
Fleeces  held  in  Australia  for  two  years. 

Dyeing  Linen  Fabrics.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Aug.  28,  1920.  Linen  fibres  do  not  absorb 
readily  the  direct  dyestuffs  so  the  rate  of  absorption  is  modified  by  a  delaying  process  by: 
diminishing  salt,  or  increasing  soda  ash,  or  addition  of  turkey  red  oil  or  soap. 

Effect  of  Twist  on  Cotton  Yam.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Aug.  14,  1920.  Elasticity  of 
3ram  varies  directly  with  twist.  Increase  in  twist  increases  strength  up  point  to  multi- 
plier of  4.25  and  then  strength  decreases  as  twist  increases. 

New  Type  of  Lace.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Mar.  13,  1920.  New  ideas  being  used  in  tex- 
tures and  styles.    Utilizing  fibres  of  wood,  hops,  nettles,  broom,  and  potato  plant 

Crepe  Yams  and  Fabrics.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Nov.  20,  1920.  Creping  due  to  amount 
of  twist  causing  contraction.  Contractile  power  dependent  upon  size  of  material  being 
twisted,  amount  of  twist  in  thread  and  degree  of  resistance.  Cloth  contraction  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  turns  of  twists  to  inch,  the  number  of  threads,  and  thickness  of  threads. 
Cause  of  finishing  troubles:  too  much  contractile  power  for  shrinkage  desired  and  then  lie 
in  stock;  insufficient  turns  of  twist  for  the  same  amount  of  threads  in  the  picking. 

The  Value  of  Shoddy.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Sept.  4,  1920.  Some  shoddy  fabrics  more 
valuable  than  the  virgin  wool.    Purchaser  gets  what  he  pays  for. 

Sta9tdardiMatioH 

State  Pure  Fabric  Bill.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Apr.  3,  1920.  Manufacturers  oppose 
proposed  legislation.  Those  favoring  the  bill  have  prejudiced  the  public  minds  concerning 
virgin  wool  and  shoddy.  Shoddy  compared  to  noils.  If  the  knowledge  that  a  garment  con- 
tains shoddy  is  of  value  to  the  public,  so  is  the  knowledge  that  a  garment  contains  noils 
valuable.  Real  uses  of  shoddy.  The  passing  of  the  bill  will  put  the  burden  on  the  consumer 
for  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  poorer  quality  of  goods  or  choose 
a  cloth  of  less  value  for  the  same  price.  Labelling  shoddy  will  induce  the  buyer  to  give 
preference  to  virgin  wool  which  will  open  the  doors  wide  to  fraud  m  offering  a  low  grade  of 
virgin  wool  at  excessive  prices. 

Hearings  on  Tmth-in-Fabrics  Bills.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Mar.  27, 1920.  Discussions  of 
bills  introduced  by  Rogers,  French,  Barclay  and  Rainey.  Prejudice  in  favor  of  virgin  wool 
and  against  shoddy  has  no  adequate  sanction.  Some  shoddy  is  better  than  virgin  wooL 
Roger's  biU  protects  purchaser  of  commodities  of  all  kinds.  This  bill  b  known  as  the 
Honest  Merchandise  Act.  French  bill  is  connected  specifically  with  woolen  and  worsted 
industry. 

Standardization  of  Dyestuffs.    Textile  World  Jour.,  Vol.  58,  p.  47  (267). 

To  Prevent  Deceit.  Textile  World  Jour.,  Mar.  27,  1920.  Text  of  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Rainey.  Object — ^to  prevent  deceit  in  the  manufacturer's  sale  of 
woven  fabrcs  or  yams.  Cited  as  the  stamped  fabric  law.  Content — no  manufacturer  of 
woven  fabrics,  yams  or  articles  of  apparel  made  from  either  shall  sell,  trade,  or  exchange 
the  same  in  interstate  commerce  unless  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  stamped  or  tagged 
in  such  manner  as  the  Sec.  of  Commerce  may  designate  so  that  the  stamp  or  tag  shall  cor- 
rectly state  the  per  cent  by  weight  of  virgin  wool,  reworked  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk 
contained  in  such  fabric  or  yam.  The  name  of  manufacturer  shall  also  be  included  on 
said  stamp  or  tag. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


British  Research  Associations.  Re- 
search associations  for  the  following  trades 
have  now  been  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  Imperial  Government's  scheme  for  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research,  viz.:  boot,  shoe,  and  allied  trades, 
cotton,  sugar,  iron  manufacture,  motor  and 
allied  manufactures,  photography,  Portland 
cement,  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  sci- 
entific instruments,  India  rubber  and  tyre 
manufactures,  linen  industry,  glass,  choco- 
late, cocoa,  sugar,  confectionery,  and  jam 
manufacture. 

Research  associations  for  the  following 
trades  are  in  process  of  formation:  music 
industries,  refractory  materials,  non-ferrous 
metab,  laundering,  and  leather  trades. 

— From  The  South  African  Journal  of 
Industries,  Jan.,  1920. 

NOTES 

There  have  been  some  changes,  during 
the  last  few  months,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Extension  Work  for  Women,  North 
and  West,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Florence  Ward  in  charge. 
Agnes  Ellen  Harris  (whose  position  in  Texas 
is  filled  by  Jessie  W.  Harris  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska)  has  charge  of  the  states  in  the 
Northwest  section  (Wash.,  Ore.,  Idaho, 
Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.);  and  Mrs.  Edith 
C.  Salisbury  of  those  in  the  Southwest 
section  (Cal.,  Utah.,  Nev.,  N.  M.,  Ariz., 
Colo.,  Neb.)  Grace  Frysinger  is  in  charge 
of  the  Central  Western  section  (Mo.,  Kan., 
Iowa,  HI.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ind.); 
while,  since  Miss  Van  Hoesen's  resignation, 
no  one  has  direct  supervision  of  the  New 
England  section  including  the  six  New 
England  states.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Miriam  Birds- 
eye's  work  is  with  the  specialists  in  the  field. 


Martha  Koehne,  formerly  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  at  Wilson  College, 
Pa.,  and  chemist  in  the  Ohio  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  from  1918-1920  instruc- 
tor in  biochemistry,  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  Washington  to  teach  nutrition. 

The  National  Research  Council  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  are  to  have 
a  new  home  in  Washington.  The  site  for 
the  building  has  been  given  through  the 
generosity  of  a  number  of  well  known  people. 
It  comprises  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
B  and  C  Streets  and  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  Streets,  Northwest,  and 
faces  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Potomac  Park. 
Funds  for  the  erection  of  the  building  have 
been  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Sydney  Technical  College,  New  South 
Wales,  announces  a  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  professional  women  in  dressmaking 
and  ladies  tailoring.  The  course  includes 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  de- 
signing and  cutting,  and  lectures  in  the 
history  of  costume,  textiles,  workroom  man- 
agement, bookkeeping,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  drawing.  It  is  restricted 
to  women  in  the  dressmaking  trade. 

The  Pittsburgh  Urban  League,  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  National  League  on 
Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  gave  help 
and  instruction  in  1400  homes  during  1919. 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  educational  secretary,  in 
seeking  material  for  future  social  workers, 
though  he  has  not  yet  covered  the  field,  has 
found  450  colored  students  in  northern 
Universities.  Many  of  these  are  home 
economics  students. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

With  the  Division  of  Supesintendence,  N.  E.  A. 

Hoid  Dermis,  AUatOic  City,  February  2^  and  March  1, 1921 

MONDAY,  lEBKUAEY  28 

9.00  ft.m. 
President's  Addiess 
Preliminary  Business 

General  Session.    Mary  Sweeny,  President,  presiding 

Topic:  Does  Home  Economics  Teaching  Function  as  it  Should  for  the  Giri  of  High 
School  Age? 
Home  Economics  in  the  General  High  School 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education 
Home  Economics  in  the  Commercial  ffigh  School 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wight  Alhm,  Prin.,  Giiis'  Commer.  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Experimental  Work  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 

Edna  White,  Director,  Merrill-Pahner  School,  Detroit 

2.00  p.m.    General  Session.    Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin  presiding 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Home  Economics  Teacher  to  the  Community 

Agnes  Houston  Craig,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Topic:  Methods  of  Contributing  to  Vitality  of  Teaching  in  the  Grades 
The  Home  Project 

Mrs.  Maude  Gregory  Adams,  State  Supervisor  Vocational  H.  E.,  Ohio 
The  School  Project 

Helen  Goodspeed,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Wisconsin 
The  Use  of  the  School  Doll  as  a  Means  of  Teaching  Sensible  Dress 

Adelaide  Laura  Van  Duzer,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

7.30  p.m.    Councfl  Meeting 

TUESDAY,    MASCH  1 

9.00  ajn.    General  Session.    Edna  White  presiding 

Topic:  How  Can  the  School  Child  Be  Interested  in  Right  Food  Habits  through  Regular 
School  Channels? 

The  High  School  Class  in  Foods 

Florence  Willard,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
Foods  Work  in  the  Grades 

Mabel  C.  Bragg,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newton,  Mass. 
What  Can  the  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Contribute? 

F.  W.  Maroney,  M.D.,  Dir.  Physical  Training,  Dq)t Pub. Instruction, N.J. 
What  Are  the  Educational  Possibilities  of  the  School  Lunchroom? 

Katharine  A.  Pritchett,  Supervisor  Nutrition,  Dept  Pub.  Instruction,  Pa. 
The  Standardization  of  Nutrition  Workers 

Mary  McCormick,  Supervisor  of  Nutrition,  State  Dept  Education,  N.  Y. 

2.00  p.nL    General  Session.    Mary  Sweeny  presiding 

Factors  Involved  in  Training  Girls  as  Consumers 

S.  Helen  Bridge,  Head  of  Home  Economics  Education  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Nebr. 
Points  of  Interest  in  Government  Research  Laboratories  for  the  Home  Economics 

Worker 

Minna  C.  Denton,  Assistant  Chief  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Business  Meeting  and  Reports  of  Committees 


\Jhere's  a  great  big  secret 
behind    the    flavor" 

There's  no  use  GUESSING  how  Baker  keeps 
the  wholesome,  refreshing  flavor  of  the  heshly 
picked  nut  right  inside  the  Baker  container. 
See  if  YOU  can  find  the' secret  in  the  can. 

In  the  cain;— Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut—canned in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Premium  Grade 
Dry  Shred  Coconut— sugar- cured. 

By  the  way,  have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  free 
Baker  Recipe  Booklet?  If  not,  you'd  better 
write  for  it  NOW! 

THE  FRANKLIN   BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BAKERS  COCONUT 


Manufacturing  Experience  Counts 

in  Laboratory  Furniture 


•ifc. 
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Kewaunee  Domestic  Science  Group  Table,  No.  1611 

Students  work  in  groups  of  four,  permitting  use  of  "family  size"  quantities  of  food 

Experience  counts  tremendously  in  the  manufacture  of  Laboratory  Furniture. 

The  selection  and  proper  treatment  of  woods;  the  assembling  of  a  corps  of  expert 
mechanics  that  appreciate  the  care  necessary  to  successfully  manufacture  this  class  of 
merchandise;  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  educational  authorities  of  the  country; 
the  experimentation  necessary  to  produce  a  product  efficient  in  the  highest  degree  in 
construction,  appearance,  stability  and  service — all  these  things  are  possible  only  with 
long  experience.  \ 

For  a  great  many  years  the  name  Kewaunee  has  stood  for  the  best  in  Laboratory 
Furniture. 

The  Kewaunee  Book  will^interest  Su[)erintendents  and  Teachers  who  are  thinking 
of  installing  Laboratory  Equipment  for  Physics,  Chemistr}%  Biology,  Agriculture,  Elec- 
tricity, Domestic  Science  or  Art,  ^lanual  Training  or  the  Kindergarten.  Ask  for  a 
copy,  indicating  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the 
factory  at  Kewaunee. 


Pacific  Sales  Division, 

6tii  Floor,  Metropolitan 

Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NewTork  OiBce, 
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through  the  clothes 
in  a  ftijvrf  S  more- 
mfTit  lour  timen  a» 
nftt-^  ait  in  the.  or- 
dinary washer. 


It  is  a  simple  matter  to  have  all  those  clothes  in  the  closet 
snowy  white  when  a  1900  Cataract  Electric  Washer  stands 
alert  and  waiting.  Notice  its  bright  copper  tub — there's  not 
a  thing  in  it  to  rub  against  or  catch  the  clothes,  not  a  part 
to  lift  out  and  clean  after  the  wash  is  finished. 

Examine    that    swinging    reversible    wringer,    which    also 
works   electrically   and    which   sends   the   clothes  through    it 
■    silently   and  swiftly. 

Greatest  of  all  you  appreciate  that  magic  figure  8  move- 
ment—  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  1900.  Back  and  forth 
through  the  clothes  swirls  that  soapy  cleansing  water — in 
a  Hgure  8  motion  —  which  sends  the  water  through  them 
with  every  motion  of  the  tub  and  four  times  as  often  as  in 
the  ordinary  washer. 

The  1900  works  easily  and  smoothly  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
cents  an  hour,  does  its  work  in  8  to  10  minutes,  and  wa»  e» 
everything — equally  well, 

1900  CATARACT  WASHb  2 

//  you  want  to  know  more  about  tke 
yjoO,  send  for  the  inttrcstnig  book. 
"George  Print  on' s  \\'if>"^  fiction  'U'itt 
some  surprising  facts  included. 

1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  209  Clinton  St.,Binghamton,  N  Y, 

rnnatlian  Factory  and  Oftice,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Coinpany,  357  Yonge  St..  T"    nto 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  VTTAMINESi 

EAXHAKINE  BLUNT 
University  of  Chicago 

AMD 

CHI  CHE  WANG 
Ndson  Morris  InsHtuie  for  Medical  Research,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago 

It  is  not  a  simple  undertaJdng  to  summarize  even  the  more  important 
points  in  the  recent  Kterature  on  vitamines,  because  the  subject  has  been 
developing  very  fast  during  the  last  few  years,  and  parts  of  it  are  still 
much  in  debate.  Information  has  been  gained  not  only  from  laboratory 
research  but  from  observations  of  the  tragic  himian  escperience  with 
inadequate  war  diets. 

The  material  is  considered  imder  the  headings  of  the  three  vitamines 
now  recognized.  Fat-soluble  -4,  for  a  number  of  years  known  to  be 
present  in  butter  fat,  cod-liver  oil,  green  leaves,  and  certain  other  foods, 
is  necessary  for  normal  growth  and  in  its  absence  from  the  diet  there 
often  develops  an  eye  disease  known  as  xerophthalmia  or  keratomalacia. 
Water-soluble  B,  fairly  widely  distributed  in  plants,  is  necessary  for 
growth  and  also  for  prevention  of  polyneuritis  or  beri-beri.  Water- 
soluble  C,  the  latest  of  the  three  to  be  recognized,  is  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine. 

^  The  demand  for  this  paper,  first  published  in  January,  1920,  has  been  so  great  that  the 
reprints  have  been  exhausted  for  some  time.  It  has  been  revised  therefore  and  in  part 
rewritten  to  carry  the  review  of  the  literature  roughly  through  the  year  1920,  and  reprints 
will  be  available. 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  and  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  for  reading 
the  first  edition  of  this  paper  and  making  important  suggestions. 
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FAT-SOLUBLE  A 

Effect  of  Lack  of  A  in  the  Diet.  Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells,*  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  served  in  Rou- 
mania  under  the  Red  Cross,  tells  a  dramatic  story  showing  the  need  of 
this  vitamine  for  children.  The  scanty  diet  in  Roumania,  when  he 
arrived,  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  limited  amomit  of  corn-meal 
and  quantities  of  a  very  thin  bran-vegetable  soup.  There  was  no  milk 
nor  butter,  for  the  Austrians  had  driven  off  the  cows.  Many  of  the 
children  had  eye  disease,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  blindness. 
There  also  was  much  of  the  distressing  swollen  condition  known  as 
war-edema,  the  latter  probably  due  to  the  low  calories  and  especially 
the  low  protein  of  the  diet.  Dr.  Wells,  at  the  height  of  his  difficulties 
in  getting  food  of  any  kind,  learned  of  a  vessel  which  had  put  into 
Archangel  with  cod-liver  oil  as  its  entire  cargo.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Red  Cross  all  of  it  was  sent  down,  and  it  saved  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  children.  After  their  long  fat  starvation,  they  took  readily  what 
might  have  been  refused  under  happier  circumstances. 

In  Vienna,  too,  since  the  war,  where  the  food  conditions  have  been 
so  desperate,  eye  troubles  have  developed  in  children,  though  not  to 
such  an.  extent,  apparently,  as  scurvy.  Dalyell  (1),  who  with  Chick 
was  in  Vienna  for  a  niunber  of  months,  speaks  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
having  only  10  to  15  grams  of  milk  fat  daily  and  who  developed  severe 
eye  trouble.  She  was  given  10  grams  cod-liver  oil  and  20  grams  butter 
daily,  and  in  14  days  her  eyes  had  completely  recovered  and  she  had 
gained  300  grams  in  weight. 

The  need  for  fat-soluble  A  is  not  limited  to  children  or  young  animals 
in  general.  Drummond  (2),  in  London,  has  shown  that  as  young  rats 
approach  maturity  their  requirement  becomes  markedly  less.  They 
can  even  live  without  it  in  apparently  good  health  for  considerable 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  they  lose  weight  and  often  have  eye  disease. 
They  also  show  a  distinct  decrease  in  resistance  to  various  infections, 
many  deaths  from  infectious  disease  occurring.  The  older  the  yoimg 
rats  are  the  longer  they  can  stand  the  inadequate  diet  before  their 
decline.  Dr.  McCollum  in  his  lectures  has  reported  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  similar  pathological  eye  effect  in  adult  himian  beings  in  certain 
northern  limiber  camps  where  the  only  fat  is  cured  bacon  and  where  the 
diet  must  be  almost  completely  lacking  in  il.    A  condition  known  as 

*  Personal  communication. 
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"night-blindness"  is  prevalent — a  defect  of  eyesight  not  noticed  by  the 
non-reading  laborer  till  the  dim  light  of  night.  In  the  Madras  Presidency^ 
also,  eye  trouble,  keratomalacia,  is  common  among  the  ill-fed  Indians, 
whose  diet  is  made  up  of  polished  rice,  vegetable  oils,  and  condiments. 
The  treatment  is  cod-liver  oil,  attention  to  hygiene  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
more  liberal  dietary  (1).  "There  is  therefore  every  reason,"  says 
Drummond,  "that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  dietaries 
of  adults  contain  an  adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs  in  which  the  fat- 
soluble  A  is  present." 

Rickets.  Not  only  xerophthalmia  but  rickets  may  be  connected  with 
lack  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  a 
deficiency  of  this  vitamine  alone  produces  rickets,  or  that  the  use  of 
the  term  "anti-rachitic  vitamine"  is  justified  as  synonymous  with  fat- 
soluble  A ,  as  some  of  the  English  investigators  (3)  believe.  McCollmn, 
Simmonds,  and  Parsons  (4)  report  rachitic  symptoms  in  their  rats  on 
several  diets  with  several  deficiencies  combined.  Low  fat-soluble  -4, 
low  calcium,  poor  protein,  unsatisfactory  salt  combinations,  acting 
together,  may  all  contribute.  Mellanby  (5),  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  antirachitic  vitamine  theory,  finds  that,  "when  the  diet  has  a 
relatively  good  protein  content  and  the  animal  is  active,  less  antirachitic 
accessory  factor  is  necessary."  Mellanby  cites  figures  of  infantile 
mortality  and  rickets,  both  of  which  are  very  imusually  low  in  a  group 
of  island  children,  for  example,  whose  diet  consists  largely  of  fish,  oat- 
meal, and  eggs,  especially  fish  liver,  the  two  latter  foods  being  rich  in 
the  "antirachitic  accessory  factor." 

Hess  and  Unger  (6)  in  New  York  are  very  definite  in  their  belief  that 
absence  of  A  is  not  the  cause  of  rickets.  They  find  that  rickets  may 
develop  in  children  on  a  diet  rich  in  milk  and  cream,  and  not  on  a  diet 
of  highly  skimmed  dried  milk,  sucrose,  orange  juice  (for  C),  autolyzed 
yeast  (for  5),  cottonseed  oil,  and  cream  of  wheat.  This  latter  diet, 
however,  according  to  Hopkins  (1),  may  contain,  in  its  large  amount  of 
skimmed  milk,  a  quantity  of  A  much  higher  than  would  be  expected 
from  its  low  fat  content.  Rickets  seems  to  need  further  investigation 
before  its  etiology  is  completely  established.  Whatever  its  etiology, 
however,  it  can,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  cured  or  prevented  by  cod- 
liver  oil,  which  is  almost  a  specific  (1)  (7). 

Occurrence,  The  fat-soluble  vitamine  occurs  in  more  foods  than  was 
at  first  thought,  but  in  variable  quantities.  Butter  fat  is  still  regarded 
as  the  most  important  source,  but  the  quantity  (8)  therein  depends  upon 
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the  quantity  of  il  in  the  feed  of  the  cow  and  upon  the  manipulation  of 
the  butter  itself.  (See  below  in  connection  with  stability.)  Whale 
oil  is  another  fairly  rich  source,  though  not  so  rich  as  butter.  Drum- 
mond  (9),  with  carefully  standardized  methods  of  feeding  young  rats 
and  noting  the  change  of  weight,  if  any,  week  by  week,  found  that  he 
obtained  about  the  same  satisfactory  growth  when  the  fat-soluble  A 
came  wholly  from  8  per  cent  butter  fat  or  20  per  cent  whale  oil.  Fish 
oils  in  general  and  fat  fish  may  serve  as  valuable  sources.  Oleo  oil, 
as  shown  by  Osborne  and  Mendel  several  years  ago,  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  it,  and  so  do  oleomargarines  made  from  oleo  oil,  but  not  the 
nut  margarines  made  wholly  from  vegetable  oils  (10).  However,  as 
Steenbock  (8)  says,  ''Oleomargarines  ....  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  class  as  good  butter  in  providing  the  organism  with 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine."  Pig's  liver  oil,  and  liver  tissue,  kidney  tis- 
sue, probably  glandular  organs  in  general  (11)  give  fair  supplies — that 
is,  that  portion  of  the  animal  of  which  we  eat  little  is  far  superior  to 
the  skeleton  muscle  of  which  we  eat  much. 

Contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  idea  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  i4  in 
lard  and  in  vegetable  oils,  Daniels  and  Loughlin  (12)  have  found  very 
distinct  amounts  in  lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  shown  only  when  large 
quantities  were  fed.  Their  rats  grew  as  well  when  the  diet  contained 
28  per  cent  of  these  fats  as  with  5  per  cent  butter  fat  and  23  per  cent 
other  fat.  The  authors  do  not  give  information  in  regard  to  the  color 
or  the  commercial  treatment  of  their  fats  in  preparation  for  the  market. 
Drummond  and  Coward  (13)  have  also  reported  the  presence  of  il  in 
a  number  of  vegetable  oils.  Palm  oil  contains  as  much  A  as  one  third 
of  that  present  in  butter,  while  maize  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  contain 
still  less. 

But  ''the  fat-soluble  vitamine  need  not  be  sought  solely  in  foods 
known  to  be  rich  in  fats''  (14).  Many  vegetables  furnish  rich  sources 
of  it,  and  their  value  is  being  more  and  more  studied  and  appreciated. 
Dried  spinach,  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  and  tomato  promote  growth  of 
rats  just  as  satisfactorily  as  an  equal  small  quantity  of  butter  fat;  pos- 
sibly they  are  even  better.  Cabbage  is  not  so  good;  potato  contains 
only  a  small  quantity  of  this  vitamine.  The  dried  green  vegetables 
when  extracted  with  U.  S.  P.  ether  gave  a  green  oil  equal  to  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  dried  plant,  and  as  minute  an  amount  as  about  a  drop 
of  this  "spinach  oil"  or  other  oil  fed  daily  restored  normal  growth  in 
rats. 
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It  is  not  only  leaves  that  contain  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  but  storage 
organs  of  plants  as  well.  Carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  even  yellow  com, 
though  lower  in  A  than  spinach  and  alfalfa,  all  contain  sufficient  amounts 
for  satisfactory  growth  (15)  (16).  Peas  (17)  also  have  a  small  quantity 
and  possibly  bananas  (18). 

A  very  interesting  generalization  has  been  made  by  Steenbock  (19) 
about  the  foods  which  contain  this  vitamine:  they  all  contain  yellow 
coloring  matter.  Butter,  egg  yolks,  cod-liver  oil  are  obvious  examples. 
Oleo  oil,  the  part  of  the  beef  fat  which  contains  the  vitamine,  is  yellow; 
the  solid  beef  fat  which  lacks  it  is  colorless.  Of  the  commercial  oleo 
oils  which  he  has  tested,  those  most  highly  pigmented  are  richest  in  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine.  Colored  roots  such  as  carrots  and  sweet  potatoes 
have  it,  but  sugar  beets,  mangels,  dasheens,  and  Irish  potatoes  have 
little  or  none.  It  is  probably  present  in  orange  juice  but  not  in  lemon 
or  grape  fruit  (20).  Spinach  and  grass,  of  coiurse,  have  yellow  associated 
with  their  chlorophyll,  and  the  yellow  separated  from  the  green  is  found 
rich  in  the  vitamine.  Steenbock  and  Boutwell  (21)  made  a  deep  green 
alcohol  extract  of  alfalfa,  saponified  it  with  potassium  hydroxide  to 
decompose  the  chlorophyll  and  then  extracted  with  ether,  getting  thus 
an  orange-red  extract  which,  on  evaporation,  furnished  rats  with  a  satis- 
factory source  of  A.  The  aystallized  carotin  isolated  by  Steenbock 
did  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  vitamine,  but  carotin  is  a  very 
labile  substance  and  may  have  changed  chemically  in  the  process  of 
removal.  Rosenheim,  Drummond,  and  Coward  (13)  (22)  in  London 
have  confirmed  and  extended  this  view.  They  have  f  oimd  in  liver  tissue, 
besides  carotin  and  xanthophyll,  an  imknown  substance  which  gives 
certain  lipochrome  reactions  and  seems  to  be  responsible  for  a  much- 
used  color  test  for  cod-liver  oil.  "It  appears  reasonably  safe,  at  least 
as  a  working  hypothesis,  to  assume  that  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  is  a 
yellow  plant  pigment  or  a  closely  related  compound." 

Are  Pals  or  Merely  the  Fal-soluble  Vitamine  Necessary  in  the  Diet? 
Osborne  and  Mendel  (23)  have  made  use  of  their  dried  alfalfa  with  its 
very  high  fat-soluble  vitamine  and  very  low  fat  content  to  study  the 
question  of  true  fat  requirement.  They  found  that  their  young  rats 
thrived  on  a  diet  of  dried  alfalfa,  yeast,  starch,  meat  residue,  and  salts, 
— that  is,  a  diet  almost  free  from  true  fats.  "If  true  fats  are  essential 
for  nutrition  during  growth,  the  minimum  necessary  must  be  very  smaU." 

Stability.  The  question  of  stability  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  to 
heat  has  been  further  investigated,  leaviQg  still  some  imcertaiQty  but 
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with  increase  of  evidence  showing  non-destruction.  Steenbock,  Bout- 
well,  and  Kent  (8)  and  Drummond  (9)  a  year  or  more  ago  published 
their  conclusions  that  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  in  butter  fat  is  readily 
destroyed  by  heating  at  100^  for  1  to  4  hours,  and  partially  destroyed 
at  even  lower  temperatures.  Drummond,  interested  particularly  in 
the  use  of  hydrogenated  fats  as  butter  and  lard  substitutes  during  the 
fat  shortage  in  England,  observed  that  the  hydrogenation  of  the  whale 
oil  at  250^  for  4  hours  completely  destroyed  A.  Even  heating  at  100^ 
for  an  hour  had  the  same  effect,  or  keeping  it  for  18  days  at  37^  spread 
out  exposed  to  air. 

Osborne  and  Mendel  (14),  however,  have  since  repeated  their  own 
earlier  experiments,  passing  live  steam  for  two  and  a  half  hours  or 
longer  into  butter  fat,  and  have  also  treated  dry  butter  fat  in  an  air 
bath  at  96^  for  15  hours,  and  in  neither  case  did  they  observe  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  They  raise  ''a  question  as  to  the  value 
of  the  untreated  butter  fat  or  the  food  intake  of  the  animals  used  by" 
Drummond.  In  other  experiments  (1)  butter  heated  to  120^  wUhatd 
aeration  was  satisfactory,  but  when  air  was  passed  through  during  the 
heating,  destruction  of  A  seemed  complete.  Light,  too,  is  apparently 
an  important  cause  of  destruction  of  A,  maybe  the  most  important 
cause  (21). 

In  plant  tissue  the  vitamine  seems  to  be  very  stable,  either  to  heating 
or  to  drying  (24)  (14). 

Relation  to  Diet  of  Cow.  The  amount  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  in 
milk  or  butter  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  diet  of  the  cow,  beic^ 
richer  in  spring  milk  when  the  cows  are  put  out  to  pasture,  and  poorer 
in  winter  milk  when  they  are  on  dry  feed  (25).  This  fact  and  related 
ones  in  regard  to  the  other  vitamines  may  explain  many  of  the  apparent 
discrepancies  in  the  results  of  different  investigators. 

The  fat-soluble  vitamine  therefore  seems  to  be  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  diet  of  young  and  old  than  was  formerly  realized.  It  is 
more  widely  distributed  than  at  first  thought — ^many  vegetables,  notably 
those  with  yellow  coloring  matter,  being  very  significant  sources  of  it,  as 
well  as  butter  and  some  other  fats.  Its  stability  to  heat  is  still  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  exposure  to  light  is  possibly  the  most  important  factor 
in  its  destruction. 
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WATER-SOLUBLE  B 

Methods  of  Study.  For  studying  the  water-soluble  vitamiiie,  obser- 
vations have  been  continued  on  the  growth  of  rats  and  on  the  onset 
of  polyneuritis  in  pigeons  and  chickens.  While  it  is  not  definitely  proved 
that  these  two  methods  deal  with  one  and  the  same  substance,  the 
assumption  that  such  is  the  case  is  usually  made.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  evidence  has  increased  that  two  distinct  substances  may 
be  involved,  for  a  sample  of  immilled  rice  heated  to  120®  for  6  hours  had 
ceased  to  be  satisfactory  for  preventing  polyneuritis  in  pigeons  but  was 
still  satisfactory  as  the  only  source  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine  for 
growing  rats  (26). 

A  new  and  most  promising  method  of  research  was  developed  last 
year  by  Williams  (27)  in  the  laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Yeast,  he  believes,  unlike  the  higher  plants, 
cannot  grow  without  this  vitamine.  Therefore  if  drops  of  different 
solutions,  each  containing  a  single  yeast  cell,  are  observed  microscop- 
ically at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  the  growth  of  the  yeast  and  the 
number  of  cells  into  which  it  has  multiplied  will  show,  not  only  whether 
the  solutions  contain  the  vitamine,  but  the  relative  quantities  present. 
This  method  is  of  course  much  simpler  and  quicker  than  the  usual 
feeding  experiment. 

The  method  since  its  introduction  has  been  modified  in  various  ways 
(28)  (29),  but  also  it  has  been  seriously  criticized,  especially  from  McCol- 
Imn's  laboratory  (30).  Not  only  vitamine  extracts  but  various  pure 
chemicals  such  as  glucose  and  amino  acids  stimulate  yeast  growth. 
The  method,  the  investigators  conclude,  is  therefore  "complicated  by 
so  many  disturbing  factors  as  to  make  it  of  little  if  any  value.''  WiUiams 
and  the  others  who  have  worked  with  the  method  have  not  yet  had 
opportimity  to  reply  to  this  criticism. 

Occurrence.  Water-soluble  B  occurs  less  in  animal  than  in  plant  foods. 
Milk  is  by  no  means  so  rich  in  it  as  was  formerly  thought.  Osborne  and 
Mendel  (31)  foimd  it  necessary  to  give  their  rats  at  least  16  cc.  per  day 
for  normal  growth.  They  discuss  but  do  not  explain  to  their  satis- 
faction the  much-quoted  results  of  Hopkins  who  secured  remarkable 
growth  on  adding  as  little  as  2  cc.  of  milk  to  a  diet  on  which  his  rats 
were  failing.  They  warn  against  a  diet  of  white  bread  and  only  a  little 
milk,  or  against  feeding  infants  a  top  milk,  water,  sugar  mixture.  Pas- 
teurization does  not  lower  the  quantity  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
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in  milk  (32),  and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  also  furnish  a  satis- 
factory source.  The  deficiency  sometimes  observed  in  slowly  or  highly 
heated  milk  is  apparently  due  to  the  precipitation  of  part  of  the  calcium, 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  this  vitamine  (33).  Unlike  the  case  with 
the  two  other  vitamines,  the  summer  and  winter  differences  in  the  diet 
of  the  cow  are  not  of  influence  (32) . 

Muscle  tissue  also  is  low  in  this  vitamine,  but  various  other  animal 
tissues — ^heart,  kidney,  brain,  and  liver — ^are  satisfactory  sources  of 
supply,  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of  A  (11)  though  somewhat  wider. 

An  especially  satisfactory  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  this  vita- 
mine  in  plants,  as  so  far  known,  is  given  by  Osborne  and  Mendel  (34) 
in  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  for  August,  1919.  They  list  a 
wide  variety  of  plant  foods,  including  among  others  seeds  of  cereals 
and  a  number  of  legmnes,  spinach,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  carrots; 
and  they  add  to  the  list,  from  their  own  recent  experiments,  the  usual 
edible  portion  of  the  onion,  turnip,  beet  (leaves,  stem,  and  root),  and 
tomato.  Potato  peel  is  no  better  than  potato.  Lnmature  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  timothy  show  decided  advantages  over  the  mature.  This  variation 
with  age  may  apply  to  plant  foods  in  general  and  may  mean  a  real 
nutritive  superiority  for  yoxmg  vegetables. 

Fruits,  too,  are  rich  in  B  (35) .  Orange,  lemon,  and  grape  fruit  juices 
as  the  sole  source  promote  growth  at  about  the  same  rate  as  an  equal 
volume  of  milk,  and  dried  orange  juice  is  as  satisfactory  as  fresh.  The 
inner  peel  of  orange  also  contains  it.  Apples,  pears,  and  bottled  grape 
juice*  are  not  so  rich  as  the  citrus  fruits.  Nuts  have  an  abimdant  supply 
(36) .  A  goodly  number  of  our  common  vegetables  and  fruits  have  thus 
been  tested  for  B  and  so  far  without  exception  everyone  has  been  foimd 
to  contain  it — a  much  wider  distribution  than  that  of  A . 

The  part  of  the  cereal  that  is  rich  in  it  is  not  the  bran,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, so  much  as  the  germ,  which  is  often  removed  with  the  bran, 
e.g.,  in  rice  polishings.  Commercial  wheat  bran  contains  more  or  less 
vitamine,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  germ  associated  with  it.  Of 
one  sample  tested  by  Chick  and  Hume  (37)  five  and  a  half  times  as  much 
had  to  be  used  to  cure  polyneuritic  pigeons  as  was  necessary  when 
the  germ  was  used.  Our  commercial  bran  is  especially  thoroughly 
"skinned"  when  it  comes  from  large  well-equipped  modem  flour  mills 
(38),  and  therefore  is  of  little  value  to  correct  the  deficiency  of  white  flour 

•  Welch's  grape  juice. 
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and  bread.  Even  the  yeast  or  the  milk  used  in  the  white  bread  does 
not  prevent  polyneuritis  in  pigeons  (39),  though  the  yeast  delays  the 
period  of  its  onset.  On  the  other  hand,  bread  made  from  real  graham 
flour  is  adequate.  Of  course  these  facts  have  important  bearing  upon 
the  kind  of  flour  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  national  nutri* 
tion.  Voegtlin  and  Myers  in  a  later  paper  (40)  say,  "We  believe  that  a 
product  which  does  not  contain  any  bran  but  does  include  the  germ 
would  not  possess  these  objectionable  features  [of  causing  intestinal 
disturbances],  would,  at  the  same  time  be  more  nutritious,  and  would 
reduce  greatly  the  possibility  of  vitamine  deficiency  in  the  modem 
mixed  diet." 

Yeast  (41)  is  distinctly  the  richest  known  source  of  the  water-soluble 
vitamine,  being  four  times  as  efficient  as  dried  spinach  which  ranks 
next  among  a  group  studied  quantitatively.  Only  half  as  rich  as  spinach 
axe  whole  wheat,  soy  beans,  dried  eggs,  milk  solids.  Cabbage,  too,  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  spinach.  Abderhalden  (42)  has  succeeded  in 
protecting  pigeons,  fed  on  polished  rice,  against  poljmeuritis  by  such 
minute  daily  amounts  of  yeast  as  0.05-0.01  gram. 

Stability.  Water-soluble  B  is  probably  not  so  stable  toward  heat 
as  we  formerly  supposed.  McCoUum's  beans  and  peas  (16),  which, 
although  heated  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours  in  an  autoclave,  still 
supplied  all  the  B  that  the  rat  needed,  were  fed  in  large  quantities, 
often  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  diet.  When  the  food  supplying  B 
is  fed  in  the  smallest  amotmt  which  will  produce  growth  at  all  (43), 
it  is  foimd  that  heating  above  100^  does  cause  deterioration,  and  that 
the  heated  food  has  to  be  supplied  in  larger  quantities  than  the  raw 
food.  For  example,  while  wheat  germ  (44)  heated  2  hours  at  100** 
loses  little  or  none  of  its  potency,  heated  40  minutes  at  113°  it  loses 
one-half,  and  heated  2  hours  at  118^-124°  it  may  lose  up  to  nine-tenths. 
These  temperatures,  of  coiirse,  point  to  the  safety  of  the  water-soluble 
vitamine  in  our  ordinary  cooking  processes,  but  the  danger  of  its  partial 
or  complete  destruction  in  commercial  canning  or  other  high  pressure 
cooking.  Both  Miller  (45)  and  Whipple  (46)  found  that  in  ordinary 
cooking  of  carrots,  beans,  and  cabbage,  there  was  no  destruction  of  B 
(yeast  method)  nor  in  cooking  carrots  at  115°  for  45  miQutes.  Heating 
navy  beans  at  120°  for  30  minutes,  however,  decreased  their  vitamine 
40.6  per  cent  (Miller).  A  large  part  of  the  vitamine  in  ordinary  cooking 
was  found  in  the  cooking  water. 
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Tinned  meat,  Chick  and  Hume  report,  is  devoid  of  this  vitamine, 
a  fact  shoiTm  not  only  by  their  laboratory  experiments,  but  by  the 
repeated  development  of  beri-beri  in  the  British  aimy  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  Mesopotamia  where  the  diet  for  a  time  consisted  only  of  white 
bread,  tinned  meat,  and  jam.  The  Indian  soldier,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  immtme  from  the  beri-beri  because  his  diet  consisted  chiefly 
of  ^'atta,''  a  coarsely  ground  wheat  flour  containing  the  germ  and  the 
aleurone  layer  of  the  grain,  and  also  included  4  otmces  daily  of  small 
lentils  either  whole  or  split  (1). 

The  stability  of  B  toward  alkali  seems  to  be  uncertain,  though  here, 
too,  according  to  Chick  and  Himie,  the  diJficulties  may  be  due  to  feed- 
ing such  large  quantities  that  a  destruction  of  half  or  even  more  during 
the  alkali  treatment  would  not  have  noticeable  effect  on  the  animals. 
Sullivan  and  Voegtlin  (47)  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
who  observed  several  years  ago  that  chickens  developed  polyneuritis 
promptly  on  com  bread  made  with  soda  but  not  on  com  bread  made 
with  salt,  now  report  polyneuritis  in  cats  and  dogs  fed  meat  treated  with 
sodium  carbonate  tUl  distinctly  alkaUne  and  then  heated  at  120^  for 
three  hours;  meat  heated  without  the  alkali  was  still  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory food.  Rats,  however,  that  were  fed  the  alkali  meat  lived  for  at 
least  1 10  days — ^a  fact  quoted  by  Osbome  and  Wakeman  (48)  to  show, 
with  experiments  of  their  own,  that  the  vitamine  is  more  resistant  to 
alkali  than  generally  supposed.  Daniels  and  McClurg  (49)  feeding 
generous  quantities  of  navy  beans,  soy  beans,  and  cabbage,  found  the 
diets  entirely  satisfactory  even  when  cooked  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  5  per  cent  sodiimi  bicarbonate.  McCoUum  and  Sinunonds  (50) 
find  the  B  in  wheat  germ  destroyed  by  boiling  with  0.28  per  cent  sodium 
hydroxide  for  an  hour,  but  Osbome  and  Wakeman  (48)  find  it  undi- 
minished in  yeast  digested  with  tenth  normal  soditun  hydroxide  (slightly 
stronger  than  McCoUum's)  for  twenty-two  and  a  haU  hours,  and  then 
heated  for  two  hours.  It  may  be  that  previous  extraction  with  ether  or 
other  removal  of  the  fat  lessens  the  stability  of  B  (26). 

Water-soluble  B  and  Appetite.  Very  strikingly,  a  relation  seems  to 
exist  between  the  presence  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine  in  the  diet  and 
the  amoimt  of  food  eaten.  Karr  (51)  (52),  in  Mendel's  laboratory,  gave 
dogs  a  liberal  ration,  satisfactory  in  every  respect  except  its  lack  of  B. 
He  foimd  that  their  food  consumption,  normally  large  the  first  day, 
gradually  fell  off,  sometimes  till  they  refused  to  eat  at  all.  Then  he 
added  the  vitamine,  separate  from  the  food  so  that  it  could  not  have 
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affected  the  palatability,  and  their  food  mtake  began  to  go  up  at  once. 
The  "appetite-provoking  substance"  was  found  in  brewery  yeast, 
baker's  yeast,  canned  tomatoes,  and  milk.  From  0.5-1.5  gm.  brewery 
yeast  daily  were  required  to  bring  the  appetite  back  to  normal,  about 
3  gm.  baker's  yeast,  50  cc.  to  150  cc.  milk,  or  100  cc.  to  200  cc.  tomato. 

Certain  animals  which,  unlike  most,  continued  to  eat  their  food  for 
a  longer  time  without  the  vitamine  developed  characteristic  polyneuritic 
sjmiptoms. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  conclusions  with  McCarrison's  pigeons  and 
monkeys  discussed  below,  Karr's  dogs  showed  no  diminished  coefficient 
of  digestibility  for  the  protein  they  did  eat  without  the  vitamine,  nor 
any  notable  irregularity  in  the  iatermediary  protein  metabolism.  As 
also  with  Lumiere's  pigeons  (53)  the  question  seems  to  be  purely  one 
of  appetite.  It  "thus  remains  among  the  secrets  which  the  phjrsiology 
of  nutrition  has  still  to  reveal." 

Some  Restdts  of  Lack  of  B.  What  happens  in  the  body  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  the  water-soluble  B  in  the  diet?  McCarrison  (54),  working 
in  India^  has  made  striking  advances  in  answering  this  question.  He 
has  observed  changes  during  life  and  loss  in  weight  of  organs  after  death 
in  a  large  group  of  pigeons  made  polyneuritic  by  a  diet  of  polished  rice 
and  later  a  group  fed  polished  rice,  butter  fat  to  supply  A ,  and  onions 
for  C*  There  was  little  difference  between  the  group  imdergoiag  B 
starvation  and  that  with  general  vitamine  starvation.  The  body 
temperature  of  the  pigeons  gradually  fell  from  a  normal  average  of 
107^F.  to  98°  or  99°F.,  showing  a  marked  slowing  up  of  metabolic 
processes.  Digestive  processes  were  greatly  impaired;  the  starch  was 
largely  excreted  unchanged.  The  different  organs  of  the  body  lost 
weight  strikingly  (all  except  the  adrenals  which  gained) ;  thymus  most, 
then,  in  order,  testicles,  spleen,  ovary,  pancreas,  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach,  thyroid,  brain.  The  testicles  lost  93  per  cent  and  the  ovaries 
69  per  cent  of  the  original  weight.  "Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  a  dietary  deficient  in  so-called  anti-neuritic  vitamine 
is  the  constant  and  very  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  testicles  in  males 

*  A  fairly  full  abstract  of  the  first  of  these  papers  is  given  in  British  Medical  Journal  1, 
177,  (Feb.),  1919,  and  a  briefer  reference  to  it  by  Le  Mer  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  73, 
1381,  (Nov.  1),  1919. 

'  Observe  apparent  contradiction  here  with  Osborne  and  Mendel's  work  with  rats,  prov- 
ing £  in  onions.  McCarrison's  pigeons  became  polyneuritic  even  more  promptly  in  the 
butter-fat-onion  group  than  on  polished  rice  alone. 
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and  the  similar  but  less  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  ovary  in  females." 
Other  investigators  have  noted  similar  results  of  vitamine  starvation. 
Drunmiond  foimd  that  when  male  rats  after  as  short  a  time  as  14  days 
on  a  diet  adequate  except  for  B  were  mated  with  females  on  an  adequate 
diet  no  pregnancies  resulted. 

Such  degrees  of  atrophy  in  the  human  subject  would  result  in  sterility 
in  males  and  in  amenorrhoea  and  sterility  in  females.  Human  obser- 
vations are  not  lacking.  McCarrison  quotes  Vedder  as  saying  that 
beri-beri  women  cease  to  menstruate.  ''War  amenorrhoea"  (abnormal 
cessation  of  menstruation)  is  referred  to  in  many  recent  German  peri- 
odicals with  alarm  y  attributing  it  in  part  at  least  to  defective  nutrition. 
In  the  Charit£-Frauenklinik  in  Berlin  it  has  been  seven  times  more 
frequent  than  before  the  war.*  In  Belgium,  too,  many  cases  have  been 
observed  (55).  The  experience  of  Benedict's  yoimg  men  is  also  strik- 
ing (56).  These  difficulties  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  general  food  lack 
rather  than  to  the  specific  deficiency  in  B. 

Miscellaneous  infections  were  very  frequent  among  McCarrison's 
pigeons.  The  whole  body  was  liable  to  be  overcome  by  a  rank  growth 
of  bacteria.  There  may  be  some  similarity  between  this  observation 
and  the  great  increase  in  tuberculosis  abroad  during  the  war. 

McCarrison's  more  recent  work  has  included  experiments  with  mon- 
keys and  with  guiaea  pigs,  as  well  as  with  many  more  pigeons,  and  with 
a  variety  of  deficient  diets.  The  results  with  the  monkeys  conform 
in  a  general  way  to  those  with  the  pigeons,  except  that  the  reproductive 
organs  especially,  and  a  few  other  parts,  are  less  affected  in  the  monke3rs 
by  lack  of  the  antuieuritic  vitamine.  He  observes  particularly  the  many 
changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  his  monkeys.  The  mucous 
membrane  became  inflamed  for  its  entire  length,  the  muscular  control 
was  impaired  so  that  the  stomach  was  dilated  and  ballooning  of  areas 
of  the  small  and  large  bowel  took  place,  and  the  glands  secreting  the 
digestive  juices  were  markedly  affected.  He  also  finds  that  a  diet 
deficient  in  B  but  well  balanced  in  its  protein  and  carbohydrate  con- 
stituents has  a  much  less  harmful  effect  than  one  containing  low  protein 
and  excessive  carbohydrate  and  fat.  This  may  explain  Karr's  more 
satisfactory  results  with  his  dogs. 

McCarrison's  statement  of  some  of  the  "chief  clinical  evidences  of 
disease"  observed  in  his  monkeys  on  diets  without  the  anti-neuritic 

*BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  1, 1917,  p.  734. 
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vitamine  may  well  be  partially  quoted:  progressive  anemia,  asthenia, 
loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea,  djrsentery,  headache,  sub-normal  temperature, 
enfeebled  heart  action.  Nervous  symptoms  appeared  later.  "It  is 
thought  that  the  findings  recorded  in  this  paper  may  a£Ford  some  expla- 
nation of  the  genesis  of  that  great  mass  of  ill-defined  gastro-intestinal 
disorder  and  vague  ill-health  which  forms  so  high  a  proportion  of  human 
ailments  at  the  present  day.'' 

Infant  Nutrition  and  Water-soluble  B.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
nnmediate  application  to  human  welfare  in  this  country,  possibly  the 
most  satisfjdng  experiments  with  the  water-soluble  vitamine  are  those 
which  show  its  very  favorable  influence  on  the  growth  of  malnourished 
infants.  Byfield  and  Daniels  (57),  in  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station,  report  their  work  with  7  such  infants  who  were  not  growing  on 
the  usual  satisfactory  hospital  dose  of  orange  juice — 15  cc.  daily.  They 
increased  the  quantity  to  45  cc.  and  all  the  babies  began  to  gain.  The 
gain  ceased  when  only  15  cc.  was  given  for  about  10  days,  and  started 
up  again  when  the  larger  quantity  was  restored.  It  was  the  anti- 
neuritic  vitamine  in  the  extra  orange  juice  that  was  effective,  not  the 
antiscorbutic  (see  below),  for  some  orange  juice,  shaken  with  kaolin 
which  removes  the  antineuritic  but  not  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine,  and 
then  filtered,  did  not  cause  the  growth  in  the  babies.  Also  in  previous 
work  the  authors  had  obtained  good  growth  in  babies  given  wheat 
embryo  extract. 

Eddy  (58)  also,  somewhat  earlier,  in  New  York,  has  reported  similar 
results  on  feeding  extra  water-soluble  B,  in  part  prepared  from  the  navy 
bean.  One  of  his  infants  gained  0.84  otmce  per  day  for  32  dasrs  with 
the  added  vitamine,  as  compared  with  0.47  ounce  per  day  during  the 
17  days  preceding.  There  was  already  much  more  vitamine  in  the  food 
than  in  the  added  extract.  The  author  suggested  that  "this  result  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  could  utilize  the  extracted  vitamine 
when  it  could  not  utilize  the  vitamine  in  the  diet.'' 

WATER-SOLUBLE  C 

The  third  vitamine  now  recognized  is  the  antiscorbutic.  The  earlier 
conclusion  (59)  that  scurvy  is  not  a  deficiency  disease,  but  is  due  to 
constipation,  has  been  abandoned.  Its  adoption  probably  arose  from 
having  a  non-controlled  milk  intake  in  the  diet  of  the  experimental 
animals  and  therefore  a  slight  and  variable  amoimt  of  the  vitamine. 
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Effect  of  Lack  of  C  in  the  Diet.  With  this  vitamine  even  more  than 
with  the  others,  human  experience  as  well  as  laboratory  experiments 
must  be  considered — ^both  infantile  scurvy  and  adult  scurvy.  Mild 
cases  of  the  latter  may  merely  manifest  themselves  in  languor  and  depres- 
sion, and  severe  cases  in  looseness  and  final  falling  out  of  the  teeth, 
soreness  and  hemorrhages  of  the  gums,  swelling  of  the  joints,  great 
weakness,  and  finally  death.  Degenerative  tooth  changes  are  particu- 
larly characteristic  of  scurvy  (60).  They  have  been  described  at  length 
in  the  guinea  pig  and  are  said  to  be  identical  in  the  human  subject. 
Sometimes  the  guinea-pig  conditions,  when  on  a  diet  very  low  in  green 
foods,  closely  simulate  pyorrhea  in  htunan  beings  and  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  dental  caries  (61)  (62). 

Methods  of  Study.  The  laboratory  animal  most  used  is  the  guinea 
pig,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  monkey,  for  rats,  while  according  to  some 
investigators  they  thrive  better  with  the  antiscorbutic  than  without 
it  (63),  do  not  have  scurvy.  The  usual  experimental  method,  carefully 
worked  out,  is  to  note  the  smallest  quantity  of  experimental  food  which 
will  prevent  the  onset  of  scurvy  in  the  guinea  pig  when  added  to  a 
basal  "scorbutic  diet"  such  as  oats,  hay,  and  autodaved  milk. 

Among  the  chief  workers  on  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  are  Hess  in 
New  York,  whose  book,  Scurvy  Past  and  Present,  forms  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  scurvy  in  1920  (64) ;  Givens  in  New  Haven 
and  Rochester;  and  the  group,  largely  women,  at  the  Lister  Institute 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  London — ^Harriette  Chick,  E.  Margaret  Hume, 
and  others.  Chick  and  Dalyell  spent  9  months  in  Vienna  in  1919-20, 
observing  and  working  among  the  many  children  ill  with  diseases  result- 
ing from  inadequate  diet.  A  partial  report  of  their  experience  was 
given  in  the  Discussion  on  the  Present  Position  of  Vitamines  in  Clinical 
Medidne^  at  last  summer's  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
(1) .  Earlier,  the  Lister  Institute  work  was  made  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Food  (War)  Conmiittee  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
prevention  of  scurvy  in  the  army  and  navy  (65).  Three  editorials  (66) 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  simunarize  much 
of  their  work  as  well  as  that  of  others. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  as  Sources  of  C.  "The  vitamine  is  present  in 
living  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  in  largest  amounts  in  fresh  fruits 
and  green  vegetables,  to  a  less  extent  in  root  vegetables  and  tubers. 
It  is  present  in  small  amount  in  fresh  meat  and  milk,  and  has  not 
been  detected  in  yeast,  fats,  cereals,  pulses"  (67).    It  is  sensitive  to 
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high  temperature  and  may  be  destroyed  ''when  the  living  tissue  is 
disorganized/' 

Orange  juice  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  antiscor- 
butics; grapes  are  only  about  one  tenth  as  satisfactory.  Orange  peel 
extract  is  also  of  value.  Lime  juice  is  poor.  The  "lime  juice"  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  which  was  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  scurvy  from  the  British  navy  was  really  lemon  juice 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  In  1875  certain  vessels  on  polar 
exploration  changed  from  the  old  "lime  juice"  to  the  true  west  Indian 
lime,  and  scurvy  broke  out  again  with  great  severity.  The  Lister 
Institute  work  has  shown  that  fresh  lemon  juice  has  about  four  times 
the  value  of  fresh  lime  juice  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  that  preserved 
lime  juice  is  almost  valueless. 

Of  the  vegetables  (68),  often  more  readily  available  than  the  fruit 
and  cheaper,  raw  cabbage  is  even  better  than  orange  juice,  and  the 
raw  juices  of  swede  (a  kind  of  turnip),  beetroot,  and  carrots  are  of 
service,  as  is  also  raw  or  cooked  rhubarb  (69).  Dalyell  (1)  shows  charts 
with  marked  improvement  in  weight  on  giving  a  6  months  old,  arti- 
ficially fed  child,  in  Vienna,  10  grams  raw  turnip  juice  and  1,0  grams 
butter;  and,  in  another  case,  on  adding  raw  turnip  juice  and  butter  to 
the  nursing  mother's  diet.  Cooking  (87),  however,  in  most  cases  dimin- 
ishes or  entirely  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  vegetables  except  when 
they  (carrots)  are  ydimg  (Hess).  Cabbage  (70)  cooked  for  one  hour 
at  60®  or  twenty  minutes  at  90®  to  100®  lost  about  70  per  cent  of  its 
antiscorbutic  value,  and  for  one  hour  at  90®  more  than  90  per  cent. 
On  repeating  part  of  this  work  2  years  later  (71)  similar  results  were 
obtained  with  cabbage,  and  swede  juice  was  fotmd  to  be  somewhat  more 
stable.  Long  cooked  or  canned  vegetables  are  thus  of  no  value  as  anti- 
scorbutics, a  fact  borne  out  by  hiunan  experience  for  many  years.  Canned 
tomatoes  (87)  are  an  exception,  possibly  because  of  their  add  and  original 
richness  in  the  substance.  They  have  been  successfully  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  expensive  orange  juice  to  prevent  scurvy  in  infants 
receiving  pasteurized  milk.  Hess  (64)  considers  canned  tomato  the 
most  serviceable  antiscorbutic  for  artificially  fed  infants,  regarding  it 
as  "a  palatable  solution  of  the  3  vitamines."  He  recommends  feeding 
it  at  the  rate  of  about  50  g.  per  day. 

Potatoes  contain  a  fair  amotmt  of  the  vitamine  if  not  cooked  too 
long  (72).  For  instance,  guinea  pigs  on  10  grams  raw  potatoes  or  the 
same  quantity  cooked  at  100®  for  15  minutes  were  free  from  scurvy, 
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but  on  potatoes  cooked  for  1  hour  they  developed  it.  As  the  only 
antiscorbutic  for  human  beings  the  ration  must  be  as  much  as  fourteen 
ounces  per  man  per  day  (65).  In  Glasgow  (73),  recently,  a  poor  law 
hospital  which  had  apparently  been  depending  largely  on  potatoes  and 
had  been  near  the  danger  line  with  a  normal  of  three  cases  of  scurvy 
a  year,  developed  fifty  cases  when  the  lack  of  potatoes  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1916-17  caused  the  substitution  of  the  potatoes  by  rice  and 
bread.  In  this  country,  too,  Hess  (74)  speaks  of  the  development  of 
scurvy  in  numerous  institutions  in  the  spring  of  1916  after  an  excep- 
tionally poor  potato  crop  the  previous  year.  In  one  there  were  more 
than  twenty  deaths,  in  another  more  than  two  hundred  diagnosed  cases 
and  probably  many  latent  cases  which  escaped  observation. 

Drjdng,  too,  may  lessen  the  value  of  an  antiscorbutic  food  (75). 
Dried  vegetables  and  herbs  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  scurvy  in  the 
aimy  and  navy  with  no  help.  Dried  tomatoes,  however,  Givens  (76) 
fotmd,  still  retain  a  significant  amount  of  the  original  high  antiscorbutic 
potency.  So  do  dried  orange  and  lemon  juice  (77)  (78).  Commercial 
products  are  already  being  prepared  from  these  fruits.  Drying  generally 
does  least  harm  when  done  quickly  at  a  low  temperature  (under  dimin- 
ished pressure)  and  when  the  vegetables  dried  are  young.  Quick  drying 
at  a  higher  temperature,  however,  is  much  better  than  prolonged  heating 
at  a  lower  temperature.  It  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Givens  and  McClug- 
gage  (72),  that  enzyme  action  as  well  as  heat  is  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  antiscorbutic,  and  this  of  course  could  take  place  at  the 
maximum  rate  at  35-40^  where  some  of  the  prolonged  experimental 
drying  has  been  carried  on.  Dried  potatoes  are  more  satisfactory  as  an 
antiscorbutic  if  they  are  baked  before  drjdng — a  further  indication  for 
the  enzyme  idea. 

Dried  beans,  themselves  valueless,  develop  their  vitamine  on  sprout- 
ing (79).  The  Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  recom- 
mends (65)  that  when  other  antiscorbutics  are  not  available  the  beans 
be  sprouted  and  the  sprouts  used.  Their  therapeutic  value  was  strik- 
ingly shown  when  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  with  a  number  of 
mild  cases  of  scurvy  in  soldiers  from  Serbia,  divided  its  patients  into 
two  groups,  treating  thirty  in  one  ward  with  4  ounces  of  fresh  lemon 
juice  daily  and  twenty-seven  in  another  with  4  ounces  of  dried  haricot 
beans  freshly  germinated.  Of  the  patients  on  the  lemon  juice  53.4  per 
cent  were  cured  within  four  weeks  and  of  those  on  the  germinated  beans 
70.4  per  cent  (80). 
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No  more  striking  and  terrible  illustration  of  the  lack  of  fresh  vege- 
tables could  be  expected  than  the  experience  of  the  Indian  troops  in 
Mesopotamia  during  the  war  (1).  The  supplying  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  seemed  to  be  impossible  during  a  long  period.  As  a  conse- 
quence, from  Jxily  1  to  December  31,  1916,  11,000  cases  of  scurvy 
occurred.  British  troops  did  not  have  it  because  they  had  their  fresh 
meat  which  the  Indian  troops  would  not  eat,  and  because  they  had 
arrived  in  the  country  in  good  condition  and  the  Indians  often  on  the 
borderland  of  scurvy.  The  measures  used  to  meet  the  outbreak  con- 
stituted ''a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  hygiene  of  armies''  (Hess 
(64),  p.  19),  for  the  British  government  sent  over  a  body  of  256  men  as 
"Gardener's  Corps"  to  plant  gardens  and  supply  seeds. 

Occurrence  of  C  in  Animal  Foods.  Milk  (81)  is  only  of  moderate 
value  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  even  its  moderate  value  varies  considerably 
with  the  diet  of  the  cow  (82,  83,  84).  Twenty  cc.  of  "summer"  milk 
when  the  cow  is  in  pasture,  may  be  better  than  60  cc.  "winter"  milk 
with  the  cow  on  dry  fodder.  In  general  milk  loses  most  of  the  value 
as  an  antiscorbutic  when  pasteurized  or  boiled  (85),  though  not  when 
quickly  "scalded."  Numerous  observations  have  been  made  of  infantile 
scurvy  developing  from  u^  of  pasteurized  milk  and  its  check  by  the 
addition  of  orange  juice.  Commercial  condensed  milk  (86)  is  valueless 
and  so,  too,  is  dried  milk  unless  the  drying  is  done  very  quickly,  e.g., 
for  a  few  seconds  at  116**  (87).  Properly  prepared  dried  milk  may  actu- 
ally cure  infantile  scurvy  (Hess  (64) ,  p.  46) .  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  a  very  valuable  summary — ^Morse's  "A  R6sum6  of  the 
Literature  of  Infantile  Scurvy  during  the  Past  Two  Years,"  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (88).  An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (89)  cites  numerous  recent  distressing 
cases  of  infantile  scurvy  abroad;  for  instance,  in  Prague  in  1917-18 
when  the  much  desired  "raw"  milk  was  often  of  doubtful  "rawness," 
oranges  had  disappeared  from  the  markets  since  early  in  the  war,  and 
other  fruits  and  even  most  green  vegetables  were  difficult  to  obtain 
and  usually  very  expensive. 

Fresh  meat  has  so  little  antiscorbutic  value  that  the  Royal  Society 
(65)  states  that  as  much  as  two  to  foiu:  poimds  daily  are  necessary  if  it 
is  to  be  used  as  the  chief  preventive  agent,  and  tinned  meat  is  completely 
valueless.  Dutcher,  Pierson,  and  Blester  (90)  find  practically  none  even 
in  raw  beef.  Their  laboratory  experiments  do  not  confirm  Stef&nsson's 
remarkable  report  (91)  of  his  polar  experiences.    His  habit,  and  that 
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of  his  party  in  the  north,  was  to  live  ahnost  wholly  on  seal  meat  and 
bear  meat,  using  not  only  the  muscle  tissue,  but  liver  and  various  other 
organs.  Often  they  consumed  raw  frozen  liver.  They  had  no  cases  of 
scurvy  on  this  diet.  However,  three  men,  who  were  sqparated  at  times 
from  the  main  party  and  depended  largely  on  some  cached  foods  which 
they  had  fotmd — ^flour,  salt  pork,  butter,  honey,  sugar,  pilot  bread,  pre- 
served fruit,  pemmican,  meat  extract,  dried  fruit,  rice,  beans,  and  peas — 
developed  serious  scurvy.  They  were  promptly  cured  when  fed  meat, 
largely  raw. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  rats'  livers  contain  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine,  even  when  their  diet  is  free  from  it  (92).  Apparently  the 
rats,  unlike  most  animals  investigated,  can  synthesize  the  vitamine 
themselves  and  must  use  it  in  their  own  metabolism.  Their  powers  of 
ssmthesis  must  have  furnished  the  only  source  of  supply  to  the  Arctic 
explorer  Smith  who  attributed  his  freedom  from  scurvy  to  eating  the 
ship's  rats  which  were  of  necessity  on  a  diet  very  low  in  C 

One  more  human  scurvy  experience  (93)  illustrates  a  nimiber  of  the 
poiQts  so  far  stated.  A  ntunber  of  camps  of  the  South  African  Native 
Labour  Corps  were  established  in  France  during  the  war.  The  rations 
consisted  of  1  potmd  frozen  or  preserved  meat,  8  oimces  fresh  vegetables, 
and  definite  quantities  of  mealy  meal  (com)  or  rice,  bread,  coffee,  sugar, 
salt,  margarine,  and  tobacco.  In  country  depots  where  they  could 
pick  extra  fruit  (apples)  no  scurvy  occurred,  but  in  a  camp  when  this 
was  impossible  40  per  cent  of  the  natives  at  one  time  showed  symptoms 
of  scurvy.  The  half  pound  of  fresh  vegetables  probably  allowed  no 
margin  for  the  reduction  of  the  antiscorbutic,  and  yet  all  foods  had  been 
cooked  for  at  least  three  hours.  The  chief  part  of  the  cure  was  to  give 
lemon  juice,  increase  the  supply  of  vegetables,  and  limit  their  cooking  to 
forty-five  minutes.  In  a  camp  where  the  scurvy  was  most  severe  and 
lasted  longest  it  was  discovered  that  the  instruction  to  shorten  the 
cooking  period  had  been  disobeyed.  The  condition  was  soon  improved 
when  the  cooking  was  reduced  to  forty  minutes. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  remarkable  as  are  the  advances  in  the 
subject,  we  still  have  far  to  go  for  anything  approaching  complete 
knowledge.  We  need  more  quantikUive  information  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  vitamines  in  foods  and  their  resistance  to  all  sorts  of  manip- 
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ulations — cooking,  storing,  aging.  We  lack  knowledge  of  the  quantities 
advisable  for  human  beings  of  different  ages.  Finally,  and  most  funda- 
mentally, we  yet  await  the  isolation  of  the  substances  themselves  in 
purity  and  the  establishment  of  their  chemical  composition. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  importance  to  the  average  indi- 
vidual of  giving  thought  to  these  three  vitamines  in  choosing  the  diet. 
Most  of  us  probably  use  milk  or  leaf  vegetables  (McCollum's  "protect- 
ive foods")  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  A ,  enough  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  and  whole  cereals  to  get  B,  and  enough  imcooked  or  little  cooked 
foods  for  C.  But  the  occasional  moderately  well-to-do  individual  with 
dietary  idiosyncracies,  many  persons  on  very  limited  incomes,  and 
many  in  institutions  must  be  close  to  the  danger  line.  Probably  C 
with  its  marked  unstability  to  heating  or  drying  is  the  most  often  low 
in  quantity,  and  A  with  its  limited  distribution  second.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  too,  that  all  sorts  of  common  languors  and  inefficiencies  and 
susceptibilities  to  many  miscellaneous  infections  are  connected  with 
shortage  in  vitamines. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  CLOTHING  SPECIALISTS 

Significant  in  the  development  of  extension  work  in  the  northern  and 
western  states  was  the  meeting  of  clothing  specialists  and  state  leaders 
from  twenty-six  states  held  at  Ames,  Iowa,  November  8  to  14.  Florence 
£.  Ward,  in  charge  of  extension  work  in  the  North  and  West,  presided. 

Clothing  work  as  a  phase  of  home  economics  extension  teaching  has 
come  so  rapidly  into  prominence  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
at  present  the  service  claims  twenty-three  specialists  in  the  northern 
and  western  states.  While  the  standards  and  ultimate  aims  of  clothing 
instruction  may  be  the  same  in  extension  teaching  as  in  resident  teaching 
at  state  colleges,  the  methods  and  immediate  aims  in  dealing  with 
homemakers  offer  many  new  problems  that  call  for  study  and  analysis. 

Among  the  high  lights  in  the  discussions  were  the  following  subjects: 
the  value  of  surveys  in  making  programs,  the  extent  to  which  local  leaders 
can  effectively  carry  on  the  work,  the  part  that  records  play  in  a  clothing 
project,  possibilities  of  promoting  health  through  clothing  work,  the 
need  of  drill  in  efficient  methods  in  garment  construction,  the  relative 
importance  of  hat  making  in  a  clothing  program,  effective  illustrative 
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population,  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  urban  population  as  is  now 
the  case.  The  money  is  to  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  home  economics;  one-third  of  the  money 
given  for  teachers'  salaries  must  be  used  in  part-time  or  evening  classes 
for  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment. 

In  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  no  definite  appropriation  is  made 
for  home  economics;  the  act  permits  the  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  fimd  appropriated  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  for  the  salaries  of  home 
economics  teachers.  The  amount  available  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  home  economics  is  allotted  to  the  states  in  the  proportion  that  their 
total  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  population  of  the 
United  States.  Homemaking  is  a  business  of  the  rural  districts  as  well 
as  of  the  urban  centers;  and  the  1920  census  reports  32  states  with  a 
larger  rural  than  urban  population;  the  inference  may  easily  be  seen. 
There  is  no  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors,  except  as  super- 
vision may  be  included  in  the  plans  for  teacher  training. 

A  great  handicap  to  the  program  of  homemaking  training  is  f oimd  in 
the  inclusion  of  home  economics  in  that  portion  of  the  law  which  sets 
up  standards  for  trade  and  industrial  education.  Preparation  for  home- 
making  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  unit  trade  training.  Home- 
making  is  a  complex  job.  The  efficient  homemaker  must  be  skillful  in 
a  number  of  simple  occupations.  She  must  understand  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  food;  she  must  know  how  to  buy  and  repair  clothing; 
she  must  be  able  to  rear  and  care  for  children.  The  family  expendi- 
tures, the  health  of  her  family,  the  standard  of  living  in  the  home,  and 
the  training  of  the  children  are  among  her  responsibilities.  She  is  the 
educational  manager,  the  health  and  welfare  manager,  and  the  social 
manager  of  the  family  group.  Difficulties  have  therefore  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  interpretation  of  the  present  law. 

The  need  for  home  economics  may  be  seen  in  the  small  percentage 
of  the  women  managing  the  twenty  million  homes  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  training  for  homemaking.  More  than  half  of  the  fifty 
million  girls  and  women  reported  by  the  census  of  1920  are  over  twenty 
years  of  age;  80  per  cent  of  these  are  married,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  as  large  a  proportion  will  marry.  The  chief  occupation  of  these 
girls  will  be  homemaking,  and  it  is  wise  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
homemaking  to  all,  since  there  are  few  women,  whether  in  business  or 
at  home,  who  do  not  have  some  share  in  home  duties. 
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The  product  of  the  home  is  the  child.  As  there  is  no  other  productive 
enterprise  that  yields  so  valuable  a  product,  it  is  important  that  ade- 
quate training  be  given  those  responsible  for  the  bearing  and  rearing 
of  children. 

Home  training  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  education  for  homemaking. 
In  many  homes  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  or  time  on  the  part  of  mother 
or  daughter,  and  the  changing  conditions  of  homes  do  not  ofFer  the  old- 
time  standards  and  opportunities  for  homemaking;  these  things,  together 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  niunber  of  girls  are  employed  and  have  no  home 
advantages,  emphasize  the  need  for  home  economics  courses  in  the 
schools. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  vocational  training  in  home  econom- 
ics under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  In  1917,  when  this  act  was 
passed,  only  three  states  had  laws  specifically  providing  for  vocational 
training  in  home  economics.  In  1919-1920,  forty-four  states  had  used 
funds  available  for  the  salaries  of  home  economics  teachers;  two  states 
had  no  available  f imds  for  home  economics  because  the  salaries  of  trade 
and  industrial  teachers  had  absorbed  the  entire  amount.  One  of  the 
largest  factors  in  this  progress  of  vocational  training  in  homemaking 
has  been  the  supervisor.  In  1917  there  were  only  four  state  super- 
visors; there  are  now  forty-one  full-time  and  twenty  part-time  super- 
visors.   Every  state  has  now  some  plan  for  supervision. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  amendment  for  teacher  training;  none  is 
necessary,  because  the  original  bill  provides  for  home  economics  to 
share  in  the  teacher-training  fund  to  the  same  extent  as  agriculture  and 
trade  industry.  Providing  the  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  but 
failing  to  make  definite  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  these  teachers 
has  created  a  rather  anomalous  situation  which  is  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  vocational  schools  in  the  states,  as  vocational  teachers 
are  being  trained  who  cannot  be  used  by  the  states  through  lack  of  funds. 

Miss  Stanley  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
on  the  grounds  of  the  numbers  to  be  benefited  and  the  importance  of 
the  work.  The  American  Home  Economics  Association,  speaking  for 
the  large  army  of  homemakers  and  for  the  potential  homemakers  who 
deserve  this  training  for  a  vocation  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  our 
national  life,  sees  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  an  occasion  to  recognize  their 
demands  and,  in  a  measure,  to  equalize  (^portxmities  for  the  training 
of  men  and  women.    The  fact  that  every  organization  in  the  country 
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devoted  to  women's  interests  has  a  home  economics  and  a  child  welfare 
committee  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  women  of  America  believe  in 
training  in  homemaking.  The  schools  have  registered  their  approval 
by  accepting  it  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  economic  world  is  turn- 
ing to  it  as  an  effective  means  of  eliminating  waste.  The  National 
Government  has  recognized  the  vocation  of  homemaking  as  deserving 
of  training,  but  has  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  limited  this  train- 
ing by  an  inadequate  appropriation.  It  now  remains  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  this  training  can  be  given  in  the  states. 

Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  chairman  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  based  her  argument  upon  the  desire  of  the  league  for  equaliza- 
tion of  opportxmities  for  girls  and  boys,  which  would  result,  in  this 
instance,  from  the  equal  appropriation  provided  in  this  bill.  The  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  educational  system  was  one  of  the  chief  interests 
of  women  in  desiring  the  vote.  Appropriations  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses have  been  insufficient.  Charts  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  giving  the  distribution  of  government  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  ending  June  20, 1920,  were  used  to  illustrate  the  meager 
appropriation  for  educational  purposes.  Of  the  five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  appropriated,  research,  education,  and  development  received  only 
one  per  cent.  Of  this  one  per  cent  only  13,5  per  cent  is  given  for  educa- 
tion. Vocational  education  received  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
amoimt  available  for  education,  and  home  economics  education  received 
iV  of  the  amoimt  provided  for  vocational  education,  or  tvW  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  all  educational  purposes.  Mrs.  Wood  referred  to 
the  fact  that  women  voters  are  expecting  the  fulfillment  of  campaign 
promises  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  vocational  training  for  women, 
since  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  incorporated  definite  statements 
as  to  such  provisions  in  their  party  platforms. 

The  need  for  systematic  home  economics  education  in  rural  districts 
is  keenly  felt  by  all  interested  in  agricultural  development.  Mrs.  Nellie 
£.  Blakeman,  speaking  for  the  National  Grange,  urged  this  bill  as  one 
remedy  for  the  Umited  opportunities  now  existing  in  rural  districts  for 
training  girls.  Six  million  boys  and  girls  are  now  taught  in  one-room 
schoolhouses.  The  need  for  better  homes  exists  as  the  need  for  better 
schools,  and  training  for  homemaking  as  provided  in  this  bill  was  ear- 
nestly recommended. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
who  represented  the  Land  Grant  College  Association,  said  that  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  present  vocational  education  act  is  permissive  in  dealing 
with  home  economics  training  while  it  is  specific  towards  agricultural 
and  trade  and  industrial  education.  He  said  that  Land  Grant  College 
extension  workers  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  this  training 
in  home  economics,  the  opportunities  of  which  will  be  equalized  in  rural 
and  urban  communities  under  this  amendment.  To  be  placed  by  the 
present  law  under  the  same  conditions  of  development  as  trade  and 
industrial  training  is  a  distinct  drawback  to  home  economics  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  clearly  seen  that  its  technique  needs  an  independent 
administration. 

Definite  needs  told  by  those  in  contact  with  the  work  itself,  often 
speak  louder  than  any  other  arguments.  Edna  White,  speaking  for 
the  Ohio  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  said  that,  while  her  state 
has  received  the  fourth  largest  allotment  of  Federal  fimds  for  home 
economics,  the  lack  of  money  has  limited  the  development  of  this  work, 
and  a  large  number  of  applications  are  on  file  awaiting  this  additional 
appropriation.  This  appeal  from  schools  and  commtinities  feeling  the 
need  for  home  economics  education  for  their  girls  and  women  indicates 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  amounts  available  for  this  work. 

The  million  and  a  half  women  organized  in  women's  clubs  in  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  every  state,  sent  their  endorsement  of  this  bill.  Lillian  William- 
son, representing  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  stated 
that  the  question  had  been  studied  in  the  different  clubs  and  the  Feder- 
ation had  agreed  to  recommend  the  passage  of  the  home  economics  bill 
because  they  "honestly  considered  it  worth  while."  The  right  kind  of 
food  and  the  proper  care  of  children  are  only  two  of  the  needs  demand- 
ing better  home  training  for  women  and  girls.  Changing  conditions  in 
living  have  done  away  with  the  passing  down  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter many  of  the  household  traditions,  and  this  instruction  must  be  sup- 
plied in  the  school.  Home  economics  training  educates  homemakers 
along  broad  lines  of  citizenship. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Watkins  presented  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Ellis  A. 
Yost  that  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Wiles  spoke  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  the 
name  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Mrs.  Rajnnond  B.  Mor- 
gan urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  homemaking  edu- 
cation should  be  available  for  every  girl.    Matilda  J.  McKeown  of  the 
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Home  Economics  Association  of  Greater  New  York  told  of  the  need  in 
her  state  for  such  opportimities  as  would  be  provided  through  this 
amendment.  Agnes  Ellen  Harris  and  Helen  Atwater,  both  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  requests 
for  their  opinions  from  the  congressional  conmuttee,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  bill. 

The  hearing  on  this  bill  constitutes  a  significant  occasion,  not  only 
because  it  was  without  precedent  that  a  conmuttee  of  the  nation's  law- 
makers should  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  subject  of  training 
homemakers,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  this  homemaking  training  was 
recognized  as  touching  so  many  interests  organized  primarily  for  work 
outside  the  home.  Expression  from  committee  members  as  to  a  favor- 
able report  of  the  bill  was  unanimous.  We  feel  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  progress  made  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Women  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  home  economics  education  must  continue  to 
work  if  they  wish  Congress  to  act  upon  the  bill  early  in  the  next  session. 
That  all  women  really  want  the  opportunities  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment to  be  available  for  girls  and  women,  and  that  the  siun  asked  is  a 
legitimate  amoimt  to  carry  on  the  work  adequately,  are  the  two  facts 
now  to  be  impressed.  Let  all  home  economics  workers  and  all  others 
interested  be  ''up  and  doing"  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
homemaking  training  will  take  the  place  it  deserves  in  vocational 
education. 
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Our  housekeepers  are  not  usually  discriminating  buyers  of  tea. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  when  people  become  accustomed  to 
the  flavor  of  one  kind  of  tea,  they  will  not  accept  any  other,  even  one  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  oriental  origin  of  tea 
throws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  it.  As  we  begin  to  study  the  subject  this 
veil  of  mystery  serves  to  pique  our  curiosity. 

We  must  not  expect  to  become  tea  experts  overnight,  because  that  is 
a  profession  by  itself;  but  we  can  learn  to  brew  tea  properly,  and  be 
better  judges  of  kinds  and  qualities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  some  three  thousand  tea  brands, 
blends,  and  trade  names,  which  seems  bewildering  until  we  know  that 
these  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: 

1.  Unoxidized  or  unfermented,  as  green  tea. 

2.  Partially  oxidized  or  fermented,  as  oolong  tea. 

3.  Oxidized  or  fermented,  as  black  tea. 

To  make  this  classification  more  real  let  Japan  pan-fired  represent  the 
green  tea;  Formosa  oolong,  the  oolong;  and  English  breakfast  (China 
congou),  the  black. 

Notice  the  characteristic  color  and  cure  of  leaf.  The  pan-fired  Japan 
has  a  medium-sized  leaf,  greenish  in  color  and  well  twisted.  The  For- 
mosa oolong  has  an  evenly  curled  leaf  with  a  somewhat  crapy  texture 
and  a  brownish  color,  with  some  leaves  showing  olive  tinge.  The 
English  breakfast  leaf  is  grayish-black  to  black,  and  well  twisted. 

Make  a  cup  of  each,  using  a  teaspoonful  of  tea  and  freshly  boiling 
water.  Get  the  bouquet  by  taking  some  of  the  tea  leaves  on  a  spoon 
and  smelling  of  them.  Brew  3  to  5  minutes,  then  strain,  and  examine 
the  leaves,  noting  the  velvety  green  leaves  of  the  green  tea,  the  green 
leaves  with  coppery  edges  of  the  oolong  tea,  and  the  brownish  black  or 
reddish  black  leaves  of  the  English  breakfast  tea.  Taste  the  liquor 
when  cool,  as  in  that  way  one  gets  delicate  differences  in  flavor. 

^  Copyxjght,  1921,  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association* 
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The  Japan  tea  will  have  a  light  color,  and  delicate  flavor;  the  oolong 
a  darker  color  and  a  very  characteristic  aromatic  flavor;  the  English 
breakfast  tea  is  darkest  of  the  three,  and  if  of  good  quality  has  a  fine 
fruity  flavor  and  rich  deep  color.  The  differences  one  notes  are  largely 
the  result  of  differences  in  manufacture,  but  soil,  climate,  altitude,  and 
kind  of  leaf  have  an  influence. 

The  different  stages  in  the  manufacture  are:  picking,  withering, 
rolling,  oxidizing  or  fermenting,  and  firing  or  drying. 

Picking.  In  the  spring  the  evergreen  tea  bush  begins  to  send  forth 
its  new  leaves.  This  new  growth  is  known  as  a  flush.  When  the  leaves 
are  large  enough  the  bud  or  folded  leaf  and  several  leaves  are  picked. 
Later  the  buds  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  and  form  a  second 
flush.  Not  all  the  leaves  of  a  flush  are  ready  to  pick  at  the  same  time, 
so  there  are  more  pickings  than  there  are  flushes. 

The  quality  of  the  manufactured  tea  varies  according  to  the  season  of 
picking  and  the  number  of  leaves  picked.  The  young  growing  leaf 
contains  the  most  soluble  matter  and  the  old  leaf  the  most  cellulose,  so 
the  older,  coarser  leaves  make  inferior  tea. 

Withering.  If  black  tea  is  to  be  made  the  green  leaf  is  brought  in 
and  allowed  to  wither  naturally  by  being  spread  on  open  floors  or  racks, 
or,  artificially,  by  the  circulation  of  heated  air.  The  withering  makes 
the  leaves  soft  and  in  condition  for  the  next  process  of  rolling,  and 
begins  chemical  changes  that  go  on  in  the  later  processes. 

Rolling.  The  leaves  made  flaccid  by  withering  are  now  rolled  by 
hand  or  by  machinery,  and  the  leaf  acquires  its  characteristic  twist. 
Some  of  the  juice  is  es^ressed  and  later  dries  on  the  leaf.  This  makes 
the  juice  more  readily  soluble  when  the  tea  is  brewed,  and  the  twist  in 
the  leaf  helps  keep  the  flavor  of  the  tea. 

Oxidation  or  Fermentation.  The  leaves  are  spread  thinly  on  floors  or 
racks  in  a  cool,  dark  room  and  the  air  necessary  for  oxidation  is  admitted 
by  tossing  and  turning  the  leaf  by  hand  or  by  fans  nm  by  machinery. 
The  oxidizing  enzyme  of  the  leaf  acts  readily  because  the  leaf  has  been 
bruised  and  some  of  the  sap  expressed  by  previous  rolling.  Chemical 
changes  take  place  during  oxidation  which  improve  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  tea  and  reduce  its  astringence.  The  change  to  a  darker  color 
which  begins  during  withering  is  especially  noticeable  during  oxidation. 

Firing  or  Drying.  This  is  carried  on  in  pans  over  a  fire,  or  by  circu- 
lating dry  air  in  machines  made  for  the  purpose.  The  heat  is  high 
enough  to  check  oxidation  and  drive  off  the  moisture  which  assures  the 
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keq>ing  qualities  of  the  tea.  At  this  stage  the  final  characteristic 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  tea  are  developed. 

If  green  tea  is  to  be  manufactured  the  withering  is  omitted,  as  this 
darkens  the  leaf ,  and  instead  the  leaf  is  steamed  or  otherwise  heated  to 
a  temperature  that  will  kill  the  oxidizing  ferment,  but  not  the  ferments 
that  are  needed  to  develop  flavor.  The  same  leaf  may  be  manufac- 
tured into  green  or  black,  but  some  leaf  is  better  for  one  and  some  for 
the  other.  After  steaming,  the  leaf  is  in  condition  to  roll,  which,  as  in 
the  case  with  black  tea,  increases  the  solubility. 

The  leaf  is  then  fired.  By  the  amission  of  withering  and  oxidation 
the  leaf  retains  its  green  color,  but  it  has  a  larger  percentage  of  tannin 
than  black  tea  made  of  similar  leaf  because  oxidases  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  it.  This  accounts  for  the  greater  astringency  of 
green  tea.  The  oolong  tea  stands  between  the  green  and  the  black  in 
its  characteristics  because,  during  its  manufacture,  it  is  underoxidized. 

Further  research  may  enable  the  producer  to  so  control  the  processes 
of  growth  and  manufacture  a$  to  get  more  uniform  results. 

SHEWING  TEA 

Okakura-Kakuzo'  says  of  our  afternoon  tea,  "Strangely  enough 
humanity  has  so  far  met  in  the  tea  cup.  It  is  the  only  Asiatic  cere- 
monial which  commands  xmiversal  esteem.  The  white  man  has  scoffed 
at  our  religion  and  our  morals,  but  has  accepted  the  brown  beverage 
without  hesitation.  The  afternoon  tea  is  now  an  important  function 
in  Western  society.  In  the  delicate  clatter  of  trays  and  saucers,  in  the 
soft  rustle  of  feminine  hospitality,  in  the  common  catechism  about 
cream  and  sugar,  we  know  that  the  Worship  of  Tea  is  established  beyond 
question.  The  philosophic  resignation  of  the  guest  to  the  fate  awaiting 
him  in  the  dubious  decoction  proclaims  that  in  this  single  instance  the 
Oriental  spirit  reigns  supreme.'' 

If  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  tea  and  the  manner 
of  brewing,  a  "dubious  decoction"  would  not  be  so  often  our  fate. 

Tea  experts  insist  that  there  is  just  one  method  of  brewing  tea,  which 
is  as  follows:  Put  the  required  amount  of  tea  in  a  hot  pot,  earthenware 
preferred,  pour  on  freshly  boiling  water,  steep  3  to  5  minutes,  and  strain 
into  another  hot  pot.  Three  minutes  will  usually  allow  most  of  the 
aroma  and  taste  to  be  developed  without  an  excess  of  tannin,  which 

*  The  Book  of  Tea.    Okakura-Kakuaso.    Duffield  and  Co. 
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makes  the  tea  too  astringent;  in  other  words,  in  a  3-minute  brewing  one 
gets  the  desirable  qualities  with  a  minimum  of  the  undesirable  qualities. 
A  5-minute  brewing  gives  more  body. 

Water  freshly  boiling  has  a  life  and  sparkle  which  it  loses  on  standing 
or  long  boiling.  Water  that  has  been  boiling  for  some  time  is  distinctly 
flat  and  insipid.  Since  the  amount  of  tea  used  depends  on  one's  taste, 
also  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  tea,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
given,  but  the  following  suggestions  may  be  useful. 
;^  China  congou  (English  breakfast)  tea  will  stand  one  even  teaspoon 
of  tea  to  the  half  pint  cup  of  water  and  a  5-minute  brewing,  but  a 
d-mlnute  brewing  will  probably  make  a  more  delicate  cup  of  tea. 
For  weak  tea  one-half  a  teaspoon  of  tea  is  sufficient,  and  for  strong  tea 
the  teaspoon  may  be  rounded.  China  congou  has  less  tannin  than 
the  green  teas  and  less  than  the  India  and  Ceylon  black  teas.  This  is 
why  more  tea  can  be  used  to  the  cup  and  a  longer  brewing  is  possible 
without  undue  astringency.  In  fact  some  steeping  is  necessary  to  open 
its  tightly  rolled  leaves  and  bring  out  the  strength. 

Measuring  in  a  teaspoon  is  a  rough  means  of  measuring  but  it  is  the 
one  used  in  the  household. 

Since  China  green  tea  contains  more  tannin  than  the  China  black 
tea,  more  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  brewing.  A  smaller  amount 
of  tea  may  be  used  with  a  3-minute  brewing,  although  tea  drinkers 
often  want  the  "body"  which  a  5-minute  brewing  gives.  Even  an 
infusion  of  green  tea  is  Ught  in  color  when  it  is  strong,  thus  deceiving 
one  who  is  used  to  black  tea. 

If  one  likes  a  minimum  astringency  with  a  delicious  aroma  and  piquant 
flavor,  a  3-minute  brewing  of  Formosa  oolong  is  sufficient.  From  }  to 
1  teaspoonful  may  be  used  according  to  taste. 

As  India  and  Ceylon  teas  contain  more  tannin  than  China  teas,  } 
teaspoon  and  no  more  than  a  3-minute  brewing  should  be  used  unless  a 
strong  tea  is  desired.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  heavy  bodied  teas, 
such  as  Darjeeling  and  Assam.  It  is  important  to  strain  the  liquor 
from  the  leaves  as  soon  as  the  3  or  5  minutes  is  ended. 

The  heavy  bodied  teas  are  especially  good  with  cream.  If  served  for 
afternoon  tea  with  lemon  they  should  be  made  weaker  than  when  served 
with  cream  at  meals.  Japan  greens  may  be  given  a  3-  to  5-minute 
steeping  and  §  to  1  teaspoon  of  tea  to  the  cup. 

Tea  may  be  made  with  water  below  the  boiling  point.  This  is  the 
practice  in  some  oriental  countries.    This  makes  a  delicately  flavored 
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tea.    Boil  the  water,  take  from  the  fire  and  allow  to  cool  slightly,  then 
pour  on  the  tea,  let  stand  3  to  5  minutes,  and  strain. 

Strainers  and  Tea  Balls.  When  guests  are  arriving  intermittently  it  is 
convenient  to  make  tea  in  a  strainer  placed  over  a  cup.  But  aside  from 
its  convenience,  this  method  has  little  to  recommend  it.  For,  when  tea 
does  not  have  time  to  steep  and  is  used  for  several  cups,  the  color  is  all 
that  is  left  to  remind  one  of  tea.  If  the  strainer  is  used  the  tea  should 
be  often  renewed,  and  a  kind  should  be  used  that  parts  quickly  with  its 
goodness.  Ceylon  or  oolong  is  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
English  breakfast  tea  which  needs  steeping  to  bring  out  its  flavor. 

A  tea  ball  should  be  used  with  caution.  Never  fill  it  so  full  of  tea 
that  the  water  cannot  penetrate.  For  the  best  results,  fill  the  ball 
about  half  full  of  dry  tea,  as  the  tea  will  swell  when  the  water  is  added. 
If  the  ball  is  to  be  dangled  in  a  succession  of  cups  of  hot  water,  it  should 
be  emptied  and  refilled  before  the  flavor  and  aroma  are  dissipated. 

Various  other  methods  are  used  by  which  the  leaves  may  be  removed 
from  the  liquor  when  the  tea  is  sufficiently  steeped.  Muslin  bags  may 
be  made  which  will  hold  the  required  amount  of  tea.  These  should  be 
scalded  and  dried  thoroughly,  filled  with  tea,  and  put  in  a  tight  recep- 
tacle. As  the  bags  have  strings  attached  to  them,  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  pot  at  the  proper  time.  This  method  is  used  in  some  hotels 
and  tea  rooms, — ^but  it  apparently  does  not  suit  everyone,  for  a  man 
served  in  this  fashion  was  heard  to  remark,  '^  I  have  found  cloves,  lemon, 
or  rose  leaves  in  my  tea,  but  never  before  have  I  found  a  rag." 

In  tea  room  work,  teapots  with  strainers  may  be  used.  After  the 
first  cup  is  poured,  the  water  is  reduced  so  that  the  leaves  are  no  longer 
covered.  If  some  such  device  is  not  used  the  second  cup  of  tea  is  too 
bitter.  When  the  pot  of  tea  is  made  fresh  for  each  person,  the  customer 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  must  let  the  tea  steep  before  pouring  or 
the  tea  will  be  too  weak;  or  he  may  let  it  stand  too  long  and  the  tea 
will  be  too  strong. 

Points  to  be  remembered  in  brewing  tea:  Measure  carefully.  Have 
the  water  freshly  boiling.  Have  two  hot  earthen  pots.  Steep  three 
minutes.  Never  boil  tea.  Strain  leaves  from  liquor.  Keep  hot  in 
tea  cosey  or  where  tea  will  not  boil.  Tea  served  with  cream  should  be 
stronger  than  tea  served  with  lemon. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  IN  OPERATION 

GEORGIE  BOYNTON  CHILD 

This  artide  is  part  of  a  series  of  "studies"  on  the  emplo3maent  of  non-resi- 
dent workers  in  private  homes.  The  first  of  these  articles  "The  Six  Hour 
Day  for  Housekeepers"  appeared  in  The  Ddineak)r,  July,  1919;  a  second, 
"Planning  the  Eight  Hour  Day"  was  published  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Ddineaior  the  same  year.  Other  studies  were  to  have  followed  but  the  topics 
were  changed  at  the  request  of  the  editor.  The  studies  are  based  on  careful 
records  of  the  duties  performed  by  various  resident  and  non-resident  employ- 
ees in  my  home  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  During  half  the  time  I  employed 
help  according  to  the  conventional  plan.  For  the  last  half  I  experimented  with 
different  plans,  employing  non-resident  workers  chiefly.  The  first  study 
shows  how  well,  under  certain  conditions,  a  combination  of  resident  and  non- 
resident hdp  will  work  out.  In  homes  where  there  are  very  young  chil- 
dren, or  invalids,  or  old  people,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  one  resident  worker 
of  responsibility  and  refinement.  Such  a  person  can  carry  light  duties  but  is 
not  usually  physically  able  to  put  in  long  hours  or  to  do  the  energetic  kind  of 
work  required  of  the  general  houseworker.  A  happy  home  means  much  to 
such  women.  If  housekeepers  would  realize  this  and  be  willing  to  organize 
their  housekeeping  so  that  such  workers  could  command  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom,  and  not  lose  caste  by  undertaking  the  work,  there  would  be  found 
many  to  fill  the  positions  of  resident  caretakers  at  nominal  pay.  Strong, 
capable  women,  who  can  do  a  good  day's  work  command  high  wages. 

I  have  not  foxmd  the  supply  of  employees  fail  me  even  during  war-times, 
although  changed  conditions  have  made  it  advisable  to  adjust  hours  and 
increase  the  pay.  During  the  years  covered  by  those  studies  I  have  always 
been  able  to  conunand  at  least  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  time  in  the  morn- 
ings for  study,  writing,  or  professional  consultation,  and  to  devote  an  unusual 
amount  of  time  to  the  supervision  and  interests  of  my  four  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  now  five.  The  wages  paid  for  the  service  have  varied 
between  $7  a  week  and  $13,  the  latter  amount  covering  two  part-time  work- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  paid  $9  per  week  of  six  da3rs  and  the  latter  $4  for  extra 
work  required.  There  have  been  no  extra  "inddental  expenses"  to  figure  in, 
as  is  the  case  with  resident  workers  where  room-rent,  light,  heat,  three  meals 
a  day,  and  waste  in  preparing  meals  must  be  added  to  the  $50  or  $70  a  month 
now  paid  for  average  service.  I  have  induded  dinner  each  day,  so  the  cost  of 
materials  must  be  added  to  the  wage,  but  this  did  not  figure  more  than  $1.50 
a  week  extra  and  added  a  great  deal  to  the  contentment  of  the  worker.  By 
the  non-resident  plan  the  housekeeper  has  to  keep  a  dose  hand  on  supplies, 
so  there  is  no  opportimity  for  cardess  or  negligent  management  on  the  part 
of  dther  mistress  or  maid. 
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Yes,  the  eight-hour  day  for  houseworkers  is  really  a  success.  House- 
keepers who  have  tried  it  like  it  because  it  brings  to  the  home  a  superior 
dass  of  workers — ^women  of  all-round  abiKty  who  are  willing  to  put  in 
their  time  at  any  household  task.  The  workers  like  it  because  they 
have  a  short  day  of  concentrated  but  varied  work.  They  are  independ- 
ent and  free  to  make  their  own  plans  during  the  hours  they  are  off  duty. 
Best  of  all  they  can  keep  up  their  own  homes  or  live  in  boarding  houses 
with  their  friends. 

This  new  basis  does  away  with  the  idea  that  one  is  hired  to  do  cook- 
ing but  not  wait  on  table,  or  to  make  beds  but  not  to  iron.  The  worker 
lays  aside  the  demands  of  specialized  labor  and  agrees  to  be  of  service 
eight  hours  a  day  at  any  task,  whether  it  be  cleaning,  cooking,  serving 
meals,  ironing,  sewing,  or  the  care  of  the  children.  Gardening  and 
light  washing  are  often  included  in  the  tasks  that  may  be  assigned. 

The  worker  benefits  by  the  variety  of  work  as  much  as  does  the  house- 
keeper. Varied  work  is  not  so  monotonous  and  wearing  as  repeating 
over  and  over  the  same  kind  of  tasks.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
the  worker  obtains  one  free  day  a  week  and  all  her  holidays.  Best  of 
all,  she  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  servant  but  is  called  by  her  surname 
and  title,  just  as  she  would  be  if  she  were  working  in  a  shop  or  office. 

No  Shortage  of  Household  Workers  in  War-time.  A  friend  of  mine 
became  interested  in  this  new  basis  of  employing  domestic  help,  when 
war  work  was  making  its  most  tempting  and  attractive  offers.  She 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  city  paper  which  read  as  follows: — "Wanted, 
a  woman  to  assist  with  housework  five  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  at 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour."  She  did  not  expect  many  applicants. 
The  intelligence  offices  had  all  assured  her  that  there  was  no  household 
help  to  be  had.  That  was  what  determined  her  to  strike  out  in  this 
new  direction.  Much  to  her  surprise,  she  was  flooded  with  applicants. 
Over  a  hundred  women  applied,  and  one  man. 

After  a  personal  interview  with  the  most  promising  applicants,  my 
friend  made  her  selection.  The  plan  was  working  very  successfully 
when  she  was  called  away  from  home  by  the  illness  of  a  sister  and  had 
to  give  up  housekeeping  temporarily.  On  her  return  she  decided  to 
adopt  the  same  general  arrangement  again,  increasing  the  time  to  eight 
hours  a  day.  She  secured  the  second  assistant  from  the  Ust  of  names 
filed  in  answer  to  her  first  advertisement.  The  new  incumbent  had  been 
a  practical  nurse.  She  agreed  to  come  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  three  hours  on  Sunday. 
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The  hours  were  divided  into  two  shifts,  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  and 
from  4.30  p.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  The  arrangement  included  two  meals 
daily  for  the  worker,  which  is  not  the  usual  practice  when  help  is  engaged 
on  this  basis.  The  woman  agreed  to  work  for  $8.00  a  week,  including 
three  hours  on  Sunday.  This  price  is  equivalent  in  value,  to  a  worker 
without  a  home,  to  $14.00  a  week  when  no  meals  are  included,  but  in 
cases  where  workers  live  at  home  without  paying  board  it  would  not  be 
of  this  comparative  value.  The  woman  was  not  especially  trained  for 
her  work,  and  was  not  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking.  It  did 
not  take  long,  however,  to  give  her  the  necessary  training,  and  the 
arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 

Conditions  To  Be  Met.  This  friend  is  a  doctor's  wife,  living  in  a  big 
house  in  a  Connecticut  city.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  kept  up  with  all 
the  modem  ideas  about  housekeeping  and  is  herself  a  capable  house* 
keeper  and  manager.  The  family  consisted  of  four  members — the 
doctor,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  a  young  girl  who  was  spending  the  winter 
with  them.  The  doctor  had  his  office  in  the  house,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  housekeeping  problems.  The  house  is  large,  of  an  old- 
fashioned  type,  with  very  high  walls,  and  full  length  windows,  requiring 
an  immense  amount  of  work  to  keep  it  clean.  It  used  to  have  a  big, 
rambling,  impossible  kitchen  with  pantries  adjoining. 

Before  employing  non-resident  help,  all  the  working  conditions  were 
made  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  heavy  labor  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  covering  the  floors  of  the  big  kitchen  and  pantries  with  lino- 
leum. The  most  important  operations  of  the  kitchen  were  concentrated 
in  one  comer,  so  there  was  no  loss  of  steps  between  the  sink,  the  stove, 
and  the  mixing  center;  the  refrigerator  was  brought  into  the  kitchen 
from  a  distant  pantry.  In  its  new  location  it  was  conveniently  placed 
with  relation  to  both  the  dining  room  and  the  mixing  center.  A  large 
coal  range  which  had  always  been  run  very  wastefully  by  the  help,  was 
replaced  by  a  gas  range.    A  fireless  cooker  was  installed. 

A  wheeled  tray  reduced  the  labor  of  the  long  journeys  back  and  forth 
between  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen.  Labor-saving  equipment  for 
every  kitchen  task  was  purchased  to  Ughten  the  work  and  save  all 
possible  time.  This  extended  beyond  the  kitchen  to  laundry  apparatus 
and  a  vacuum  cleaner.  In  this  way  all  the  necessary  work  was  reduced 
at  least  one  half. 

My  friend  likes  cooking  and  it  seemed  important  to  keep  the  work 
under  her  direct  control  and  supervision,  because  the  arrangement  was 
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economical  and  because  her  husband  had  to  have  his  food  very  carefully 
prepared.  It  was  possible  to  secure  a  laundress  who  came  in  two  days 
a  week  for  the  washing  and  ironing  and  one  day  for  extra  cleaning. 
The  doctor  employed  an  office  girl  who  took  charge  of  the  door  and 
telephone  during  office  hours,  as  well  as  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  office 
suite.  Her  hours  were  from  10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  and  again  from  1.30 
to  5  p.m.  She  was  on  duty  also  two  evenings  a  week.  The  services 
yet  remaining  could  be  performed  by  one  competent  woman.  A  large 
part  of  this  worker's  time  was  devoted  to  the  daily  care  and  cleaning  of 
the  kitchen  suite  and  the  upstairs  rooms.  She  also  attended  to  setting 
the  table  and  the  routine  part  of  the  cooking,  as  well  as  serving  luncheon 
and  dinner. 

How  ihe  Work  Was  Planned,  The  assistant  came  on  duty  at  9  o'clock. 
Breakfast  was  prepared  by  my  friend,  the  mistress,  assisted  by  the 
yoimg  girl.  The  dishes  were  scraped  and  stacked  on  the  wheeled  tray, 
ready  to  be  washed.  The  assistant  washed  the  dishes,  tidied  up  the 
kitchen,  washed  out  the  kitchen  towels,  and  gave  the  dining  room  a 
thorough  daily  cleaning.  By  10  o'clock  she  began  the  upstairs  work, 
)Diaking  beds  in  four  rooms,  taking  care  of  bath  rooms  and  halls  and 
performing  all  the  little  tasks  included  in  the  upstairs  routine  of  an 
orderly  household. 

This  work  was  always  completed  in  an  hour,  and  often  in  less  time. 
The  balance  of  the  time  not  required  for  the  preparation  of  lunch  was 
spent  in  the  weekly  cleaning  of  some  special  room.  The  rest  of  the 
weekly  cleaning  was  done  by  the  laundress  on  the  regular  cleaning  day. 
The  limch  was  then  prepared  and  served,  the  dishes  washed  and  every- 
thing put  in  careful  order  before  2  o'clock,  when  the  assistant  went  off 
duty. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  assistant  returned  to  prepare  and  serve  the  dinner. 
This  proved  to  be  a  convenient  time  for  my  friend  to  do  the  baking, 
dessert  making,  and  all  extra  cooking,  as  she  could  then  be  helped  by  the 
assistant.  Three  hours  a  day  were  found  to  be  ample  to  allow  for  pre- 
paring and  serving  dinner  and  for  the  extra  cooking.  The  assistant 
cleared  up  afterward  and  was  through  for  the  evening  by  7:30. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  division  of  hours  between  9  a.m.  and  7.30 
p.m.  was  so  arranged  that  either  the  assistant  or  the  office  girl  was  on 
duty  to  answer  the  door  and  telephone,  a  point  quite  necessary  in  a 
doctor's  family. 
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Eight^Hour  Plan  a  Success.  My  friend  tells  me  that  they  have  never 
liked  any  arrangement  so  well  as  the  present  plan.  The  house  has 
never  been  so  well  kept  up.  All  the  little  things  that  are  often  over- 
looked by  resident  helpers  are  now  thoroughly  done.  The  worker  is 
genuinely  an  assistant.  The  mistress  is  free  to  call  upon  her  for  help  in 
any  task^  at  any  time,  as  she  was  not  when  she  kept  two  maids  and 
followed  the  conventional  division  of  housework.  There  is  much  more 
freedom  in  planning  the  work  now  that  she  does  not  have  to  consider 
whether  it  ''comes  within  the  bond''  to  do  this  or  that  task.  The  key- 
note of  the  plan  is  co5peration  and  the  spirit  of  service. 

This  experiment  is  of  interest  and  value  to  all  housekeepers  because 
it  illustrates  the  progressive,  unconventional  way  of  solving  one's  house- 
keeping problem.  The  business  arrangement  between  the  housekeeper 
and  the  worker  meets  the  needs  of  both  parties.  It  includes  the  essen- 
tial points  in  the  employment  of  both  resident  and  non-resident  help. 

The  rate  of  pay  per  week  is  based  on  definite  hours  of  service.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  easy  and  pleasant. 
It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  worker,  in  this  instance,  to  have  two 
meals  a  day  at  her  employer's  home.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  her 
to  have  such  wholesome,  appetizing  meals  as  she  gets  here  without 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  them.  Home-cooked  food  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  restaurant  prices.  If  the  conditions  on  either  side  were  dif- 
ferent, however,  it  might  be  better  not  to  have  meals  included  in  the 
arrangement,  but  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  cash.  In  the  same  way  it 
might  be  fairer  to  the  worker  not  to  expect  her  to  do  any  work  on 
Sunday. 

These  are  matters  that  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  individual  needs. 
The  important  point  to  consider  in  this  relation,  as  in  all  business  mat- 
ters, is  to  have  the  working  agreement  fully  understood  on  both  sides 
and  based  on  the  best  interest  of  both  employer  and  employee. 


EDITORIAL 

The  International  Federation  of  Home  Economics  Instruction 
and  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Home  Economics  In- 
struction. The  American  Home  Economics  Association  last  Jime  voted 
$25.00  to  be  paid  to  the  International  Federation  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Instruction,  and  thereby  became  a  member  of  the  federation. 
Definite  information  regarding  the  organization  of  this,  the  only  inter- 
national organization  dealing  primarily  with  home  economics  subjects, 
will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  members  of  our  Association. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  aim  of  the  federation  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  home  economics  instruction  in  all  countries  by  means 
of  co5peration  with  pubUc  agencies,  scientific  and  professional  organi- 
zations, and  individuals.  Its  membership  includes  official  represen- 
tatives of  governments  granting  an  annual  subsidy,  as  well  as  individuals, 
institutions,  and  associations  interested  in  home  economics  instruction. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  federation  are  the  Plenary  Assembly, 
the  Permanent  International  Committee,  the  Executive  Conmiittee, 
and  the  International  Office  of  Home  Economics  Instruction. 

The  Plenary  Assembly  of  members  is  held  every  four  years,  at  the 
time  of  the  international  congress. 

The  Permanent  International  Committee  acts  for  the  assembly 
between  such  meetings.  It  consists  of  a  delegate  from  each  government 
and  association  contributing  to  the  federation  and  of  one  representative 
for  every  50  members  in  each  coimtry,  such  representatives  nominated 
from  among  the  individual  members  and  elected  by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 
In  order  to  maintain  active  connection  with  the  federation  a  correspond- 
ing member  and  an  alternate  are  appointed  by  the  delegation  from  each 
country.  The  Permanent  International  Committee  meets  regularly 
before  the  opening  of  the  congress  and  on  special  call  by  the  president 
or  at  the  request  of  three  coimtries.  It  nominates  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  draws  up  the  rules  governing  the  congresses. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  from  5  to  9  members  and  has 
the  general  direction  of  the  work  and  expenditiires  of  the  federation, 
Including  the  International  Office  of  Home  Economics  Instruction. 
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Thk  office,  established  in  1908,  has  its  seat  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
It  is  under  a  director,  M.  Leon  Genoud,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
federation  and  is  appointe(i^  by  the  executive  committee.  He  and  his 
staff  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  executive  committee,  collect  and 
distribute  information,  maintain  a  library  and  bibliography  of  home 
economics  publications  from  all  countries,  and  encourage  the  study  of 
questions  to  be  placed  on  the  programs  of  future  international  congresses. 

The  federation  is  supported  by  subsidies  from  governments  and 
associations,  by  the  dues  of  individual  members,  and  by  gifts.  Each 
government  granting  an  annual  subsidy  and  each  association  pajring 
100  francs  per  year  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative  on  the 
international  committee.  Annual  dues  of  individual  members  are  5 
francs.  Life  membership  is  secured  by  the  payment  of  100  francs, 
and  associations  or  individuals  making  a  gift  of  1000  francs  are  to  be 
listed  as  founders.  Application  for  membership  should  be  sent  to  the 
Office  International  de  I'Enseignement  Manager,  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

Although  the  United  States  Government,  unlike  most  European 
governments,  does  not  grant  subsidies  to  such  international  organi- 
zations, but  leaves  their  support  to  private  initiative,  Dr.  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  International  Committee  since  the  federation  was  organized. 

The  Third  International  Congress  of  Home  Economics  Instruction  has 
been  called  at  Strasbourg,  Alsace,  for  July  28  to  31, 1921. 

The  organization  and  procedure  of  the  congress  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  usual  in  professional  gatherings  in  this  country,  as  appears 
from  the  rules  recently  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  congress. 

The  Permanent  International  Committee,  having  chosen  the  plan 
of  the  congress,  appoints  a  National  Committee  on  Organization 
composed  of  persons  from  that  country  and  of  the  secretary  of  the 
federation  and  entrusts  to  this  committee  the  task  of  arranging  for 
and  financing  the  congress.  It  is  aided,  in  details  of  arrangement,  by 
a  local  committee  in  the  city  where  the  congress  is  held. 

Membership  in  the  congress  consists  of  the  delegates  of  those  govern- 
ments, mimicipalities,  institutions,  or  corporations,  pajring  a  fee  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee  on  organization,  and  of  individuals  registered 
with  the  local  committee  who  shall  have  paid  a  fee  similarly  fixed.  Thus 
membership  in  the  federation  does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  entitle  to  member- 
ship in  the  congress,  nor  is  membership  in  the  congress  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  federation.    Each  delegate  and  individual  member  whose  fee 
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to  the  congress  has  been  duly  paid,  receives  a  membership  card  which 
entitles  him  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress.  Visitors 
cards  will  also  be  issued  to  non-members  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
committee. 

The  working  sessions  of  the  congress  include  general  and  sectional 
meetings.  They  are  imder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Officers  (Bureau) 
elected  at  the  opening  session.  This  board  determines  the  final  form  of 
the  resolutions  and  conclusions  adopted  by  the  sections  and  presents 
them  at  the  .dosing  session  of  the  general  assembly  as  the  conclusions 
of  the  work  of  the  congress,  to  be  later  published  by  the  international 
federation. 

The  way  in  which  the  program  of  the  sessions  is  drawn  up  and  carried 
out  is  perhaps  the  part  of  the  proceeding  least  like  our  own.  On  the 
basis  of  suggestions  presented  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Office, 
the  Permanent  International  Committee  adopts  a  program  of  topics 
for  discussion  by  the  congress.  Individual  contributions  to  these 
discussions  are  presented  in  advance  to  the  National  Committee 
on  Organization,  and  this  committee  appoints  competent  editors  or 
reporters  (rapporteurs)  to  condense  these  into  general  reports  on  the 
various  topics.  These  general  reports,  printed  in  the  original  language 
and  accompanied  by  r£sum6s  in  the  other  languages  admitted  by  the 
congress,  are  sent  out  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  congress,  to  all 
who  have  paid  the  membership  fee  of  the  congress.  At  the  sessions  of 
the  congress,  each  reporter  opens  the  discussion  of  the  question  assigned 
to  him,  after  which  other  members  may  join  in.  Discussion  is  confined 
to  the  topics  specified  on  the  program  and  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes 
for  the  reporter  and  ten  minutes  for  other  speakers,  and  no  person  may 
speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject  without  the  consent  of  the 
officers  of  the  section.  Speeches  are  as  far  as  practicable  translated  into 
the  admitted  languages,  and  it  is  requested  that  a  written  r6sum6  of 
each  be  handed  at  once  to  the  secretary. 

The  national  committee  arranges  for  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  congress  and  copies  are  sold  on  subscription.  This  report  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

Topics  Proposed  fox  Consideration  at  Strasboxteg 

L  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  Different  Countries  Since  the  Congress  at  Ghent  (1914) 
Situation  before  the  war 
Situation  during  the  war 
Increased  participation  of  women  in  national  life  by  replacing  mobilized  men; 
established  facts 
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How  have  the  home  economics  schools  survived  and  how  did  they  function 

during  the  war? 
Were  they  subsidized  by  national  or  local  governments? 
How  were  they  adapted  to  special  circumstances  and  what  stattf  and  local  serv- 
ices did  they  render? 
Did  government  authorities  i^redate  such  services  and  how  was  such  appreci- 
ation shown? — ^Results  (i^eater  partic^tion  of  women  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life) 
Present  situation 
General  reconstruction;  r61e  of  women  and  home  economics  instruction  (amplifi- 
cation of  household  labor) 
n.  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools 

How  and  when  should  home  economics  instruction  be  given  to  girls  in  the  primary 

schools? 
Is  specially  installed  equipment  necessary  for  this  instruction? 
What  should  this  equipment  be  in  dty  schools?  in  the  country? 
in.  Home  Economics  Instruction  as  a  Part  of  the  General  Education  of  All  Giris 

Should  home  economics  instruction  be  required  in  secondary  schools  for  girls? 
How  and  when  should  home  economics  instruction  be  given  in  seoondaiy  schoob  for 

girls? 
Is  special  equipment  needed  for  each  school  giving  such  instruction? 
What  specially  installed  equipment  would  be  needed  in  dty  schools?  in  the  countzy? 
Home  economics  instruction  for  boys 
IV.  Home  Economics  Sdence  in  the  Universities 

Introduction  of  subjects  bearing  on  the  sdence  of  home  economics  into  university 
research  laboratories 
V.  Relation  of  Home  Economics  Instruction  to  Education  in  the  Home 

How  may  parents  be  shown  the  value  of  home  economics  instruction? 
VI.  Relation  of  Home  Economics  Instruction  to  Professional  Education 
Vn.  Agricultural  Schools  of  Home  Economics 

Means  and  methods  of  making  home  economics  instruction  efficacious  in  rural 
districts 
Vin.  Post-scholastic  Instruction  in  Home  Economics 

Spedal  instruction  for  girls;  travelling  schools;  courses  in  child  care  and  training 
IX.  Normal  Instruction  in  Home  Economics 

How  may  courses  be  organized  for  the  rational  preparation  of  a  tearhing  force  in 

home  economics  sdence? 
The  importance  of  the  formation  of  such  a  teaching  force 
Home  economics  pedagogy 

Should  home  economics  instruction  be  by  the  individual,  group,  or  mutual  [groups 
of  pupils  taught  by  pupil-teachers  under  supervision  of  the  instructor]  method? 
What  special  equipment  should  be  provided  for  such  instruction  in  normal  schools 
of  home  economics? 
X.  Inspection  of  Home  Economics  Instruction 

Duties  of  inspectors 
XI.  To  What  Extent  Can  Home  Economics  Schools  Aid  in  the  Improvement  of  Social 
Conditions  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Housing,  Food,  Child  Hygiene,  Cooperative 
Organizations  of  Consumers,  High  Prices,  Food  Adulteration? 
Xn.  Professional  Training  of  Servants  in  the  Family  (Required  Examination) 
Professional  orientation 
General  management:  Organisation,  sdence,  and  simplification  of  domestic  labor 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 


Tixi  Book  cf  Chemistry  for  Nurses  and  Siu- 
dents  of  Home  Economics,  By  Annie 
Louise  Macleod,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistiy,  Vassar  College.  New  York: 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1920,  pp. 
192.    t2.25. 

TTie  purpose  of  this  book  is  "to  present 
in  one  voliune  those  general  principles  of 
chemistry,  inorganic,  organic,  and  physio- 
logical, which  give  the  necessary  foundation 
for  practical  courses  such  as  nutrition,  die- 
tetics, and  cookery,  materia  medica  and  bac- 
teriology, which  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
dependent  on  a  basis  of  chemical  theory." 

Inorganic  chemistry  is  treated  in  the  first 
71  pages  comprising  ten  chapters.  The  next 
34  pages,  divided  into  eight  chapters,  are 
devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  followed  by 
34  pages  of  physiological  chemistry  under 
the  chapter  headings,  Digestion,  Assimila- 
tion, Energy  of  the  Body,  The  Blood,  Excre- 
tions of  the  Body.  The  last  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  practical  manual  includ- 
ing 22  ezerdses  intended  to  give  the  begin- 
ning student  some  skill  in  manipulation,  and 
a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
principal  substances  studied. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  in  a  book  of  this 
size,  covering  such  a  wide  field,  only  the 
most  essential  substances  and  principles  of 
chemistry  can  be  taken  up. 

The  author  has  carried  out  well  her  object 
of  eliminating  "much  that  would  be  included 
in  the  conventional  chemistry  course  in  order 
to  avoid  confusing  the  student  who  has  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  spend  on  this 
subject."  Indeed  it  seems  that  some  mate- 
rial has  been  eliminated  which  can  hardly  be 
ezduded,  even  from  a  book  of  this  scope. 
Dismissing  such  important  elements  as 
phoq>horus,  sulfur,  calcium,  potassium,  and 
sodium  with  only  incidental  mention  in  other 
chapters  seems  hardly  excusable,  and  cal- 
dum  and  phosphorus  at  least  should  have 


been  included  in  the  list  of  most  important 
elements.  The  chapter  on  the  metals  is  dis- 
appointing, being  chiefly  a  recitation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  metals  in  common 
use.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  chemical 
behavior  of  the  typical  metals  of  the  alka- 
Ues  and  alkaline  earths.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  paraffins  some  mention  might  well  have 
been  made  of  crude  petroleum  and  its  dis- 
tillation products  and  of  the  important  sub- 
stances paraffin  and  vaseline. 

There  are  some  misprints  and  a  number 
of  inaccurate  and  misleading  statements. 
We  learn  on  page  62  that  the  boiling  point 
of  water  is  180°F.  and  on  page  145  that 
"blood  heat  is  about  27'*C."  The  first 
equation  on  page  92  is  not  balanced.  Hydro- 
gen is  no  longer  taken  as  the  basis  of  our 
atomic  weight  as  the  reader  is  led  to  believe 
on  page  6.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  "kindling  point"  of  small  pieces  of 
kindling  is  lower  than  that  of  larger  sticks 
of  wood  as  is  stated  on  page  14.  The  state- 
ment on  page  62  in  regard  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  ammonium  salts  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  ammonium  chloride  to  give  a  strong 
odor  of  ammonia.  The  definition  of  a  cal- 
orie on  page  128  seems  hardly  satisfactory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  inac- 
curacies may  be  corrected  by  the  author,  as 
they  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book 
which  is  entertainingly  and  on  the  whole 
clearly  written,  containing  information  indis- 
pensable to  the  well  trained  nurse. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  extensive  enough  for  the  book  to  find 
a  place  in  the  average  university  or  college 
course  in  home  economics.  An  extensive 
index  and  a  Ust  of  the  supplies  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  laboratory  experiments  are 
desirable  features. 

LoTTis  Agassiz  Test, 
Purdue  University. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
CussENT  Pehiodical  Liteeature 

COMPILED  BY  MAEGASET  NORTON 

Pood 

Digestibility  of  S<mie  Hydrogenated  Oils.  A.  D.  Holmes  and  H.  J.  Deuel,  Amer,  Jour, 
PkysioL,  Jan.  1921. 

Experimental  Studies  in  Diabetes,  Series  U.  The  Internal  Pancreatic  Function  in  Rela- 
tion to  Body  Mass  and  Metabolism;  7.  Influence  of  Cold,  F.  M.  Allen;  8.  Influence  of  Ex- 
tremes of  Age  Upon  the  Production  of  Diabetes,  F.  M.  Allen;  9.  Influence  of  Pregnancy 
Upon  Experimental  Diabetes,  F.  M.  Allen.    Amer.  Jour,  Physiol.,  Jan.  1921. 

Bracken  Rhizomes  and  Their  Food  Value.    James  Hendrick,  Ckem.  News,  Dec.  31, 1920. 

Critique  of  Experiment  V/ith  Diets  Free  From  Fat-Soluble  Vitamine.  T.  B.  Osborne 
and  L.  B.  Mendel,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Jan.  1921. 

Cultivation  of  Yeast  in  Solutions  of  Purified  Nutrients.  M.  B.  MacDonald  and  E.  V. 
McCollum,  Joiir.  Biol.  Chem.,  Jan.  1921. 

lodometric  Determination  of  Copper  and  Its  Use  in  Sugar  Analysis.  P.  A.  Shaffer  and 
A.  F.  Hartmann.  I.  Equilibria  in  the  Reaction  between  Copper  Sulfate  and  Potassium 
Iodide,  n.  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Blood,  Urine,  Milk,  and 
Other  Solutions.    Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Jan.  1921. 

Chemistry  of  Vitamines.    Atherton  Seidell,  Jour.  Indus.  Chem,  Emgim.,  Jan.  1921. 

Heat  Resistance  of  Spores  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Spores  of  B.  Botulinus.  H. 
Weiss,  Jour.  Infec.  Dis.,  Jan.  1921. 

Vitamines,  Appetite,  and  Digestion.    Editorial.    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.  1,  1921. 

Nutritional  Requirements  of  Yeast  I.  R6\t  of  Mtamines  in  the  Growth  of  YeasL  n. 
Effect  of  the  Composition  of  the  Medium  on  the  Growth  of  Yeast.  E.  I.  Fulmer,  V.  £. 
Nelson,  F.  F.  Sherwood,  Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  Jan.  1921. 

Story  of  the  Prune.    G.  Orb,  Set.  Amer.,  Jan.  15,  1921. 

Recent  Devek^ments  in  Child  Feeding.    Mary  S.  Rose,  Teachers  CoU.  Rec.,  Nov.  1920. 

Shelter 

Furniture  of  the  Low  Countries.  W.  G.  Blaikie  Murdoch,  Good  PumUure  Mag.,  Jan. 
1921. 

Antiques  and  Antiquing.    R.  F.  Bach,  House  and  Garden,  Jan.  1921. 

General 

German  Vegetable-Fiber  Industry.    Chem.  and  Metallur,  Engin,,  Dec  22,  1920. 

Dye  Industry  [English].    Nature,  Dec  9, 1920. 

Some  Economies  in  College  and  University.  David  Snedden.  School  and  Soc.,  Jan.  15» 
1921. 

Mills  in  the  Tropics.    R.  J.  Blackham.    Lancet,  Dec.  4,  1920. 

Study  of  the  Relation  of  Family  Income  and  other  Economic  Factors  to  Pellagra 
Incidence  in  Seven  Cotton-mill  Villages  in  South  Carolina  in  1916.  Joseph  Goldberger, 
U,  S.  Pub,  Health  Reports,  Nov.  12,  1920. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


The  New  England  Home  Boononics 
Association  has  ptesented  the  following 
calendar.  Its  basic  subject  is  The  Relation 
of  Home  Economics  to  Health. 

Hie  first  meeting,  held  October  23,  intro- 
duced the  year's  work  by  reports  of  condi- 
tions abroad  and  a  suggested  plan  for  health 
work  in  pubUc  schools.  Mary  McSkim- 
mon,  President  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Teachers'  Clubs,  spoke  of  the  great  faith 
and  courage  of  the  women  of  France  and 
Belgium  and  urged  that  American  women 
should  do  their  utmost  to  carry  the  country 
safely  through  the  coming  hard  winter. 
Mabel  C.  Bragg,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newton,  outlined  the  Health 
Program  in  the  Newton  PubUc  Schools. 
She  feels  that  the  home  economics  teachers 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler F.  Herron,  Director  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
outlined  the  work  and  purposes  of  the 
exposition. 

The  second  meeting,  held  November  13, 
had  a  large  attendance.  Intense  interest 
was  shown  in  Mabel  Todd's  explanation 
of  indiy  so  many  women,  and  men  too,  are 
inefficient  machines.  Physical  balance  she 
affirmed  was  fundamental  to  mental  balance. 
With  diagrams,  photographs,  and  a  human 
pelvis  she  made  clearly  evident  the  need  of 
proper  posture  both  in  standing  and  in  sit- 


ting. 
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Mrs.  Ida  Harrington  showed  the  relation 
of  posture  to  form  and  health  and  their  rela- 
tion to  attractiveness.  She  told,  in  detail, 
how  to  make  "Betty"  your  own  dress  form. 
The  construction  of  "Betty"  is  not  difficult 
and  her  use  by  the  home  dressmaker  needs 
to  be  encouraged  as  a  measure  toward  econ- 
omy and  beauty. 


The  Clothing  Bureau,  Boston,  showed 
how  its  efforts  were  applied  towards  Stan- 
dards in  Dress,  in  buying,  in  overcoming 
difficulties  in  shopping,  and  in  other  helps 
for  the  buyer. 

An  appeal  came  from  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital telling  how  individuals,  groups,  and 
schools  could  cooperate  their  sewing  and 
other  hand-work  lessons  with  the  hospital 
in  suppljring  constantly  needed  articles.  A 
standard  set  of  samples  is  furnished. 

At  the  third  meeting,  December  11,  the 
subject  was  The  Development  of  Home 
Economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  Needs  in  the  Field  Making  the  Passage 
of  the  Fess  Bill  Important. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Small,  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education,  paid 
tribute  to  the  good  work  done  through  home 
economics  during  the  war,  presented  the 
greater  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  urged  redoubled  zeaL  He  said 
educational  opportunities  must  be  increased 
until  every  individual  is  reached.  Educa- 
tion in  home  making  should  be  given  to 
every  child  in  the  regular  schools,  but  after 
and  beyond  school  age  there  should  still  be 
individual  opportunity  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  the  home.  Massachusetts  allots  20 
per  cent,  or  one  fifth,  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
appropriation  for  home  economics  teaching. 
Each  community  receives  its  aid  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  The  Smith-Hughes  money  then 
enables  the  community,  not  only  to  lengthen 
the  time  for  study,  but  to  broaden  and  deepen 
its  possibilities. 

Mr.  Redman,  Assistant  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Massachusetts,  and  Minnie 
Price,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  for 
Hampden  County,  Mass.,  showed  how  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  were 
carried  out  in  the  counties  through  the  fol- 
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lowing  projects:  Household  Management, 
Food  Preservation,  Health,  Clothing  Effi- 
ciency, Nutrition,  MUk  Campaign,  Dental 
Clinics,  Nutritive  Group  Study,  Fly  Cam- 
paign, and  Community  Tours.  Kitchen 
equq>ment  was  studied  by  some  groups.  In 
New  England  the  work  is  done  in  cooper- 
ation with  some  county  organization.  In 
Massachusetts  during  the  year  ending 
November  30,  more  than  150,000  persons 
have  participated  in  some  form  of  home 
economics  study  and  practice. 

Mr.  Redman  emphasised  the  evident  need 
of  training  extension  workers  in  writing 
good  reports.  Wa  advice,  "Learn  how  to 
make  a  good  report  of  your  work,"  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  tauchex  training.  Miss 
Price's  excellent  report  showed  the  high 
standard  which  may  be  reached.  While 
so  much  is  accomplished  a  large  field  is 
still  barren  because  of  too  little  money. 
Therefore  is  seen  the  importance  of  "our 
bill,''  the  Fess  Bill  or  Amendment,  which, 
when  adopted  will  pUce  vocational  home 
economics  on  a  par  with  agriculture  and 
trade  and  industry  in  the  amount  of  money 
aUotted. 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  ten  of  their  outlook  and  achieve- 
ments. To  establish  a  democracy  homes 
are  necessary  for  its  citisenship.  Home- 
makers  are  carrying  on  a  vocation.  Their 
jobs  need  to  be  analyzed,  which  requires  ex- 
tended research.  Teachers  need  contact 
with  the  vocation,  and  must  therefore  go  into 
homes  and  work  under  supervision.  Expert 
supervision  is  not  now  provided  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  The  i4>plication  of  these 
three  acts — Smith-Lever,  Smith-Hughes,  and 
the  Fess  Amendment— should  give  to  each 
home  and  each  community  a  richer,  freer, 
fuller  life.  By  such  a  life  is  assured  the  life 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Waahlngton  (D.  C.)  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  has  planned  to  hold  a 
meeting  once  every  two  months.  At  these 
meetings  the  home  economics  people  of  this 
section  have  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 


each  other's  problems  and  plans,  and  have 
madeaneflforttokeep  abreast  of  some  of  the 
newer  movements  of  interest  to  women. 
Some  of  the  meetings  have  been  devoted  tor 
meresodal  good  times. 

The  December  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Philq>  North  Mooce  on  the  subject 
"  Some  Glinq)8es  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women  Meeting  in  Christiana,"  and  by 
Jearmette  Rankin  on  the  "Sfaeppaid' 
Towner  BilL"  At  the  last  dinner,  which  was* 
the  bi-monthly  meeting,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  home  economics  pec^e  present. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin  is  prnident  and 
Miss  Ridgway  secretary. 

NOTES 

Mary  E.  Sweeny,  President  of  the  Amerk 
can  Home  Economics  Association,  is  now 
Dean  of  Home  Economics,  Michigan  Agri^ 
cultural  College,  East  Tensing.  Miss  Sweeny 
was  formerly  Head  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  charge  of  Home  Economics  Extension 
Work.  She  had  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  Kentucky  since  1912.  During 
the  years  1918  and  1919,  she  served  over 
seas  with  the  American  Army  in  the  Canteen 
Service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Miss  Frances  Zuill,  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Household  Arts  Education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University^ 
has  been  appointed  Siq)ervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,- 
Maryland. 

Maud  E.  Hayes,  formerly  Specialist  In' 
Home  Economcs  Extension  Service,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Con- 
necticut, is  now  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco' 
nomics  in  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools, 
Long  Beach,  California. 

Flora  G.  Orr  has  resigned  from  the  edi« 
torial  staff  of  The  Delineator,  her  work  end- 
ing with  the  March  issue.  Miss  Orr  went 
to  The  Ddineator  directly  from  editorial 
work  in  the  Food  Administration. 


''^ee  iF  you  can  find 


the  secret  in  the  can 

• 

That  wonderful  natural  flavor  that  you've 
noticed  in  Bakers  Coconut  didn't  just 
happen*  Baker's  Coconut  is  DIFFERENT 
coconut  because  it  was  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  YOU  can  find  the  secret 
in  the  can. 

In  the  can:  —  Baker's  Fresh  Grated 
Coconut— canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Dry  Shred 
Coconut — sugar  cured. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  Baker  Recipe  Booklet? 
If  not,  write  for  it  NOW— it's  free. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Inherit  Mother's  Baking  Experience,  Too? 
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Mother  knows  that  RUMFORD  7iever  fails  to  leaven 
just  right — so  evenly  and  perfectly  that  the  texture  is 
always  of  uniform  fineness  and  lightness.  She  knows  that 

nUMFORD 

The  Wholesome 

BAKING  POWDER 


requires  only  a  small  degree  of  care  to  bake 
foods  always  temptingly  appetizing,  delightfully 
palatable  and  wholesome. 

Because  of  the  health-building  phosphates 
it  contains,  RUMFORD  possesses  superior 
nutritive  value. 

For  EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY,  use 
RUMFORD— TODAY. 

Full  Weight-  16  oz. 


RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  17 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Many  helpful  suRRes- 
tions  are  contained  in 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill's 
famous  book  "The 
Kumford  Way  of  Cook- 
ery and  Household 
Economy"  —  sent  free. 
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EVERY  IH  IN  G  can  be  washed  in  the  1900, 
from  baby  clothes  to  blankets.  Thecleansing, 
soapy  water  rushes  back  and  forth  through  the 
clothes  in  that  magic  figure  8  movement,  swishing 
through  them  with  every  motion  of  the  tub!  This 
figure  8  movement  is  an  exclusive  feature. 


And  there  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  cause 
wear  and  tear,  or  to  wrench  off  buttons.  The 
swinging  reversible  wringer  works  electrically, 
and  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  1900  is  only 
a  few  cents  an  hour.  When  you  think  of  the 
1900  remember  that  magic  figure  8 ! 


Wnte  us  for  the  book,  GEORGE  BRINTON'S  WIFE, 
interesting  fiction  ^ith  some  surprisint^  ./^^'j  included. 

1900  CATARACT  WASHER 

THE  1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  209  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office:  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  A  GIRLS'  COMMERCIAL  HIGH 

SCHOOL^ 

EVELYN  W.   ALLAN 
Principal,  Girls'  Commercial  High  School^  Brooklyn^  New  York 

Every  American  educational  institution  is  pledged  first  of  all  to  develop 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  educate  both  girls  and  boys  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  Not  only  universities  and  colleges  but  even  high 
schools  feel  the  necessity  for  providing  each  generation  with  some  means 
of  coming  into  at  least  a  fraction  of  its  rightful  inheritance  of  the  world's 
treasures  in  literatiure  and  art  as  well  as  of  understanding  something  of 
its  modem  scientific  achievement.  When  a  high  school,  in  addition  to 
these  conunon  aims,  lays  special  stress  on:  (1)  preparing  pupils  for  enter- 
ing helpfully  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  community,  by  giving  them 
the  necessary  fundamental  training  and  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  commercial  opportunities  offered  in  their  city;  (2)  establishing  a 
Adtal  relation  with  the  business  community  so  that  the  school  shall  be, 
not  only  an  avenue  leading  into  commercial  life,  but  a  source  of  supply 
to  the  business  system  of  the  commimity,  a  recognized  point  of  contact 
between  the  educational  system  and  business  life;  and  (3)  keeping  so 
closely  in  touch  with  business  forms  and  methods  that  each  new  change 
shall  promptly  be  adopted  into  the  commercial  training, — then  such  a 
school  is  rightly  differentiated  as  a  commercial  high  school.  However 
relatively  broad  or  narrow  the  scope  of  its  training  and  service  to  the 
community. 

*  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  The  American  Home  Economics  Association  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Division  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  Atlantic  City,  Februaiy,  1921. 
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A  girls'  commercial  high  school  must  do  even  more;  it  must  keep  in 
mind  that  its  graduates  may  leave  business  at  any  time  (according  to  sta- 
tistics at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  year)  to  become  homemaJ&ers  and 
mothers.  What  is  more  upon  the  conscience  of  the  educator  than  the 
training  of  these  girls,  who  are  actually  a  factor  in  business  life,  who 
become  citizens,  founders  of  homes,  spenders  of  the  family  income,  and 
who  bear  and  rear  children,  to  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  next  generation? 
Personally,  I  think  it  equally  important  that  boys,  who  eventually 
become  householders,  earners  of  the  family  income,  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, should  be  prepared  for  their  responsibilities.  In  fact,  I  should  like 
to  sketch  a  course  in  home  economics  for  boys,  but,  as  that  is  not  my 
present  problem,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  home  economics  courses 
for  girls  to  which  we  are  all  so  thoroughly  converted  that  every  com- 
mercial high  school  I  know  anything  about  (except  my  own)  offers 
special  homemaking  subjects,  as  dectives. 

I  have  indicated  all  that  a  girls'  commercial  high  school  should  accom- 
plish in  theory,  now  what  are  the  facts?  First,  while  such  a  school  is 
differentiated  as  a  commercial  school,  its  commercial  range  does  not 
yet  include  much  beyond  stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping; 
and,  when  these  subjects  are  not  found  in  the  first  year,  hundreds  of 
girls  go  to  the  shorter  courses  of  the  private  business  schools.  The 
parents  of  boys  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  four  years'  commercial 
course,  and  the  boys  themselves  are  held  by  the  broader  interpretation 
of  the  commercial  curriculum  to  include,  not  merely  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  bookkeeping,  but  all  the  occupations  concerned  with  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  such  as  transportation,  banking,  advertising, 
insurance,  and  business  management.  The  same  parents  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  such  a  four  years'  training  for  their  daughters. 

Let  us  examine  the  reasons  why  the  girl  elects  the  commercial  hi^ 
school. 

Her  family  fears  that  she  may  some  day  be  obliged  to  support  herself, 
and  it  is  the  wise  virgin  who  fills  her  lamp.  If  she  has  stenography  and 
typewriting  at  her  command,  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  her  place  in 
her  stratum  of  society.  Or  her  family  is  actually  dependent  upon  her 
help  in  supporting  and  educating  the  younger  children.  The  com- 
mercial course  is  a  direct  route  to  a  "nice  respectable  oflSice  job."  Or 
the  family  income,  though  sufficient  to  send  her  to  high  school,  is  static. 
She  sees  no  way  to  reach  the  larger  social  life  she  begins  to  crave — the 
smart  clothes,  the  activities  that  demand  many  "extras" — except  by 
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earning  them  herself  at  the  end  of  her  high  school  course.    The  family 
has  come  to  look  upon  her  ability  to  do  so  as  her  dowry,  or  'Mot/' 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  girl  who  chooses  the  commercial  high  school 
because  she  is  ambitious  to  be  a  real  business  woman,  to  be  an  employer, 
to  risk  her  own  capital,  and  to  take  h»  place  among  competitive  firms. 
I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  business  woman.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women  in  business,  but,  as  yet,  only  an  infinitesimal  nimiber 
of  business  women. 

If  you  examine  the  three  reasons  that  I  have  given  for  the  choice  of 
the  commercial  high  school,  you  will  discover  the  same  attitude  in  all 
three — ^home  the  ruling  interest,  business  a  transient  means.  ^'Ah,'' 
you  say,  "if  these  are  the  facts,  how  fortunate  that  we  have  home 
economics  for  her  in  the  commercial  course.''  But  alas!  She  finds  only 
repetition  of  her  elementary  subjects.  It  is  my  conviction  that  cooking 
and  sewing,  per  se,  belong  in  the  elementary  school.  Advanced  courses 
in  cooking  and  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  belong  in  the  voca- 
tional high  school,  which  trains  dietitians  and  makes  dressmakers  and 
milliners  for  the  trade. 

The  high  school  girl  is  usually  a  factor  in  the  home  kitchen.  She  has 
no  opportimity  to  lose  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  she  has  gained 
in  her  elementary  school  training,  and  she  is  intelligent  enough  to  follow 
suggestions  made  in  high  school  coiurses,  report  on  her  results,  and  go 
on  building  on  her  elementary  knowledge.  In  h»  general  science  course 
she  learns  as  much  about  food  values  as  the  ordinary  housekeeper  needs 
to  know;  in  her  hygiene  course  she  gets,  not  only  personal  hygiene,  but 
the  hygiene  of  the  home;  in  home  nursing  she  learns  many  other  phases 
of  home  economics.  It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  hear  in  a  dass  in  community 
dvics  that  there  are  twenty-four  milk  stations  in  Brookljni,  and  that  a 
doctor  and  a  nurse  are  in  attendance  to  weigh  babies  that  the  mothers 
in  the  neighborhood  take  there  for  examination  and  advice;  to  hear  the 
family  budget  discussed  in  relation  to  food,  clothing,  recreation,  and 
kindred  topics;  and  to  see  the  enthusiasm  that  centers  around  the  home. 
And  these  courses  are  not  elective. 

While  conditions  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  are  shift- 
ing yearly,  I  have  questioned  more  than  two  thousand  girls  in  New 
York  City  commercial  high  schools,  and  of  the  two  thousand,  all  of 
whom  learned  to  sew  in  the  elementary  schools,  only  sixty-three  actu- 
ally do  sew.  "Nobody  in  our  family  has  time  to  sew,"  they  tell  me. 
Their  sisters  go  to  business;  their  mothers  are  too  busy.    "It  is  more 
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satisfactory  to  buy  things  ready  made/'  And  so  it  is,  whether  one 
lives  in  the  center  of  the  garment  industry,  or  bu3rs  from  a  mail-order 
house  by  parcel  post.  Just  as  the  making  of  quilts,  comfortables,  and 
curtains  has  been  taken  out  of  the  home  to  the  factories,  so  now  sheets, 
pillowcases,  and  towels  are  not  even  hemmed  at  home.  There  are 
specialty  shops  with  merchandise  only  for  infants,  others  only  for 
juniors,  still  others  for  misses;  this  high  degree  of  specialized  merchan- 
dising standardizes  styles  and  reduces  costs.  Women's  garmaits  are 
divided  into  house  dresses,  afternoon  dresses,  evening  gowns,  negliges, 
sport  suits,  and  so  forth,  and  any  one  must  see  in  this  constant  advance 
the  passing  of  the  homemade  garment.  Over  a  hundred  of  my  two 
thousand  claimed  to  make  underclothes,  but  ^'not  everyday  ones,  just 
fancy  ones." 

In  facing  the  facts,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  homemaking 
courses  do  not  hold  the  girls  in  school ;  and  that  they  are  entirely  extra- 
neous to  the  commercial  work  and  are  only  of  mild  interest  to  the  girl 
who  gets  enou^  practical  domestic  science  at  home  and  knows  that  she 
will  always  buy  her  clothes  ready-made. 

What  then  do  I  suggest  that  will  better  function  in  our  commercial 
course?  I  should,  for  the  present  at  least  (nothing  can  be  permanently 
adjusted),  recast  the  course  into  the  economics  of  buying.  The  study 
of  general  economics  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  and  a  very  defi- 
nite course  in  merchandising  for  herself,  her  dependents,  her  home, 
could  be  easily  dovetailed.  She  needs  to  know  more  about  buying 
everything,  beginning  with  food,  and  more  about  the  food  market, 
cold  storage  problems,  and  the  like.  She  bujrs  furniture  scarcely  know- 
ing one  wood  from  another,  and  knowing  nothing  of  joinery,  finish, 
varnish,  or  of  period  styles  and  their  appropriateness  to  her  home 
environment.  She  buys  carpets  and  rugs  blindfolded  by  ignorance  of 
all  color  harmony,  pattern  value,  and  wearing  quality;  she  never  does 
''remember"  whether  she  has  bou^t  a  Wilton,  an  Axminster,  a 
Brussels,  or  something  else.  She  may  be  ''keeping  up  with  the  Joneses," 
but  that  is  her  only  standard.  This  same  person  buys  lamps,  china, 
silver,  sofa  cushions,  curtains,  and  chooses  wall  paper,  yes,  even  pic- 
tures to  hang  on  the  walls  and  grow  into  the  lives  of  the  children.  What 
has  she  been  taught  about  bujring  such  things?  Does  she  even  under- 
stand true  economy  in  kitchen  utensils? 

The  majority  of  our  high  school  girls  know  the  fashionable  woolen 
textiles  used  for  women's  suits,  such  as  serge,  tricotine,  duvetyn,  and 
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the  like,  but  beyond  that  textiles  mean  }i(]tie  to  them.  I  have  sold 
textile  merchandise,  and  I  know  that  the  ordinary  good  customer  cares 
little  for  anything  but  the  style  of  the  garment  and  the  price.  Because 
she  has  no  standard  of  judgment,  she  can  make  no  demand  pn  the 
manufacturer;  she  is  the  easy  mark  of  the  designer  and  will  wear  the 
style  in  the  price  she  is  able  to  meet.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  she  is 
betrayed  into  the  caricature  we  commonly  behold?  Has  her  aesthetic 
taste  been  awakened,  her  sense  of  line  and  proportion  been  developed? 
Was  she  ever  called  up<m  to  explain  or  defend  the  color  of  her  sweater 
and  the  color  of  her  hat?  Does  she  know  anything  about  color?  Why 
do  we  leave  her  to  become  the  victim  of  the  lawlessness  of  fashion? 
You  will  appreciate  that  I  am  not  urging  just  a  course  in  textiles;  not 
simply  a  study  of  silk  and  linen,  cotton  and  woolen;  not  even  a  study  of 
woods,  metals,  glass,  and  porcelain.  What  I  am  urging  is  a  study  of 
these  in  the  form  of  merchandise  for  the  home,  controlled  by  the  family 
budget,  by  the  state  market,  by  the  canons  of  good  taste. 

I  have  not  dressed  these  suggesti(«is  in  the  popular  tenns  of  the  "  proj- 
ect proUem,''  but  I  assure  you  that  they  can  not  be  taught  in  any  other 
way.  Instead  of  the  customary  kitchen  laborat<»y  and  sewing  rooms, 
there  should  be  a  suite  of  room^  bearing  the  same  rdation  to  the  home 
that  the  office  practice  room  bf^ixs  to  the  business  office.  They  should 
be  furnished  by  each  class,  in  illustration  of  the  principles  I  have  men- 
ticned.  Such  rooms  used  for  social  occasions,  for  example  dvb  meet- 
ings, class  lunchecHis,  teas  for  visitors,  are  also  a  real  factCM:  in  helping 
to  devdop  the  social  graces  so  sadly  lacking  in  some  of  our  girls  of  high 
school  age,  but  just  as  necessary  for  the  g^ieral  good  as  the  economic 
buying  for  which  I  have  been  pleading.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  high 
school  girl  can  best  be  fitted  for  har  double  vocation — the  office  and  the 
home. 
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UTILITY  IN  EDUCATION 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Tdies 

To  say  that  education  has  shifted  from  the  classical-cultural  to  the 
industrial  type  is  to  intimate  that  society  itself  has  undergone  a  radical 
economic  transfonnation.  The  characteristic  elements  of  this  change 
are  outgrowths  of  the  dghteenth  century  Industrial  Revolution,  now 
finding  somewhat  belated  expression  in  America  in  the  current  social 
readjustment.  Two  of  its  outstanding  features,  the  money  economy 
and  the  machine-production  economy,  have  made  possible  an  almost 
incredible  expansion  of  productive  capacity  which  has  slowly  shifted 
the  social  center  of  gravity  from  the  use  of  goods  to  their  production. 
By  far  the  larger  i>art  of  the  social  resoiurces  are  thus  shunted  toward 

the  productive  process No  corresponding  elaboration  ol 

technique  has  occurred  in  the  field  of  consumption. 

Production  is  primarily  competitive  and  dynamic,  consumption 
emulative  and  static.  The  one  develops,  under  modem  conditions,  a 
constantly  improving  technique,  while  the  other  changes  but  sk>wly« 
Production  uses  the  social  machinery  freely  and  thus  reacts  directly  on 
society;  consumption  pertains  chiefly  to  the  individual  or  small  group 
and  affects  the  social  machinery  but  little.  Now,  the  cla&sical  type  of 
education,  by  which,  of  course,  is  not  meant  any  particular  set  of  studies 
but  their  fimdamental  purpose,  is  directed  toward  the  promotion  of 
api^edation  and  valuation,  which  are  the  basic  elements  of  consump- 
tion. It  has  thus,  like  consumption,  suffered  a  depression  coincident 
with  the  overlordship  of  the  productive  interest.  In  addition  it  has 
had  to  bear  the  imputation  that  it  is  a  mere  luxury,  that  it  centers  on 
individual  excellence  rather  than  social  worth,  and  that  it  breeds  a 
cxilture  caste  inconsistent  with  democratic  ideals.  This  latter  indict- 
ment was  never  soimd  in  logic,  and  in  practise  is  true  only  to  the  extent 
that  in  an  over-industrialized  society  the  materiab  of  culture  are  not 
socialized  to  the  same  degree  as  are  productive  agencies.  A  social 
readjustment  in  the  interest  of  balandng-up  the  consumption  technique 
will  go  far  toward  wiping  out  whatever  stigma  now  attaches  to  cultural 
ideals.  For  after  all  cxilture  is  essentially  social.  Although  beauty 
may  possibly  be  its  own  excuse,  no  one  has  ever  seriously  contended  that 
intellectual  excellence  can  validate  its  existence  except  as  it  ministers 
to  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  general  lif e  .  .  .  . — U.  G.  Weaih- 
erly  in  EducaHanal  Publicity,  Scientific  Monthly,  February,  1919. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  MODERN  HOTEL^ 

MRS.  LOIS  PEIRCE  HUGHES 
Manager  Woman's  Floor,  Hold  McAlpin,  New  York  Cily 

In  a  world  in  which  all  is  change  and  growth,  no  more  radical  change 
has  come  than  in  the  conduct  of  present  day  hotels.  They  have  grown 
and  expanded  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  forward  looking  manager 
of  a  generation  ago,  and  today  one  wonders  what  another  generation 
will  be  able  to  add  to  the  present  mode  of  management  and  comfort. 

The  metropolitan  hotels  with  their  ever  increasing  number  of  rooms 
and  consequent  increasing  number  of  employees,  together  with  the 
great  amoimt  of  capital  invested,  make  their  managers  true  captains 
of  industry,  and  hotel  doors  are  now  veritable  doors  of  opportunity 
for  the  business  woman,  daily  swinging  wider  for  her  admittance. 

Hotels,  like  other  industrial  plants,  are  divided  into  departments, 
each  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  organization,  the  hub  of  which  is  the  mana- 
ger. The, conduct  of  each  department  calls  necessarily  for  a  high  degree 
of  sjTstem  and  skill  in  industrial  management.  At  present  scarcely  a 
department  exists  that  has  not  a  woman  employee,  in  fact  some  depart- 
ments so  logically  belong  to  woman's  field,  that  they  are  now  managed 
by  women  almost  entirely.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  has  ever  applied 
for  the  position  of  housekeeper.  That  field  still  remains  open  to  us,  and 
for  reasons  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  seems  to  be  essentially  ours 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  housekeeper  are  manifold.  She  must 
be  skilled  in  handling  maids  and  housemen,  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
linens  and  upholstery,  carpets,  rugs,  hangings,  and  curtains.  Nor  is 
it  a  small  task  to  provide  for  and  keep  track  of  bedding  and  linen  for 
two  thousand  bedrooms,  some  with  two  beds  to  the  room  and  with  cots 
often  added.  Those  who  are  fond  of  arithmetic  can  figure  the  niunber 
of  sheets  and  pillowcases  required  to  change  these  beds  with  four  pillows 
for  each  every  day,  and  keep  some  linen  on  the  closet  shelves,  while 
other  pieces  are  traveling  back  and  forth  to  the  laundry.  So,  too,  with 
washable  window  curtains,  towels,  table  cloths,  and  napkins,  for  the 
housekeeping  department  supplies  the  linen  for  the  restaurants.  The 
writing  paper,  ink,  and  pads  which  we  find  on  oiu:  desks  are  supplied  by 

*  Freieiited  at  the  meetiiig  of  tlie  Institution  Economics  Section  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Madison,  Wis.,  May,  1919. 
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this  dq>artment,  as  well  as  the  bathroom  appurtenances,  such  as  soap 
and  wash  cloth.  This  department  is  responsible  for  the  keeping  of 
the  assembly  and  public  rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  for  the  window  deaning 
all  over  the  house.  If  one  is  planning  for  a  housekeq>er's  position  she 
should  add  a  course  of  interior  decoration  to  the  institutional  manage- 
ment course,  so  that  managers  may  be  influenced  in  having  the  furnish- 
ings of  hotels  harmonious  and  restful. 

On  each  guest  floor  there  is  a  floor  desk,  where  a  floor  clerk  is  on  duty 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night,  with  a  change  of  watch 
twice  during  the  day.  These  fifty  floor  clerks  occupy  important  posi- 
tions. The  floor  records  are  kept  by  the  clerks,  the  mail  for  each  floor 
is  distributed  from  the  floor  desks,  telephone  and  telegraph  messages 
are  received  by  the  clerks,  and  they  come  daily  and  hourly  into  dose 
contact  with  the  guests.  They  must,  therefore,  be  of  good  presence, 
tactful,  often  quick  in  dedsion,  and  courteous  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  They  are  also  links  between  the  housekeeping  depart- 
ment and  the  front  office.  Thdr  speedy  report  of  rooms  vacated  and 
again  made  ready  for  incoming  guests  tends  to  lessen  dday  in  the  assign- 
ment of  rooms.  The  head  of  the  floor  derk  department  is  a  woman, 
and  she  and  her  assistants  also  have  charge  of  the  lost  and  found  depart- 
ment. Himdreds  of  artides  left  in  the  haste  of  departure,  or  lost  during 
residence  in  the  hotd,  are  daily  returned  to  the  guests,  be  the  guests 
far  or  near.  Such  a  department  encourages  better  morale  on  the  part 
of  the  employees.  They  are  less  tempted  to  keep  an  artide  found,  when 
they  know  it  will  otherwise  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner  from  a 
department  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Women  do  the  day-time  bookkeeping,  and  the  cashiers  are  all  women. 
As  each  bill  is  kept  up  "to  the  minute,"  literally,  the  bookkeeper's  is 
no  easy  task,  while  the  cashier  must  be  ever  alert  with  the  change. 
This  department  has  a  woman  head. 

The  controller  of  the  hotel  is  a  woman  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
employees  in  her  department  are  women.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
women  restaiurant  cashiers,  also.  At  the  end  of  each  day  her  depart- 
ment furnishes  an  account  of  all  food  sold  during  that  day,  so  thAt  the 
amount  can  be  told  in  detail  and  in  most  instances  the  percentage  of 
profit  derived.  This  system  tends  to  do  away  with  losses  because  errors 
can  be  rectified  at  once  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  cashiers 
and  checkers  must  do  their  work  quickly,  and  you  can  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  have  it  done  correctly  when  three  or  four  thousand  guests 
are  served  in  a  day. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  asked  our  chef  why  he  did  not  have  more  women 
in  the  kitchens  and  pantries.  He  replied,  ^'because  they  can  not  stand 
the  heavy  work  and  the  heat,  and  besides  they  are  a  nuisance  whai 
working  with  men,  as  they  eith^  fight  with  than  or  fall  in  love  with 
them,  both  bad  conditiixis  for  work/'  But  it  happened  that  men  fell 
to  fighting  ea£h  other,  and  the  war  had  not  progressed  very  far  b^ore 
the  kitchens  began  to  be  short  on  men  and  long  on  women.  They  came 
into  pretty  nearly  every  department  the  chef  controls,  and  with  them 
came  the  sanitary  inspectress.  She  is  a  woman  who  approadied  the 
manager  and  asked  that  she  be  allowed  to  try  out  sanitary  work  in  the 
kitchens.  A  graduate  of  Teachers  College,  she  was  convinced  that  she 
could  supplement  the  work  of  the  employees  in  the  kitchens.  And 
she  has  succeeded  most  wonderfully.  It  was  a  bit  startling  to  a  French 
chef  to  have  a  woman,  robed  in  white  uniform  and  cap,  come  up  to  him, 
take  hold  of  the  towel  he  wore  in  his  belt,  shake  her  head  and  say,  'Tut, 
tut,  it  will  not  do."  Then  she  took  it  away  from  him  and  the  perform- 
ance never  had  to  be  repeated.  She  loves  to  tell  the  story  of  the  grease 
man  whose  work  is  to  dispose  of  the  grease  and  8cr^>s.  He  was  inclined 
to  spatter  when  she  first  made  his  acquaintance  and,  as  their  language 
was  not  the  same,  she  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  understajad 
what  she  wanted  him  to  do.  The  pantomime  was  very  interesting  for 
awhile.  He  had  learned  two  English  words,  '%ell"  and  "job",  and  as 
they  were  all  he  knew  he  frequently  combined  them  for  her.  She  only 
laughed  and  held  her  electric  light — which  he  did  not  at  all  need — to 
encourage  him.  Then  one  day  he  began  to  grasp  what  she  meant.  He 
smiled  and  forthwith  vied  with  other  employees  in  keeping  his  comer 
washed  and  clean.  She  had  given  him  a  bit  of  education  and  taught 
him  to  respect  his  job.  One  day,  while  trsdng  to  explain  to  another 
employee  that  his  work  would  not  pass  muster,  she  turned  to  find  the 
grease  man  standing  by  evidently  enjoying  the  talk.  She  said,  '^h, 
there's  the  grease  man;  he  knows  how  things  should  be,"  and  the 
grease  man,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  said,  ''No,  no,  now  grease  clerk." 

Some  paces  beyond  the  grease  clerk's  office,  girls  dress  the  fruit  and 
pastry  plates,  and  assist  with  the  cakes.  When  our  inspeptress  came, 
these  girls  were  coming  to  work  unsuitably  dressed  for  pantry  work. 
She  had  them  don  white  aprons — ^large  ones  to  cova:  the  entire  dress — 
and  wear  dainty  white  caps  as  do  the  men.  This  innovaticm  saved 
laundering  of  waists  and  prevented  a  possible  hair  or  hair  pin  from 
finding  improper  harborage.    In  the  next  pantry  girls  make  salads, 
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while  beyond  a  girl  is  cooking  buckwheat  cakes.  Girls  assist  in  the 
silver  pantiy  and  in  sorting  and  packing  candies,  after  dipping  chocolates 
or  assisting  in  other  wajrs  in  the  candy-making.  So  girls  and  women 
have  come  into  the  kitchens  and  are  making  good,  and  the  chef  says  he 
is  glad  to  have  girls  take  charge  of  the  pantries,  as  he  finds  women  are 
more  careful  and  economical  of  the  food  they  handle  than  are  men.  He 
thinks,  too,  they  should  prepare  to  be  chemical  analysts  to  work  in  the 
hygienic  department  and  asks  why  they  can  not  and  do  not  make  the 
cakes  they  like  so  much  to  eat.  And  why  indeed?  Surely  no  better 
training  could  be  obtained  by  the  girl  or  woman  contemplating  opening 
a  tea  room,  than  that  in  a  hotel  kitchen. 

So  good  has  been  the  work  of  the  sanitary  inspectress  that,  when  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  waged  its  drastic  campaign  of  inspection 
of  hotels  and  restaurants,  it  rated  higher  than  all  others  the  hotel  in 
which  she  has  found  opportunity  to  demonstrate  her  worth  and  ability. 

One  November  on  a  given  day  at  high  noon,  most  of  the  waiters  and 
many  of  the  cooks  in  the  hotel  went  on  strike.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days  their  places  were  filled  by  women,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  metropolitan  hotels,  waitresses  took  the  place  of  waiters. 
The  Maitre  d'Hotd  has  stated  that  it  takes  seven  years  to  make  a  good 
waiter,  yet  in  seven  months  they  were  replacing  quite  satisfactorily  the 
seven  year  men.  This  was  due  rather  to  woman's  ingenuity  in  perf  onning 
the  task  at  hand  than  to  any  educational  background.  Their  short- 
comings were  those  incident  to  lack  of  years  of  training,  not  to  a  lack  of 
the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward  their  jobs.  The  fact  that  they  are 
come  marks  a  new  era,  and  they  are  filling  well  their  places  in  the  great 
hotel.  There  is  a  matron,  with  a  university  training,  to  guide,  assist, 
and  encoiurage  them,  and  also  a  gentlewoman  who  acts  as  banquet 
hostess,  looking  after  the  banquet  rooms. 

The  officers  dining  hall  for  employees  is  in  charge  of  a  college  woman 
and  she  has  severiil  women  assistants. 

The  telephone  department  is  in  charge  of  and  operated  entirely  by 
women.  Three  thousand  messages  are  averaged  daily,  with  fifty-five 
women  to  handle  them. 

The  publicity  department,  ih  which  is  filed  letters  asking  for  reser- 
vations, is  in  charge  of  women.  Names  and  addresses  are  recorded  on 
the  addressograph  machine,  and  are  filed  away  in  a  cabinet  to  become 
a  part  of  a  mailing  list  running  into  the  thousands.  These  names  have 
constantly  to  be  checked  and  rechecked,  and  are  used  when  notices  of 
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special  dionerS;  celebrations,  or  conventions  occur.  Circular  letters  are 
sent  out  from  this  department,  reports  of  other  departments  are  made 
up  here,  and  lists  are  filed  territorially  and  by  state,  town,  name,  and 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  departments  in  the  hotel.  There  is 
an  opportunity  here  for  girls  clever  in  composing  circular  letters  and  in 
designing  attractive  cards  for  special  entertainments. 

But  what  of  the  outside  world,  the  great  New  York  all  about  this 
great  hotel? 

Come  to  my  office  and  find  yourself  on  a  woman's  floor  and  in  a  new 
department  created,  at  the  opening  of  this  hotel,  especially  for  women. 
Seventy-five  rooms  given  over  to  their  exclusive  use  and  a  library 
available  for  all  guests,  parlors  and  a  hairdressing  parlor,  together  with 
the  office,  make  it  unique  and  like  an  exclusive  woman's  club.  "Will 
women  want  a  woman's  floor?"  the  manager  asked  me  when  I  approached 
him  several  months  before  the  hotel  opened,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  be  the  hotel's  hostess  and  guide  for  the  stranger  witbjin  the  gates. 
"Let  us  see,"  I  replied,  and  so  it  came  about  that  I  was  to  establish 
the  only  woman's  floor  in  the  hotel  world.  I  sent  out  three  thousand 
letters  under  my  own  signature  announcing  it,  and  these  went  largely 
to  dub  women,  schools^  and  colleges.  The  response  came  at  once,  for, 
not  only  have  club  women  and  college  girls  wanted  it,  but  others  have 
been  waiting  for  it.  To  it  come  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
live  women,  distinguished  women,  business  women  agog  with  the  world's 
work. 

Nor  do  I  lack  touch  with  the  woman  at  home,  for  the  tall,  good-looking 
man,  waiting  his  turn  at  the  office  door,  hands  me  fifty  dollars  and  asks 
that  he  be  bought  the  prettiest  blouse  to  be  found,  for  the  prettiest 
wife  in  Oklahoma,  and  "something  a  girl  would  like."  He  returns  at 
evening  to  find  his  purchases  awaiting  him  and  is  assured  they  may  be 
returned  if  not  satisfactory.  But  no  purchase  for  the  "woman  at  home" 
has  ever  come  back.  Nor  is  it  less  delightful  to  help  select  a  seal  coat 
"to  surprise  mother  with"  or  to  "slip  around  the  comer,"  as  he  puts  it, 
to  Fifth  Avenue  with  a  charming  young  Southerner  and  give  my  opinion 
as  to  which  of  two  engagement  rings  is  the  handsomer. 

One  gets  some  mental  shocks  at  times.  A  woman  asked  one  day  what 
she  could  see  in  ten  da3rs  that  was  worth  while,  adding  that  this  was 
her  first  visit  to  New  York,  and  her  husband,  who  had  been  there  before, 
was  most  anxious  to  bring  her  in  order  that  she  might  see  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station  and  the  automat  restaurant.    A  bridegroom 
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confronted  me  with  a  list  of  things  he  wanted  ''her"  to  see  and  I  was 
rather  surprised,  after  directing  him  how  to  find  the  Metrt^litan 
Museum,  to  have  him  ask,  ''And  where  is  the  nearest  and  largest  five- 
and-ten-cent  store.  I  want  her  to  see  one  of  them.  Th^  are  curiosi- 
ties." They  were  on  their  way  to  find  it,  when  a  famous  auth<»€ss  laid 
her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  asked  the  name  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  Cymbeline.  It  seemed  a  mental  stunt,  to  go  from  a  five-and*ten-cent 
store  to  Shakespeare,  but  so  one  is  expected  to  dispense  infcMination. 

My  secretary  supplements  my  work,  while  a  librarian  and  playroom 
director  looks  after  the  books  and  the  children.  The  library  is  available 
for  all  hotel  guests,  and  an  outdoor  playground  gives  an  overflow  place 
for  the  myriads  of  children  whose  merry  laughter  attests  their  enjoy- 
mait  of  qiiarters  especially  their  own. 

So  womai  work  in  the  various  departmoits  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
and  the  associated  hotels  under  the  same  management.  Statistically 
the  biureau  of  employment  reports  that  the  women  average  60  per  cent 
efficiency,  and  75  per  cent  attendance. 

I  believe  there  are  three  "C's"  for  women  to  learn  in  business, — 
coun^e,  courtesy,  and  co5peration.  First  we  must  have  courage  to 
find  a  job  and  the  courage  to  keep  it  and  make  good  on  it,  once  it  is 
found.  We  must  also  have  courage  to  ask  for  and  receive  pay  that  is 
commensurate  with  our  work,  remembering  we  are  usually  taken  at  our 
own  valuation  of  our  services.  Women  should  learn,  too,  to  control 
money,  so  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  manage  large  investments  as  do 
men.  Then  we  must  be  courteous  to  each  other.  This  is,  I  ttunk,  more 
important  than  being  courteous  to  guests.  The  latter  comes  naturally, 
the  other  must  be  rigidly  learned.  And  last,  we  must  lay  hold  upon 
corporation.  We  must  forget  all  personal  things  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  of  which,  after  all,  we  are  at  greatest  only  a  very  small  part. 

Until  women  equal  or  excel  men  in  work,  they  must  be  willing  to 
complement  men's  work;  and,  after  all,  does  not  greater  success  come 
when  work  is  carried  on  jointly  by  both  men  and  wconen  wcMrking  har- 
moniously together?  I  am  sure  it  has  gone  far  in  the  success  of  the 
hotel  with  which  I  am  connected.  Hotel  work  is  houadceicpjng  on  a 
larger  and  more  systematic  scale  and,  as  women  should  be  the  natural 
homemakers  and  people  come  more  and  more  to  live  in  hotels,  the 
opportimities  in  the  work  are  numifold  and  limitless.  The  work  requires 
patience,  much  tact,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  more  good  temper  than 
any  one  mortal  usually  possesses. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE  ON  LOW 
DIETS  TO  OUR  TEACHING  OF  DIETETICS* 

AGNES  FAY  MORGAN 

(Concluded) 

Reduction  in  basal  metabolism.  A  less  obvious  result  of  undernutri- 
tion was  the  generally  observed  lowering  of  basal  metabolism  which 
accompanied  or  followed  the  loss  of  weight.  The  most  complete  study 
of  this  point  was  made  in  the  Carnegie  nutrition  laboratory  by  Benedict, 
Miles,  Roth,  and  Smith  (22).  This  well  planned  experiment  was  carried 
out  on  24  normal  young  men,  12  of  whom  existed  for  four  months  on  a 
diet  providing  only  ^  to  f  their  normal  caloric  requirement,  and  12  of 
whom  acted  as  controls  on  normal  diet,  except  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  of  lowered  food  intake.  The  results  of  this  study  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  There  was  a  gradual  reduction  in  weight  on  the  lowered  intake,  till 
at  the  end  of  3  to  10  weeks,  an  average  loss  of  12  per  cent  of  initial  weight 
was  observed.  The  body  weight  remained  fairly  constant  at  the  new 
level.  The  diet  had  at  the  same  time  been  decreased  from  a  fuel  value 
of  3200  to  3600  calories  down  to  2300  calories  net. 

2.  The  average  total  heat  output  of  the  subjects  measured  by  the  gas- 
eous exchange  method,  all  subjects  being  massed  in  one  respiration  cham- 
ber, had  decreased  25  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  weight  reduction  period. 

3.  The  heat  output  per  kg.  of  weight  and  per  sq.  m.  of  surface  averaged 
18  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  beginning.  (Note  that  in  Benedict's 
(23)  study  of  a  31  day  complete  fast,  the  heat  output  measiured  in  the 
same  way  had  fallen  28  per  cent.) 

4.  The  nitrogen  balance  was  negative  throughout,  the  average  total 
loss  of  nitrogen  being  150  grams  for  each  subject.  The  daily  nitrogen 
output  on  the  low  diet  was  10  grams,  on  normal  diet  13  or  14  grams. 

5.  The  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  were  lowered. 

6.  The  skin  temperature  was  slightly  subnormal  in  some  subjects; 
the  rectal  temperatiure  remained  normal. 

The  second  squad  on  low  diet  for  3  weeks  lost  about  6  per  cent  of  body 
weight. 

'  The  first  installmeBt  of  this  attide  appeared  m  the  February  number. 
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It  is  stated  that  in  general  the  subjects  f dt  no  bad  effects  from  the  low 
diet;  although  th^  complaiued  of  cold  and  some  lassitude.  Some  reduc- 
tion in  neuro-muscular  activities  of  these  men  was  noted  by  Dr.  Miles, 
but  no  such  marked  decrease  as  was  observed  in  the  basal  metabolism. 
An  interesting  phenomenon  reported  by  this  same  investigator  (24) 
is  that  of  a  marked  lowering  of  sexual  impulses  in  [the  subjects. 

Zimtz  and  Loewy  (16)  had  previously  noted  a  relatively  excessive 
lowering  of  energy  production  in  their  own  metabolism  after  a  body 
weight  reduction  of  10  or  12  per  cent.  They  postulate  a  specific  reduc- 
tion in  metabolism  with  relatively  large  decrease  in  active  cell  substance. 

Jansen's  (3)  subjects  with  body  weight  not  above  60  kg.  on  2100  cal- 
ories and  60  gms.  daily  protein  intake  reached  stationary  weigiht  and  nitro- 
gen equilibrium.  When  only  1600  calories  were  given  without  decrease 
in  protein  ration,  continued  nitrogen  loss  was  observed.  A  lowering  of 
basal  metabolism  in  each  of  these  13  subjects  was  noted. 

Joffe,  Poulton,  and  RySd  (25)  report  a  study  of  prolonged  undernu- 
trition in  which  the  resting  metabolism  was  as  low  as  in  complete  star- 
vation. Thepulse  was  slow.  They  found  no  increase  in  efficiency  during 
work  as  measured  by  the  rate  of  increase  in  respiratory  exchange  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  walking. 

Efficiency  during  work  on  lew  diets.  The  result  as  to  working  efficiency 
reported  by  these  English  investigators  is  in  accord  with  the  ei^>erience 
of  the  German  observers,  but  opposed  to  that  of  Benedict  and  his 
co-workers  (22).  Jansen  (3)  noted  an  actual  decrease  in  efficiency  in 
his  subjects  and  much  irritability  and  exhaustion  following  an  enforced 
march.  The  increase  above  basal  metabolism  measured  12  hours  after 
the  walk  and  persisting  for  24  hours,  was  in  no  case  less  than  30  per  cent, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  was  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

Zuntz  and  Loewy  (26)  found  an  excessivdy  increased  consumption 
of  energy  during  a  similar  march,  and  also  during  the  period  following 
this  exertion. 

The  Boston  investigators  (22)  report  an  increased  efficiency  in  hori- 
zontal walking  during  the  period  of  undernutrition.  This  gain  over  the 
normal  was  foimd  to  be  22  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  output  after  four 
months  low  diet,  and  14  per  cent  after  20  days.  Measured  per  horizon- 
tal kilogram-meter,  the  corresponding  figures  are  14  and  8  per  cent. 
They  conclude  that  a  marked  saving  in  energy  requirement  for  walking 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  reduced  diet,  whether  the  saving  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  gross  energy  or  requirement  per  horizontal  kilo- 
gram-meter. 
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The  discrepancy  between  these  ezperunental  results  may  possibly  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  difference  in  duration  of  the  periods  of  under- 
nutrition observed.  The  German  subjects  had  involuntarily  subsisted 
for  nearly  two  years  upon  the  low  diet  while  the  American  subjects  had 
lived  at  this  level  for  only  four  months. 

It  is  possible  that  some  vital  stores  in  the  latter  had  not  yet  been 
dq>letedy  or  that  their  condition  had  reached  some  intermediate  stage 
favorable  to  economical  oxidation,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  German 
subjects. 

The  varjdng  results  of  these  investigators  are  not  in  accord,  with  the 
work  of  Lusk  and  Anderson  (27)  on  efficiency  during  muscular  work  fol- 
lowing food  ingestion.  They  have  shown  that  for  dogs,  the  quantity  of 
energy  needed  to  move  a  given  body  weight  is  the  same  r^ardless  of  the 
state  of  nutrition  of  the  animal.  Ilieir  dog  perfomed  0.584  kilogram- 
meters  of  work  to  move  one  kilo  of  body  weight  one  meter  horizontally 
when  fasting,  and  0.580  kilogram-meters  for  a  .similar  amount  of  work 
done  by  a  weQ  nourished  dog. 

War  edema.  A  most  interesting  and  widely  observed  symptom  of  par- 
tial starvation  is  that  of  edema.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noted  in 
many  previous  wars  and  in  times  of  famine,  but  has  appeared  in  the 
recent  war  in  an  astounding  proportion  of  the  population  of  certain 
countries.  In  the  recent  excellent  review  of  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Maver  (29)  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  apparent  fact 
that  no  specific  vitamin  deficiency  is  involved,  but  that  low  caloric  intake 
is  chiefly  responsible.  The  complication  of  scurvy  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  course  of  the  edematous  disease,  but  according  to  Guillermin  and 
Guyot  (30),  the  two  conditions  cannot  be  considered  as  necessarily  re- 
lated. The  wet  type  of  beri-beri  shows  also  a  certain  amount  of  edema, 
as  does  hydremic  anemia.  The  latter  disease  is  mentioned  as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  the  victims  of  war  undernutrition.  Schitten- 
helm  and  Schecht  (31)  of  Kiel,  published  five  articles  in  1919  on  war 
edema,  in  which  they  describe  their  experiments  to  show  that  salt  and 
water  excretion  was  unimpaired,  and  that  a  marked  decrease  in  the  pro- 
teins in  blood  plasma  usually  occurred.  They  believed  either  the  excess 
of  carbohydrate  or  the  shortage  of  fat  and  protein,  or  both,  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  water  retention.  They  state  that  this  disease  is  comparable 
to  the  ''mehlnahrschaden''  of  children  fed  on  carbohydrate-rich  and  fat- 
poor  patent  foods. 

Bigland  (32),  who  studied  the  edema  foimd  among  British  troops  in 
the  East,  in  India,  and  in  Turkish  prisoners  of  war,  believes  this  symp- 
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torn  due  to  hyperactivity  of  the  supra  renal  glands  induced  by  starvation, 
and  that  the  second  stage  may  be  pellagra.  Maase  and  Zonddk  (33), 
Lange  (34),  and  Knack  and  Neumann  (35)  describe  the  suddenness  and 
apparently  epidemic  character  of  this  dropsy  as  it  appeared  in  Poland 
and  in  Germany  in  1916  and  1917.  It  was  most  severe  among  prison- 
ers of  war,  inmates  of  institutions,  and  men  who  were  forced  to  do  hard 
work,  exposed  to  the  cold  on  low  diets  with  little  fat  and  protein.  Bed 
rest  or  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  or  both  were  found  to 
effect  rapid  cures.  Most  of  the  authors  believe  that  kidney  excretion  is 
not  at  fault  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  experimental  edema  recently  described  by  Kohman  (36)  was  pro- 
duced in  animals  on  very  low  protein  diets  of  a  fluid  character.  Foods 
3delding  acid  oxidation  products  tended  to  produce  the  edema  more 
readily  than  others,  and  high  salt  intake  had  a  somewhat  similar  effect. 
The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  low  protein  and  total  energy  and  high 
water  content  of  the  diet  rather  than  high  carbohydrate  or  low  fat  are 
to  blame.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  statement  by  Htllse  (37),  who 
studied  edematous  cases  over  a  number  of  years,  that  high  protein  diet 
leads  to  more  edema  than  carbohydrate  diet  of  the  same  caloric  value. 
Nitrogen  retention  on  high  protein  diet  was  shown  by  blood  analysis  to 
be  due  to  interference  with  the  process  of  deamination.  The  author 
supposes  that  some  abnormal  intermediary  substances  formed  during 
amino  add  metabolism  are  responsible  for  the  unusual  water  retention. 

It  is  probable  that  some  tenable  physico-chemical  explanation  will 
be  forthcoming  eventually  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  water  retention 
in  such  widely  varying  conditions  as  hydremic  anemia,  starvation,  beri- 
beri, nephritis,  pregnancy,  infantile  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  and 
scurvy.  The  infrequency  of  edema  with  the  acidosis  of  diabetes  renders 
somewhat  doubtful  Martin  Fischer's  (39)  well  known  theory  that  all 
edema  is  due  to  colloidal  tissue  swelling  in  the  presence  of  increased 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ion. 

Effect  upon  diabetes j  gout,  and  cancer.  A  striking  comment  upon  the 
effects  of  war  diet  f  oimd  occasionally  is  that  concerning  the  so-called  meta- 
bolic diseases.  Diabetes,  gout,  eclampsia  and  cancer  were  found  in 
Germany  at  least  to  have  decreased  in  severity  and  frequency  during 
the  war  period.  Magnus  Levy  (39)  says  that  the  increase  of  deaths  from 
diabetes  in  Germany  from  1900  to  1914  was  from  245  to  444  per  year. 
From  1915  to  1918,  the  number  decreased  to  202.  He  believes  that  the 
former  rapid  increase  must  be  ascribed  to  over-eating.    Loewy  and 
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Strauss  (40)  and  Detennaim  (28)  mention  not  only  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  diabetes  and  gout,  but  the  decrease  in  the  severity  of 
old  cases.    Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  England  and  France. 

The  bearing  of  this  curious  relation  upon  the  often  repeated  saying 
that  these  are  diseases  of  plethora  is  self  evident.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, whether  the  net  result  to  the  public  health  should  be  struck  in  favor 
of  the  underfeeding  with  its  inevitable  tuberculosis,  edema,  and  rickets, 
or  the  overfeeding  with  its  possible  cancer,  diabetes,  and  gout. 

Effed  of  inadequate  protein  feeding.  Practically  every  study  of  nitro- 
gen balance  reported  shows  constant  and  often  large  body  nitrogen 
loss  on  the  war  rations.  Some  of  the  studies  were  made  in  nutrition 
laboratories,  some  in  prison  camps,  and  some  in  hospitals.  Since  su 
little  of  the  protein  available  in  the  diet  was  of  animal  origin,  not  much 
attention  was  paid  to  qualitative  differences  in  the  nitrogen  sources. 
The  already  quoted  experiments  of  Zuntz  and  Loewy  (16,  26)  and  of 
Jansen  (3)  deal  with  body  nitrogen  loss  in  some  detail.  Jansen's  subjects 
were  losing  about  2  gms.  of  nitrogen  daily  with  an  intake  of  60  gms.  of 
protein  and  210  gms.  of  carbohydrate,  yielding  1600  calories.  When 
500  gms.  of  lactose  were  given  in  addition,  nitrogen  equilibrium  was 
nearly  attained.  Kestner  (41)  fed  six  undernourished  patients  in  a 
German  hospital  110  to  120  gms.  of  meat  in  addition  to  the  regular  hos- 
pital diet,  and  found  a  large  positive  nitrogen  balance  with  an  intake 
even  as  low  as  8  gms.  of  nitrogen.  On  12  or  13  gms.  of  nitrogen,  a  reten- 
tion of  6  to  9  gms.  was  observed.  He  concludes  that  the  protein  deple- 
tion in  these  subjects  on  war  diet  must  have  been  extreme.  A  French 
observer,  A.  Benoit  (41),  who  was  long  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  carried 
out  nitrogen  balance  determinations  on  78  Russian  prisoners  for  16 
months.  The  average  daily  ration  contained  48  gins,  of  protein,  14.6 
gms.  of  fat,  and  332  gms.  of  carbohydrate,  yielding  1702  calories.  No 
loss  of  body  weight  and  no  nitrogen  loss  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  was 
observed  in  the  78  subjects.  The  protein  in  the  food  was  distributed  as 
follows:  49  per  cent  from  bread,  23.3  per  cent  from  cheese,  16.3  per  cent 
from  meat  and  fish,  11.5  per  cent  from  various  vegetables  such  as  pota- 
toes and  beets.  This  total  per  cent  of  39.6  from  animal  sources  is  gen- 
erous indeed,  even  though  the  energy  supplied  in  the  ration  is  small.  It 
is  probable  that  very  little  ph3rsical  exertion  was  undertaken  by  these 
subjects.  The  average  figure  given  by  Benoit,  0.72  gms.  of  nitrogen 
per  kg.  of  body  weight,  is  a  lower  minimum  than  that  usually  quoted. 
Although  nitrogen  equilibriiun  has  many  times  been  demonstrated  on 
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0.6  and  even  0.5  gm.  per  kilo,  the  experiments  have  seldom  included 
definitely  restricted  caloric  intake. 

In  the  exhaustive  experimental  study  by  Benedict  and  others  (23), 
each  of  the  subjects  lost  from  1 .5  to  4  gms.  of  nitrogen  daily  over  the 
whole  period  of  4  months.  The  total  losses  were  from  130  to  252  gms. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  nitrogen  lost  in  this  way  represents  com- 
pounds found  in  the  fluid  bathing  the  cells,  so-called  '^surplus  nitrogen/' 
and  the  loss  of  which  accounts  for  the  lowered  basal  metabolism  observed. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  that  the  frequency  with  which  nitrogen  equili- 
brium was  attained  on  an  average  intake  of  1950  calories  and  10  gms.  of 
nitrogen  furnishes  further  evidence  in  support  of  Chittenden's  low  protein 
theory. 

The  articles  by  Hindhede  (7)  in  connection  with  this  same  controversy 
are  most  interesting.  He  has  frequently  compared  the  plan  of  food  con- 
trol in  Denmark  with  that  used  in  Germany  to  the  evident  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  The  Danish  food  board,  made  up  of  four  fanners  and  four 
scientists,  refused  to  allow  the  farmers  to  feed  grain  and  potatoes  to  ani- 
mals, and  therefore  insisted  on  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pigs  and  cattle  raised.  As  a  result  meat  was  scarce  but  breadstuffs  and 
potatoes  were  plentiful.  Hindhede  (42)  reports  a  striking  decrease  in 
mortality  in  Copenhagen  during  the  war,  which  he  attributes  to  the  low 
protein  vegetarian  diet  thus  enforced.  The  principles  assumed  by  the 
Danish  government  on  his  recommendation  were: 

1.  No  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  nitrogen  minimiun,  since  it  can 
not  be  reached  for  human  beings  if  enough  calories  are  given. 

2.  Fat  is  not  necessary. 

3.  Bran  is  a  valuable  food  and  well  digested  by  man. 

One  need  hardly  point  out  the  debatable  character  of  these  assump- 
tions. At  any  rate  under  such  a  regime,  and  with  a  partial  condition  of 
alcohol  prohibition,  the  death  rate  in  Copenhagen  for  men  25  to  65  years 
of  age  fell  34  per  cent  and  for  women  1 7  per  cent.  This  is  compared  with 
the  greatly  increased  death  rate  in  Germany  where  the  Voit-Rubner 
standard  of  higher  protein  was  in  effect.  The  difference  lies  probably 
chiefly  in  the  level  of  caloric  intake  available  to  the  population  of  the 
two  countries  rather  than  in  the  character  or  quantity  of  the  protein. 
Rubner  (44)  and  other  German  phsrsiologists  are  stiU  convinced  appar- 
ently that  an  excessively  low  nitrogen  content  in  the  diet  is  inadvisable, 
even  though  a  German  scientist  is  quoted  by  Taylor  (45)  as  saying  in 
1917  that  the  Chittenden  standard  of  feeding  was  as  valuable  to  the 
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Gennan  nation  as  the  Hindenburg   standard   of   fighting.    Perhaps 
this  opinion  had  a  new  and  different  meaning  in  1919. 

The  carbohydrate  in  war  diet.  An  excessively  large  proportion  of  the 
food  accessible  to  the  European  population  during  the  war  was  made  up 
of  starch  and  cellulose.  Sugar  was  scarce  after  the  first  year^  and  for 
sweetening  saccharin  was  widely  used.  This  had  long  been  more  gen- 
erally in  use  in  Europe  than  in  America,  but  during  the  war  it  became 
a  staple  part  of  the  cook's  equipment.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  custom 
there  even  yet  to  carry  a  bottle  of  saccharin  tablets  in  one's  pocket  to 
sweeten  the  food  obtained  in  restaurants.  Such  a  widespread  and  pro- 
longed experiment  in  the  use  of  saccharin  without  reported  detriment  to 
health  will  tend  to  establish  the  sense  of  safety  in  the  use  of  the  sweeten- 
ing substitute  for  diabetics,  or  for  economy  in  such  times  of  sugar  shortage 
and  high  prices  as  we  have  recently  witnessed. 

The  use  of  a  diet  made  up  more  largely  of  carbohydrate  than  was 
formerly  considered  normal  is  blamed  by  Loewy  and  Brahm  (5)  for 
much  of  the  edema,  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  and  lowered  resistance 
so  widely  observed  in  Germany,  They  state  that  the  average  war  diet 
contained,  instead  of  the  usual  60  per  cent,  68  per  cent  of  total  calories 
as  carbohydrate  in  April,  1916,  and  70  per  cent  or  more  in  April,  1917. 
Much  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  this  carbohydrate  was  from 
bran  and  similar  indigestible  substances. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  possible  relation  of  this  prepon- 
derance of  carbohydrate  to  the  decrease  in  occurrence  of  diabetes.  To  be 
sure,  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  was  greatly  lowered  even  though  the 
total  amount  of  glycogenetic  food  was  increased.  This  makes  no  less 
puzzling  the  contrast  in  frequency  of  diabetes  among  the  carbohydrate- 
fed  natives  of  India,  for  example,  and  the  Germans  on  war  diet.  The 
determining  factor  of  course  may  be  the  total  quantity  of  food  available 
rather  than  the  relative  amount  of  carbohydrate.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  diabetes  observed  in  India  by  McCay  (46)  is  said  to  be 
confined  largely  to  the  over-fed  upper  classes. 

Gasir(hifUesPinal  disturbances.  The  evidence  as  to  interference  with 
normal  digestive  activity  by  the  unusual  character  of  the  war  diet  is 
somewhat  conflicting.  In  England  the  considerable  amount  of  com- 
plaint of  diarrhea  and  fermentation  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  bran- 
containing  war-bread  was  described  by  Hutchinson  (47)  as  due  largely 
to  other  causes.  Kraus  (48)  and  Loewy  and  Brahm  (5),  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  stated  that  gastro-intestinal  disease  had  been  greatly  increased 
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among  civilians  in  Germany  by  war  diet.  In  the  letter  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (18)  from  Vienna  in  December, 
1919,  however,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  T.  Weiss  that  a  marked 
decrease  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  and  in  gout  and  diabetes  had 
occurred,  although  rickets,  edema,  osteomalacia  and  tuberculosis  had 
greatly  increased.  On  the  whole  the  impression  gained  from  the  litera- 
ture is  that  of  noticeable  increase  in  diaitrhea,  flatulence,  intestinal 
catarrh,  and  similar  evidences  of  the  effect  of  a  largely  vegetarian  diet. 

The  minimum  f(U  requirement.  One  of  the  first  foods  to  become  scarce 
in  Europe  was  fat,  and  as  the  war  progressed,  the  fat  shortage  became  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  features  of  the  war  diet.  Taylor  (45)  has 
described  the  acute  situation  in  this  r^ard  as  it  existed  in  Germany  in 
1916,  and  even  in  England  the  provision  of  fat  of  any  kind  was  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  Hoover  (15)  moitioned  the  experieDce  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  in  providing  40  gms.  of  fat  daily  for  the  Belgian 
populace.  This  amount  was  apparently  oiough  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  in  all  but  adolescent  children,  who  n^idly  fell  victims  to  tuber- 
culosis until  this  was  checked  by  increase  in  their  fat  ration.  Starling 
(49)  discussed  the  problem  of  fat  in  the  diet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dietary  statistics  with  the  conclusion  that  the  continoital  standard  of 
18.4  to  29  per  cent  of  calories  from  this  source  was  not  excessive.  This 
is  contrasted  with  the  34  to  39.4  per  cent  from  fat  in  American  dietaries. 
The  Inter  Allied  Food  Commission,  in  1918,  laid  down  75  gms.  as  the 
minimum  of  fat  in  3000  calories. 

Some  of  the  authors,  as  noted  before,  ascribe  the  edema  of  starvation 
to  lack  of  fat,  and  Aron  (50)  and  Stepp  (51)  have  been  particularly  em- 
phatic in  the  claim  that  fat  foods  are  indispensable  in  the  diet  for  other 
reasons  than  their  possible  vitamine  content.  The  psychological  value 
of  fat  in  the  diet  for  the  prevention  of  early  hunger,  its  culinary  value, 
and  its  service  in  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  food,  are  all  excellent  reasons 
in  themselves  for  the  desperate  attempts  that  were  made  to  retain  some 
fat  in  the  war  ration.  The  most  important  function  of  fat-containing 
foods  seems,  however,  to  be  that  of  furnishing  the  so-called  fat-soluble 
vitamine.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  effect  of  either  fat-poor  or  salt- 
poor  diets  without  at  the  same  time  considering  the  r61e  of  this  vitamine. 

Bone  diseases.  Disturbances  of  bone  growth  and  function,  such  as 
rickets,  osteomalacia  and  osteoporosis  are  reported  as  greatly  increased 
in  frequency  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  even  in  England  the  problem 
of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rickets  has  become  serious.    The  dietetic 
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treatmoit  of  these  diseases  consists  usually  of  the  addition  of  cod  liver 
oil,  milk  fat,  phosphorus,  and  calcium  to  the  usual  fare.  Whether  such 
therapy  is  effective  because  of  its  fat-soluble  vitamine,  its  fat,  or  its  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  content,  there  is  little  uncontested  evidence. 

Engel  (52)  of  Westphalia  in  a  recent  interesting  commimication  to 
the  Lancet,  states  that  a  shocking  proportion  of  children  there  under 
ten  years  of  age  are  deformed  as  a  result  of  persistent  rickets.  He  esti- 
mates that  ten  per  cent  of  the  young  children  are,  or  have  been,  actively 
rachitic.  Infants,  on  account  of  more  prevalent  breast  feeding,  have 
apparently  been  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  older  children,  since 
the  infant  mortality  has  fallen  in  about  the  proportion  in  which  the  mor- 
tality of  children  two  to  five  years  old  has  risen.  This  greatly  increased 
spread  of  rickets  is  ascribed  to  lack  of  milk  and  other  animal  foods. 
The  recent  vigorously  pursued  theory  of  £.  Mellanby  (53),  that  rickets 
i^  caused  directly  by  the  absence  of  an  antirachitic  food  factor  similar  or 
identical  with  the  fat-soluble  vitamine,  is  supported  by  these  facts. 

Koepschen  (54)  has  reported  an  oidemic  bone  trouble  among  adults  in 
Vienna  and  in  the  German  cities,  accompanied  by  edema,  pains  in  the 
bones,  and  hemorrhagic  toidency,  which  was  being  treated  by  the  admin- 
btration  of  phosphorus  and  calcium  salts,  since  cod  liver  oil  is  imobtain- 
able.    He  dtes  19  reports  on  the  subject  in  German  journals. 

Two  reports  on  osteomalacia,  those  by  Alwens  (55)  and  Bdhme  (56) 
are  of  interest  in  that  they  emphasize  the  dose  relation  between  this 
disease  and  rickets.  The  overshadowing  importance  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  ovaries  in  the  causation  of  osteomalacia  is  brought 
somewhat  into  question  by  the  large  nxmibers  of  cases  among  under- 
nourished men  as  well  as  women,  and  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
condition  is  reported  to  yield  to  cod  liver  oil  treatment. 

An  interesting  artide  by  P.  Grabley  (57)  in  1919  ascribes  the  war 
edema  as  well  as  endemic  bone  trouble  and  growth  defidency  to  faulty 
mineral  metabolism  and  to  insuffident  salt  intake.  He  makes  some  gen- 
eral statements  about  the  physico-chemical  relations  of  the  dectrolytes 
to  inactive  purdy  organic  substances  in  regulating  the  volume  of  body 
fluids.  It  seems  that  inorganic  caldum  compounds  and  other  salt  mix- 
tures were  widdy  used  in  nearly  all  European  centers  in  the  war  bread  in 
an  attempt  to  supply  the  elements  which  the  lacking  milk,  eggs,  vege- 
tables and  meat  usually  provide.  If  Grabley's  statement  be  accepted, 
this  inorganic  substitute  was  not  altogether  suffident. 

Occurrence  of  scurvy  and  other  deficiency  diseases.  As  might  be  expected, 
a  considerable  inddence  of  scurvy,  beri-beri,  and  pellagra  was  noted 
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among  both  dvilians  and  troops.  An  excellent  survey  of  reports  of 
scurvy  epidemics  during  the  war  was  given  by  Hess  and  Unger  (58)  in 
1919.  Most  of  the  cases  among  soldiers  were  foimd  in  the  Italian  army, 
in  British  troops  in  Macedonia,  in  South  African  labor  troops,  among 
German  prisoners  in  Turkestan,  and  among  Russian  prisoners  in 
Germany. 

The  well  known  researches  carried  on  at  the  Lister  Institute  on  the 
antiscorbutic  factor  in  food  seem  to  have  been  inspired  chiefly  by  the 
appearance  of  scurvy  in  the  British  army  in  the  East.  The  British 
government  in  1917  sent  a  corps  of  gardeners  to  Mesopotamia  to  plant 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  troops  there  in  the  effort  to  curb  the  spread 
of  this  disease. 

Most  of  the  scurvy  in  Germany  as  reported  by  Morawitz  (59)  oc- 
curred among  civilians  although  some  cases  were  found  among  soldiers 
on  the  Eastern  front.  An  increase  in  the  incidence  of  infantile  scurvy, 
however,  appears  to  have  occurred  in  all  the  central  countries.  Tobler 
(60),  Epstein  (61)  and  Pollak  (21)  report  from  children's  hospitals  and 
orphanages  in  Berlin  and  in  Prague,  a  large  nimiber  of  cases  of  Barlow's 
disease  among  children  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  an  age  group  hereto- 
fore practically  free  from  scurvy.  They  ascribe  this  condition  to  the 
long  continued  diet  of  dried  and  otherwise  preserved  foods  as  well  as  to 
the  lack  of  fresh  and  unheated  food. 

Pickens  (62)  referred  to  50  cases  of  scurvy  in  four  months  as  treated 
at  the  Poor  Law  Hospital  in  Glasgow,  and  Harlan  (63)  to  16  cases  in 
three  months  at  Newcastle.  This  unusual  nimiber  of  scorbutic  sufferers 
were  nearly  all  middle  aged  civilians,  mostly  men  who  lived  alone  and 
who  evidently  had  been  living  largely  upon  cereal  foods  as  a  result  of 
the  shortage  of  potatoes. 

Beri-beri  is  reported  as  having  appeared  chiefly  among  colonial  troops 
from  the  far  East  who  subsisted  upon  rice  and  similar  restricted  diet, 
and  pellagra  among  Italian  and  British  troops  in  the  East.  The  recently 
published  report  (64)  of  the  Medical  Research  Committee  in  England 
on  accessory  food  factors  contains  much  interesting  and  illuminating 
material  upon  this  subject.  The  chief  dietetic  reason  to  which  the 
committee  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  the  appearance  of  pellagra  is  that 
of  low  protein  of  poor  quality. 

It  is  imix)ssible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  greatly  increased 
volimie  of  research  upon  the  vitamine  content  of  foods  and  the  causation 
of  the  so-called  deficiency  diseases  which  has  been  stimulated  by  war 
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necessity.  The  more  obvious  references,  of  course,  are  to  the  work  on 
the  anti-scorbutic  factor  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harriette 
Chick  at  the  Lister  Institute  in  London;  that  on  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
content  of  foods  by  Drummond  at  the  Cancer  Research  Institute;  the 
work  on  pellagra  by  Bigland  and  Enright  of  England,  and  Volpino  of 
Italy;  on  the  antirachitic  factor  by  Mellanby;  as  well  as  the  well-known 
work  along  similar  lines  in  our  country  by  Osborne  and  Mendel,  McCol- 
lum,  Steenbock,  Underbill,  Williams,  Hess  and  Unger,  and  a  long  list 
of  others.  Attempts  at  quantitative  measurements  are  being  made  by 
many  of  these  investigators,  and  a  little  of  the  haze  which  befogs 
our  vision  of  this  subject  is  being  dispersed. 

To  the  student  of  dietetics,  little  that  is  really  new  can  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  war  underfeeding  of  Europe.  However,  a 
wealth  of  valuable  confirmatory  data  has  been  accumulated,  and  valuable 
illustrationfi  from  the  war  history  will  imdoubtedly  become  part  of  our 
teaching  and  lecturing  lore.  The  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  problems 
of  human  nutrition  which  this  great  experiment  has  brought  about  is  of 
course  the  chief  item  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  war  diet  experience. 
It  remains  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  these  matters  to  make  use  of  the  material  so  lavishly  provided  by 
the  necessities  and  privations  of  war. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES  LINE 

F&OH  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION,  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMES 

Stage  SeUing:  Living  Room 

Group  of  ESgh  School  Girls 

[Katherine  and  Ada  on  davenport] 

Characters:  Eatheiine,  in  wool  middy  outfit 

Ada  (short,  stout),  in  made-over  dress 

Genevieve,  in  wash  middy  and  dark  skirt 

Helen,  in  shirtwaist  and  skirt 

Dorothy  (athletic),  in  sweater  and  plaid  skirt 
Modds: 

No.    1  Short,  stout — coat  too  small,  dark  dress,  white  shoes 

No.   2  Small — ^white  middy,  blue  collar,  dark  skirt 

No.   3  Frivolous — ^middy,  plaid  skirt,  jewelry 

No.   4  Made-over  dress 

No.   5  Tall,  stout — ^blue  tricotine,  one-piece  dress 

No.   6  Large — ^brilliant  red  dress 

No.    7  Tall,  round-shouldered — eton  dress 

No.   8  Frivolous — georgette,  French  heels,  etc. 

No.   9  Neat — ^well-pressed  clothes 

No.  10  Model  No.  2,  with  apron  over  school  dress 

No.  11  Neat  house  dress 

No.  12  Elimono,  bedroom  slippers,  cap,  etc. 

No.  13  Run-over  heels,  careless 

No.  14  Hairdress  exaggerated 

No.  15  Hairdress  neat,  becoming 

No.  16  Evening  dress,  extravagant 

No.  17  Short — organdy,  vertical  Knes 

No.  18  Tall — oigandy,  horizontal  Unes 

No.  19  White  organdy,  horizontal  lines 

No.  20  White  voile 

No.  21  Colored  voile 

No.  22  Colored  organdy 

No.  23  Silk  dress 

Katherine.  Ada,  I  am  to  have  an  allowance  for  my  clothes,  too. 
Today  is  the  first  I  every  knew  how  much  money  Dad  makes.  His 
income  is  about  $2000  a  year,  and  there  are  five  of  us.  Mother 
and  I  talked  over  my  clothes  for  next  year  and  I  am  going  to  do 
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all  my  own  planning.    They  are  going  to  give  me  an  allowance  of 
$135  for  my  clothes. 

Genevieve.  My,  that's  not  much!  I  saw  a  swell  winter  coat  marked 
$135,  and  I  tried  to  make  Dad  get  it  for  me. 

Katherine.  I  think  it's  a  lot.  It's  really  more  than  my  share,  for 
Dad  explained  to  me  all  about  our  family  budget.  We  have  just 
about  $170  each  month  for  everything.  Our  rent  is  $40,  and 
Mother  sasrs  that  now  we  have  no  garden  it  takes  nearly  $60  for  food. 

Genevieve.    Can't  you  spend  all  the  rest  for  clothes? 

Katherine.  Mercy,  no!  Dad  says  he  must  save  $25  a  month,  and  then 
there  are  electric  light  bills,  telephone,  gas,  laundry,  newspapers 
and  magazines — an  awful  lot  of  things.  Thirty-five  dollars  a 
month  is  what  Mother  plans  for  clothes,  and  that  leaves  only  $11 
for  all  those  other  bills.  Honest,  I  don't  see  how  Dad  ever  has 
any  money  for  movies,  or  anything  like  that. 

Genevieve.    Oh,  I  can  get  anything  I  want,  if  I  just  tease  hard  enough. 

Ada.  I  don't  think  that's  right.  That's  selfish.  You  get  more  than 
your  share  and  somebody  in  the  family  gets  left  out. 

Genevieve.  Well,  maybe  it  is.  But  Dad  never  talks  things  over  with 
us.  I  don't  believe  Mother  knows  how  much  money  he  makes. 
We  just  spend  all  he'll  give  us. 

Ada.  Do  you  girls  remember  what  I  did  the  first  year  with  my  allow- 
ance? I  shall  never  forget  how  I  wanted  white  kid  shoes.  Father 
said  we  positively  could  not  afford  them.  When  I  got  my  allow- 
ance, the  very  first  thing  I  bought  was  the  white  kid  shoes.  I 
never  thought  about  needing  a  winter  coat.  When  it  was  time  to 
get  one,  I  didn't  have  any  money  left.  Mother  said  I  must  keep 
to  my  allowance,  so  I  had  to  wear  my  old  military  coat  which  was 
too  small.    [Model  1.]    Do  you  remember? 

Katherine*    But  you  had  your  white  shoes. 

Ada.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  have  a  thing  to  go  with  them.  White  shoes 
look  awful  with  dark  dresses. 

Katherine.  Ada,  this  is  the  way  I  am  going  to  start.  I  am  to  get 
$1 1.25  every  month.  The  first  thing  I  bought  is  this  middy.  How 
do  you  like  it?    [Katherine  stands  and  turns  far  inspection.] 

Girls.  Isn't  it  good  looking?    How  much  did  it  cost? 

Katherine.  The  whole  $11.25,  but  it  is  all  I  am  going  to  get  for  school 
until  after  Christmas.  I  have  some  wash  middies  like  yours, 
Genevieve,  and  this  skirt  is  made  out  of  one  of  Mother's.    [Model  2.] 
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Genevieve,  Speaking  of  middies,  isn't  Marguerite  the  limit,  the  way 
she  fusses  up?  Who  ever  saw  a  sailor  all  decked  out  in  jewelry, 
with  his  necktie  spread  out,  and  plaid  trousers  ?    [Model  J.] 

Ada.  I  feel  differently  about  made-over  clothes  since  I  have  a  budget. 
How  do  you  like  my  dress?    [Ada  stands  and  turns] 

Genevieve.    Is  that  a  made-over? 

Ada.  Yes,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  Mother  is  an  old  peach  at  fixing 
things  up.  She  is  a  regular  camouflage  artist.  [Describes  dress 
and  gives  cost  of  new  material] 

Katherine.  I'm  going  to  get  busy  and  make  some  clothes  for  myself. 
It'll  make  my  money  go  farther.  Remember  that  old  plaid  skirt 
of  mine?  Well,  there's  a  skirt  of  Mother's  too,  that  got  torn. 
I'U  bet  I  can  put  the  two  together  and  make  a  dress  that  looks 
as  good  as  yours,  Ada.    Let's  find  a  good  pattern.    [Model  4.] 

Ada.  I've  been  sewing,  too.  Bloomers!  Good  long  ones!  Warm 
woolly  jersey  ones!  I  tell  you,  I'm  going  to  be  comfortable  this 
winter.    No  more  freezing  for  me.    [Lifts  skirt  and  skews  bloomers] 

Genevieve.  Don't  tell  me  you're  going  to  wear  long  imderwear!  If 
you  do.  Mother  will  make  me,  sure. 

Ada.    I  should  say  so. 

Katkerine.  We  really  ought  to,  girls.  I  was  frozen  all  last  winter, 
only  I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it.  I  know  that  was  why  I  got 
the  "flu." 

Ada.  I  like  bloomers  an3rway.  I  can  climb  around  all  I  want  to  when 
I  have  them  on. 

Genevieve.  Have  you  seen  Louise's  new  dress?  Doesn't  she  look  well 
in  it?  She  is  so  large  and  tall,  but  you  hardly  realize  it  when  she 
wears  that  dress.    [Model  5] 

Ada.    I  wonder  why. 

Genevieve.  1  guess  it  is  because  it  is  dark  in  color,  and  fits  loosely. 
Those  side  pieces  seem  to  do  something,  too.  Wasn't  that  a  funny 
story  that  the  clothing  specialist  told  us  about  a  large  girl  who 
loved  to  wear  bright  colors.  It  reminded  me  of  Ruth  in  her  red 
dress.    [Model  6] 

Ada.    What  was  it? 

Genevieve.  A  large  girl  went  to  a  dressmaker  to  get  a  red  dress  made. 
The  dressmaker  said  she  would  make  her  a  pretty  brown  dress  and 
trim  it  with  henna,  but  the  girl  still  insisted  on  the  red  dress. 
Finally  the  dressmaker  told  her  that  nature  dressed  the  larger 
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nniTYiftls  in  neutral  colors,  but  the  small  dainty  creatures  have  color 

to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  size.    The  elephant  always  wears 

taupe,  while  the  himmung  bird  wears  brilliant  colors. 
Katherine.    Emma's  new  eton  dress  is  real  camouflage.    It  covers  up 

her  round  shoulders.    The  loose  jacket  and  wide  belt  fill  in  the 

hollow  back.    [Model  7.] 
Ada.    Here  comes  Helen.    I  never  could  look  so  nice  as  that  in  a  shirt- 
waist and  skirt. 
Helen.    I  heard  you  girls  talking  about  my  waist.    Mother  doesn't 

allow  me  to  wear  georgette  waists.    But  I  do  want  to  show  you 

my  new  shoes.    Aren't  they  good  looking? 
Katherine.    Do  you  like  those  heels? 
Eden.    You  bet  I  do.    You  can  walk  miles  without  getting  tired.    Mr. 

Smith,  the  shoe  man,  told  me  all  about  this  straight  last.    It  is 

the  only  kind  of  a  school  shoe.    How  do  some  girls  wear  those 

horrid  French  heels?    [Model  8] 
Genevieve.    Well,  I  never  thought  I'd  come  to  it,  but  I'm  wearing  that 

kind  and  I  like  'em,  too. 
Katherine.    Look,  everyone  of  us  has  on  the  same  kind  of  shoes.    Aren't 

we  getting  sensible ! 
Ada.    My,  that's  a  good-looking  skirt,  Helen  1 
Eden.    I've  just  spent  hours  pressing  it.    No  matter  how  nice  your 

clothes  are,  if  you  don't  press  them  they  don't  look  right.    **WeU 

pressed  is  well  dressed,"  you  know.    [Model  P.] 
Genevieve.    You're  right,  Helen.    Some  girls  look  as  if  they  slept  in 

their  clothes.    Mary  Jones  just  steps  out  of  hers  at  night  and 

they  "sure"  do  look  it.    She  doesn't  have  a  single  clothes  hanger. 

Her  Sunday  dress  is  all  out  of  shape.    It  looks  as  if  it  hung  on  a 

nail,  the  way  it  is  punched  out  in  the  back. 
Katherine.    You  have  to  keep  them  clean,  too.    Mother  sa3rs  avoiding 

spots  "beats"  removing  them.    I  always  wear  an  apron  when  I 

am  helping  with  the  dishes.    Right  over  my  school  dress.    [Model 

10.] 
Eelen.    I  wear  a  house  dress  on  Saturday  morning.    It  is  just  great 

to  work  in,  and  I  can  answer  the  doorbell  without  being  ashamed. 

[Model  11] 
Genevieve.    I  stayed  with  Mary  Jones  last  Friday  night,  and  you  should 

have  seen  her  trying  to  work  Saturday  morning  in  her  kimono  and 

breakfast  cap.    She  certainly  was  a  scream.    [Model  12] 
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Ada.    I  am  not  surprised  at  Mary  Jones'  doing  that;  she  alwasrs  looks 

so  shabby.    Her  shoes  are  run  over  at  the  heels  and  always  muddy 

because  she  won't  wear  rubbers.    [Model  13.] 
Bden.    Dad  is  a  stickler  about  shoes.    He  says  repairs  and  polish 

keep  our  bills  down.    Shoes  and  hats  dress  one  up,  don't  you  think? 
Ada.    Girls,  I  did  get  a  coat  tkis  winter.    [Pause:  Ada  gets  coat  and  tries 

it  on.]    How  do  you  like  it?    It  cost  $35.    I  saved  three  months 

of  my  allowance  last  summer  for  it.    [Gives  merits  in  detail.] 
Katherine.    Let's  see  your  new  hat. 

Ada.    O,  this  one?    It's  my  last  year's  one  reblocked.    [Ada  gets  hat.] 
Katherine.    Let  me  try  it  on. 

Dorothy.    [Entering.]    Hello,  girls,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Girls  in  chorus.    Clothes  1  and  hats  I 
Genevieve.    That's  a  good-looking  hat  of  yours,  Dorothy. 
Eden.    How  would  I  look  in  Dorothjr's  hat? 
Dorothy.    You  couldn't  wear  it. 
Helen.    Why  not? 

Dorothy.    You  never  could  get  it  on  over  that  hair. 
Helen.    [Tries  to  put  on  hat.]    1  guess  you're  right.    I  wish  I  could  wear 

a  hat  like  that.    It's  so  pretty. 
Genevieve.    That's  what  you  get  by  wearing  your  hair  in  that  ridiculous 

way.    Helen  sits  in  front  of  me  in  school  and  I  just  can't  see  aroimd 

those  huge  puffs. 
Katherine.    Would  you  like  to  see  the  silhouettes  from  our  dass  party? 

They  are  a  scream!    Guess  who  this  is.    [Holds  silhouette  A.] 

[Model  14.] 
Dorothy.    Ruth? 
Katherine.    No. 
Genevieve.    Nelle? 
Katherine.    No. 
Ada.    I  bet  it  is  Alice. 

Katherine.    We  all  comb  our  hair  alike,  but  you  are  all  fooled.    It's  I. 
Dorothy.    That's  right,  you  did  comb  your  hair  with  such  big  puffs. 

But  it's  lots  more  becoming  now.    Why  did  you  change? 
Katherine.    Brother  kidded  me  so  much  that  I  finally  changed  it  to 

please  him,  and  everybody  tells  me  it  is  better  this  way. 
Ada.    Your  face  is  too  narrow  for  such  big  puffs. 
Katherine.    Who  is  this?    [Holds  silhouette  B.] 
Helen.    It's  Sylvia.    [Model  15.] 
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Katherine.    You  are  right.    Sh< 

Genevieve.    She  certainly  combs  her  hair  prettily.    Mother  said  she 

made  the  best  appearance  of  our  whole  class. 
Eelen,    I  don't  suppose  you  old  critics  approve  of  me. 
Ada.    Your  ear  bobs  are  too  big  for  your  face. 
Helen.    Thank  you ! 

Genevieve.    Helen,  you  need  not  get  peeved,  it's  the  truth. 
Katherine.    Let's  change  the  subject  before  we  scrap. 
Dorothy.    Girls,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to  Mary's  party? 
Eden.    Eloise  is  going  to  doll  up  in  her  evening  gown.    Some  gown! 

You'd  think  she  was  a  silly  butterfly.    [Model  16] 
Ada.    I  am  going  to  wear  my  orange  organdy.    [Model  17.] 
Dorothy.    Those  up-and-down  lines  do  make  you  look  taller,  and  orange 

is  good  with  your  complexion. 
Ada.    I  do  like  orange  for  a  change.    I  get  so  tired  of  just  blue  and 

pink. 
Genevieve.    Josephine  is  going  to  wear  her  organdy,  too.    The  bands 

make  her  look  shorter.    [Model  18.]    And  Sue  is  going  to  wear 

her  graduation  dress.    [Model  19.] 
Helen.    The  seniors  certainly  looked  fine.    I  like  white  best,  m3rself, 

but  it  was  pretty  to  have  some  of  the  girls  wear  colored  organdies 

and  voiles  for  graduation.    [Models  20, 21,  and  22.] 
Genevieve.    Helen,  did  you  really  make  that  silk  dress  you  wore  last 

Sunday?    [Model  23.] 
Helen.    Yes,  '^Simplicity  is  the  kejmote,"  as  Miss  Smith  says. 
Genevieve.    Going  back  to  allowances.    Katherine,  what  did  you  say 

your  father  allows  you  for  yoiu:  clothes? 
Katherine.    $135,  that  is,  $11.25  a  month. 
Genevieve.    Do  you  have  to  get  shoes,  stockings,  and  everything? 
Katherine.    Yes. 
Ada.    I  do  it,  and  it  really  works.    Come  over  and  I  will  show  you  my 

budget  book. 
Genevieve.    I  am  going  home  and  persuade  the  folks  to  put  me  on  an 

allowance.    It  will  make  it  so  much  easier  for  me  when  I  go  to 

college. 

Curtain 


FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  A  CHILD  WHO  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  ILL 

JESSIE  HIGH  ARMS 

The  little  child  is  just  twenty-eight  months  old  and  of  the  weight 
and  height  required  by  the  standard  score-card  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  the  normal  child  of  that  age. 

She  was  bom  during  the  frightful  "flu"  epidemic  which  swept  the 
country  in  1918  and  caused  the  death  of  the  attending  physician  ten 
days  after  the  child  was  bom.  Her  weight  at  birth  was  four  and  one- 
quarter  pounds;  a  day  nurse  only  was  available,  and  that  for  a  short 
time;  and  the  case  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  on  the  fifth  day 
because  of  the  large  number  of  influenza  patients  there.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  week  her  father  came  down  with  the  "flu;"  any  sort  of  nurse 
was  entirely  out  of  question;  and  help  in  the  kitchen  of  a  reliable  or 
safe  character  was  transitory. 

Thus  the  tiny  life  began  in  contrast  to  the  careful  preparation  made 
for  her  coming.  The  best  hospital  accommodations  had  been  secured, 
and  help  at  home  to  care  for  the  bedding  and  clothing  had  been  selected 
after  careful  testing  for  the  social  diseases  so  common  among  help  in 
the  South.  However,  the  child  inherited  a  good  constitution,  and, 
despite  the  fearful  conditions,  the  essential  factors  of  child  welfare  could 
be  controlled  and  enforced,  and  at  twenty-eight  months  she  has  never 
been  ill. 

The  mother  was  able  to  feed  her  in  part  during  the  first  twelve  months. 
The  supplementary  food  was  modified  cow's  milk  and  after  the  eighth 
month  small  quantities  of  orange  juice.  The  milk  was  special  baby 
milk  with  low  bacterial  count  and  modified  to  a  given  formula  with 
boiled  water  and  cane  sugar.  The  nipples,  bottles,  milk,  and  baby  were 
never  entrusted  to  the  colored  help,  but  were  looked  after  by  the  mother. 
The  feedings  were  given  at  regular  intervals  and,  after  the  eighth  week, 
on  the  four-hour  schedule. 

At  thirteen  months  the  child  was  taking  whole  cow's  milk  and  was 
ready  for  strained  oatmeal  and  egg  yolk.    Gradually  spinach,  string 
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beans,  peas,  carrots,  and  prunes — ^all  strained — ^were  added  to  her  diet 
with  dry  toast  or  stale  bread,  baked  potato,  fruit  gelatin,  and  baked 
apple. 

After  the  middle  of  the  second  year  (20  months)  her  menu  could  be 
formed  from  the  following  simple  dishes,  with  the  addition  of  one  quart 
of  milk  a  day:  string  beans,  peas,  spinach,  carrots,  baked  potato,  scraped 
beef,  chicken,  lamb  chops  (all  meats  in  very  small  amounts),  oggs,  cream 
vegetable  soups,  prunes,  orange  juice,  pineapple  juice,  baked  apple, 
cereals  (well  cooked),  gelatin,  custard,  and  tapioca.  Her  schedule  would 
present  some  such  form  as  the  following: 

7.00  a.m. — Warm  milk,  8  ounces;  oatmeal  (well  cooked),  3  table- 
spoonfuls  with  2  tablespoonfuls  milk;  toast,  1  slice. 

10.00  a.m. — Orange  juice,  4  tablespoonfuls;  1  thin  slice  of  bread  and 
butter. 

12.00  m. — One  egg  (soft  cooked);  string  beans  (cut),  \  cup;  \  baked 
potato;  gelatin,  \  cup;  miUc,  8  oimces. 

330  p.m. — Milk,  2  ounces;  1  graham  or  arrowroot  cracker. 

6-6.30  p.m. — Cereal,  3  tablespoonfuls,  with  2  tablespoonfuls  milk; 
toast,  1  slice;  milk,  8  ounces. 

The  menu  provides  from  1000  to  1100  calories  fuel  value,  or  about 
40  calories  per  pound  of  the  child's  weight. 

At  present  the  schedule  is  very  similar  with  the  addition  of  well-cooked 
rice,  bacon,  asparagus  tips,  and  homemade  ice  cream.  The  little  girl 
has  a  great  liking  for  the  green  vegetables  and  often  says,  ^'More  beans, 
more  beans,  please.''  She  has  never  had  a  piece  of  candy  and  does  not 
get  '^tastes"  from  the  adult  table.  The  other  day  she  asked  for  a  piece 
of  tuna  fish  and  was  told  that  fish  was  not  for  little  girls  but  for  daddy 
and  mother.  ''All  wite,  I  have  fish  when  I  get  big,"  and  nothing  more 
was  said. 

The  child  has  always  had  her  own  bed,  and  has  always  slept  alone 
in  a  room  opening  onto  the  sleeping  porch.  The  door  from  her  room 
to  the  porch  is  always  left  open,  and  often  as  she  is  tucked  in  at  night 
she  says,  'Tresh  au:,  more  fresh  air."  She  takes  a  nap  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  directly  after  her  dinner,  and  goes  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock. 

From  the  time  this  little  girl  has  been  able  to  hold  up  her  head,  her 
father  has  romped  with  her  in  the  late  afternoon  before  supper  time. 
She  is  not  afraid  when  he  picks  her  up  by  her  feet  or  tosses  her  across 
the  bed,  but  says,  "More,  more.  Daddy,  do  it  again." 
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She  enjoys  the  daily  bath  which  is  given  before  the  midday  meal. 
Her  dothing  is  simple  and  suited  to  the  southern  climate.  Rompers 
and  overalls  are  worn  during  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  if  the 
type  of  play  calls  for  them.  Another  factor  in  her  good  health  is  the 
fact  that  she  has  not  been  turned  over  to  the  care  of  a  nxurse  maid. 

And  so  for  twenty-eight  months  this  little  girl  has  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  The  diet  prescribed  by  her  ph}rsician  has  been  carefully  fol- 
lowed; she  has  had  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sleep,  the  daily  bath,  and  exercise. 
She  has  never  been  dragged  out  to  a  '^movie''  nor  had  her  regular  habits 
infringed  upon  to  suit  some  other  program,  and  she  has  had  dose  super- 
vision of  all  the  details  of  child  life,  while  her  parents  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  her  devdopment  day  by  day. 


TEA* 

SUSANNAH  USHER 

{Caniinuei) 

INDIA,   CEYLON,   JAVA,  AND  SUMATRA  T£AS 

« 

The  teas  of  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra  may  be  grouped  together 
for  several  reasons. 

The  plants  raised  in  these  countries  are  Assam  indigenous  or  a  hybrid 
which  is  a  cross  between  Assam  indigenous  and  the  Chinese  varieties. 
Assam  indigenous  is  most  generally  used. 

They  are  raised,  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment on  large  plantations  owned  for  the  most  part  by  English  or  Dutch 
stock  companies. 

The  machine  manufacture  may  insure  deanlmess,  but  it  hdpsto 
produce  a  tea  that  has  a  large  amount  of  tannin  and  body  at  the  expense 
of  mellowness,  fine  flavor,  and  good  keeping  qualities.  Some  experts 
think  that  India  and  Ceylon  have  not  as  yet  imitated  the  finest  grades 
of  China  teas,  but  this  opinion  is  not  so  generally  expressed  as  it  was 
15  or  20  years  ago. 

India  and  Ceylon  are  studying  sdentific  methods  of  growth  and  manu- 
facture, but  suffident  knowledge  has  not  been  accumulated  to  make 
tea  production  an  exact  sdence. 

^  Cof)yxight,  1921,  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Associatkm. 
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As  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  sunilar  in  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
and  Sumatra  the  following  description  will  suffice  for  all  of  them. 

Plucking.  The  standard  pluck  is  two  leaves  and  a  bud,  that  is,  the 
flowery  pekoe  or  bud,  the  first  leaf  or  orange  pekoe,  and  the  second 
leaf  or  pekoe.    The  plucking  of  more  leaves  makes  a  coarser  tea. 

Withering.  When  the  plucked  leaf  is  brought  in  it  is  spread  on  large 
trays  made  of  kissan  cloth  or  other  material  that  will  allow  free  access 
of  air.  These  trays  are  put  on  racks,  and  the  leaf  is  withered  by  means 
of  warm  air  circulated  by  fans.  If  the  natural  method  is  used  the  leaf 
is  spread  thin  on  withering  floors. 

Withering  renders  the  leaves  flaccid  for  rolling,  but  this  is  not  the 
only  change  that  takes  place.  According  to  investigations  made  for 
the  Ceylon  companies  the  leaf,  during  withering,  loses  water,  and  the 
oxidizing  enzyme,  the  soluble  matter,  and  the  essential  oil  increase  in 
amount;  in  consequence  the  leaf  begins  to  change  color,  and  to  have  an 
agreeable  odor. 

Rolling.  The  rolling  is  done  by  machinery  instead  of  by  hand.  The 
twist  is  the  most  obvious  result  of  the  rolling,  but  various  chemical 
changes  take  place.  During  the  roUing  the  juice  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  which  facilitates  oxidation.  Tannin  bodies  undergo  partial 
oxidation  and  the  essential  oil  is  increased. 

Oxidation  or  Fermentation.  The  balls  of  rolled  leaves  are  broken  up 
in  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  separated  leaves  are  spread 
on  tables  or  floors  in  a  cool  fermenting  room.  The  oxidation  continues 
until  the  leaf  is  a  bright  coppery  tint.  Various  chemical  changes  take 
place  which  are  not  all  well  understood.  Flavor  is  developed  with  the 
increase  of  essential  oil,  and  color  and  body  are  developed  with  the 
oxidation  of  tannin.  If  too  much  tannin  is  oxidized,  the  tea  has  color 
and  body  at  the  expense  of  pungency. 

Firing  or  Drying.  The  firing  takes  place  in  large  machines  or  ovens 
fitted  with  trays  to  contain  the  tea.  The  temperature  of  the  machine 
varies  during  di£ferent  stages  of  the  operation,  the  initial  temperature 
being  highest.  Although  the  main  object  of  firing  is  to  stop  fermenta- 
tion and  dry  the  tea,  other  changes  take  place  which  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tea. 

The  grading  is  done  by  sieves  and  the  grades  are  usually  named  as 
follows,  beginning  with  the  finest:  flowery  pekoe,  orange  pekoe,  pekoe 
(nos.  1  and  2),  and  pekoe  souchong.  The  flowery  orange  pekoe  contains 
the  smallest,  youngest  leaves  and  many  yellow  tips;  the  orange  pekoe 
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contains  the  next  in  size,  and  so  on  through  the  di£ferent  grades.  The 
yellow  tips  grow  less  and  finally  disappear  in  the  coarser  qualities. 

As  the  modem  methods  of  sieving,  and  cutting  the  leaf  in  equalizing 
machines  makes  it  possible  for  older  and  younger  leaf  to  get  somewhat 
mixed  in  the  above  grades,  it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  flowery 
pekoe  contains  only  the  buds  and  small  leaves. 

Teas  containing  yellow  tips  bring  a  price  out  of  proportion  to  their 
real  value  as  they  affect  the  looks  of  the  tea  rather  than  its  ''cup  quali- 
ties." The  buds  and  yoimg  leaves  give  rise  to  yellow  tips,  but  careful 
manufacture,  season,  and  district  all  affect  the  result. 

The  different  estates  all  use  the  same  grading,  but  the  same  grades 
may  vary  in  quality;  for  instance,  the  pekoe  from  one  estate  may  be 
equal  to  an  orange  pekoe  from  another.  The  term  orange  pekoe  as 
used  on  the  retail  market  seems  to  be  simply  a  trade  name  for  India  and 
Ceylon  tea  containing  tips,  and  is  not  a  definite  grade. 

After  sorting  and  grading,  the  teas  are  packed  for  shipment. 

If  the  tea  is  packed  warm  it  keeps  better  as  no  moisture  is  present. 

Green  Tea  Manufacture.  In  India  and  Ceylon  steam  is  used  to  stop 
the  action  of  the  oxidizing  enzyme,  the  leaf  is  then  rolled,  fired,  and 
sorted.  The  teas  are  made  in  imitation  of  China  and  Japan  styles,  but 
the  quality  does  not  as  yet  equal  the  teas  of  those  countries,  although 
Ceylon  greens  are  improving  in  quality. 

The  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  raised  on  large  plantations  owned 
and  operated  by  English  stock  companies.  The  first  English  planta- 
tions in  India  were  established  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  in  Ceylon  somewhat  later.  The  tea  industry  of  India  and  Ceylon 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  gaining  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  raise 
money  for  advertising,  a  tax  is  levied  on  every  poimd  of  tea  exported. 

The  northern  tea  districts  of  India  are  in  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.  The 
southern  districts  are  mainly  in  Travancore. 

In  the  northern  tea  districts  the  leaf  is  picked,  after  a  winter  resting 
period,  from  March  to  November;  but  in  the  southern  districts  where 
the  dimate  is  more  tropical,  the  leaf  is  picked  all  the  year  round  except 
for  a  time  after  the  bushes  are  pruned. 

Unlike  the  teas  of  China  and  Japan  the  fiirst  plucking  does  not  make 
the  best  tea.  According  to  an  English  authority  the  growth  is  slower 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  young  leaves  at  this  tune  make 
tea  with  the  finest  flavor.  Both  slowness  of  growth  and  high  altitude 
conduce  to  fine  flavor. 
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On  Indian  plantations  the  budies  are  plndced  from  twelve  to  twenty 
times  during  the  season.  After  plucking,  the  bushes  very  soon  send 
forth  new  shoots. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  India  teas  (due  probably  to  both  dimate 
and  methods  of  manufacture)  are  heavy  body,  pungency,  and  depth  of 
color,  rather  than  delicate  flavor  and  aroma.  The  dry  leaf  is  black  or 
grayish  black,  usually  with  yellow  tips.  The  flavor  is  described  as 
malty  or  nutty.  Same  of  the  Daijeeling  teas  have  a  raisin  flavor  whidi 
is  highly  prized. 

The  teas  from  the  various  districts  have  individual  characteristics 
known  to  tea  experts,  but  the  retail  buyer  buys  India  tea  as  orange 
pekoe,  sometimes  by  district  as  Assam  or  Darjeeling.  Darjeeling  is 
considered  one  of  India's  best  teas,  as  it  combines  fine  flavor  with  its 
txxly  and  pungency.  India  and  Ceylon  tea  are  often  blended  and  sold 
as  orange  pekoe. 

Another  characteristic  of  North  India  teas  is  their  tendency  to  "  cream 
down''  or  turn  thick  on  standing.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  tea  is 
poor  quality,  but  <m  the  contrary  shows  that  it  has  good  body  and 
pungency.  Some  authorities  think  that  the  amount  of  tannin  bodies 
influence  this  tendency  to  turn  milky.  Such  teas  are  troublesome  for 
iced  tea,  unless  the  tea  is  served  immediately. 

Ceylon  tea  is  cultivated  in  the  hills  and  on  the  plains,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  finest  flavor.  Tea  is  plucked  all  the  year  round,  as  there  is  no 
resting  period  on  account  of  winter  or  drought.  Twenty  to  thirty 
phickings  are  made,  but  the  leaf  plucked  in  August  and  February  has 
the  finest  flavor. 

Ceylon  tea  resembles  India  tea,  especially  the  lighter  bodied  teas  from 
the  southern  districts.  It  has  a  flowery  fragrance,  which  is  delightful 
but  not  lasting.  The  dry  leaf  is  brownish  and  wiry,  the  more  expensive 
grades  being  tippy.  As  much  of  the  Ceylon  tea  is  not  of  high  grade  it 
finds  its  way  as  a  ''filler"  in  inexpensive  blends.  Green  tea  is  also  manu- 
factured in  Ceylon,  but  large  amounts  do  not  come  to  this  market. 

On  Java  jdantations,  as  in  India  and  Ceylon,  machinery  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  tea.  The  teas  are  much  like  Ceylon  in  character, 
but  not  so  high  grade.  The  largest  shipments  go  to  Australia  and  the 
home  country,  Holland.  During  the  war  Java  tea  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  market.  Sumatra  is  now  growing  tea  similar  in  qual- 
ity to  Java,  and  exports  some  to  the  United  States. 

(To  be  continued) 


EDITORIAL 

The  md-Winter  Meeting  of  the  American  Homld  Economics 
Association.  The  members  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation fortmiate  enough  to  attend  the  meeting  held  Februaiy  28  and 
March  1,  in  Atlantic  City,  will  remember  it  as  one  of  the  significant 
gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  usual  at  the  mid-winter  meetings,  ruiming  weU  over  300  at 
some  sessions  and  including  interested  visitors  from  other  organizations. 
The  program  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with 
which  the  main  topic  of  each  session  was  developed  by  the  individual 
speakers,  and  on  the  general  sense  of  unity  and  vigor  which  pervaded 
an  the  meetings. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  president,  Mary  Sweeny,  struck  the  key- 
note in  emphasizing  the  changed  trend  of  home  economics  since  1917. 
Then  it  seemed  in  a  measure  ''the  step-duld  of  agriculture  and  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  industrial  training/'  but  now  it  is  coming  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  science  and  art  of  rational  living. 

The  papers  presented  showed  that  home  economics  still  bases  its 
teaching  firmly  on  the  facts  of  chemistry  and  ph3rsiology,  economics  and 
sociology,  but  they  showed  further  that  it  is  not  merely  using  the  facts 
to  teach  school  children  how  to  cook  and  sew,  but  is  bringing  them 
directly  to  the  woman  in  the  home  and  the  girl  at  work  in  such  a  way 
that  everyday  living  in  the  home  is  in  better  accord  with  health,  beauty, 
and  enjoyment.  Moreover,  home  economics  is  helping  bring  down  the 
cost  of  living  by  showing  people  how  to  get  the  best  returns  for  the 
money  they  spend  on  the  merchandise  used  in  daily  life.  It  is  aiding 
in  the  health  movement  by  providing  school  lunches  and  clinics  for 
undernourished  children,  by  teaching  personal  and  household  hygiene, 
and  by  tying  up  its  work  with  that  of  the  ph}rsical  training  agencies. 
In  doing  this  it  is  going  to  psychology  for  help  in  methods  of  approach 
to  children  and  adults,  and  to  applied  art  in  adapting  materials  and 
designs  to  clothing  and  house  furnishings.  It  is  getting  into  touch  with 
manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  hope  of  improving  standards  of 
taste.    In  short,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  discussion  at  these  meetings, 
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home  economics  is  showing  itself  what  its  friends  have  always  felt  it  to 
be,  the  science  of  human  welfare. 

The  Caldism  Salts  of  Heated  Milk.  To  what  extent  is  the  caldimi 
precipitated  out  of  pasteurized  and  evaporated  milk  or  milk  boiled  for 
babies,  and  is  this  caldum  lost  in  the  bottom  of  the  container? 

Daniels  and  Loughlin^  found  that  when  they  brought  milk  very  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point  in  a  double  boiler  and  boiled  it  for  10  or  45  minutes, 
enough  of  the  calcium  was  precipitated  out  as  an  insoluble  salt  to  cause 
yoimg  rats  to  fail  to  gain  when  fed  on  this  milk.  Milk  pasteurized  by 
heating  it  slowly  (taking  30  to  45  minutes  for  the  process)  to  a  tem- 
perature of  65^  or  82^  C,  and  then  holding  the  temperature  there  for  40 
minutes  would  not  support  growth  in  the  rats.  Likewise  commercially 
evaporated,  imsweetened  milk  diluted  with  distilled  water  failed.  Good 
growth  was  obtained  with  raw  milk,  with  milk  brought  quickly  to  the 
boiling  point  in  an  open  saucepan  and  boiled  for  1  minute,  and  with 
undiluted  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

They  could  correct  the  caldimi  defidency  in  the  slowly  boiled,  pasteur- 
ized and  evaporated  milks,  by  adding  to  the  rats'  diet  some  tri-caldum 
phosphate  or  the  washings  from  the  pasteurizing  containers  or  from  the 
can  in  which  the  evaporated  milk  came,  and  obtain  normal  growth. 
The  salt  or  washings  had  to  be  hdd  in  a  suspension  of  starch  paste  to 
prevent  their  settling  out  and  not  being  drunk.  The  salts  were  appar- 
ently not  predpitated  out  when  the  milk  was  heated  quickly  and  boiled 
for  1  minute;  even  though  they  were  predpitated  out  of  solution  in  the 
condensed  milk,  the  thick,  pasty  consistency  of  this  milk  prevented 
their  settling  out  to  the  bottom. 

That  the  failure  to  grow  on  such  diets  was  not  due  to  a  destruction 
of  either  the  fat  soluble  A  or  the  water  soluble  B  vitamines  was  demon- 
strated by  a  lack  of  improvement  when  these  two  vitamines  were  added 
to  the  diet  in  some  other  form.  Rats  are  not  susceptible  to  scurvy  so 
it  could  not  have  been  due  to  a  destruction  of  that  vitamine. 

How  much  application  these  findings  have  to  the  diet  of  the  American 
adult,  which  is  already  low  in  caldum,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn. 
The  authors  report  that  an  investigation  of  the  rdation  of  these  results 
to  infant  nutrition  is  now  under  way. 

^  Daniels,  A.  L.,  and  Loughlin,  R.,  A  deficiency  in  heat  treated  milks,  Jew,  Bi&l,  Ckem.^ 
44, 381  (Nov.  1920). 
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THE  OPEN  FORUM 

What  is  the  Proper  Height  for  the  Kitchen  Table?— All  recent 
discussions  of  the  planning  and  equipment  of  kitchens  have  at  least 
touched  on  the  subject  of  proper  height  of  working  surfaces.  They 
all  agree  that  this  has  direct  bearing  on  the  ease  with  which  work  can  be 
done  and  the  comfort  or  fatigue  of  the  worker,  but  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  suggested  heights  for  table,  sink,  and  other  equipment,  some 
estimates  pladng  the  working  surfaces  8|  inches  higher  than  is  advocated 
by  certain  other  authorities.  Some  writers  also  suggest  placing  table, 
bottom  of  sink,  and  ironing  board  at  the^  same  height  from  the  floor, 
while  others  hold  that  the  various  pieces  of  equipment  should  be  at 
different  heights  according  to  the  work  done  on  them. 

As  already  noted  in  the  Journal  (November,  1920,  p.  506)  experi>- 
ments  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  in  the  Office  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiure  show  that  more  energy 
is  \ised  when  the  working  surface  on  which  household  tasks  are  done  is 
not  of  comfortable  height.  If  it  were  possible  to  measure  the  rates  of 
fatigue  under  various  conditions  the  results  probably  would  be  even 
more  striking. 

The  workers  in  the  Experimental  Kitchen  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  paid  some  attention  to  height  of  working  surfaces  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  operations  involved  in  their  work;  and  their 
experience  is  that  the  various  kinds  of  kitchen  tasks  can  often  be  done 
most  comfortably  and  effectively  at  different  heights.  Differences  in 
length  of  aim  and  height  of  shoulder,  as  well  as  total  height  of  body  and 
individual  methods  of  working,  however,  cause  so  much  variation  that 
accurate  data  are  needed  on  which  to  base  standard  recommendations. 

Classes  in  household  management  would  imdoubtedly  find  this  an 
interesting  problem  and  might  collect  data  from  which  could  be  drawn 
a  scale  of  heights  for  the  main  pieces  of  kitchen  equipment.  In  order 
to  make  the  data  comparable,  the  following  tasks  are  suggested  for 
testing  the  proper  height  of  surfaces:  Use  of  the  rolling  pin,  as  in  roUing 
pastry  or  cookies;  use  of  a  dover  egg  beater,  or  beater  of  similar  type; 
washing  dishes  in  the  sink.  Each  task  should  be  continued  until  the 
worker  becomes  fatigued,  with  adjustment  of  working  surface  to  at  least 
two  different  heights.  Besides  finding  the  most  comfortable  heights  at 
which  women  of  varying  statures  can  perform  these  tasks,  careful  measiure- 
ments  should  be  made,  not  only  of  stature,  but  also  of  height  from  tip  of 
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shoulder  to  floor,  and  lengdi  from  tip  of  shoulder  to  tip  of  fingers  when 
the  aim  is  extended  close  to  the  side;  possibly  also,  length  of  foieann, 
that  is,  distance  from  point  of  dbow  to  bend  <A  wrist  or  to  tip  of  middle 
finger. 

The  Orice  op  Home  Economics. 

Two  practfcai  points  ai:e  often  overlooked  in  discussing  the  height 
of  kitchen  equipment.  One  is  that  in  many  famines  more  than  one 
person  is  at  wotk  in  the  same  kitchen.  Even  when  there  is  no  outside 
help,  mother  and  daughter  often  share  the  duties.  Should  there  be  an 
adjustable  table,  if  persons  of  quite  different  heights  must  woric  at  it 
for  any  kngdi  of  time? 

The  second  one  is  the  question  whether  the  equipment  should  be 
adjusted  for  woridng  in  a  standing  portion.  Should  not  the  house- 
keeper be  encouri^;ed  to  do  more  ol  her  woik  sitting  down?  At  first 
this  seems  impossible  to  many  women,  but  those  of  us  who  have  accus- 
tomed oursdves  to  it  know  that  it  can  be  done  and  at  a  laige  saving  of 
energy.  Much  of  our  cooking,  such  as  preparation  of  vegetables,  mixing 
of  doughs  and  batters,  or  preparing  meat  for  the  oven;  ironing,  especially 
when  an  electric  iron  is  used;  even  dishwashing — can  be  done  as 
well  wbai  one  is  seated  as  when  one  stands.  The  adjustment  then  will 
come  not  so  much  in  table  and  sink  as  in  diair  and  stool,  and  it  is  compar- 
atively easy  to  have  stools  of  different  heights  for  the  use  of  different 
people,  or  for  different  kinds  of  woik.  Cannot  iK>me  of  our  home 
economics  students  work  on  the  problem  with  these  points  in  mind? 

AucE  P.  Norton. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 


Tk$  Story  of  MUk.    ByJoHAND.FiEDSKiK- 

SXN.    New  York:  The  MacmiHan  C6m- 

pany,  1919,  pp.  186.    $1.50. 

The  book  first  presents  historical  facts 
about  milk  and  its  products  and  milk  pro* 
duction  as  related  to  the  various  breeds  of 
cows,  and  discusses  methods  of  increasing 
production. 

The  material  on  composition  of  milk, 
methods  of  testing  for  quality,  pasteuriza- 
tion and  care  of  mUk  on  the  farm,  in  transit, 
in  the  dairy,  and  in  the  home  is  particularly 
interesting. 

The  use  of  pure  cultures  or  starters  in 
the  manufacture  of  hard  and  soft  cheese, 
buttennilk,  and  butter  is  described,  as  weU 
as  the  manufacture  and  use  of  milk  products, 
such  as  milk  sugar,  casein,  milk  powder, 
condensed  milk. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  discussed,  first 
under  the  head  of  ''Healthy  Cows"  (pp.  12- 
13),  second,  "Bovine  Tuberculosis"  (pp. 
35-36).  It  b  suggested  in  regard  to  the 
author's  statement  (p.  12)  "Healthy  cows 
alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
sanitary  milk;  in  many  herds  of  mUk  cows 
tuberculosis  is  prevalent  and  constant  vigi- 
lance is  necessary  to  prevent  its  spread," 
that  the  closing  sentence  regarding  the  tuber- 
culin test  by  Koch  would  have  been  a  good 
iriace  to  end  the  paragraph.  This  question 
of  tubenndosis  »  a  serious  one  and  tiie 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricoiture,  states  that  many  cows, 
because  of  previous  exposure  to  tuberculosis, 
have  this  disease.  Those  animals  which 
have  been  most  closely  confined  under 
poor  sanitary  conditioitB,  and  which  have 
been  fed  for  the  one  purpose  of  milk  pro- 
duction, without  regard  to  the  building  up 
of  the  body,  are  most  commonly  infected. 
Unless  this  disease  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 


affect  the  general  health  of  the  cow,  or  has 
spread  to  the  milk  organs,  the  udder  or  the 
teats,  the  milk  before  being  drawn  is  prob- 
ably not  infected.  However,  when  several 
animals  are  more  or  less  infected,  disease 
germs  may  gain  entrance  to  the  milk  in  the 
vessel  from  infected  premises.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  practically  all  authorities,  who. 
have  made  investigations  along  this  line, 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  human  beings,  especially  children, 
by  the  use  of  raw  cow's  milk  infected  with 
the  tubercle  badllus.  Whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  herd  should  be  tested  with  tuber- 
culin and  all  animals  that  give  a  reaction 
indicating  the  presence  of  tuberculous, 
should  be  removed.  If  diseased  animals  are 
not  killed,  they  should  be  kept  in  strict 
quarantine,  and  the  milk,  if  used  for  any 
purpose,  should  be  pasteurized.  The  Bang 
method  of  isolation  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory in  the  United  States  except  in  a  very 
few  instances  and  has  therefore  already  been 
largely  discarded. 

City  delivery  b  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  production,  transportation,  and  sani- 
tary handling  in  milk  plants.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  give  more  space  to  this 
important  problem,  which  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  the  general  public. 

About  40  pages  are  devoted  to  recipes, 
among  which  are  ices  and  ice  cream  recipes 
prepared  by  Professor  Mortensen,  Dairy 
Department,  Iowa  State  College.  These  are 
very  excellent.  The  recipe  on  spinach  soup 
speaks  of  cooking  the  spinach  for  30  minutes 
in  3  cups  of  water,  after  which  the  water  is 
drained.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
method  of  preparing  spinach  is  in  common 
use,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
cook  the  spinach  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  without  soda,  and  only  long  enough 
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to  make  it  tender,  thus  producing  a  bright 
green  product  of  mild  flavor.  Steaming 
would  be  even  a  better  method  of  prepara- 
tion since  there  would  be  practically  no  low 
of  soluble  matter. 

Hie  ch^>ter  on  the  food  value  of  milk  is 
very  short  and  somewhat  incomplete. 

The  student  of  home  economics  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  production  and  manu- 
facturing aspects  of  dairy  products  will  find 
much  of  value  in  this  book. 

Jxssix  M.  H00VZK« 

Students*  Manual  of  Faskum  Drawing,  By 
Edith  Young,  Director  of  the  Edith 
Young  Art  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Thirty  lessons  with  conventional  charts. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  &,  Sons  Inc.,  pp. 
107.    12.00. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  thirty  illus- 
trated lessons  which  begin  by  showing  how 
to  draw  the  simplest  dress  fonn;  how  to 
draw  skirts,  waists,  tucks,  ruffles,  coUais, 
sleeves,  and  trimmings;  then  follows  a  group 
of  elementary  lessons  on  such  topics  as  fea- 
tures, arms,  legs,  heads,  and  the  various 
views  of  the  figure;  more  dress  details  and 


suggestions  for  rendering  textures;  perspec- 
tive and  some  suggestions  and  notes  on  the 
various  methods  for  reproducing  drawings. 
In  the  introduction  the  author  has  made 
it  dear  that  the  illustrations  were  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  art  quality  but  that  they 
are  "conventional  charts"  or  diagrams  of  all 
the  details  in  figure  construction  and  dress 
design  which  puzzle  the  young  student.  The 
book  must  thus  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this 
statement  and,  for  its  successful  use,  nearly 
all  the  plates  must  be  supplemented  in  the 
classroom  by  illustrations  which  will  set 
standards  of  beauty  in  line  drawings. 

The  book  is  weU  arranged  and  well  indexed 
so  that  the  desired  material  is  very  easily 
found.  The  text  has  been  adapted  to  the 
person  who  has  had  no  previous  experience 
in  the  technique  of  drawing.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  teach  principles  of  design,  but 
shows  simple  and  direct  methods  of  repre- 
sentation, and  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  "would-be  fashion  artist."  It 
is  a  useful  reference  book  for  high  school  and 
college  students  in  the  costume  design  classes. 

Haxriet  Goldstein^ 
Unhenity  of  Minnesota, 
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Compiled  by  Eda  Losd  Muxphy  and  Lois  Hnx 

BOOKS 

Recipes  and  Menus 

Institution  Recipes.  Emma  Smedley,  6  East  Front  Street,  Media,  Pa.  Arranged  for 
school  lunch  rooms.  Chapter  on  equipment  and  organization  for  school  lunch  room  which 
would  be  practical  for  any  institution. 

Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty,  (Revised  edition.  More  Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fi/iy.) 
Frances  Lowe  Smith.    Whitcomb  &  Bairows,  Boston. 

Manual  for  Army  Cooks,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  Practical  recipes 
for  20-60  men. 

Pastry  for  the  Restaurant.  Paul  Richards.  Hotel  Monthly  Press,  443  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

Low  Cost  Recipes.  Edith  G.  Harbison.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philade^>hia.  For 
family,  but  practical  for  institution. 

Cooking  for  Profit,  Jessup  Whitehead.  Jessup  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Actual 
carrying  out  of  ideas.    Excellent  but  old. 
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How  to  Cut  Food  Costs.  Lenna  Frances  Cooper.  The  Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.    Not  many  redpes  but  practical  suggestions. 

Kitchen  French.    Frank  D.  Parker.    The  Hotel  World,  Chicago. 

100  Portion  War  Time  Recipes,  Bertha  Nettleton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Gives  practical  economies  and  excellent  redpes  for  peace  time. 

Refrigeration 

The  Manufacture  of  Ice  Creams  and  Ices.  J.  H.  Frandsen  and  E.  A.  Markham.  Orange 
Jttdd  Co.,  N.  Y.    Chaps.  14  and  15  on  refrigeration  and  operation  very  good. 

Practical  Cold  Storage.  Madison  Cooper.  Nickerson  &  Collins  Co.,  Chicago.  The- 
ory, design,  and  construction  of  buildings  and  apparatus  for  preservation  of  perishables. 

Cold  Storage:  Mechanical  Refrigeration.  Samud  Sydney.  The  Branch  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago. 

Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  Machinery.  American  Association  of  Rdrigeration  Pro- 
ceedings, N.  Y.,  1910. 

Refrigeration.  Milton  W.  Arrowood.  American  Technical  Sodety,  Chicago.  Design 
I  and  operation  of  cold  storage  plants. 

Sanitary  Refrigeration  and  Ice  Making.  John  Joseph  Cosgrove.  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
C6.,  Pittsbuiie^ 

The  Cost  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration.  A.  F.  Carlson  and  T.  H.  Wright.  A  thesis  kept 
in  college  library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Sanitation 

Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment.    William  P.  Dunbar.    C.  Gri^  &  Co.,  London. 

Disposal  of  Household  Wastes.    W.  P.  Gerhard.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  N.  Y.    Indudes 
sewage  disposal  of  institutions. 
i  Discussion  of  Prevailing  Theories  and  Practices  Relating  to  Sewage  Disposal.    Wynkoop 

I  Kicreted.    Wley,  N.  Y. 

I  Sewage  Disposal.    George  Warren  Fuller.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Modem  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal.  George  Edwin  Waring.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
N.  Y.    For  towns  and  public  institutions. 

House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing.    W.  P.  Gerhard.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Municipal  Housedeaning.    WHliam  Parr  Capes.    K  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
I  The  Economic  Disposal  of  a  Town's  Refuse.    W.  Francis  Goodrich.    J.  Wiley  and  Sons, 

I  N.Y. 

The  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse.  Harry  de  Beri^dey  Parsons.  J.  "V^ey  &  Sons, 
I  N.  Y. 

Modern  Destruction  Practice.    W.  F.  Goodrich.    Griffin  &  Co.,  London. 

Cyclopedia  of  Heating,  Plumbing,  and  Sanitation.  American  School  of  Correspondence, 
I  Chicago. 

Saniiary  Code  for  City  of  Chicago  (1911).    Dept.  of  Health,  Chicago. 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildings.    W.  P.  Gerhard.    J.  ^^^ey  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Guide  to  Sanitary  Inspeaions.    W.  P.  Gerhard.    J.  VfUey  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Foods  and  Sanitation.  E.  H.  Forster  and  Mildred  Weigley.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  N.  Y. 

,  Buying  and  Management 

The  Praaical  Hotel  Steward.  John  Tellman.  The  Hotd  Monthly,  443  S.  Dearborn  St , 
Chicago.    Ideas  on  equipment,  ordering,  and  table  service  for  hotel 

The  Hotd  Waitress.  John  Hearshey.  H.  J.  Bohn  and  Brother,  Chicago.  Duties,  obi'- 
gations,  rights,  and  privileges  of  hotd  waitress. 
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Tk$  Lmek  R^m.  Ftetl  Rkhaidi.  Tlw  Hotd  Monthly,  443  S.  Dettbon  SL,  CUoco. 
Plans,  equipment,  numagemeat,  aooottntbg,  food  and  qnick  nleiy  bills  of  faie^  iBodpti. 

Guid4  to  SoUi  Saus§kt§pmi.    Maiy  £.  Palmer.    The  Hotel  Warid,  CUcafo. 

Smee$s^  MtsUuinmt  FMicUy.    Mife  E.  Weatbiooke.    Ppwghlrefpate,  N.  Y. 

The  Human  EUmefU  m  Or§amkaiiom.  Fiedaic  Meran.  T.  Aadellk  Co.,  N.  Y.  (May 
get  ideas  f xom  lactoiy  management) 

IMucmg  SMmg  Costs.    P.  £.  Derrick    Newnes,  London. 

Tho  Ecomomk  Notdfook.    National  Boaid  of  Y.  W.  C  A.,  K.  Y. 

The  School  Limck  Its  OrgmiMaium  amd  liamagomemt,  Emma  Smediey,  6  E.  Front  St., 
Media,  Pa. 

EmphymmU  UimaamaU.  Daniel  Bloomfield.  H.  W.  V^laon,  N.  Y.  A  compilation  of 
selected  articles  bv  l^^^^^«^  swthoritiffs  on  enmloyment  manacemenL 

Common  Smse  amd  Labor.  Samuel  Crowther.  DoubIedayPage&Co.,GazdenCity«N.Y. 
Discussion  of  labor  pioUems  such  as  labor  unrest,  industrial  democacy,  wagei^  and  profit 
sharing  plans. 

Forsonnd  Admimslralion.  Tead  and  Metcalf .  McGxaw-milBookCo.,N.Y.  Principles 
and  best  prevailing  practice  in  the  field  of  administration  of  human  relations  in  industiy. 

Whan  tk$  Workman  Hdp  Yon  Uanoi^.  WiUiam  Basset.  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.  A 
consideration  of  the  empkyer-employee  situation  today. 


InstrucHon  in  Institution  Administration.  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Columbia  University. 

Handbook  0/  the  AssadaHon  Cafotoria.    National  Board  Y.  W.  C  A.,  N.  Y. 

Sasiaurant  Facilitios  for  SMpyard  Worhors.  Frederick  S.  Cnun.  The  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Division,  U.  S.  Shifting  Board  Emeigency  Fleet  Coiporation,  Phiiaddlphia. 

Wotfare  Work  for  Emfloym  in  Industrial  EitabUskmmtt  in  tha  Umitad  Staias.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Cafeteria   Standards  and  Methods  of  Obtainini  These.^  Nok  Treat     Univosity  of 

PSU0DICAL8 

ilmsTM^Mi  FiW /iwfwo/;  The  Patterson  Publishing  Co.,  25  E^  13.00. 

The  Cat^w,  1495  Biosdway,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Packer  (weekly  newspaper),  536  Wahiut  St,  Kansas  Dty,  Mo.    02.00. 

Dry  Goode  Economiet,  239  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  aty.    Weekly  06.00,  aonthib^  01.75. 

Dry  Goods  Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    03.00. 

Oocer'i  If  Of osHM,  88  Broad  St,  Boston,  Msas.    $1.50. 

Hotel  Bulletin,  Ben  P.  Bmnhani  Printing  Co.,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicafo.    13.00. 

Hotel  Gaeette,  John  Martin,  1400  Bioadway,  New  York  Oty.    02.00. 

Hotel  Monthly,  Jotoi  WQly,  443  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chkago.  ^02i)0. 

Hotd  World,  440  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  OL    04.00. 

Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  53S  North  Dearborn  St^  Chicafs.    9SM. 

Journal  if  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral  St,  Baltimoie,  Md.    02.50. 

TAtf  Moisni  Hof^ita/,  24  E.  Ontario  St,  Chicago.    03.00. 

Tke  Steward,  107-9  West  38th  St,  N.  Y. 

Tea  and  Cofee  Trade  Journal,  79  WaU  St,  New  Yoric  Dty.    $3.00. 
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Univarsity  of  Wisomsin  Summer 
ConneB.  Tlie  gieat  need  for  trained  wo- 
men to  go  into  the  extension  field  in  home 
^mmimira  is  ahown  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  over  fifty-two  positions  to  be  filled 
in  the  northern  and  western  districts;  and 
the  need  will  be  greater  in  July.  Experi- 
enced teachers  who  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  rural  conditions  may  take  a  six 
weeks  sununer  course  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  where  special  courses  are  given 
in  subject  matter,  methods  of  presentation, 
and  training  in  community  needs  and  com- 
munity leadership. 

The  Dquurtment  of  Sociology  is  offering 
q;>ecial  county  field  work  which  may  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  part  of  the  general  train- 
ing, or  courses  in  poultry  and  horticulture 
may  be  elected  as  part  oi  the  training. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall  is  giving 
two  courses  on  the  family:  first,  the  mother 
and  chUdy  and,  second,  the  care  and  feeding 
of  the  older  child.  These  are  especially 
designed  for  the  experienced  teacher  and  for 
the  prospective  home  demonstration  agent 
and  nutrition  specialist  who  wish  to  learn 
the  latest  data  and  methods  of  presentation 
in  feeding  dinic  work. 

Public  health  nursea  will  find  these  two 
courses  very  helpful  in  their  county  work. 
Dr.  Mendenhall  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  home  economics  specialist  or  the  child 
welfare  nurse  because  of  her  wide  experience 
in  extension  work,  her  connection  with  the 
work  o£  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  her  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  of  child  h3rgiene  and  child 


Cotaw  fat  Wmnmnakittg  Adjmtmtntg  in 
Socisl  Work.  The  Committee  on  Home 
EcoDomics  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  offers,  for  the  third  year,  its 


course  in  Homemaking  Adjustments  in  So- 
cial Work,  beginning  Monday,  June  6,  and 
ending  Friday,  July  1,  1921.  This  course 
is  open  to  a  limited  group  of  women  with 
home  economics  training,  who  wish  to  ob- 
serve methods  used  in  various  types  of  sodal 
work  and  receive  practical  experience  in 
social  case  work. 

For  further  information  address  Miss 
Emma  A.  Winslow,  Director  of  June  Course, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  105  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  Oty. 

Univorsity  of  Chicago  Fellowships. 
The  two  fellowships  in  the  home  economics 
department,  which  have  been  offered  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  past  two  3rears, 
are  again  available  for  1921-1922.  Each  one 
carries  $500  and  tuition.  They  are  awarded 
to  the  candidates  who  have  had  the  best 
training  and  experience  and  who  show  the 
greatest  promise  of  ability  to  do  advanced 
work,  including  research  in  any  line  of  home 
econcMnics.  The  courses  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  successful  candidates  will  be 
directed  toward  the  Master's  and  Doctor's 
degrees.  Applications  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation should  be  received  by  the  Chair- 
man oi  the  Department  oi  Home  Economics 
before  June  15. 

FeUowahJ^  in  Sodal-Bcooomic  Re- 
■eardi.  Three  f eUowsbqw  carrying  a  sti- 
pend of  $500  each  are  offered  by  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  to  women 
who  wish  thorough  preparation  for  work  in 
social-economic  research. 

Application  must  be  filed  before  May  first. 
For  further  information  and  application 
blanks,  address  Department  of  Research, 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 
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New   Tork    Nutrition   Coondl*    The 

New  York  Nutrition  Councfl  has  been  f onned 
recently  for  the  puzpose  of  providing  a  means 
of  exchanging  information  concerning  meth- 
ods of  conducting  various  types  of  nutri- 
tional activities.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Rose  of 
Teachers  College  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Coundly  and  Emma  A.  Winalow  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  has  been 
made  secretary.  The  organiring  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Mrs.  Amy  D.  Storer  of  the 
Atlantic  Dividon  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Mary  Arnold  of  the  Babies'  Welfare 
Association,  Lucy  H.  GUlett  of  the  A.  I.  C. 
P.,  and  George  R.  Bedinger  of  the  New 
York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Membership  is  limited  to  representatives 
of  organizations  which  cany  on  nutritional 
activities  as  part  of  their  program.  Bi- 
weekly meetings  are  held  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  arrangement  assumed  by  the 
r^resentatives. 

The  fall  meetings  were  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Momingside  Nutrition  and 
Homemaking  Center,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Experiments,  the  Atlantic  Division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  the  Pediatric  Section  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  cooperating  with 
the  Babies'  Welfare  Association. 

Sally  Lucas  Jean  of  the  Child  Health 
Organization  arranged  a  program  on  Health 
Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools  for 
the  January  meeting.  Nutrition  Classes  in 
Out-Patient  Departments  of  Hospitals  was 
the  subject  for  the  program  on  February 
seventh,  arranged  by  Dr.  Charles  Hendee 
Smith  of  Bellevue  HosfntaL  Grace  Scher- 
merhom  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Education  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  to 
discuss  school  lunch  problems,  and  Bailey 
B.  Burritt,  Director  of  the  A.  L  C.  P.,  is  plan- 
ning for  a  meeting  to  discuss  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  radal  nutritional  problem.  Pro- 
grams for  later  meetings  will  be  in  charge  of 
Dr.  M.  Alice  Asseison  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosa  Association  and  George  R. 
Bedinger  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.    The  final  meet- 


ing of  the  3rear  is  to  be  a  "review  meeting," 
when  reports  will  be  made  by  various  com- 
mittees appointed  to  summarize  the  con- 
clusions rouched  in  previous  discussions. 

The  New  England  Home  Boonomice 
Association  opened  the  new  year  with  a 
meeting  on  January  8.  The  hall  was  filled 
with  attentive  listeners,  showing  that  the 
subject.  The  Problem  of  Feeding  College 
Men  and  Women,  awakens  interest. 

Delegates  were  present  from  nearly  every 
New  England  college  and  many  normal 
schools,  representing  both  the  scientific  and 
the  technical  departments. 

Mrs.  Whiton,  who  buys  all  the  food  mate- 
rials for  WeUesley  College,  paid  high  honor 
to  the  cooks  who  by  their  loyalty  and  skill 
made  satisfaction  possible  during  these  years 
of "  high  jumps  "  in  prices.  The  distribution 
of  the  raw  materials  among  ei^^teen  different 
houses  complicates  her  problem.  Twice  a 
week  she  interviews  every  house  director, 
while  between  times  the  telephone  is  kept 
busy.  For  success,  she  stated  certain  general 
principles :  Give  orders  early  so  that  market- 
men  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  fill  your  order 
acceptably.  Let  the  quality  be  the  best; 
this  does  not  always  mean  "fancy."  When 
prices  are  prohibitive,  change  the  cuts  of 
meat  or  brands  of  goods  but  not  the  grade. 

Miss  Baker,  of  Columbia  University,  gave 
to  the  dietitian  wonderful  opportunities. 
Li  schools  she  should  consider  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  the  students  and 
so  for  their  success  in  study;  in  hospitals, 
her  department  must  not  only  prove  pre- 
ventive and  corrective  of  disease  but  a 
second  aid  in  surgery. 

The  dietitian  should  stand  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  surgeon  and  the  doctor,  and 
the  kitchen  should  be  as  well  equipped  as 
the  medical  and  surgical  departments,  A 
dietitian  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
chemists,  health  officers,  social  workers,  and 
nurses. 

Miss  Baker's  successful  experience  in  feed- 
ing five  thousand  persons  a  day,  from  kinder* 
garten  age  up  through  college  faculty,  made 
forcible  many  practical  suggestions.    A  few 
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only  can  be  given  here.  The  commons  are 
both  popular  and  self-supporting.  Make 
the  first  and  last  impression — soup  and  des- 
sert— above  reproach.  Watch  the  plate 
returns  for  their  educational  value.  With 
student  helpers  for  short  periods,  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  service  can  often  be 
saved  by  the  cafeteria  plan,  over  a  regular 
meal  menu.  The  cafeteria  is  more  popular 
because  the  patrons  can  choose  the  meal 
from  sight  and  usually  therefore  waste  less 
in  both  money  and  food.  Children  are 
served  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  and  grown 
ups  from  four  to  six  per  minute.  Menus 
should  be  made  out  for  6  to  8  days,  or  in 
multiples  of  these,  so  that  repetitions  of  the 
same  foods  on  definite  days  may  be  avoided. 

Miss  Goodrich,  of  Simmons  College,  ap- 
pealed for  more  research  work  in  the  analysis 
of  foods  in  regard  to  costs;  for  more  research 
in  actual  cost  of  the  edible  portion  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food;  and  for  the 
standardization  of  per  capita  costs  so  that  all 
quotations  shall  include  the  same  items  and 
therefore  make  possible  accurate  compari- 
sons. A  few  such  analyses  have  been  made 
in  her  department  with  results  of  definite 
value. 

Discussions,  led  by  Miss  Churchill,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  brou^^t  out  the  representative 
character  of  the  audience  as  well  as  the  scope 
of  the  subject.  Miss  Pierce,  representing 
Princeton;  M.  Vickers,  Executive  Secretary 
of  New  Hampshire  State  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell,  of  Brown  University,  were 
among  the  helpful  contributors. 

The  following  were  a  few  of  the  many 
topics  presented: 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent?  Should  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  do  the  purchasing 
of  the  food?  Should  such  an  agent  supervise 
the  menus?  Most  directors  felt  that  they 
should  also  do  the  purchasing  as  a  matter 
of  efficiency. 

Whether  men  or  women  make  the  best 
cooks  brought  out  widely  different  experi- 
ences. The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  a  supervisor  who   could — and 


would — give  training  had  good  results  from 
either. 

Princeton  uses  all  student  help  directed  by 
students.  Miss  Pierce  believes  that  attend- 
ance at  college  commons  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  the  first  two  3rears,  in  order  to 
make  the  commons  financially  successfuL 

What  is  done  for  students  who  are  unable 
to  eat  the  food  served?  Many  give  a 
glass  of  milk  if  desired,  but  allow  no  other 
change  in  the  meal  served.  Some  serve  spe- 
cially desired  articles  of  food  to  any  one 
table.  This  has  resulted  in  ''Queer  Din- 
ners" given  one  night  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  came  with  definite 
questions  relating  to  the  problems  of  estab- 
lishing and  canying  on  commons.  He  found 
that  these  were,  in  general,  answered,  and  he 
left  with  the  declared  conviction  that  there 
should  be  ''a  trained  woman  in  charge  of 
college  dining  halls." 

This  meeting  proved  so  helpful  that  at  its 
dose  the  request  was  made  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  subject  of  Institutional 
Management  in  the  program  of  the  New 
England  Home  Economics  Association. 

Ceramic  Research.  The  National  Re- 
search Council  and  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  have  established  a  joint  committee 
to  promote  the  investigation  of  scientific 
problems  along  the  lines  of  ceramic  industry 
and  particularly  by  founding  a  series  of  re- 
seardi  fellowships  whose  holders  shall  devote 
their  attention  exclusively  to  this  problem. 
According  to  statements  given  out  by  the 
Council,  the  "ceramic  industries,  including 
brick  and  tile  making,  and  general  crockery 
and  glass  manufacture  as  well  as  ornamental 
potteries,  although  among  the  earliest  ones 
developed  by  man,  have  been  the  last  of 
our  great  manufacturing  industries  to  reach 
the  state  of  an  applied  science.  They  have 
been  based  for  centuries  on  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  trade  secrets,  and  individual  artis- 
try. As  far  as  their  artistic  features  go 
science  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  them,  but 
in  all  other  ways  it  can  ht  of  great  advantage 
to  them." 
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Heifht-Wdi^t  StaadanU.  A  confer- 
ence of  seven  organizations  was  recently 
called  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chaimtan  of 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America, 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  adoptiBg  a  uni- 
focm  table  of  weight  for  heif^t  and  age, 
acceptable  to  alL  Among  the  organizations 
invited  to  the  meeting  were:  American  Child 
Hygiene  Assodatioo,  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation, Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau,  McCoimick  Memo- 
rial Fund,  and  Public  Health  Service. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  siihwtantial 
agreement  between  the  various  tables  now 
in  use,  the  difference  being  chiefly  a  matter 
of  presentation  or  statement. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
table  cmbodjong  the  suggestions  made,  to 
be  presented  at  a  subsequent  meeting  before 
its  final  adoption  and  publication. 

A  PmI  OradnAto  Child  Hyglaita 
Covrte  was  c^pened  kst  November  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Sute  Department  of  Health. 

Tmining  is  given  in  the  fundamentals  of 
pediatrics  and  applied  hygiene  in  social  case 
work  and  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health 
work  with  which  the  child  hygiene  nunes 
come  in  contact. 

The  course  is  now  in  successful  operation 
with  an  attendance  of  fifty-six  nurses. 

The  home  economics  students  at  Eastern 
Kentu^  State  Normal  School  organized 
a  Home  Economics  Cub  early  last  fall. 
The  Club  meets  twice  each  month  on  Thurs- 
day evening  for  a  program  followed  by  a 
social  hour.  The  Club  is  now  working  to- 
ward establishing  a  dub-room  which  the 
home  economics  students  may  use  for  read- 
ing and  resting,  as  well  as  for  social  gather- 
ings and  club  meetings. 

On  December  third,  Home  FconomJca 
Day,   the  Chib  gave  a  i^y^^Princess 


Pieta  and  Prince  Caloric"— from  which 
$11.90  was  made  above  «ipense«.  To  this 
they  added  from  the  treasury  enough  to 
send  a  omtribution  of  $14.00  to  the  EHen 
H.  Richards  Memorial  Fund 

A  Home  Economics  Clubof  twenty  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  the  Schenectady  IQgfa 
Sdiool,  last  September,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  interest  in  the  study  of  home 
economics  and  social  felk>wshq>  between 
members  of  the  dub. 

Dorothy  Grant,  Clara  Laubengayer,  and 
Edith  Sarver  are  honorary  members.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  first  term  were:  presi- 
dent, Margaret  McKeon;  vice-president, 
Beatrice  Steers;  treasurer,  Ivema  HiD;  and 
secretary,  Erma  Schmidt. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission annoimces  open  competitive  ezaoii- 
nations  for  scientific  assistants  on  April  13 
and  14,  and  for  matrons  in  the  Indian 
Service  on  April  13,  May  25,  and  July  6. 
Applications  for  positions  as  dietitians  will  be 
received  up  to  Jime  30,  and  will  be  rated 
without  examination. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Western  Arts 
Assodation  win  be  held  in  Peoria,  Illinois 
May  3  to  6,  indusive.  This  association 
was  formerly  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association,  and  all  those 
interested  In  art,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  education  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  membership 
fee  is  $2.00.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Ruth  Raymond,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Art  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  L. 
R.  Abbott,  Director,  Department  of  Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial  Education, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  For  further  in- 
formation, address  the  Secretary,  234  N. 
Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Anmlcan  Home  Economics  AssodatiMi 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Ocean  Housoi  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Juns  27  to  30.  Furflier 
announcement  will  iqipear  in  the  May  Joomal. 


•  •  •  •  and  Cook  satfs  there's 
a  secret  behind  the  fiai^or 

Bakers  Coconut  has  that  tempting  flavor  of  the 
ripe  coconut  fresh  from  the  Tropics-  YOU'LL 
.  note  its  goodness  the  yety  first  time  you  try  it. 
You'll  realize,  too,  that  coconut  is  real  food,  de^ 
licious  and  nourishing-^as  vvell  as  a  garnish  for 
other  foods. 

There  IS  a  secret  behind  the  wonderful  flavor  of 
BakerV     See  if  YOU  can  find  it  in  the  can. 

/n  f Ac  can;— Bakers  Fresh  Grated  Coconut- 
canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  pocAage;  —  Baker's  Dry  Shred  Coconut 
—  sugar-cured —*  for  those  who  prefer   the   old- 
fa^ioned  kind. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  BeJcer  Recipe  Booklet? 
If  not,  write  for  it  NOW — it's  free. 

THE  FRANKUN  BAKER  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN 
SANITATION 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TABLE,  No.  1607 

STOVES  FLUSH  WITH  TOP  OF  TABLE 


These  are  the  three  points  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  your  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art  Furniture. 

Kewaunee  Fumitiu'e  is  designed  and  built  for  a  single  purpose — ^to  express  the 
highest  ideals  in  these  three  particulars  and  yet  to  come  within  the  range  of  an 
•   economical  buyer. 

You  will  be  interested]  in  Kewaunee  designs,  embod3ang,  as  they  do,  the  co- 
ordinated results  of  your  experience  in  teaching  and  ours  in  manufacturing 
Better  Domestic  Science  equipment  is  absolutely  essential  to  thorough  work  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  and  intelligent  reciprocation  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

For  complete  information  address  the  factory  at  Kewaunee 


Pacific  Sftle»  DiTisfen, 

6th  Floor,  Metropolitan 

BuildiDR, 

Lot  Angeles,  CaL 


LABORATORY       FURNITURE 


109  Lincoln  Street 


CXPFJ{T5 


New  York  Office, 
90  Fifth 


KEWAUNEE.  WIS. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Alexandria,  La.  Spokane  Columbus  Dallaa 

Oklahoma  City  Little  Rock  Jackson  Toftmto. 


TEACHERS  who 
are  brought  in  con- 
stant contact  with 
the  many  improved 
housekeeping      devices 

are  in  an  excellent  position  to  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  the  1900  Cataract  Electric  VVasher. 

Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  parts  to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear 
and  tear!  The  water  is  forced  through  the  clothes 
by  the  movement  of  the  tub  alone-^not  by  the  action 
of  any  parts. 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  the  1900  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  1900.  By 
means  of  this  the  water  is  forced  through  the  clothes 
in  a  figure  8  motion  four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary washer  I 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted 
to  any  position  saves  labor  and  extra  steps.  And  the 
complete  operating  cost  of  the  1900  is  only  a  few  cents 
an  hour. 


Writr  for  our  illustrated  book  "George 
Brinton'i  Wife." 


IQOO  CATARACT  WASHER 


Th9  voter  n 
through  the  dc 
in  a  Affure  8  01 
ment  lour  tisneo 
often  o«  in  tko 
dinarn  ymther. 
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THE  ADULT  WOMAN'S  CHALLENGE  TO  TBE  HOME 

ECONOMICS  TEACHER! 

MRS.  FLOEA  HAKtLEY  GREENE 

Home  economics  is  the  science  and  art  of  bearing,  training,  housing, 
dothing,  and  feeding  the  himian  race,  in  so  far  as  these  activities  axe 
confined  to  the  family  and  to  the  home.  I  give  this  definition  in  order 
that  we  may  have  common  gromid  for  interpreting  the  words  home 
economics.  The  goal  of  home  economics,  as  I  see  it,  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following:  The  nation  that  twenty  years  from  now  has  the  most 
citizens  with  efficient  bodies  and  trained  minds  will  lead  the  world. 

Through  the  entire  period  of  childhood  from  prenatal  life  to  the  end 
of  adolescence,  the  home  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  are  the  great  fac- 
tors in  the  life  of  the  child.  On  them  his  chances  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  happiness  in  any  and  all  of  his  relations  in  life  chiefly  depend.  The 
citizens  of  a  nation  are  the  product  of  the  homes  of  that  country;  the 
home  is  limited  by  the  intelligence  of  the  homemaker.  Education  for 
the  homemaker  is,  therefore,  the  very  foundation  of  aU  sound  national 
life.  The  mother,  as  a  rule,  is  the  dominant  influence  in  the  child's 
life,  and  every  resource  of  education  should  be  at  her  command  in  a 
task  of  such  momentous  importance. 

The  bearing,  training,  dothing,  and  feeding  of  these  citizens  is  the 
life  work  of  women,  and  to  furnish  the  science  and  the  skill  necessary  for 
these  activities  is  the  task  of  home  economics  teachers.  Collecting  the 
facts  of  home  economics  that  are  the  products  of  the  race,  sifting  these 
facts  from  much  undesirable  matter,  and  presenting  them  in  a  form  in 

^  Prasented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Division  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  Atlantic  City,  Febniaiy,  1921. 
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which  they  can  and  will  be  utilized  by  the  women  of  America,  has  been, 
and  is  today,  the  special  work  of  women  trained  in  home  economics. 

You  have  been  scouts  in  the  colonial  sense  of  the  word,  making  new 
trails  through  the  wilderness  of  accumulated  family  precedent,  heir- 
looms of  ancient  custom,  inheritance  of  ancestral  sasrings  and  facts, 
most  of  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  truth.  It  has  been  no  small 
task,  and  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  Many  trails  madie  by  you 
have  proved  to  be  well  made,  and  great  good  has  be^  accomplished  l^ 
you.  Your  impress  has  been  definitdy  stamped  on  the  food  of  dus 
country  already,  and  better  physical  specimens  must  without  question 
be  the  result  of  this  work  of  yours. 

But  I  have  wondered  why  you  do  not  turn  out  more  rosy,  robust, 
energetic  university  girls.  The  girl  who  is  thin  and  bloodless,  with 
gray,  pimpled  skin,  so  characteristic  of  lack  of  proper  nutrition  and 
personal  hjrgiene,  is  seen  too  often  in  the  ranks  of  the  ccdlege  graduate. 
Make  your  teaching  a  personal,  practical  experience  with  your  home 
economics  graduates,  and  live  up  to  3rour  possibilities  and  make  your 
influence  felt  throughout  your  coUege.  A  girl  who  has  lived  her  home 
economics  for  the  four  years  of  her  college  life  will  not  so  quickly  drop 
into  mother's  way  of  doing  things  when  she  goes  back  home. 

You  have  done  much  along  the  line  of  more  sane  dress  for  women, 
but  the  apparel  of  the  present  generation  is  not  based  on  sound  financial, 
artistic,  moral,  or  hygienic  principles,  and  much  more  teaching  must  be 
done  before  this  problem  is  solved. 

While  you  have  accomplished  much  with  the  people  whom  you  have 
touched,  you  have  as  yet  reached  only  one  female  in  two  thousand 
through  alt  your  college,  school,  and  extension  work  and  vocational 
training.  And  this  work,  you  must  recognize,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  in  food  and  clothing.  Without  doubt  these  are  two  essentials 
that  can  best  be  taught  in  groups. 

The  fact  that  only  33  to  35  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  high  schools  elect 
home  economics  courses,  when  such  courses  are  elective  rather  than 
compulsory,  shows  that,  in  general,  home  economics  has  not  met  the 
needs  of  the  girls  or  that  it  is  not  their  strong  interest  at  that  time. 

You  have  been  trsdng  to  teach  more  than  just  food  and  clothing  to 
your  high  school  and  coUege  girls.  You  are  trying  now  to  teach  some- 
thing on  child  care  and  nutrition,  infant  feeding  and  culture,  but  as  a 
rule  you  have  not  found  this  girl  wildly  excited  ovar  baby  foods  or 
deeply  stirred  about  malnutrition  of  school  children.    Her  interest  in 
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it  is  not  vital;  it  is  not  a  real  problem  to  her.  When  she  is  mamed  and 
has  a  baby  of  her  own  or  knows  that  one  is  soon  to  be  h&cSy  the  case  is 
djffoent;  then  her  interest  rises  to  fever  heat.  That  is  the  time  to 
teach  her;  that  is  the  time  when  she  wiQ  really  leem.  What  she  leaxns 
today  on  infant  feeding  wiU  probably  be  passi  when  she  has  a  baby  to 
feed,  so  rapidfy*  is  the  knowleci^  on  this  subject  developing.  A  great 
mistake  made  by  educators  is  that  they  collect  their  data  in  regard  to 
care,  feeding,  and  culture  of  defective  children,  all  of  which  points 
unerringly  to  the  '^ignorance  of  motfaecs,"  and  they  say,  ^^  therefore  we 
will  educate  the  school  giri  in  home  eoonomics."  The  logical  deduction 
is  that  the  adidt  wioman  must  be  educated. 

We  must  acquire  a  new  conception  of  education.  Home  eooiMmncs 
education  must  be  a  continuous  process  for  all  people.  There  abound 
be  no  commencements.  F^faicatinnal  ladlides  must  be  so  anaoged  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  adult  woman  oC  all  stations  in  life  to  procure,  at  the 
time  when  she  needs  it,  the  training  and  inf omxation  that  will  oiaUe 
her  propeiiy  to  care  for  and  train  hei  chfldrea.  it  is  the  adult  woman 
who  must  be  edlucated  in  home  ecaninmwps  in  the  broad  sense  in  iriiidi 
I  use  the  term,  if  we  are  ever  to  remedy  our  wrong  ideab  and  wTong 
results,  both  physical  and  spiritoaL  As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  challenge  of 
the  adult  woman  to  the  home  economics  teacher.  We  adult  women 
need  this  education;  we  cannot  now  obtain  it,  and  never  have  been 
able  to  obtain  it,  in  a  way  in  whidi  we  can  assimilate  it. 

Isolated  lectures  and  goveniment  bulletiiis  wiU  not  solve  Ais  ptoblem. 
The  nearest  aj^roach  to  this  adult  school  b  the  baby  center,  or  cHniCy 
in  Ae  crowded  districts  of  our  large  cities.  They  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  are  didactic  preachments  for  the  most  part,  rather  than  the 
education  of  the  mother  in  the  scientific  principles  and  practice  invdved. 
They  reach  only  the  mothers  of  the  lower  strata,  and  tilie  motheis  of  the 
upper  strata  need  it  just  as  badly.  Moreoviu:,  we  need  more  than 
baby  feeding.  We  need  education  on  all  things  that  go  to  make  an 
ideal  American  home  filled  with  children  who  will  grow  into  adult 
dtisens  with  effide&t  bodies  and  trained  minds.  We  challcaige  the 
home  economics  teaeheis  to  find  the  trail  and  lead  ua  to  it  We  need 
tfasndBig  schoob  and  infonnation  bureaus  where  th<^  adult  woman  can 
find  answers  to  such  problems  as  these:  nutrition,  child  psychology, 
amuMsnait  of  chikiren,  moiat  standards,  obedience,  and  courtesy. 
We  need,  not  dMactic  lectures  which  say  do  this  or  do  that,  but  teadi- 
ing  that  gives  a  oompreheusive  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  of  chemis- 
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try,  physiology,  human  nutrition,  and  preventive  medicine.  A  con- 
tinuation school  for  educating  and  training  adult  women  could  do  this. 

I  know  you  think  we  adult  women  are  conceited,  ignorant,  unmanag- 
able,  not  willing  to  learn.  I  have  found  American  women  in  overwhehn- 
ing  majority  quite  different;  they  are  willing,  teachable,  ignorant,  yes, 
of  the  great  field  of  scientific  fact  on  which  the  science  of  home  econom- 
ics is  based,  but  anxious,  oh,  so  anxious,  to  know  how  to  meet  their 
problems,  both  physical  and  q>iritual. 

The  average  mother  needs  a  definite,  dear-cut  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
logical capital  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  here  the  family 
inheritance,  both  physical  and  educational,  is  often  very  bad.  Take 
the  one  question  of  the  origin  of  life.  The  average  woman  knows  noth- 
ing of  ovulation.  Babies  come  by  chance,  or  God  sends  them;  one 
needs  no  further  proof  of  this  condition  than  the  widespread  effort  at 
legal  birth  control.  If  a  woman  knows  nothing  of  ovulation,  it  follows 
that  she  knows  nothing  of  the  external  influences  that  affect  the  germ 
cells.  The  actual  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  germ  cell  is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  average  adult  woman.  Venereal  disease  and  its  blasting  influence  on 
the  germ  cells,  its  destruction  of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn,  is  a  thing  that 
some  doctors  know  and  take  measures  to  remedy,  but  it  is  not  the  valued 
possession  of  the  adult  woman^ 

The  average  adult  woman  cannot  answer  the  simplest  questions  of 
her  yoimg  child  on  the  origin  of  life,  and  she  does  not  possess  a  vocabu- 
lary free  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity  with  which  to  discuss  with  the 
child  these  vital  problems.  The  adolescent  child,  with  his  strongly 
developed  sensuous  impulses  and  poorly  developed  judgment  and  will, 
is  out  of  her  reach  because  she  has  little  knowledge  of  his  physiology  or 
psychology. 

The  tiny  boy  that  asks  his  mother  where  baby  sister  came  from,  has  a 
right  to  an  intelligent  answer.  How  many  of  them  ever  get  it?  And 
yet  at  that  moment  there  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  relationship 
of  truth  and  confidence  which  would  enable  the  mother  to  guide  the 
small  lad  past  the  thousand  dangers  that  will  beset  him  dming  adoles- 
cence.   May  I  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  it  can  be  done? 

This  child  had  spent  his  early  life  in  town  and  knew  little  of  animal 
life.  He  did  know  that  chickens  came  out  of  ^gs.  One  day  when 
he  was  five  years  old,  he  was  walking  with  his  mother  over  a  mountain 
trail  and  they  came  upon  the  shell  of  a  robin's  egg.  She  remarked_^ 
him,  "A  baby  robin  came  out  of  that  shell."    He  studied  the  shell  a 
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moment  and  then  said,  "Do  all  birds  come  out  of  eggs?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply.  A  moment's  silence,  and  then  he  said,  "Do  all  animals  come 
out  of  eggs?"  "Yes,"  she  answered.  "Did  I  come  out  of  an  egg, 
mother?"  "Yes,"  came  the  reply,  wonderingly.  "Mother,  where 
was  that  egg?"  "Inside  my  breast,  laddie,  close  to  my  heart  where  I 
could  keep  it  safe  and  warm."  "Did  you  know,  mother,  when  I  was  in 
the  egg?"  "Yes,  sop,  I  knew."  He  laughed  a  happy  little  laugh  and 
continued  anxiously,  "Were  you  glad,  mother?"  "Yes  mother,  was 
very,  very  glad." 

As  this  child  grew  up  this  mother  answered  truthfully  alwajrs  the 
questions  asked.  Sometimes  the  questions  were  most  far-reaching  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  answer,  and  then  the  mother  said,  "That  question 
can  wait.  You  do  not  need  to  know  now  since  you  would  not  under- 
stand, but  as  you  grow  older  mother  will  tell  you."  There  came  a 
time  when  the  question  was,  "Mother,  how  does  life  get  into  the  tiny 
^gg?"  This  was  the  mother's  chance  to  tell  her  child  that  the  germ 
plasma  in  his  body  was  a  direct  gift  from  God,  a  tiny  bit  of  immortal 
human  life  given  to  him  through  his  parents  and  to  be  passed  on  by  him 
to  his  own  children.  This  was  her  opportimity  to  make  that  child 
feel  himself  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  possibility  of  his  power  of  the 
creation  of  himian  life,  to  make  him  realize  that  in  these  tiny  immortal 
cells  was  wrapped  up  all  the  love,  the  hope,  the  inspiration,  and  the 
struggles  of  countless  ancestors  of  his,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
destroy  or  perfect  this  heritage  of  the  ages. 

We  have  all  been  much  concerned  about  the  moral  welfare  of  our 
yoimg  men  and  yoimg  women  as  influenced  by  a  world  war.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  be  so  concerned.  I  think  sometimes  that  ignorance  of 
mothers  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our  trouble  that  comes  from  social 
immorality.  We  have  not  known  how  to  prdsent  the  great  fact  of 
origin  of  life  and  immortality  of  the  germ  cell  to  our  children.  When 
it  comes  to  matters  of  sex,  we  have  said  "don't"  to  our  daughters  and 
kept  silent  with  our  sons.  When  our  children  have  chosen  mates,  we 
have  asked  what  is  the  social  standing  or  the  bank  accoimt  of  the  chosen 
one,  when  we  should  have  asked.  Is  the  germ  cell  of  this  person  and  his 
family  free  from  taint  of  alcohol,  insanity,  or  venereal  disease?  This  is 
the  ideal  to  be  upheld  in  our  home.  We  must  teach  our  children  the 
facts  of  life  and  hold  always  before  them  the  highest  physical  and  spirit- 
ual ideals. 

The  home  economics  extension  work,  with  the  pig  club,  the  canning 
dub,  the  shirtwaist  dub,  has  been  of  great  hdp  to  the  adult  rural  woman 
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in  the  solution  of  social  and  educational  problems.  The  town  and 
the  city  woman  needs  similar  help. 

The  places  are  rare  where  a  mother  can  go  and  get  reliable,  exact 
information  on  a  problem  of  character  building  in  her  child.  Where  has 
her  education  been  a  failure,  that  she  is  not  able  to  share  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  her  children?  Who  shall  teach  her  that  she  has  failed  in 
making  an  ideal  American  home  if  her  children  are  not  content  at  home, 
and  are  not  willing  to  find  their  amusements  in  her  home  but  must  go 
to  the  '^ movie"  or  to  a  dance  away  from  home  for  satisfactory  enteiv 
tainment? 

I  have  daborated  only  one  of  the  many  subjects  in  which  the  adult 
woman  and  the  home  need  you.  You  can  outline  the  problems  of 
nutrition,  clothing,  child  training,  housing,  home  sanitation,  home 
nursing,  amusements,  and  so  forth. 

To  teach  all  that  the  adult  woman  needs  would  require  a  university 
faculty,  you  exclaim.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  do  not  urge  that  you 
be  experts  in  psychology,  sanitation,  chemistry,  biology,  preventive 
medicine,  and  a  dozen  others  vital  to  the  education  of  an  adult  woman; 
but  I  do  urge  that  you  select  from  the  faculties  with  which  you  are 
connected  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  as  shall  give  the  adult  woman 
what  she  needs  to  meet  her  daily  problems  of  bearing,  training,  feedix^, 
and  dothing  the  children  of  the  race,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  adult 
women  of  your  state  to  avail  themsdves  of  this  priodess  opportunity. 
We  can  learn  to  use  microscopes  and  charts.  We  can  be  tau^t  calories 
and  chromosomes,  proteins  and  prophylaxis.  Many  national  and  state 
assodations  await  your  call  with  trained  workers  and  lantern  slides  and 
films  to  hdp  you. 

The  Red  Cross  is  ready  with  nurses  to  carry  some  of  these  lessons 
into  the  home.  The  American  Medical  Assodation  has  long  been  at 
our  command  with  much  that  we  need  in  this  work.  Tbe  National 
Hygiene  Association  is  amdous  and  willing  to  give  its  most  vital  infor- 
mation. The  United  States  Health  authorities  are  trying  to  give 
needed  help.  Can  you  not  coordinate  all  these  for  us  and  find  a  way  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  adult  woman? 

As  a  representative  of  the  two  million  and  m<H:e  dub  women  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  Assoctation  of  Collegiate  Almnnae, 
and  as  a  member  of  your  own  Council,  I  b^  of  you  to  see  this  great 
opportimity  to  give  to  the  world  the  greatest  possible  educational 
advice.  The  Fess  Bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  furnish  the  finance;  you  must 
furnish  the  brains,  the  plan,  and  the  teadhers. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIET  IN  LABRADOR^ 

VIVIA  B.  APPLETON,  M.D. 
Instructor  in  PMatrics^  Uniursity  of  Calif  omia 

The  character  of  the  food  supply  in  Labrador  along  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing  the  effects  of  a 
simplified  cereal-meat  diet  on  a  large  group  of  people  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  under  fairly  constant  conditions.  Stefansson  and  other 
arctic  explorers  have  described  the  camiverous  diet  of  people  in  polar 
regions.  A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  simplified  diets  on  the  development  and  health 
of  animals.  Very  little  consideration,  however,  has  been  given  the 
dinical  evidence  offered  in  this  region  where  people  live  on  a  diet  very 
low  in  vitamines  and  where  deficiency  diseases  occur  not  uncommonly. 
The  following  observations  were  made  during  the  winter,  spring,  a|id 
early  summer  of  1919-1920  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  diet 
in  this  region  and  the  incidence  of  diseases  supposed  to  be  of  nutritional 
origin. 

DIETARY 

Conditions  remain  fairly  constimt  because  food  supplies  are  ordered 
in  the  fall  to  last  until  the  following  summer,  or  even  for  the  entire  year. 
Anjrthing  that  has  not  been  procured  before  navigation  closes  in  Decem- 
ber caimot  be  had  before  the  ice  breaks  up  again  in  June.  One  winter 
mail  comes  via  Quebec,  but  it  requires  three  months  by  dog  team,  and 
parcels  are  not  accepted.  Small  surplus  supplies  are  kept  in  little  stores 
along  the  ^'coast/'  but  these  change  the  amount  consiuned  rather  than 
the  kind  of  food.  In  1919-1920,  navigation  closed  December  eighth 
and  did  not  reopen  until  June.  The  first  mail  steamer  arrived  May 
thirtieth,  but  very  little  freight  was  brought  before  the  end  of  June. 

White  Flour.  Bread  made  of  white  flour  is  the  chief  article  of  diet. 
One  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour  are  consumed  per 
person  per  year.  Whole  wheat  flour  would  be  much  more  wholesome  in 
such  a  restricted  diet,  but  the  people  do  not  like  it.  When  ill  and  given 
whole  wheat  flour,  patients  take  it  as  they  would  any  other  medicine, 
but  they  never  buy  it  for  themselves.    Probably  no  other  group  of 

^InvMtigatian  fondtictH  an  a  fund  piovided  by  the  Buieaa  of  Social  Ednoation  of  the 
Natiooal  Boaid  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Grenfell  AasodatiaiL 
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people  so  successfully  avoided  eating  war  bread.  To  be  siure,  extra 
cereals  were  required  to  be  bought  with  a  given  quantity  of  white  flour, 
but  these  cereals  were  often  used  as  dog  food.  This  was  not  from  any 
lack  of  patriotism,  for  men  enlisted  courageously,  but  bread  is  veritably 
their  staff  of  life  and  they  prefer  it  white.  They  come  dangerously  near 
trying  to  "live  by  bread  alone."  Everywhere  we  foimd  good  bread, 
whether  made  with  hops  or  dry  yeast  cakes. 

Meat  and  Fish.  An  average  family  of  eight  persons  has  one  or  two 
barrels  of  salt  meat,  either  pork  or  beef,  two  to  four  quintals  of  salt  fish, 
and  one  to  three  barrels  of  salt  herring.  Game  is  the  only  fresh  meat 
eaten.  Formerly  it  was  plentiful,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  very 
scarce.  No  rabbits  were  shot  last  winter  and  only  one  deer  within  a 
distance  of  two  himdred  miles.  Partridges  (ruffed  grouse)  were  some- 
what more  common  throughout  the  winter  and  water  fowls  of  various 
sorts  were  plentiful  in  the  fall  and  late  spring.  Trout  are  caught  through 
ice  holes  in  the  brodcs  as  early  as  May.  The  cod  comes  late  in  June  and 
salmon  soon  after,  and  then  the  fishing  season  continues  imtil  November, 
so  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  fish  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Seal  meat  is  abundant  during  the  first  half  of  June.  It  comes 
as  a  very  welcome  food  when  supplies  are  scarce,  but  many  persons  who 
have  not  eaten  meat  for  a  long  time  have  been  made  very  ill  by  seal 
meat,  probably  from  too  sudden  increase  in  protein.  One  man  was 
seen  in  collapse,  almost  pulseless  and  with  a  temperature  so  low  that  it 
would  not  register.  He  recovered  n^idly  however,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Meats  are  usually  stewed,  often  with  a  dumpling  sort  of  "pud- 
ding'^  to  take  the  place  of  vegetables. 

Molasses.  Molasses  is  used  commonly  in  place  of  sugar.  Most 
families  have  a  small  supply  of  sugar  for  guests,  but  ordinarily  they  use 
molasses  instead.  Twenty  gallons  of  molasses  per  person  per  year  is  a 
usual  supply.    It  is  not  the  best  molasses. 

Vegetables.  The  more  prosperous  families  have  from  one  to  two 
barrels  of  potatoes  and  one  or  two  barrels  of  turnips  (rutabagas).  When 
gardens  have  been  successful  the  supply  of  potatoes  may  be  larger.  A 
sack  of  onions  is  provided  in  a  few  cases  but  is  not  usual.  Rice  is  not 
used  generally,  but  a  few  families  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  Dried  peas  are  eaten  almost  universally  once  or  twice  a  week 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  the  usual  quantity  being  twenty  to  forty 
gallons  per  family.  Some  families  have  also  a  smaller  quantity  of  dried 
beans.    The  years  when  gardens  have  been  successful  the  cabbage  may 
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last  until  nearly  December.  Dock  {Rumex  sp.)  and  Alexander  plant 
{Sfnymium  olusatrum)  can  be  used  as  greens  as  early  as  June,  but  they 
are  very  little  eaten.  Dock  is  plentiful.  It  has  a  lance-shaped  leaf  of 
pinkish  hue  when  young  and  tastes  very  like  spinach  when  cooked. 
Alexander  plant  has  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  parsley  when  freshly 
picked.  We  found  both  very  palatable,  but  our  patients  ate  them  only 
when  convinced  how  wholesome  they  axe. 

Fruil.  Small  quantities  of  canned  fruit  are  provided  for  guests  or 
f£tes  but  can  scarcdy  be  counted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  diet.  Nearly 
every  family  has  ten  or  twenty  pounds  of  raisins,  which  are  used  chiefly 
in  buns  or  in  boiled  pudding  served  with  meat  and  gravy.  A  few  pounds 
of  dried  apricots  or  dried  apples  axe  commonly  provided  and  eaten  as 
jam.  Occasionally  a  family  has  figs  or  prunes.  About  the  only  fresh 
fruit  eaten  is  the  berries  which  grow  nearly  everywhere.  Those  eaten 
most  commonly  are  partridge  berries  (MitcheUa  repens)  and  another 
berry,  unknown  in  our  climate,  called  bake  apple  (Rubus  ckamaemarus) . 
Sometimes  they  are  preserved  by  cooking,  without  sugar,  but  usually 
they  axe  placed  fresh  in  a  jar  or  barrel  and  cooked  just  before  eaten,  or 
are  used  fresh  as  a  filling  for  cakes  as  a  special  treat.  As  berries  were 
scarce  last  year,  most  families  had  only  three  or  four  gallons,  while 
others  had  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty.  In  regions  where  berries 
are  plentiful  one  and  a  half  or  two  barrels  are  looked  upon  as  a  proper 
supply  for  a  large  family. 

Butter  Substitute,  CoVs  butter  was  not  used  except  by  the  very 
few  families  who  have  cows.  The  fact  that  it  costs  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  the  butter  substitute  which  is  universally  used  makes  it  prohibitive. 
Twenty  pounds  of  butter  substitute  per  person  is  considered  an  ample 
supply  for  a  year.  The  poorer  families  sometimes  have  as  little  as  ten 
pounds  per  person  or  even  less. 

MUk.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  both  used,  the  sweetened 
condensed  being  the  most  popular.  Powdered  milk  is  very  rarely  bought. 
Two  cases  of  milk  are  considered  a  generous  supply  for  a  family  for  a 
year.  The  poor  get  only  a  can  at  a  time  and  may  have  only  a  dozen 
cans  during  the  winter.  Thirteen  cows  and  three  goats  were  the  only 
source  for  fresh  milk  for  a  scattered  population  of  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  Cattle  are  fed  so  little  and  such  poor  hay  that  they 
give  little  or  no  milk  in  winter.  Fresh  milk  is  therefore  a  luxury  and  a 
rare  treat  even  for  the  sick.  The  same  may  be  said  of  eggs.  A  few 
people  have  fowls,  but  they  lay  only  in  summer.    Both  chickens  and 
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COWS  have  to  be  guarded  very  carefully  to  keep  the  dogs  from  killing 
them.  This  danger,  together  with  difficulty  in  procuring  hay  and  grain, 
and  ignorance  as  to  how  to  make  them  productive,  have  kept  the  fisher- 
men from  having  cows  and  chickens.  No  eggs  are  imported  Egg 
powder  is  used  sparingly  in  making  cakes.  Fresh  milk  is  always  scalded 
immediately  to  facilitate  the  rising  of  the  cream.  Practically  all  the 
cream  is  used  for  making  butter,  and  only  skim  milk  is  employed  for 
other  purposes. 

Tea.  Every  family  has  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  tea  per  year. 
It  is  the  universal  beverage,  and  two  or  three  cups  are  taken  at  eveiy 
meal  by  young  and  old.  Tea  is  usually  boiled  and  is  very  strong.  Five 
or  six  meals  may  be  served  a  day,  but  bread  and  butter  and  tea  sweetened 
with  molasses  are  the  basis  of  each,  and  often  this  is  alL  Meat  is  eaten 
usually  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  are  also  salt  fish  and  dried  peas. 

By  February  people  with  scant  supplies  had  little  left  but  flour  and 
tea.  Some  time  in  April  supplies  of  potatoes  and  rutabagas  were 
exhausted.  Condensed  milk,  salt  meat,  and  even  salt  fish  were  getting 
very  scarce.  In  May  everybody's  supply  of  everything  but  flour  was 
low  or  exhausted.  New  summer  supplies  did  not  begin  to  arrive  until 
late  in  Jime. 

DISCUSSION 

We  have  here  a  diet  chiefly  of  cereals.  There  is  an  excess  in  carbo- 
hydrate and  at  least  a  partial  deficiency  in  vitamines  and  suitable 
protein.  Growth  in  the  children  is  retarded,  more  markedly  in  the 
poorer  families.  Deficiency  diseases  were  less  common  than  would  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  such  a  deficient  dietary.  Only  isolated  cases 
developed  five  or  six  months  af ta:  fresh  food  was  lacking  in  the  diet, 
and  two  or  three  months  after  the  supplies  had  been  cut  down  to  a 
minimum.  An  increase  in  general  nervous  instability  was  evident  by 
the  end  of  March.  Psychoses  and  insanity  became  much  more  frequent. 
Most  of  these  patients  recovered  completely  on  proper  diet.  Night- 
blindness'  became  common  during  April.    A  few  cases  of  beriberi, 

^Editor's  note— The  folhwing  extraa  from  a  leUer,  wriikn  by  Dr.  AppleUm  to  Dr.  C.  F. 
Langwor^  since  the  foregomg  artick  was  accepted  for  pubUcaUon  i»  the  Jouxnal,  pms  Dr. 
Appieton^s  more  receiU  opknon  ahmU  tke  eattse  of  nigkt4di$id$tess: 

**I  believe,  after  goii^  over  my  notes  time  and  again  and  changing  my  mind  several 
times,  that  night-blindness  is  a  negative  after-image  following  long  exposure  to  the  dawLlfng 
ghire  of  the  sun  on  the  snow.  At  first  the  neurotic  element  seemed  importuxt,  becaoie  it 
came  in  Apfil  when  nervous  instability  seemed  the  predominating  result  of  poor  diet;  in 
regions  where  deficiency  diseases  were  rare;  and  occurred  not  in  families  or  exclusively  among 
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edema,  zerophthalima,  scurvy,  and  pellagra  ivere  seen  in  May.  The 
substances  in  food  necessary  for  promoting  normal  growth  and  health 
must  be  only  partially  lacking,  and  so  it  would  seem  that  they  are  much 
more  widely  distributed  in  food  than  is  usually  supposed.  Vitamines 
are  probably  provided  in  part  by  the  wild  berries,  small  quantities  of 
condensed  milk  and  v^etables,  and  molasses.  The  importance  of  tea 
in  the  diet,  together  with  the  relative  scarcity  of  deficiency  diseases 
f<dlowing  such  a  restricted  diet,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  vitamines 
present  in  tea  are  of  consideraUe  value. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  spruce  beer,  made  from  yoimg  spruce 
tips,  is  a  popular  beverage  in  spring.  Early  explorers  in  this  region  are 
said  to  have  prevented  scurvy  by  using  a  pine  infusion.  ''Beer"  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  over  the  broken  spruce  tips  is  a  mild  and  pleasant 
drink,  whether  fermented  or  unfermented.  When  made  by  boilii^, 
however,  it  is  very  bitter  but  is  popularly  considered  an  excellent  old- 
iashioned  ''spring  tonic."  Another  very  surprising  and  interesting 
finding  was  the  fact  that  popular  belief  attributes  curative  value  to 
raw  bird's  liver  for  night-blindness.  Careful  investigation  traced  this 
belief  to  tradition  and  not  to  any  modem  medical  advice. 

the  very  poor  but  among  groups  of  people.  A  purely  neurotic  etiology  is  excluded  by  the 
iact  that  the  night-blindness  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  men  and  that  it  responds  readily 
to  axy  treatment;  oiily  two  cases  could  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  women. 

"The  bird's  liver  treatment  seemed  to  point  to  a  real  deficiency  disease,  but  in  most  cases 
one  liver  was  enough  and  more  were  not  taken.  If  this  were  a  deficiency  disease,  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  region  where  beriberi  and  xerophthalmia  were  common,  but  it  was 
most  common  in  a  village  wliere  these  diseases  were  absent.  Its  frequency  increased  during 
April  or  early  May  and  then  decceased,  although  the  scarcity  of  food  became  more  and  more 
acute  and  was  not  relieved  lintil  June.  It  was  coincident  in  season  with  snow-blindness  and, 
like  it,  disappeared  with  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  two  did  not  occur  in  the  same  person 
or  following  one  another.  Night-blindness  does  not  occur  during  the  dark  winter  days,  or 
after  doll  days,  or  in  summer  when  the  ground  is  free  from  snow.  It  varies  in  intensity  and 
is  usually  intermittent,  probably  dependent  on  the  brightness  of  the  day  or  the  amount  of 
exposure.  It  is  most  common  in  young  adults  engaged  in  out-of-door  pursuits;  women  rarely 
go  out,  and  so  escape.  It  is  described  as  a  blindness  that  comes  on  at  twilight;  the  eyes 
'fed  weak  all  day  and  then  there  is  a  doud  at  night'  The  person  affected  can  see  a  light 
no  matter  how  blind,  but  can  see  nothing  else.  Convalescents  here  are  similarly  blind  after 
reading  too  long.  Any  one  can  experimentally  get  a  like  after-image  by  looking  at  a  white 
sheet  or  book  under  a  strong  light  at  night. 

"The  Iveatment  cures,  because  the  patient  who  submits  tz>  treatment  remains  in  the 
house.  Night-blindness  must  be  a  retinal  fatigue  rather  than  an  inflammation,  aa  in  the 
case  of  snow-blindness  in  which  the  photophobia  is  extreme.  Poor  diet  may  increase  the 
probability  of  seeing  after-images  just  as  fatigue  does." 
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STUNTS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  WORKERS 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
home  economics  has  developed.  Since  the  days  when  "domestic 
science''  invited  its  first  followers  to  consider  the  delights  of  being 
"cooking  teachers/'  and  "domestic  art"  beckoned  alluringly  to  the 
sewing  machine,  we  have  travelled  far  on  the  road  to  professional  con- 
sciousness. As  a  group,  however,  we  do  not  yet  realize  to  the  full  our 
potential  power.  Flushed  with  the  victory  of  our  well-fought  fight  for 
academic  recognition,  we  may  go  down  to  defeat  if  we  array  ourselves 
against,  or  even  fail  to  support,  certain  forces  now  making  themselves 
felt.  Obviously,  we  cannot  all  be  brilliant  technicians  in  food  or  textile 
laboratories,  but  let  us  not  forget  those  other  laboratories,  where  are 
being  worked  out  problems  of  human,  rather  than  of  chemical,  rela- 
tionships. Moreover,  is  it  not  in  these  same  larger  social  laboratories 
that  the  work  of  chemist  or  pedagogue  is  destined  to  reach  fullest 
fruition,  and  receive  adequate  appreciation? 

The  co5peration  between  home  economics  workers  and  social  service 
is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this.  No  one  questions  the  breadth 
of  common  interest  between  home  economics  and  forces  that  are  socially 
remedial.  Visiting  housekeeping,  hospital  dietetics,  settlement  dasses, 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  tested  lines  of  team  work  open  to  the  home 
economist.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize,  however,  what  it  may 
mean  to  work  in  the  largest  field  of  all,  that  is,  with  the  great  and  unor- 
ganized masses  of  the  housekeepers  of  the  nation. 

An  increasing  number  of  home  economics  spedaUsts  are  taking  their 
training  and  scholarship  into  the  so-called  "commercial  world"  and  are 
serving  as  connecting  links  between  their  profession,  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer,  and  the  public.  This  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  "stunts" 
in  home  economics,  written  in  the  hope  that  other  workers  may  be 
induced  to  tell  other  stories  of  yet  other  stunts. 

The  advertisement  of  a  large  milk  company  in  New  York  came  under 
the  eye  of  a  home  economist  who  is  by  way  of  liking  to  seek  new  trails. 
"The  man  who  wrote  that,"  she  said  to  herself,  "had  the  right  idea, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  use  it  to  best  advantage.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
him."  So  much  for  the  initial  contact.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
convince  the  company  that  to  organize  their  publicity  on  an  educational 
basis  would  be  "good  business."    The  home  economist  was  quite 
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thrilled  at  the  thought  of  counting  her  students  by  the  hundred — she 
did  not  guess  that  it  was  to  be  by  the  thousand — so  the  experiment 
began. 

Since  the  underlying  principle  on  which  the  work  was  based  called 
for  unsolicited  cooperation  from  the  public,  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
small  office  in  one  of  the  stores  operated  by  the  company  for  the  sale 
of  dairy  products.  The  store  chosen  was  in  up-town  Manhattan, 
where  the  patronage  was  made  up  of  well-to-do,  English-speaking 
families  with  young  children.  Later,  if  the  e]q)eriment  should  prove 
successful,  the  worker  argued,  a  center  might  be  established  in  a  down- 
town store.  At  first,  however,  it  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  plan 
to  have  instant  and  complete  understanding  from  those  who  came  to 
the  bureau. 

A  registered  nurse,  in  uniform,  was  stationed  in  the  prettily  fitted 
up  show  window  of  the  store.  A  scale  stood  near.  A  weight  chart 
hung  over  the  nurse's  desk,  ready  to  record  the  stories  of  progress  to 
be  made  toward  normal  weights.  A  card  that  read  as  follows  was  sent 
to  every  family  living  within  a  given  radius: 

TO  ALL  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

Perhaps  children  in  your  family  are  already'  drinking  milk.  We  hope  so. 
If  you  are  interested  in  having  a  special  dietary,  planned  to  meet  the  needs 

of  any  child  in  which  you  are  interested,  you  may  call  at 

Avenue,  at  any  time  between  9.30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

The  women  who  have  charge  of  the  bureau  have  had  wide  experience  in  feed- 
ing children.  The  director  has  taught  at  a  well-known  university;  the  nurses 
are  graduates  of  well-known  schools. 

Yours  for  strong  citizens, 

:  Company. 

Within  a  week  children  were  coming  in  unending  streams,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  month,  the  bureau  has  on  its  books  the  record  and 
history  of  fifteen  hundred  children.  This  number  is  limited  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  nurses  are  turning  away  new  applicants,  until  such 
time  as  the  staff  shall  have  made  plans  for  proper  analysis  of  data,  as 
a  basis  for  developing  the  work. 

All  who  are  interested  are  given  an  announcement  outlining  the  infor- 
mation the  bureau  has  to  offer,  and  the  educational  contests  that  it 
proposes  to  conduct.  Each  child  is  given  a  weight  card,  with  the  number 
corresponding  to  his  number  on  the  wall  chart,  so  that  the  nurses  can 
see  at  a  glance  just  what  to  do  next 
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At  the  doee  of  the  three-moBths'  period  allotted  for  testing  thepaUic 
interest,  the  boieau  is  deciding  on  future  policies.  The  three  main 
lines  of  endeavor  are:  the  neighborhood  work  centering  in  the  bureau; 
a  new  neighborhood,  wheie  undenkourishinent  k  a  definite  problem; 
outside  contacts  in  sdioob. 

Before  anjrthiog  further  could  be  develqjed  it  was  necessary  to  put 
the  work  on  the  prcrfesaonat  map.  How  to  do  it  was  a  nice  question 
in  human  and  professional  relatioBsh^I  Finally,  an  invitation  con- 
ference was  called  at  dke  Academy  d  Medicine,  as  being  neutral  ground, 
and  to  this  meeting  were  asked  representatives  of  Cohmibia  University, 
the  Chfld  Health  Organiaation,  the  Diet  Kitchen  Association,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  medical  prafession,  the  Dietitiaiis  Association, 
the  Home  Economics  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Charity  Organization 
Sodety,  and  varicos  other  ocganizationa.  The  ensu^  discussion 
mariLed  a  point  in  the  development  of  home  eccmomics.  The  fact  that 
sodi  autiiorities  were  interested  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all  meant  that 
the  profession  is  a  living  force  in  the  worid  d  social  activity. 

Just  what  form  the  professional  cooperation  will  take  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  since  both  the  worker  in  charge  and  the  various  consultants 
realize  that  it  must  be  done  carefully.  The  fact  remains,  howevar, 
that  there  will  be  cooperation,  the  director  oi  the  project  holding  herself 
responsible  to  three  groups:  the  company,  the  professional  group,  and 
the  housewives.    This  means  real  team  work. 

Meantime,  a  fellow  profession  has,  it  seems  to  some  of  us,  a  message.^ 

''Let  us  have  no  illusions  about  this  thing  we  call  a  profession.  .  .  . 
The  attainment  of  recognition  may  ....  bring  with  it  a  self-satis- 
faction, an  intolerance  of  new  ideas  and  new  blood  that  is  the  essence 
of  destructiveness.    It  was  this  which  happened  to  the  medieval  guilds. 

''Back  of  all  the  great  professions  there  is  a  tradition — of  men,  of 
methods,  of  ethical  standards.  Partly  it  is  that  traditkm  widch  gifes 
them  dignity,  which  makes  tilem  greater  than  a  mere  aggregation  td 
individuals.  And  partly  also  it  fa  that  tradition  over  which  cmistmctive 
evdution  stumbles,  in  the  face  of  which  new  ideas  falter.  •  •  •  If 
ever  we  reach  the  point  where  new  ideas  are  frowned  iipon,  where  indi* 
viduals  for  their  lack  of  orthodoxy  are  denied  a  hearing,  where  we  are 
static  and  not  dynamic — then  we  might  better  never  have  began  at 
all.'' 

*  Hie  profeaaioQ  alluded  to  is  social  wotfc.  The  message  is  from  7^  Compass  (March, 
1921),  published  by  the  National  Sodal  Workers'  Exchange,  130  E.  32d  St,  K.  Y.  City. 
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RELATION  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK  TO  THE 

RURAL  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY* 

GERTRUDE  WARREN 
AssisUmi,  Boys' and  Girb^  CM  Work,  Nartk  and  West,  Unii$iStat&Ikpa^^ 

Boys  and  girls  together  are  the  group  throu^  which  those  engaged  in 
the  extension  of  farm  and  home  practices  believe  that  they  can  build 
most  permanently  in  raising  standards  of  living,  lessening  home  labor, 
and  developing  leadership  whereby  the  rural  family  as  a  whole  may  be 
assisted  to  a  higher  plan  of  ''self  help"  and  community  consciousness. 
Young  people  are  easily  molded  in  right  habits  and  standards,  and 
are  the  group  reached  on  the  threshold  of  the  most  intensive  period 
of  hiunan  usefulness  as  farmers  and  homemakers.  Through  their 
enthusiastic  participation  in  helping  to  solve  home  problems  they  them- 
selves acquire  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  rural 
home  life. 

The  methods  used  in  the  club  activities  are  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
dplss  underlying  the  agricultural  extension  system  that  reaches  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  system  has  been  organized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  land- 
grant  collies  and  county  extension  organizations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  and  other  acts  of  Congress 
and  state  legislatures.  Demonstrations  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  community,  by  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  are  the  chief  means 
by  which  this  work  is  done.  It  is  backed  by  the  research  systems  of 
the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  brings  to  the  farmers  and  the  homemakers  the  new 
information  that  is  deemed  practical  and  useful.  By  conducting  a 
particular  phase  of  the  farm  or  home  business  and  putting  into  opera- 
tion methods  that  have  been  found  to  be  practicable,  boys  and  girls 
are  enabled  to  aid  materially  in  solving  economic  problems  and  to  raise 
standards  in  the  community  in  a  single  year. 

For  example,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  poor  quality  of  the 
homemade  bread  and  the  insufficient  amount  used  is  a  community 
problem  of  vital  importance,  for  bread  is  in  the  American  diet  not  only 
the  proverbial  ''stafiE  of  life"  but  one  of  the  best  foods  for  keeping  down 

<  FtabBAed  with  the  pcnmuioa  of  the  Seoetaty  of  tiie  United  States  Departmenit  ol 
A^iraltmOb 
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the  cost  of  the  diet  as  a  whole.  Consequently  in  the  homes  of  dub 
members  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  through  which  both 
bojrs  and  girls  and  their  families  have  learned  what  good  bread  is  and 
how  to  make  various  kinds  of  it.  For  instance^  the  five  thousand 
Minnesota  bo3rs  and  girls,  who  during  1920  belonged  to  bread  dubs, 
are  boimd  to  have  an  influence  in  their  homes  and  communities,  just 
as  has  a  dub  of  twenty  Indian  girls  who  taught  their  mothers  how  to 
make  yeast  and  quick  breads.  Moreover,  bread  dub  work,  like  all  the 
homemaking  activities,  gives  dub  members  an  opportunity  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  the  farm  home.  During  1920,  over  four 
thousand  bread  dub  boys  and  girls  did  all  the  baking  for  their  families 
as  naturally  as  did  the  North  Dakota  girl  who  wrote:  ''Oftentimes  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  dothes  and  make  bread  on  the  same  day.  It  is  hard 
for  mother  to  do  both,  so  I  make  the  bread."  Fordgn-bom  bo3rs  and 
girls  in  rural  districts  are  espedally  interested  in  bread  duba.  They 
rardy  miss  a  meeting  and  often  bring  their  parents  with  them,  thus 
making  dub  work  of  benefit  in  the  broad  movement  of  Americanization. 
''I  cannot  tell  half  what  dub  work  means  to  the  people  here",  writes 
the  judge  of  a  recent  county  bread-making  contest.  ''The  best  loaf  of 
bread  was  made  by  a  little  Austrian  girl  who  never  had  white  bread 
in  her  home  until  she  joined  the  bread  dub.  Three  of  these  little 
Austrian  girls  from  the  same  community  had  never  seen  a  train  before, 
or  an  dectric  light,  or  a  moving  picture  show.  They  stayed  in  an 
American  hotel  in  a  re^  American  bed  and  wore  for  the  first  time  the 
nightgowns  that  they  had  made  in  their  dub  work.  'They  could 
scarcdy  sleep,'  their  leader  said,  'thinking  how  fxmny  they  looked  in 
their  long  white  robes.'  One  of  these  girls  made  the  best  loaf  of  bread. 
You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  the  fordgn  homes  of  this  northern 
country." 

The  public  demonstration  team  work  is  proving  to  be  exceedingly 
effective  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  bread  and  canning  dubs, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  interesting  adults.  They  are  often 
drawn  to  such  demonstrations  by  their  general  interest  in  boys  and 
girls,  and  nearly  always  go  away  exponents  of  the  practices  taught 
During  1920,  in  the  North  and  West,  over  two  thousand  bread  dub 
girls  gave  such  public  demonstrations. 

Meal  preparation  dubs  also  have  an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  home 
and  the  community  through  the  planning  and  serving  of  well-balanced 
meals  at  home  and  of  hot  limdies  at  schools.    The  boys  and  girls  learn 
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something  of  the  principles  of  food  selection  and  why  some  foods  are 
especially  important  in  the  diet.  For  instance,  ''the  value  of  milk 
used  in  the  preparation  of  soup  and  cocoa  has  been  strongly  empha- 
sized/' writes  a  state  dub  leader  in  telling  of  the  hot  school  lunches 
prepared  and  served  by  her  bo3rs  and  girls.  Nearly  250,000  of  these 
school  lunches  have  been  prepared  in  the  North  and  West  during  1920, 
and  about  30,000  meals  plamied,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  over 
200,000  foods  for  club  members  and  their  families. 

A  few  years  ago,  canning  in  the  average  home  was  done  on  a  small 
scale,  and  with  only  a  few  foods.  Now,  home  canning  of  meats  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  fruits  has  won  for  itself  a  distinct  place  among  the 
few  remaining  home  industries.  The  canniag  dubs  have  played  an 
important  part  in  this  by  introducing  labor-saving  methods  and  demon- 
strating the  use  of  pressure  cookers  and  other  improved  equipment. 
Also  during  the  war,  because  of  methods  already  tested,  canning  dubs 
were  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  food  conservation  program.  Inddentally, 
the  girls  and  boys  doing  this  work  have  gained  in  responsibility  and 
hiitiative.  Many  girls,  for  instance,  do  all  the  canning  for  thdr  homes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  dub  girl  to  be  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  caxming  in  her  ndghborhood  and  even  to  have  her  services  employed. 
Elizabeth,  a  Colorado  dub  girl  known  throughout  her  coimty  as  the 
most  successful  canner  of  meats,  has  earned  an  average  of  $3.50  a  day 
by  canning  for  the  women  of  her  community.  She  takes  her  equipment, 
induding  a  pressure  cooker,  with  her  and  often  spends  several  days  in 
one  home. 

Important  though  it  is  to  improve  household  practices  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  foods,  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work  has  not  stopped  there. 
When  the  dose  of  the  war  lessened  the  need  of  canning  demonstrations,  the 
dubs  began  to  turn  more  of  their  attention  to  dothing.  The  high  price 
of  textiles  and  labor,  especially  in  ready-made  garments,  made  dothing 
an  economic  problem,  and  the  dubs  set  about  doing  what  they  could  to 

!  solve  it.    The  community  programs  imder  which  they  work  are  so 

flexible  that  the  change  from  canning  to  clothing  demonstrations  was 

I  made  without  waste  of  effort.    The  different  dubs  have  of  course  taken 

up  various  phases  of  the  problem,  according  to  their  needs.  Some 
members  have  made  inventories  of  thdr  wardrobes,  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  dothing  they  would  need  for  one  or  two  years,  and  set  as  their 
goal  what  they  thought  they  could  accomplish  within  that  period. 
Others,  interested  in  making  the  best  use  of  what  they  already  had, 
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have  demonstrated  the  care  and  repair  of  clothing,  remodeling,  dyeing, 
and  even  laimdering. 

Practically  all  clothing  dub  girls  do  their  own  mending,  and  many 
keep  the  clothing  of  the  entire  family  in  order.  Also  many  dubs  have 
during  the  past  year  made  profits  by  selling  aprons,  rompers,  under- 
dothing,  and  other  easily  made  garments  to  the  women  of  their  commu- 
nities. Good  machine  work  and  intelligent  use  of  conmierdal  patterns 
have  been  demonstrated  in  nearly  all  the  states.  Many  girls  are  also 
demonstrating  the  essentials  of  appropriate  dress.  As  a  consequence, 
the  girls  learn  what  are  correct  standards  of  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance, how  to  judge  the  value  of  well-made  gannents,  and  how  to  exercise 
economy  in  buying.  The  success  of  these  dothing  demonstrations  can 
be  seen  where  the  work  has  been  imder  way  for  some  time,  in  such 
results  as  improvement  in  the  quality  of  materials  and  style  of  dress  of 
coimtry  boys  and  girls,  increased  self-respect  on  thdr  part  because  of 
better  garments  worn,  a  change  in  the  character  of  materials  handled 
by  the  coimtry  store,  and  better  care  of  dothing. 

The  latest  devdopment  in  dub  work  is  partly  an  outgrowth  of  the 
dothing  demonstrations  and  has  great  possibilities  in  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  and  comfort  of  the  rural  home.  For  a  long  time  dub 
members  have  been  making  curtains,  pillow  cases,  towels,  and  dresser 
scarfs  for  their  bedrooms,  but  not  until  this  past  year  did  they  realize 
that  they  could  transfoim  their  entire  rooms.  Clubs  of  these  girls  have 
adopted  as  their  slogan,  "Own  Your  Own  Room."  The  leaders  find 
that  the  girls  are  intensdy  interested  in  rearranging  and  redecorating 
their  rooms,  selecting  and  refinishing  furniture,  and  using  materials  on 
hand  to  the  best  advantage.  The  dub  members  are  not  urged  to  make 
dressing  tables  from  soap  boxes  or  wing  chairs  from  barrels.  The 
leaders  assume  that  the  girl  on  the  faim  today,  dther  has  furniture 
which  a  little  work  will  make  more  attractive,  or  is  able  to  buy  new 
pieces.  Espedally  is  this  true  of  the  dub  members  who  have  money 
earned  in  their  other  dub  activities.  The  wide  fidd  of  household  deco- 
ration and  sanitation  is  thus  opened  to  these  girls.  After  a  4-H  dub 
gid  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a 
little  bedroom  with  a  sloping  roof,  she  is  anxious,  and  probably  her 
mother  and  brothers  as  well,  to  see  what  may  be  done  to  solve  similar 
problems  throughout  the  house.  The  results  of  pig  and  calf  dubs 
have  shown  the  benefits  of  devdoping  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
ownership  in  the  farm  boy.    The  "Own  Your  Own  Room"  dubs  arc 
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doing  for  the  farm  girl  what  these  stock  dubs  have  done  for  him.  More- 
over, leaders  feel  that,  if  this  dub  activity  can  bring,  even  in  small 
measure,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  f ann  and  home  life  to  rural  boys  and 
girls,  it  has  paid  bi^r  dividends  on  the  energy  and  money  expended. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  even  deeper  significance  than  the 
immediate  results  show.  In  far  too  many  cases  the  only  training  that 
rural  girls  receive  in  homemaking  is  through  organized  dub  work.  The 
situation  described  by  this  dub  leader  is  typical  of  that  in  many  commu- 
nities: "The  majority  of  our  rural  girls  marry  as  soon  as  they  complete 
the  eighth  grade,  or  leave  school  to  marry,  and  most  of  them  know 
absolutdy  nothing  about  cooking,  housekeeping,  or  anything  that 
pertains  to  homemaking."  Statistics  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
rural  girls  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen,  and 
fourteen  per  cent  of  these  girls  marry  very  soon  after  leaving.  At 
present,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  rural  schools  that  these  girls 
attend  have  courses  rdated  to  homemaking.  Leaders  in  dub  work 
are  therefore  making  a  special  effort  to  reach  such  girls  and  give  them 
the  fundamentals  of  nutrition  and  the  basic  prindples  of  good  home- 
making  practices.  Where  there  are  coimty  dub  agents,  it  has  been 
possible  to  reach  twenty  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes. 

The  economic  returns  to  dub  girls  from  their  work  in  gardening  and 
poultry  are  proving  to  be  not  only  a  large  factor  in  solving  immediate 
problems  of  dothing,  education,  and  other  wants,  but  also  a  boon  to 
former  club  girls  who,  in  partnership  with  their  husbands,  are  pooling 
all  their  resources  to  buy  a  farm  of  their  own.  According  to  statistics, 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  farmers  imder  thirty-five  years  of  age  are 
tenants. 

Nor  does  the  dub  work  with  girls  stop  with  the  gardening  and  poultry. 
During  1920,  in  the  North  and  West,  over  five  thousand  girls  were 
enrolled  in  live-stock  and  crop  dubs.  Leaders  encourage  rural  girls 
in  these  activities,  for  it  is  believed  that  such  work  broadens  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  girl  in  her  future  r61e  of  wife  and  mother. 
She  is  then  able  to  appredate  and  discriminate  justly  in  attacking 
and  hdping  to  solve  rural  problems  that  arise,  establishing  confi- 
dence in  others,  and  becoming  herself  a  recognized  force  in  farm 
and  home  devdopment.  Likewise  leaders  encourage  rural  boys  to 
partidpate  in  dub  activities  rdated  to  homemaking,  so  that  through 
this  common  effort  of  boys  and  girls  for  fann  and  home  betterment 
there  will  develop  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  common  interest 
in  the  farm  and  home. 
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The  quality  of  all  dub  work  is  raised  by  providing  special  means  for 
giving  publicity  to  the  demonstrations  conducted,  encouraging  and 
rewarding  work  well  done,  and  including  the  social  activities  that  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  adolescent.  There  are,  therdfore,  club  records; 
various  contests;  dub  festivals,  hikes  and  tours,  when  each  member 
observes  the  work  of  all  the  others;  achievement  day  meetings,  when  a 
premium  is  placed  on  the  successfully  completed  demonstration;  and 
charters,  given  to  those  dubs  that  meet  the  requirements  of  a  standard 
dub. 

The  outstanding  features  of  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work  that  play  an 
important  part  in  rural  home  devdopment  and  at  the  same  time  are  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  boys  and  girls  themsdves  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows: 

In  all  extension  work,  it  has  been  recognized  that  permanent  progress 
toward  better  agriculture  and  homemaking  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  kind  and  amount  of  leadership  developed.  6o3rs'  and  girls'  dub 
work  is  a  simple  and  efficient  system  for  devdoping  rural  young  people 
into  such  leaders.  First,  it  interests  bo3rs  and  girls  through  a  community 
program  of  work.  Then  it  hdps  them  to  carry  out  the  program,  and 
this  results  in  their  serving  the  community.  Scores  of  former  dub 
members  are  now  community  and  county  leaders  in  the  county  extension 
organizations  of  the  North  and  West.  In  Norfdk  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, alone,  deven  leaders  of  the  canning  and  bread  dubs  during 
1920  were  former  dub  members. 

The  interest  gained  from  becoming  a  demonstrator  in  some  home- 
making  dub  activity  has  led  thousands  of  girls  to  take  systematic 
instruction  in  homemaking  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  often 
paying  their  own  way  in  part  with  money  earned  through  dub  work. 
During  1920,  in  the  North  and  West,  3383  dub  members  attended  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  homemaking  at  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, while  730  dub  members  won  scholarships.  State  dub  leaders  also 
reported  that  over  1800  foimer  dub  members  were  taking  the  agri- 
cultural and  home  economics  courses  in  the  state  agricultural  colleges. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  shown,  such  work  as  that  provided  in  the 
homemaking  and  agricultural  dubs  gives  rural  boys  and  girls  experience 
that  they  can  capitalize  to  good  advantage  in  their  future  work  as 
fanners  and  homemakers.  In  addition,  through  the  dub  group,  there 
is  devdoping  among  the  rural  young  people,  initiative,  vision,  and  a 
home  and  community  consdousness,  which  assures  a  happier,  richer, 
and  more  contented  rural  home  life. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DIETITIAN  IN  THE  CARE  OF  OUT- 
PATIENT POOR  SUFFERING  FROM 
DISEASES  OF  METABOLISM* 

MAX  KAHN,  MJ>. 

Ctttege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  and  Attending  Physician,  Beth 

Israel  Hospital 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  care 
of  the  poor  patients  suffering  from  some  disturbance  in  metabolism. 
Some  of  them  are  chronic  cases  and  they  tax  the  patience  and  generos- 
ity of  the  physician,  the  dietitian,  and  the  social  welfare  worker.  They 
are  old  people,  or  elderly  people,  usually,  and  the  professional  welfare 
worker  feels  rather  disinclined  to  exert  herself  indefinitely  for  their 
sake.  The  question  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  borders  on  the 
domains  of  social  charity,  dietetics,  and  medicine,  and  I  ask  your 
indulgence  if  I  diverge  from  the  caloric  value  of  food  and  a  well- 
balanced  diet. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  welfare  worker  to  react  with 
little  interest  in  the  case  of  a  chronically  ill,  elderly  patient.  It  is  true 
that  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  poor  business  to  invest  money 
in  the  care  of  such  sick.  They  never  become  productive  members  of 
society.  They  will,  most  likely,  always  remain  a  burden  upon  the  char- 
ity organization.  Why  bother  with  them,  when  there  are  acutely  ill 
patients,  yoimg  and  robust,  who  can  be  helped  for  a  little  while  and 
who  then  become  self-supporting?  The  injustice  of  such  a  tendency  is 
great  and  self-apparent  and  yet  it  is  ever  present. 

These  patients  are  derelicts  on  the  road  of  misery  and  poverty.  They 
are  veterans  of  the  battles  of  life  who  have  lived  industriously  imtil  age 
and  disease  have  made  them  dependent  upon  our  charity — so  often 
wanting  in  us.  To  neglect  them  is  to  show  a  sense  of  utter  lack  of  social 
responsibility.  It  is  as  if  a  people  were  to  neglect  crippled  war  veterans 
who  have  sacrificed  their  all  for  our  safety.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
is  intolerable  and  should  be  remedied. 

How  can  one  treat  an  old  diabetic  patient,  who,  not  only  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  the  special  food  necessary,  but  has  not  the  very 
bare  means  of  subsistence?    What  purpose  is  it  to  give  advice  as  to  diet 

^  Presented  at  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Assodation,  New 
Yoik,  October,  1920. 
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and  medication  when  the  patient  does  not  know  where  to  get  his  next  meal? 
Suppose  this  patient  is  referred  to  the  social  service  department.  After 
due  investigation  he  is  helped  for  several  weeks,  and  then  the  help  stops, 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  assistance  to  be  extended. 

I  have  proposed  that  a  certain  budget  be  assigned  to  the  social  wel- 
fare department  to  be  used  by  the  dietitian  at  her  discretion.  When 
such  cases  do  appear  in  the  clinic,  the  physician,  the  dietitian,  and  the 
social  worker  will  not  fed  so  helpless. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  poor  must  be  especially  circumspect. 
It  is  my  lot  to  attend  to  a  clinic  serving  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor. 
In  advising  a  diet  for  them,  the  physician  must  have  the  following  facts 
dearly  before  him:  the  economic  status  of  the  patient;  the  foods  that 
can  be  most  economically  purchased;  instruction  of  the  patient  by  the 
dietitian  in  the  preparation  of  foods;  continued  and  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  patient — ^his  state  of  addosis  or  sugar  tolerance  in  diabetics, 
his  degree  of  edema  and  nitrogen  retention  in  nephritis;  investigation  of 
the  home  life  of  these  patients. 

The  economic  and  finandal  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  known. 
Those  dependent  on  the  support  of  their  rdatives  must  be  urged  to  fol- 
low implidtly  the  directions  given  to  them.  It  is  advisable,  occasionally, 
to  speak  to  the  rdatives  who  are  supporting  the  patient  and  impress 
them  with  the  desirability  of  following  the  dietetic  regulation,  and  with 
the  health  penalty  that  will  follow  disobedience.  Amongst  the  poor, 
espedally  the  Jewish  poor,  the  family  ties  and  the  family  affections  are 
very  strong,  and  these  words  of  caution  will  hdp  very  much. 

When  the  finandal  status  of  the  patient  is  such  that  he  or  she  must 
become  a  burden  upon  charity,  we  must  see  to  it  that  organized  welfare 
work  accomplishes  its  duty.  The  arrangements  must  be  made  with  the 
''baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  candle  stick  maker"  to  have  the  necessary 
food  ingredients  supplied  to  the  patient.  One  point  must  be  remem- 
bered— and  I  was  taught  this  by  a  sodal  service  worker — ^that  more 
than  necessary  must  be  given  to  the  patient  if  she  be  a  mother,  for, 
otherwise,  the  mother  will  share  with  her  children  and  will  herself  abstain 
from  the  food  in  order  to  see  that  her  children  have  enough. 

If  something  suitable  can  be  foimd  for  the  patient  to  work  at  and  hdp 
in  earning  his  subsistence,  well  and  good.  If  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  or  of  the  welfare  department  to  see  to  it  that  proper  support  be 
extended  to  the  ailing  individual. 
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The  dietitian  must  see  to  it  that,  in  carrying  out  instructions  of  the 
metabolist  in  regard  to  food  ingredients,  only  such  vegetables  and 
other  foods  are  recommended  as  are  in  season  and  are  to  be  obtained 
easily  and  cheaply.  In  this  regard  the  dietitian  serves  her  main  fimc- 
tion.  And  not  only  this,  she  is  to  visit  the  home  of  the  sick  or  have 
classes  in  the  hospital  where  the  sick  can  visit  and  be  shown  how  to 
cook  the  v^etables  and  other  food  properly  and  palatably. 

May  I,  at  this  jimcture,  point  out  to  you  the  religious  factors  in 
the  preparation  of  a  diet?  I  am  especially  able  to  discuss  the  diet  ques- 
tion from  the  orthodox  Jewish  viewpoint.  You  know,  for  example,  that 
Catholics  refuse  to  eat  meat  during  the  Lenten  season.  So  do  the  Jews 
have  certain  religious  regulations  in  the  foods  that  are  allowed  to  them. 
The  more  miserable  and  poor  a  person  is,  the  more  there  is  implanted  in 
him  all  superstitious  and  religious  observances.  He  seeks  his  consolation 
in  the  church,  the  synagogue,  or  in  the  various  medical  cults.  At  that 
time  one  cannot  teach  the  patient  science  or  logic.  One  has  to  recog- 
nize these  prejudices  as  one  recognizes  varying  tastes,  and  cater  to  them. 
To  ignore  these  scruples  or  belittle  them  is  to  work  harm  to  the  patient 
and  animosity  toward  the  dietitian. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  dietitians  in  the  Jewish  hospitals.  It 
seems  that  there  are  very  few  Jewish  women  who  enter  the  profession  of 
dietetics.  In  order  to  be  a  dietitian  in  a  Jewish  hospital  or  in  a  Jewish 
community,  it  is  essential  that  the  religious  laws  of  the  Jews  be  known, 
by  the  dietitian.    It  is  not  necessary  that  she  be  a  Jewess. 

All  dietetic  ritual  laws  of  the  Jews  are  based  upon  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy.  If  you,  at  your  leisure,  will  read  through  Deuter- 
onomy you  will  become  expert  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  therefore  can 
help  us  very  much,  in  all  the  communities  where  the  populations  are 
dense,  in  solving  this  problem. 

And  remember  this  especial  injimction:  ''Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk."  The  Talmudic  explanation  of  this  is — you  may 
be  interested  in  this  subject — that  it  seemed  cruel  to  Moses  to  take  a 
calf  and  seethe  it  in  its  mother's  milk,  and  he  therefore  forbade  this 
practice. 

The  rabbis,  in  explaining  this,  say  that  in  a  civilization  like  that  of 
the  present  time  one  cannot  know  which  is  the  kid  and  which  is  the 
mother's  milk,  and  therefore  they  have  forbidden  the  mixing  of  flesh  and 
milk,  and  not  only  the  flesh  and  milk,  but  flesh  products  and  milk  prod- 
ucts.   For  example,  you  may  not  take  a  piece  of  butter  on  your  bread 
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when  you  eat  meat.  Nor  may  you  take  a  glass  of  milk  when  you  eat 
chicken. 

One  cannot  see  any  logical  relation  between  chicken  and  milk.  There 
is  no  relationship  there,  but  that  is  the  ritual,  and  it  is  a  very  thorough 
ritual,  and  you  will  find  millions  of  people  here  in  America  who  would 
rather  starve  than  eat  anything  that  will  be  a  mixing  of  this  diet. 

May  I  repeat,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  dietitians  who  understand  the 
Jewish  ritual.  It  is  not  essential  that  they  be  of  the  Jewish  faith  as 
long  as  they  are  cognizant  of  the  Jewish  prejudices.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  visiting  dietitians  and  with  those  who  are  to  become  con- 
nected with  orthodox  Jewish  hospitals — ^in  contra-distinction  to  the 
reformed  Jewish  hospitals. 

One  scientific  point  I  should  like  to  make.  In  visiting  the  sick,  espe- 
cially the  diabetic  sick,  I  have  noticed  that  the  dietitian  gives  instruc- 
tions that  are  not  altogether  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  metabolism. 
In  the  advice  given  to  diabetics  one  must  remember  that,  while  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  patient  sugar  free,  it  is  especially  essential  to  keep 
his  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  his  acidosis,  normal.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  limiting  the  fat  intake.  For,  while  the  diabetic  individual  is 
characterized  by  a  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  he  is 
also,  due  to  this  fact,  suffering  from  an  improper  break  down  of  the  body 
fats  with  the  resulting  formation  of  the  acetone  substances,  which  are 
so  toxic.  The  patients,  therefore,  must  be  cautioned  against  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  fats. 
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CLASSICIST  AND  ROMANTICIST 

A  CALOS-EFIC 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  calorie,  wrapped  in  our  liver  and  bacon, 

Hidden  away  in  the  bean  and  spuming  the  succulent  celery. 

Large  is  his  stature  or  small,  and  how  shall  we  fashion  his  dwelling? 

Why  is  his  place  in  the  sun,  and  why  is  he  leagued  unto  nations? 

Surely  the  gods  have  repented  the  evil  they  wrought  on  our  fathers, 

Given  us  this  calibration  to  measure  the  tube  of  Prometheus. 

Probably  one  quiet  day,  when  feeling  quite  bored  with  Ol3nnpus, 

Jupiter  looked  toward  the  earth  and,  snitching  a  test  tube  from  Vulcan, 

Dipped  from  the  spring  of  the  gods  a  portion  that  equaled  one  cc., 

Laid  it  away  in  the  sun,  and  then  called  to  a  Standardized  Mercury, 

Saying,  "Just  watch  this,  old  man;  from  fifteen,  centigrade  it  to  sixteen." 

Thus  was  the  calorie  bom,  but  so  small  seemed  that  heat-unit  infant 

Straightway  they  fashioned  another  and  made  it  a  thousand  times  greater. 

''How  can  we  ts^e  this  to  man?    How  can  we  deliver  the  measure?" 

''Call  me  three  slaves,"  said  the  god,  "let  them  henceforth  govem  the  cosmos. 

"Summon  the  Proximate  Principles:  Fat,  Carbohydrate,  and  Protein. 

"Theirs  shall  the  task  be  to  carry  our  marvelous  prodigy  earthward." 

So  was  it  done,  but  before  they  departed,  the  three  mighty  magnates, 

Rose  from  the  spot  a  fine  mist  and  enveloped  Jupiter's  throne  room. 

Chilled  by  the  air  of  Ol3nnpus  it  fell  in  the  form  of  fine  droplets, 

Over  the  marble  it  splashed,  and  the  gods  sought  their  raincoats  and  mbbers. 

Jupiter's  knees  then  it  clasped  and  moaned  with  disconsolate  weeping, 

"Father,  the  giver  of  calories  grieves,  unrewarded,  forgotten; 

"Best  of  Ol3m[ipian  Springs  and  most  chemically  pure  of  all  waters, 

"Shall  these  new  rich  ones  ignore  my  essential  presence  among  them?^ 

"Dear  me,"  said  Jup  to  himself,  "I  sure  have  been  mighty  forgetful, 

"My,  what  a  row  I'm  provoking  if  three  have  all  of  the  power, 

"Laborers  aren't  what  they  were,  and  we  can't  have  strikes  on  Ol3nnpus." 

Gravely  he  pondered  while  stroking  his  beard  and  his  prominent  forehead 

Said  then  these  words  on  which  hung  all  the  nutritive  fate  of  the  nations, 

"Water,  in  lands  wet  or  dry,  be  you  of  all  foods  an  essential; 

"Never  without  you  shall  function  Fat,  Carbohydrate,  or  Protein." 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  calorie.  Unit  that  ruleth  all  empires, 

Bolshevik  he  of  the  Bolsheviks,  commonest  he  in  all  Communes, 

Shaping  the  outcome  of  wars,  unshaken  though  governments  totter. 

M.H. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  VITAMINSTREL 

The  times  are  long  and  changed  the  earth 
Since  calories  had  celestial  birth; 
Our  trust  in  Proximates  grows  cold. 
That  standard's  now  infirm  and  old. 
No  longer  simple  calories 
Can  keep  us  free  from  dread  disease. 
Not  tho'  von  Pirquet  conjure  them 
With  novel  measurement  and  Nem. 
The  proteins  in  the  bean  and  wheat 
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We  find  are  sadly  incomplete; 

Naught  wreaks  to  put  in  overtime 

Consuming  iron,  phosphorus,  lime; 

Add  cellulose  and  ample  water — 

Still  we  don't  function  as  we'd  oughter. 

Awhile  we  thought  the  wicked  lack 

Lurked  on  the  amino-add  track, 

And  fought  with  protein  building-stones. 

The  same  as  in  our  flesh  and  bones; 

The  colloid  and  the  frisky  ion 

We've  sought  to  master  and  rely  on; 

And  the  bacillus  known  as  Bulgar 

We've  worked  till  buttermilk  is  vulgar. 

In  kitchen,  hospital,  and  lab 

The  learned  seek  the  fiend  to  nab. 

Science  cuts  down  the  barnyard  quorum 

With  polyneuritis  gallinorum; 

Imprisons  many  a  guiltless  rat, 

First  makes  him  thin,  then  makes  him  fat; 

While  scores  of  humble  student  flunkeys 

Attend  on  guinea  pigs  and  monk<^. 

It  seems,  poor  beasts,  a  scurvy  trick 

To  make  you  zerophthalmic,  sick, 

But  not  in  vain  your  sufferings, 

You  rickety,  neuritic  things! 

At  last,  across  our  ignorance 

We  see  a  mystic  Something  dance. 

Is  it  substance  or  property? 

Ahd  is  it  one  or  twenty-three? 

(Today  it's  three — ^no  doubt  before 

They  print  this,  'twill  be  several  more!) ' 

Why  lurks  it  in  the  butter-pat 

And  not  in  lard  that's  just  as  fat? 

Why  in  the  Chinamen's  queer  soy 

And  not  in  Boston's  weekly  joy? 

The  sailormen  of  olden  times 

Got  what  from  lemons,  not  from  limes? 

May  we  feed  babies  canned  tomatoes? 

And  shall  we  bake  or  boil  potatoes? 

And  when  we  know  just  where  to  daim'em, 

Then  say,  ah  say!    What  shall  we  name  'em? 

O  dire  confusion!    Some  there  be 

Who  term  it  food  accessory; 

Still  more  wax  fierce  and  voluble 

For  fat  and  water  soluble; 

While  others  preach  the  A,  B,  C, 

Of  nutritive  deficiency. 

Does  amin  fit?    Not  on  your  life! 

Still  let  it  end  the  wordy  strife. 

The  classic  fogies  quit  the  scene, — 

All  hail  the  romantic  Vitaminel 

H.A. 
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Nearly  every  person  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  familiar  in 
the  last  fourteen  years  with  at  least  the  name  ''Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  Jime  30,  1906."  This  federal  act  operates  only  in  interstate  and 
international  commerce  in  food  and  drugs.  Any  product  made,  sold,  and 
consumed  within  the  boimdaries  of  a  single  state,  therefore,  cannot 
be  held  amenable  to  this  law.  For  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  then, 
each  of  the  states  has  enacted  food  laws  of  its  own,  most  of  them  similar 
to  or  identical  with  the  federal  law,  some  less  stringent  than  that  law, 
others  more  so.  The  result  of  these  varying  regulations  is  sometimes 
rather  confusing,  and  certainly  the  esqpense  of  the  manufacturer  of  any 
widely  sold  food  is  greater  than  if  more  uniformity  prevailed.  There 
has  recently,  however,  been  appomted  a  joint  committee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards  made  up  of  federal  and  state  food  officials,  which  is  paving 
the  way  effectively  for  the  adoption  of  tmiform  food  laws  among  the 
states. 

As  consumers  we  are  interested  in  this  uniformity  chiefly  for  economic 
reasons.  A  food  product  which  can  be  put  up  in  one  container  under 
one  label  with  one  standard  of  content  for  the  whole  coimtry  is  apt  to 
be  cheaper  than  one  which  has  to  be  varied  in  order  to  be  legally  salable 
in  various  states.  It  is  the  object  of  this  discussion  to  point  out  the 
definite  cost  to  the  constmier  which  all  food  law  protection  has  involved. 

The  ^^Karo^^  case.  An  example  of  the  effect  of  diversity  in  the  state 
food  laws  may  be  dted  from  the  bitter  plaint  of  the  Com  Products  Refin- 
ing Company  of  Chicago.  This  large  and  influential  corporation  markets 
a  great  variety  of  food  and  other  materials  made  from  Mississippi  Valley 
com.    The  starch  of  the  com  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  add 

^  Rq>ilnt«d  iiom  the  UmeersUy  of  CaHfomia  Chronicle,  July,  1920. 
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at  a  given  temperature  for  a  given  length  of  time  hydrolyzes,  or  breaks 
down  largely  into  glucose,  although  the  less  completely  hydrolyzed  prod- 
ucts, dextrine  and  maltose,  are  present  also  in  considerable  quantities. 
Glucose  is  an  entirely  innocuous  substance,  of  equal  food  value  with  any 
other  sugar,  and  when  sold  imder  its  proper  name,  and  for  the  low  price 
that  it  should  command,  is  an  honest  and  valuable  foodstuff.  However, 
a  prejudice  against  glucose  as  such  exists  in  the  public  mind,  for  the  rea- 
sons probably  of  its  supposedly  artificial  origin  from  starch  and  its  lack 
of  sweetness  when  substituted  for  cane  sugar.  The  Com  Products  Gxm- 
pany  consequently  desires  very  much  to  obviate  the  use  of  the  word 
''glucose"  on  the  label  of  their  various  table  syrups.  The  fancy  name 
''Elaro"  was  adopted  for  one  of  these  ssrrups  purposely  to  abide  by  the 
federal  law  which  does  not  require  a  statement  of  ingredients  if  a  pack- 
age food  is  offered  imder  a  distinctive  proprietary  name.  But  many  of 
the  states  do  so  require  an  accoimting.  Thus,  in  Kansas,  Karo  has  to 
be  described  as  such  aper  cent  glucose  and  such  a  per  cent  cane  syrup;  in 
Wisconsin  it  is  necessary  merely  to  state  that  the  product  is  glucose 
with  cane  flavor;  in  Virginia  the  percentage  has  to  be  given;  while  in  most 
states  the  description  ''com  and  cane  symp  mixture"  is  sufficient.  This 
case  has  been  fought  out  in  the  supreme  courts  of  at  least  two  states  with 
a  favorable  decision  for  the  Com  Products  Company  in  that  the  words 
"com  syrup"  may  be  used  instead  of  the  word  "glucose"  on  the  label. 

But  where  is  the  consumer  involved  in  this  case?  His  prejudice 
against  the  word  glucose,  his  knowledge  of  the  possible  cheapness  of  any 
glucose  product,  and  his  intelligent  criticism  of  the  hij^  price  of  a  glucose 
symp  explain  the  determined  campaign  of  the  manufacturers  for  the 
name  "com  syrup." 

The  costs  of  long-continued  litigation,  and  of  the  advertising  campaign 
to  popularize  the  mysterious  natural  com  symp,  assuredly  do  not  lessen 
the  price  of  the  commodity  itself.  State  food  laws  uniform  with  each 
other  and  with  the  federal  law  would  obviate  the  whole  struggle,  since 
one  decision  would  settle  the  matter  for  the  whole  coimtry. 

The  objects  of  food  laws.  Food  laws,  state  and  federal,  have  two  ob- 
jects: (1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  (2)  the  protection  of  the 
public  pocket  book.  Under  the  first  of  these,  which  we  may  call  the 
hygienic  aspect,  may  be  grouped  four  main  varieties  of  protection,  having 
to  do  (1)  with  the  condemnation  of  imdean  or  putrid  foods,  (2)  with  the 
forbidding  of  the  use  of  injurious  preservatives,  coloring,  or  bleaching 
agents,  (3)  with  the  spread  of  disease  germs,  (4)  with  the  devitalizing  of 
foods. 
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The  food  inspection.  The  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  are  the 
best  example  of  the  first  variety  of  protection.  The  inspection  of  food 
animals  before  and  after  slaughtaing,  of  sanitary  conditions  in  packing 
houses,  and  of  the  finished  meat  products  is  now  carried  out  for  the  most 
part  efficiently  and  honestly.  Canned  goods,  eggs,  fish,  and  Tnillr  axe 
the  chief  materials  which  the  food  officials  must  watch  for  indications 
of  decomposition  and  consequent  danger  to  health.  There  is  practical 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  consumers  and  inspectors  alike  as  to  the 
edibility  of  such  spoiled  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  is  likewise  often 
dvic-minded  enough  to  be  imwilling  knowingly  to  sell  such  food  to  the 
unsophisticated  purchaser.  The  reported  cases  of  so-called  ''ptomain- 
poisoning,"  ''sausage  and  shell-fish"  poisoning  are  far  fewer  now  than 
ever  before,  chiefly  as  a  residt  of  the  activity  of  food  inspectors. 

''Swells"  and  "springers"  as  spoiled  canned  goods  are  called,  are  unfor- 
tunately sometimes  removed  from  the  tell-tale  bulging  can,  sterilized, 
and  recanned  for  the  market.  This  practice  is  difficult  of  suppression, 
and  can  be  detected  only  by  constant  factory  inspection.  Spoiled  ^gs 
are  broken,  packed  in  tin  cases  at  low  temperatures,  and  sold  to  bakers 
as  "cooking  or  liquid  ^gs."  The  food  officials  have  recently  been  rather 
active  in  prosecutions  for  this  offense.  Spoiled  butter  is  reprocessed  or 
renovated,  and  placed  again  on  the  market,  and  this  is  allowed  imder 
proper  labdling.  According  to  a  recent  cartoon  in  a  San  Frandsco  news- 
paper, ancient  fish  painted  fresh  every  day  or  two,  given  new  glass  eyes, 
and  a  coat  of  varnish  might  be  sold  as  perfectly  fresh  to  the  gullible 
housewife,  if  it  were  not  for  the  watchful  care  of  the  food  inspector. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  entire  justification  of 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  slightly  fermented  foods  if  proper  sterili- 
zation has  been  carried  out.  Certain  canned  foods  might  be  reprocessed 
and  sold  with  an  honest  description  of  their  history  and  at  an  appropri- 
atdy  low  price  probably  without  danger  to  the  public  health.  This 
is  one  of  the  economic  as  well  as  hygienic  aspects  of  the  food  problem 
which  deserves  intelligent  consideration.  A  case  in  point  is  the  reproc- 
essing of  butter.  If  the  consumer  can  be  made  to  imderstand  the  pos- 
sibilities and  also  the  limitations  of  such  conservation,  the  first  stq> 
toward  a  return  to  rational  economy  will  have  been  taken. 

Further,  the  condemnation  of  damaged  but  usable  goods  by  food 
officials  for  the  reason  that  producers  and  jobbers,  if  allowed  to  sell  the 
food  at  all,  will  demand  full  prices  therefor  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  by  state  authorities.    The  writer  recalls  the  case 
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of  a  large  consignment  of  rain-damaged  prunes  of  the  crop  of  1918,  some 
of  which  the  State  Board  of  Health  ruled  might  be  sold  under  that  name, 
although  at  first  the  decision  had  been  for  condemnation  of  the  whole 
lot  to  use  as  hog  feed  only.  Although  these  prunes  were  eventually  sold 
at  very  slight  reduction  below  the  high  market  price,  the  total  food  avail- 
able for  home  use  and  for  export  was  thus  increased. 

Boiidistn.  Of  peculiar  interest  to  Califomians  is  a  newly  emphasized 
type  of  food  poisoning  known  as  botulism.  This  is  caused  by  toxins 
produced  by  the  Bacillus  botulinus,  formerly  thought  to  thrive  only  in 
meat  or  other  protein-rich  foods.  In  recent  years  its  deadly  presence 
has  been  proved  in  a  fairly  large  variety  of  canned  vegetable  foods  as 
diverse  as  string  beans,  apricots,  ripe  olives,  asparagus.  This  organism 
seems  to  exist  in  a  wide  variety  of  places,  but  to  occur  more  frequently 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  California  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  spores  are  present  in  food  canned  by  the  usual  household 
method  or  even  by  the  more  effective  commercial  process,  their  activity 
in  toxin  production  is  unimpaired,  and  the  eating  of  even  the  smallest 
portions  of  such  food  usually  results  fatally.  To  be  sure,  cases  of  botu- 
lism are  extremely  rare,  when  the  quantity  of  canned  food  consumed  daily 
is  taken  into  accoimt,  but  active  research  into  the  occurrence  and  means 
of  prevention  of  even  these  few  cases  is  now  being  carried  on.  Wide 
diffusion  of  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  poisoning  should 
become  part  of  the  duty  of  state  and  federal  food  officials,  so  that  all 
canned  food  showing  traces  of  decomposition  may  be  rejected  immedi- 
ately. Since  it  is  believed  that,  if  canned  food  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  for  five  to  ten  minutes  before  being  served,  the  danger  of  botulism 
is  greatly  lessened  or  entirely  removed,  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
spread  this  information  in  order  that  this  saf^uarding  habit  may  be 
adopted  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  consumers. 

On  the  whole  the  protection  of  the  public  health  from  dangers  due  to 
food  grossly  contaminated  by  filth  and  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
micro-organisms  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  adequate. 

The  use  of  preservatives.  The  second  hygienic  aspect  of  the  food  laws, 
that  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  added  preservatives,  arti- 
ficial coloring,  flavoring,  or  bleaching  agents,  presents  a  more  compli- 
cated condition.  Many  interested  consumers  are  familiar  with  the 
famous  contest  between  authorities  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  some  of 
these  substances.  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  b^;an  the  campaign  against  pre- 
servatives with  a  series  of  experiments  upon  human  subjects,  the  '^ poison 
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squad/'  the  results  of  which  he  declared  showed  conclusively  the  danger 
of  the  use  of  any  preservatives  added  in  any  amount  whatever.  The 
substances  under  consideration  were  borax,  boric  add,  salicylic  add, 
sulfites,  or  the  ''sulfuring''  process,  copper  salts  (for  greening  peas  and 
beans),  formaldehyde,  benzoic  add,  and  sodium  benzoate.  There  was 
so  much  protest  against  his  findings  and  so  much  criticism  of  his  experi- 
mental methods  that  the  Federal  Government  appointed  a  board  of 
referees  composed  of  five  well-known  phjrsiological  chemists,  each  of 
them  at  least  equal  in  professional  reputation  to  Dr.  Wiley,  to  remvesti- 
gate  the  matter.  After  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments  carried  out 
individually  by  these  men,  some  of  Wiley's  findings  were  reversed.  They 
conduded  that,  in  the  small  quantity  in  which  some  of  these  preserva- 
tives are  apt  to  be  used,  no  detectable  harm  to  health  need  be  feared. 
The  use  of  formaldehyde  and  copper  salts  was  forbidden,  but  the  use  of 
benzoic  add,  sodium  benzoate,  sulfiu:  dioxid,  and  sodiimi  sulfite  was 
allowed,  provided  the  amoimt  used  be  specified  on  the  labd.  These 
condusions  were  afterwards  verified  by  a  series  of  carefid  experiments 
made  for  the  former  Imperial  German  Government. 

The  significance  to  the  consumer  of  this  long  drawn  out  and  much 
talked  of  contest  now  lies  only  in  the  prindple  of  the  matter.  The  actual 
quantity  of  chemically  preserved  food  which  is  apt  to  find  its  way  to  the 
family  table  is  very  small  indeed,  largdy  as  the  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions and  of  legislation.  The  chief  food  affected  is  commerdal  ketchup, 
a  condiment  only,  and  one  which  is  more  apt  to  serve  as  an  ornament  on 
the  boarding  house  table  than  as  a  stable  addition  to  a  common  sense 
diet. 

The  so-called  natural  preservatives,  salt,  sugar,  wood-smoke,  saltpetre, 
spices,  and  vinegar  are  not  forbidden  in  any  amount  by  the  food  laws. 
And  yet  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  when  used  in  inmioderate  amoimts 
any  or  all  these  substances  may  not  prove  injurious. 

The  real  objection  to  the  use  of  preservatives  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
or  less  decomposed  foods,  and  imsanitary  methods,  may  be  made  profit- 
able to  the  manufacturer  if  he  is  able  to  avoid  the  consequent  spoilage 
and  unsalableness  of  his  product  by  preserving  to  it  at  least  the  appear- 
ance and  smell  of  freshness  through  the  use  of  such  substances  as  ben- 
zoates  or  sulfites.  Honest  ketchup  for  instance,  impreserved  in  this 
way,  is  on  the  market,  and  shoidd  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ques- 
tionable product  which  must  declare  sodium  benzoate  on  its  labd. 
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The  sulfuring  of  dried  fruits.  The  sulfuring  of  dried  fruits  may  be 
mentioned  here  as  a  deeply  interesting  question  from  California's  point 
of  view.  The  dryers  insist  that  a  marketable  product  of  good  keq>ing 
qualities  cannot  be  made  without  the  use  of  some  sidfur  dioxide.  Some 
years  ago  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  handed  down  a  food 
inspection  decision  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  350  mg.  of  sulfur 
dioxide  per  poimd  of  dried  fruit  might  be  allowed.  The  agitation  among 
growers  and  dryers  was  immediate  and  intense.  They  insisted  that  in 
the  case  of  some  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples,  suc- 
cessful drsdng  could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  addition  of  so  little 
sulfur.  The  United  States  Government  withheld  its  decision,  then,  till 
an  investigation  should  show  the  merits  of  this  claim.  The  results  of 
.that  investigation  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  meanwhile  all  the 
dried  fruits  are  sulfured  at  the  discretion  of  the  producer.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  small  amoimt  of  sulfuring  provides  protection  against 
insect  infestation,  and  that  the  law  states  that  the  producer  may  not 
use  excessive  sidfuring  to  conceal  the  inferiority  of  the  product  or  to 
market  an  excess  of  water. 

The  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  should  be  placed  squarely  upon 
the  consumer,  who  demands  light-colored  'golden-yellow  dried  peaches, 
apricot-colored  dried  apricots,  white  dried  i^ples  and  dried  pears,  light- 
brown  figs,  wistaria-colored  raisins,  and  now  bright  light-green  Thomp- 
son seedless  raisins.  None  of  these  fruits  can  be  supplied  in  these  colors 
unless  in  addition  to  the  natural  drsdng  process  a  strong  sidfur  bleaching 
be  added. 

As  long  as  the  market  calls  for  these  yellow  sidfur  and  brimstone  flav- 
ored dried  fruits  the  market  will  be  supplied  with  them  by  the 
producers.  Sun-dried  apricots,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  are  oxidized 
on  the  surface  to  a  dark  coloration  by  exactly  the  oxidative  enzyme  proc- 
ess which  darkens  freshly  sliced  apples,  peaches,  or  potatoes.  But  such 
naturally  darkened  dried  fruits  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  present  market. 
The  California  fig,  white  or  black,  dries  naturally  to  a  very  dark  color, 
the  Thompson  seedless  raisin  takes  on  a  brown  color,  the  malaga  and 
other  raisins  become  almost  black.  And  all  this  without  the  admixture 
or  aid  of  any  "dirt"  or  dust.  But  the  consumer  will  not  have  them  when 
goldm-yellow  sulfured  fruits  are  obtainable. 

(To  be  conUnued) 
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A  REVIVAL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SPINNING 

MARGARET  WILLIAMSON 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  a  dusty 
brown  spinning  wheel,  tottering  in  its  comer  of  the  antique  shop.  One 
expects  it  to  be  there,  just  as  one  expects  the  rag  rugs,  the  faded  Paisley 
shawls  of  former  splendor,  the  shimmer  of  Dutch  silver,  the  deep  blue 
of  Steigel  glass.  But  over  the  door  of  a  New  York  shop  there  swings  a 
sign  that  announces  lessons  in  hand  spinning,  weaving,  quilting,  and 
tatting  to  be  had  within.  In  consequence,  this  time  the  spinning  wheel 
takes  on  special  significance,  and  explanations  are  required  at  once. 
These  Mrs.  Teller,  who  has  charge  of  the  shop,  is  happy  to  give,  for  she 
has  flimg  her  whole  heart  into  her  new  project. 

"The  Society  for  the  Revival  of  Household  Industries  and  Domestic 
Arts  was  foimded  only  about  one  year  ago,"  she  said,  "but  those  of  us 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  it  have  great  hopes  of  its  future.  You  may 
snule,  but  I  actually  feel  myself  a  missionary  in  this  crusade  to  give 
back  to  the  women  of  today  the  homely,  creative  tasks  that  their  great- 
grandmothers  knew.  Scores  of  women  who  were  engaged  in  war  work 
for  several  years  find  that  they  wish  to  continue  with  something  useful 
and  remimerative.  You  would  be  astonished  to  know  how  eagerly 
many  of  them  take  up  spinning,  once  the  idea  is  presented  to  them,  even 
if  they  are  able  to  devote  but  a  few  hours  to  the  work  and  produce  only 
a  small  output.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  raise  flax  in  this 
cotmtry,  and  spin  and  weave  for  ourselves  in  these  days  of  the  scarcity 
and  costliness  of  linen.  In  my  shop  we  have  used  only  wool  and  linen, 
but  of  course  one  may  work  in  silk.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an 
ordinary  spinner,  working  eight  hours  a  day  for  two  weeks,  should  be 
able  to  spin  and  weave  the  material  for  her  own  suit.  There's  a  goal 
worth  effort.'* 

According  to  the  reports  that  Mrs.  Teller  is  in  a  position  to  give, 
women  of  means  and  leisure  are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom  this  work 
appeals.  Not  long  ago  she  was  visited  by  a  representative  from  the 
North  Bennett  Street  School,  in  Boston,  where  they  are  considering 
teaching  the  wives  of  the  foreign  imemployed  to  spin.  A  unit  at  the 
school  has  already  been  formed,  and  it  is  hoped  to  collect  wheels  enough 
to  enable  the  women  to  work  in  their  homes.  Also,  the  work  has  been 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  children  who  are  mentally  deficient,  for  it 
requires  just  enough  concentration  on  the  slow-moving  thread.    In  a 
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number  of  sanitariums  interest  in  spinning  is  aroused;  physicians  are 
sending  their  r^resentatives  to  investigate  the  matter.  Several  sani- 
tariiuns  have  raised  and  spun  their  own  flax.  The  work  is  not  ener- 
vating, and  it  has  great  therapeutic  value.  To  illustrate  the  simplicity 
of  the  task  to  an  experienced  spinner,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
certain  parts  of  it  can  be  accomplished  without  even  looking  at  it  In 
fact,  the  world's  record  was  established  by  a  blind  girl  in  Ireland,  who 
spun  250  miles  of  thread  from  one  pound  of  flax. 

Mrs.  Teller  believes  that  to  weave  machine-spun  thread  is  practically 
time  wasted.  The  result  is  much  less  pleasiog,  having  none  of  the 
''floats/'  or  little  rough  places,  which  occur  in  the  hand-spun  fabric. 
Material  that  has  been  hand-spun,  she  calls  ''fabric  with  a  soul."  As 
to  the  durability  of  these  hand-spun  and  woven  materials,  most  persons 
have  witness  in  certain  family  heirlooms,  exquisite  Unen  sheets  or 
towels,  or  quilts  of  soft  colorings  and  quaint  patterns,  long  beloved  of 
the  moimtain  peoples  of  the  South. 

Now,  when  conditions  of  labor  make  one  weigh  the  advantages  of 
being  one's  own  producer  and  manufacturer,  is  surely  the  moment  to 
interest  women,  particularly  those  in  remote  districts,  in  spinning  their 
own  flax  and  making  their  own  household  linens.  The  Society  for  the 
Revival  of  Household  Industries  and  Domestic  Arts  hopes  to  interest 
women  all  over  the  country;  it  plans  to  send  out  teachers,  to  establish 
branches,  to  collect  spinning  wheels.  And  this  last  task  is  not  so  difficult 
as  might  appear.  Wheels  lurk  in  dark  comers  of  many  country  attics. 
Often  people  will  give  them  away.  Sometimes,  if  they  are  prized,  Mrs. 
Teller  imdertakes  to  return  family  relics,  and  she  carefully  marks  each 
with  the  name  and  address  of  its  owner.  Not  long  ago  a  man  sent  into 
the  city  to  her  a  truck  load  of  spinning  wheels,  some  broken  of  course, 
but  all  capable  of  repair. 

"I  could  tell  many  curious  stories  of  the  happiness  that  has  come  into 
the  lives  of  women  through  their  having  learned  to  spin,"  continued 
Mrs.  Teller,  "and  of  how  this  happiness  has  been  passed  along.  For 
instance,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Washington  schools  has  recently  become 
interested  in  spinning.  During  winter,  she  has  but  one  day  each  week 
to  give  to  it;  but  every  summer  she  spends  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  while  there  strives  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry 
women,  to  persuade  them  to  learn  to  spin.  Gradually,  after  much 
perseverance,  she  is  near  to  success.  She  is  also  considering  inducing 
the  Girl  Scouts  to  take  up  spinning — a  plan  of  infinite  possibility." 
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Mrs.  Teller  also  told  of  a  young  Southern  girl,  nervously  exhausted 
from  overwork  during  the  war,  who  had  been  helped  back  to  normal 
condition  by  spinning.  She  worked  on  wool  found  in  the  wellhouse  at 
her  old  home  until  she  had  enough  to  knit  herself  a  beautiful  soft  scarf. 

A  house  in  East  Sixty-first  Street  built  in  1799  by  an  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Washington  has  just  been  restored  as  new  quarters  for  the 
Society.  There  spinning  wheels  already  stand  before  the  great  fire- 
place in  the  kitchen,  awaiting  the  women  who  have  applied  for  in- 
struction. 


A  SIMPLE  HAND  LOOM 

A  reader  has  sent  us  a  cutting  from  the  Christian  Herald  referring 
to  the  hand-loom  weaving  industry  in  India,  wherein  reference  is  made 
to  a  cheap  and  simple  hand-loom  designed  by  Adjutant  F.  C.  Maxwell, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Salvation  Arm3r's  industrial  work  in  India,  and 
who  during  his  twelve  years'  connection  with  the  hand-loom  industry 
in  that  coimtry  has  become  acquainted  with  the  various  textures  woven 
in  di£Ferent  parts,  from  the  coarse  cloths  of  the  Punjab  to  the  fine  silks 
of  Assam.  The  hand-loom  in  question  is  stated  to  be  suitable  for  either 
the  coarsest  cloth  or  the  finest  silk,  and  to  be  very  easy  to  manipulate, 
and  so  simple  in  construction  that  the  ordinary  village  carpenter  can 
easily  repair  it. 

These  looms  are  supplied  from  the  Salvation  Army  loom  factory  in 
Bombay.  They  have  been  adopted,  it  is  stated,  by  several  Indian 
Government  Institutions,  besides  being  of  great  service  in  the  Salvation 
Army's  industrial  work  in  India. — SotUh  African  Journal  of  Industry. 
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MILDRED   WEIGLEY 
Dtvision  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota 

The  following  chart  was  made  in  order  to  show  in  graphic  form  a 
partial  analjrsis  of  the  vocation  of  homemaking.  The  chart  aims  to 
indicate  those  responsibilities  which  are  frequently  carried  either  in 
part  or  in  whole  by  the  homemaker. 
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EDITORIAL 

• 

A  Call  to  Service.  The  great  hour  of  opportunity  for  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  is  at  hand,  an  hour  made  possible  by  the 
contributions  of  the  home  economics  worker  to  the  world  during  the 
war.  The  call  for  even  greater  service  is  now  being  made  to  every 
home  economics  worker  in  America. 

The  world  is  focusing  on  the  health  of  the  human  race  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  Every  association  dedicated  to  bettering  human  life  is  call- 
ing for  more  information  regarding  human  nutrition,  maintenance  of 
efficiency,  and  the  direct  teaching  of  those  basic  principles  which  enter 
into  everyday  living.  In  all  these,  home  economics  workers  are  the 
leaders  who  must  point  the  way.  The  need  was  never  more  compel- 
ling, the  call  was  never  more  imperative;  they  must  either  forge  ahead 
and  assume  leadership  or  surrender  it  to  others. 

The  International  Congress  of  Home  Economics  Instruction  to  be 
held  in  Paris  in  July,  1922,  is  asking  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  for  assistance.  It  is  our  opportimity  to  help  direct  the  trend 
of  home  economics  education  and  practice  over  all  the  world.  Australia 
is  asking  home  economics  educators  to  come  to  her  and  advise  re- 
garding the  systematic  introduction  of  home  economics  into  her  uni- 
versities and  secondary  schools.  Our  own  Mrs.  Norton  is  organizing 
the  work  for  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. 

The  hour  for  leadership,  for  service,  for  constructive  development, 
was  never  so  full  of  promise  for  the  Association. 

The  Atlantic  City  meeting  proved  beyond  question  the  intense  inter- 
est of  school  authorities  and  the  public  in  home  economics  and  its  con- 
structive program.  In  developing  the  policies  and  the  program  of  work 
for  next  year,  the  Association  needs  every  one  of  the  ten  thousand  home 
economics  trained  women  in  the  United  States.  Will  any  one  of  you 
fail  to  answer  this  challenge  to  service,  to  contribute  your  part  to  the 
annual  meeting  at  Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  June  27  to  30?  The 
Association  needs  your  experience,  your  help,  your  point  of  view.  The 
whole  world  needs  all  that  America  can  give  along  home  economics  lines. 
This  is  a  call  to  service,  to  leadership  for  every  woman  in  the  United 
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States  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  bettering  humanity  through  direct 
scientific,  systematic  training  in  home  economics. 

Mary  E.  Sweeny. 

The  New  Editor  of  fhe  Journal.  Mrs.  Mary  De  Garmo  Bryan, 
President  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  has  consented  to  be 
editor  of  the  Journal  during  Mrs.  Norton's  absence  in  Constantinople. 
Mrs.  Bryan  begins  her  work  with  the  June  issue.  For  the  intervening 
period  since  Mrs.  Norton  sailed  in  January,  Ruth  Van  Deman,  of  the 
OflSce  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  acting  for  her. 


The  International  Congress  of  Home  Economics 
Postponed.  Word  has  just  been  received  from  M.  Leon  Genoud, 
director  of  the  International  Federation  of  Home  Economics  Instruction, 
that  the  Congress  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Strasbourg,  on  July 
28  to  31,  1921,  has  been  postponed  for  one  year  and  the  place  of  meeting 
changed  to  Paris.  The  committee  arranging  for  this  Congress  could  not 
complete  the  preparatory  work  by  the  date  originally  set.  With  another 
year  in  which  to  think  about  and  plan  for  this  Congress,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  will  have  an  even  fuller 
representation  than  would  have  been  possible  this  year. 

A  Gram  of  Radium  for  Madame  Curie.  Madame  Curie,  the 
greatest  living  woman  in  the  scientific  world,  will  visit  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  May,  on  invitation  from  the  women  of  America. 
With  her  will  come  her  two  daughters,  the  elder  also  a  scientist. 

Madame  Curie,  who  is  fifty-six  years  old,  is  the  most  gifted  of  three 
unusual  daughters  of  a  Polish  educator.  One  of  her  sisters  is  principal 
of  an  important  yoimg  women's  school  in  Warsaw,  and  the  other  is 
director  of  a  famous  sanitarium  in  the  Galician  moimtains.  Madame 
Curie  went  from  Warsaw  to  the  Sorbonne  when  a  yoimg  woman  and  in 
Paris  married  Professor  Curie,  who  met  a  tragic  death  by  accident  in 
1906. 

Madame  Curie  has  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  her  discoveries  in 
radiiun  and  has  also  received  other  important  awards  and  distinctions 
from  several  coimtries.  She  has  put  all  of  the  money  received  from 
the  Nobel  Prize  and  other  awards  into  the  foimding  of  the  Curie  Radium 
Institute  in  Paris,  where  she  now  works  unceasingly.    The  Institute 
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was  completed  in  1913  and  was  closed  during  the  war  because  Madame 
Curie  volimteered  for  work  in  the  army  hospitals. 

Madame  Curie  will  be  able  to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  but 
two  or  three  weeks  and  can  visit  only  a  few  cities.  In  these  cities  groups 
of  the  most  noted  physicians  and  men  of  science  are  cooperating  with 
the  women  to  give  this  great  woman  of  science  a  fitting  welcome. 

The  women  of  America  have  conceived  the  beautiful  idea  of  offering 
to  Madame  Curie  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  this  country  a  gram  of 
radium  to  use  solely  for  her  experimental  work.  She  has  never  pos- 
sessed such  an  amount  of  radium  for  her  independent  use.  As  this 
gram  will  cost  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  an  appeal 
will  be  made  to  the  women  of  the  country  to  contribute  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purchase.  Home  economics  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  of  course  want  to  have  a  share  in  this  gift,  and  con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  the  Journal  Office.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Mme.  Curie  Radiimi  Fund. 


Calcium  in  fhe  American  Diet.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman^  again  empha^ 
sizes  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  the  caldum  in  the  diet  oi 
American  people.  He  has  collected  and  published  comprehensive  data 
on  the  calcium  metabolism  of  adiilt  man,  representing  the  work  of 
several  different  investigators  and  covering  ninety-seven  experimental 
days  on  many  subjects.  The  average  calcium  metabolism  is  given  as 
0.45  gram  for  the  adult  man  of  70  kilos  whose  protein  requirement  is 
known  to  be  44  grams.  This  bare  minimum  of  both  protein  and  cal- 
dum should,  of  course,  be  increased  somewhat  in  practical  dietary  plan- 
ning to  allow  for  a  margin  of  safety.  For  every  100  grams  of  protein  in 
the  diet  there  should  be  at  least  1  gram  of  calcium  or  1.4  grams  of  cal- 
dum oxide. 

Studies  of  224  typical  American  diets,  part  of  them  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sometime  ago  and  part  more  recently 
by  the  Assodation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,*  show  the 
average  to  contain  106  grams  protein  per  adult  man,  which  is  140  per 
cent  above  the  actual  requirement  of  44  grams.  The  amoimt  of  cal- 
dmn  in  the  same  diets  was  0.74  gram,  or  only  64  per  cent  above  the 

^Sherman,  H.  C:  Caldum  lequirement  of  maintenance  in  man,/(Wf.  Biol,,Chem,,  44, 
21.    (Oct.  1920.) 

*Shennan,  H.  C,  and  Gillett,  L.  H.:  The  adequacy  and  economy  of  some  city  dietaries, 
N.  Y.  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Publication  No.  121  (1917). 
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requirement.  Only  one  of  these  224  families  fell  below  the  protein 
standard  while  1  in  6  fell  below  in  the  amount  of  calcium.  If  the 
calories  in  aU  cases  had  been  increased  to  3000  per  adult  man,  none 
would  have  been  low  in  protein,  while  7  per  cent  would  still  have  been 
low  in  calcium.  The  explanation  obviously  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  diet  furnishes  too  much  meat  for  the  amoimt  of  milk. 

Although,  as  Sherman  suggests,  it  might  be  possible  to  sprinkle 
calcium  onto  our  food  from  a  salt  cellar,  it  would  probably  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  teach  the  public  to  use  more  of  the  calcium  rich  foods,  such  as 
milk  and  green  vegetables,  and  such  an  addition  would  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  vitamines  more  abimdantly. 

Nuts  for  our  Proteins.  Nuts  deserve,  at  least  in  part,  the  con- 
sideration by  ''nutarians"  which  has  made  them  an  important  source 
of  protein  in  the  diet  of  these  food  faddists.  Nuts  were  foimd  long  ago 
by  Jaffa  to  be  thoroughly  digested  and  quite  easily  so  if  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  meal.  Their  high  coefficient  of  digestibility  has  been  demon- 
strated also  in  later  experimental  work  by  other  investigators.  As  a 
sole  source  of  protein  in  rat-feeding  experiments  conducted  by  Cajori^ 
they  have  proved  themselves  according  to  the  criterion  of  Osborne  and 
Mendel:  ''If  an  animal  is  able  to  attain  adult  size  upon  a  diet  furnishing 
protein  from  a  single  source  the  nutritive  value  of  this  protein  is  clearly 
established." 

Cajori  in  his  report  states  that  satisfactory  growth  and  milk  production 
were  observed  in  yoimg  rats  on  diets  in  which  the  almond,  English 
walnut,  filbert,  and  pine  nut  acted  as  the  essential  protein.  Daniels 
and  Loughlin'  two  years  ago  found  peanuts  and  peanut  meal  capable  of 
furnishing  all  the  necessary  amino  acids  for  the  growth  of  rats  when 
the  protein  from  the  peanuts  constituted  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
food.  Likewise  Hoobler*  foxmd  that  wet  nurses  could  use  nut  proteins 
in  the  form  of  almonds,  English  walnuts,  pecans,  and  peanut  butter 
just  as  efficiently  in  the  production  of  milk  as  they  could  use  the  animal 
proteins.  With  the  exception  of  the  nut  proteins,  the  animal  proteins 
were  better  than  the  vegetable  ones  for  the  elaboration  of  milk. 

^Cajori,  F.  A.:  Some  nutritive  properties  of  nuts:  their  proteins  and  content  of  water 
soluble  vitamine,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  43,  583  (Sept.  1920). 

*  Daniels,  A.  L.,  and  Loughlin,  R. :  Feeding  experiments  with  peanuts,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem., 
33,  295  (1918). 

*  Hoobler,  B.  R.:  The  effect  on  human  milk  production  of  diets  containing  various  forms 
and  quantities  of  proteins,  Amer.  Jour.  Dis.  Children,  14,  105  (1917). 
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The  water-soluble  B  vitamine  is  present  in  these  nuts  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  growth,  as  both  Cajori  and  Daniels  and  Loughlin  agree. 
That  the  fat  soluble  vitamine  is  lacking,  however,  is  reported  by  both 
the  above  as  well  as  by  Coward  and  Dnunmond^  in  a  recent  English 
publication.  The  inorganic  constituents  require  supplementing  also. 
It  would  appear  that  the  much  used  term  ^'meat  substitute'^  as  applied 
to  nuts  is  an  accurate  one. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Question:  Is  frozen  ice  cream  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cans  frozen  or  partially  frozen  injurious?  Would  such  an  ice  cream 
be  more  likely  to  contain  organisms  causing  ptomain  poisoning  than 
homemade  ice  cream  similarly  treated  or  milk  which  has  been  kept  in 
cans  for  24  hours?  Does  it  matter  how  many  times  ice  cream  may  be 
frozen,  melted,  and  re-frozen,  provided  it  is  not  kept  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  milk  and  cream  from  which  it  is  made  would  have  kept  sweet? 

Answer:  In  normal  cream  held  for  some  time  the  lactic  bacteria 
should  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  But  when  cream  is  held  at  low 
temperatures  these  organisms  do  not  develop  rapidly,  whereas  certain 
types  of  putrefactive  organisms  may  develop  even  at  refrigeration  tem- 
peratures. These,  however,  would  not  be  present  in  ice  cream  pro- 
duced under  sanitary  conditions.  (Marshall,  C.  E.  "Microbiology," 
2nd  ed.,  p.  448.)  Refreezing  ice  cream,  therefore,  would  produce  no 
untoward  results  provided  there  were  no  putrifying  organisms  present 
in  the  ingredients  from  which  the  cream  was  prepared.  •  Such  ice  cream 
could  be  kept  considerably  longer  than  the  milk  and  cream  from  which 
it  was  made,  provided  these  were  kept  at  the  usual  ice-box  temperature. 

Question:  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  constituents  of  milk,  par- 
ticularly the  vitamines,  ash,  and  protein,  are  not  deleteriously  ajQFected 
and  rendered  less  available  for  use  by  the  human  body  by  the  process 
of  boiling? 

Answer:  The  results  of  recent  investigations  indicate  that  the  anti- 
scorbutic vitamine  in  milk  is  not  thermostable,  considerable  destruc- 
tion taking  place  even  at  the  pasteurization  temperatures.  The  other 
two  known  vitamines,  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B,  appear  not 

*  Coward,  K.  H.,  and  Drummond,  J.  C:  Nuts  as  a  source  of  vitamine  A,  Biockem,  Jour., 
14, 665  (Oct  1920). 
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to  be  materially,  if  at  all  affected,  by  boiling.  In  fact,  milk  may  be 
heated  considerably  above  boiling  without  appreciably  diminishing 
the  potency  of  these  two  vitamines.  The  protein  also  seems  to  be 
imaffected  by  the  usual  methods  employed  in  heating  milk.  The  most 
significant  changes  that  take  place  in  milk  during  the  process  of  heating 
are  in  the  mineral  constituent,  especially  the  mono-  and  di-  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphates.  Some  of  these  are  rendered  insoluble  tjid 
in  this  form  appear  to  be  less  available.  These  changes  in  the  mineral 
constituents,  however,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  boiling  temperature 
but  may  take  place  at  pasteurization  temperatures.  In  fact,  milk 
boiled  quickly  for  short  periods  is  less  affected  than  milk  pasteurized  by 
the  "hold"  system.  The  literature  is  reviewed  in  "A  Deficiency  in 
Heat  Treated  Milk"  by  A.  Daniels  and  R.  Loughlin,  in  the  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  XLIV  (1920),  p.  381. 
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The  Naiion^s  Pood.  By  Raymond  Fbasl. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company,  1920,  pp.  274.  $3.50. 
In  this  book  we  have  for  the  first  time  data 
which  will  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  food  does  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  eat.  It  is  a 
statistical  stu^y^  based  on  material  gathered 
for  the  Food  Administration.  The  author 
has  kept  in  mind  the  purpose  of  providing 
raw  statistical  material  for  the  student  of 
social  and  economic  problems.  He  has 
refrained  from  any  interpretation  of  the 
facts  presented  or  from  any  criticism  of  the 
conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
these  facts. 

This  study  marks  a  step  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  our  economics.  The  author  deals 
with  the  food  supply,  not  in  terms  of  dollars 
worth  of  production,  of  exports  and  imports, 
but  in  terms  of  content  of  nutrient  material. 
In  admirable  tables  there  are  presented  data 
showing  how  much  protein,  fat,  and  carbo- 
hydrates, and  calories  are  annually  produced 
in  forms  usable  for  human  food;  how  much,  in 
terms  of  these  values,  is  imported  and  ex- 
ported; how  much  is  available  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  how,  in  each  case,  the  distri- 
bution is  made  among  the  several  classes  of 
food  commodities. 

The  period  studied  covers  the  fiscal  years 
1911-12  to  1917-18.  The  tables  are  excep- 
tionally clear  and  well  set  up,  and  a  good 
index  makes  it  possible  to  use  them  readily 
for  reference.  The  procedure  by  which  the 
figures  have  been  arrived  at  is  carefully 
given  and  any  limitation  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  pointed  out. 

Several  important  points  in  the  food 
habits  of  our  people,  of  which  the  student  in 


many  fields  will  be  glad  to  have  proof,  are 
interestingly  brought  out.  In  fact  this  book 
should  be  of  use  to  a  wide  range  of  students, 
to  the  student  of  agricultural  economics,  of 
nutritional  physiology,  or  sociology,  to  the 
practical  social  worker,  and  to  the  maker 
of  tariffs.  All  of  these  persons  will  find 
in  it  definite  material  for  answering  many 
troublesome  questions  in  regard  to  the  size 
and  use  of  our  food  supply  and  for  supply- 
ing a  basis  upon  which  to  make  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  the  well-being  of  our 
people. 

Chase  Goino  Woodhouse, 

Smiih  College, 

Elementary  Home  Economics.  By  Maxy 
LocKWOOD  Matthews.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1921,  pp.  343. 
$1.50. 

This  book  contains  first  lessons  in  Sewing 
and  Textiles,  Foods  and  Cookery,  and  the 
Care  of  the  House.  The  sewing  and  cooking 
lessons  follow  the  better  type  of  conven- 
tional lessons  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  girls'  wardrobe  and  the  three  daily  meals 
of  the  family.  The  pages  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  house  are  all  too  few  in  nxmiber 
and  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  portion  of  the  housewife's 
task,  though  provision  is  made  for  ade- 
quate study  of  kitchen  furnishings  in  con- 
nection with  the  cooking  lessons.  The  book 
is  printed  in  good  type  and  binding,  affording 
a  pleasing  appearance,  and  the  contents  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  value  to  the  young 
teacher  who  b  tearhing  sewing  and  cooking 
in  the  grades  and  who  feels  the  need  of  help 
from  the  experience  of  others. 

Cabiue  Alberta  Lytosd. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


The  Trastees  of  Pratt  Institute  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Frederick  W.  Howe  as  Director  of  the  School 
of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  succeeding 
Isabel  Ely  Lord,  who  resigned  from  the  direc- 
torship in  July,  1920.  Mr.  Howe  comes  to 
Pratt  Institute  from  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
where  for  twenty-two  years  he  has  been 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
Foods,  and  Sanitation  in  the  Household 
Arts  Department.  He  is  also  Scientific 
Director  of  the  Walker  Gordon  Laboratory 
Company,  Director  of  the  Food  Laboratory 
of  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital,  Director  of 
the  Garland  School  of  Homemaking,  and 
Director  of  the  Food  Laboratory  of  the 
Infants'  Hospital,  all  in  Boston.  Wa  wide 
and  varied  experience  includes  also  several 
years'  association  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  ais  instructor  in 
chemistry. 

The  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  secured  the  services  of  a  man 
of  Mr.  Howe's  high  professional  attain- 
ments and  fine  personal  qualities.  His 
ideak  for  the  work  and  his  breadth  of  human 
sympathy  assure  the  carrying  on  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  school  and  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Howe  enters  upon  his  offidal  duties 
July  first*  Until  this  date  the  administrative 
work  of  the  school  wiQ  continue  to  be  carried 
on  by  Helen  Hollister,  Acting  Director. 

The  Institute  has  announced  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  course  in  teacher  training  in 
the  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 
in  order  to  more  fully  develop  the  courses  in 
training  for  homemaking  and  in  training  for 
trade  and  professional  work. 


The  University  of  Kentucky.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Kentucky  the 
monthly  food  cost  at  the  House  of  Reform 
at  Greendale  has  been  reduced  from  $8,850 
to  $4,810,  and  better  meak  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  inmate 

The  work  of  pbuining  the  menus  and  the 
budget  was  done  by  Anne  McAdams,  a 
senior  in  the  Home  Economics  Department, 
who  graduated  in  February.  Upon  her 
graduation.  Miss  McAdams  was  appointed 
state  dietitian  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  University  of  Florida.  The  new 
General  Extension  Division,  which  represents 
all  state  institutions  of  higher  learning,  has 
made  an  unprecedented  record  by  enrolling 
5804  students  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  its  existence. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Because 
homemaking  is  the  occupation  of  the  major- 
ity of  women,  and  because  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  realizes  the  importance  of 
training  for  that  work  just  as  for  any  other 
profession,  a  one-year  Homemakers'  Cur- 
riculum has  been  established.  This  curricu- 
lum provides  espedaUy  for  those  women 
whose  school  does  not  qualify  them  to  enter 
the  regular  courses,  or  whose  duties  demand 
that  they  content  themselves  with  a  short 
period  of  training  for  their  life  w  rk,  or 
whose  aim  in  seeking  training  at  the  College 
is  exclusively  practical 

The  second  annex  to  the  Home  Economics 
Building  was  opened  on  March  12,  1921. 
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The  Unirenity  of  inrgiiiia  ia  planning 
a  special  three  montlis  courae  for  prospective 
nurses,  to  be  given  during  the  summer  quar- 
ter. This  will  include  anatomy,  physiology, 
sanitation,  dietetics,  bacteriology,  pathology, 
and  the  history  and  ethics  of  nursing. 

The  purpose  of  the  courae  is  to  give  the 
theoretical  work  before  nurses  enter  upon 
their  practical  training,  and  to  shorten  the 
term  of  training  now  required. 

RtuMll  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  T.  A 
conference  on  household  economics  was  held 
Februaiy  11  and  12  for  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  college  and  for  those  in  the 
conununity  who  were  interested. 

The  topics  considered  were  grouped  under 
the  three  headings!  Problems  in  Nutrition, 
Household  and  Institutional  Administration, 
Training  Teachera  of  Home  Economics. 
Among  the  speakera  from  other  institutions 
were  Anna  Cooley  and  Enuna  Gunther, 
Teachen  College;  Cora  Binzel,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Myrtle  Caudell,  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo;  Mra.  Mary  De  Garmo 
Bryan,  President,  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Special  Instmction  in  Homemaking. 
A  special  type  of  instruction  in  vocational 
homemaking  has  been  organized  in  Bakers- 
field,  CaL,  for  Mexican  girls  who  were  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  school  be- 
cause they  could  not  read  and  speak  the 
English  language. 

These  girls  prepare  and  serve  lunch  for  14 
teachera,  and  also  a  free  lunch  for  30  under- 
nourished children  from  the  school  near  by. 
They  are  given  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  preparation  of  the  food  each  day.  They 
are  taught  general  housekeeping  processes, 
house  furnishing,  and  the  care  of  children. 
Last  year  they  made  a  complete  layette  and 
took  entire  charge  of  a  three-year-old  boy 
while  his  sister  attended  school  for  three 


months.    They  make  their  own  dothes  and 
often  wash  and  iron  them  at  schooL 

The  informal  organization  of  the  work 
affords  opportunity  for  free  discussion  of 
good  standards  for  home  and  conununity 
life,  and  improvement  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

An  Institate  for  the  Training  of  Nutri- 
tion Workers  will  be  conducted  under  the 
au^ices  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Me- 
morial Fund  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  13  to 
28  inclusive.  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson, 
of  Boston,  will  give  the  lectures  and  class 
demonstrations,  assisted  by  membera  of  the 
staff  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund.  For  information  write  to  the  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  6  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

NOXES 

Mrs.  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong,  formeriy  of 
Beroda  College,  India,  is  now  professor  of 
household  arts  in  the  University  of  Otago, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Among  the  contributora  to  a  recent 
volume,  America  and  the  New  Era,  is  Dr. 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sodal  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  book  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  social  reconstruction,  and  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Herbert  Hoover.  Other  contrib- 
utora are  Richard  T.  Ely,  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  and  Frederic  C.  Howe. 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas  of  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, has  accepted  the  presidency  of  State 
College,  Permsylvania.  This  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  special  interest  to  home  economics 
workera  because  Doctor  Thomas  is  deeply 
interested  in  rural  community  problems  and 
rural  life  in  general,  and  has  written  and 
spoken  a  great  deal  about  service  in  rural 
districts. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  27  to  30.  Further 
announcement  will  appeBi  in  the  June  Journal. 


Manufacturing  Experience  Counts 
in  Laboratory  Furniture 


K«w*unBB  Domestic  Science  Group  Table,  No.  IGll 

Students  work  in  groups  of  four,  pennitting  use  of  "family  size"  quantities  of  food 

Experience  counts  tremendously  in  the  manufacture  of  Laboratory  Furniture. 

The  selection  and  proper  treatment  of  woods;  the  assembling  of  a  corps  of  expert 
mechanics  that  appreciate  the  care  necessary  to  successfully  manufacture  this  class  of 
merchandise;  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  educational  authorities  of  the  country; 
the  experimentation  necessary  to  produce  a  product  efficient  in  the  highest  degree  in 
construction,  appearance,  stability  and  service— all  these  things  are  possible  only  with 
long  experience. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  name  Kewaunee  has  stood  for  the  best  in  Laboratory 
Furniture. 

The  Kewaunee  Book  will  interest  Superintendents  and  Teachers  who  are  thinking 
of  installing  Laboratory  Equipment  for  Physics,  Chemisty,  Biology,  Agriculture,  Elec- 
tricity, Domestic  Science  or  Art,  Manual  Training  or  the  Kindergarten.  Ask  for  a 
copy,  indicating  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the 
factory  at  Kewaunee. 


UBORATORr       FURNITURE  ( 
109  Lincoln  Street 

KEWAUNEE.  WIS. 

New  York  Office,  70  Fifth  Avenue 


OklahoniB  Clcr  Llttl*  kock  JbcIimd  Tvronla,  Can. 
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TEACHERS  who  are  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the 
many  improved  housekeeping  devices  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  1900  Cataract 
Electric  Washer. 

Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely  devoid  of  parti 
to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear  and  tear!  The  water  is 
forced  through  the  clothes  by  the  movement  of  the  tub  alone^ 
not  by  the  action  of  any  parts. 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  the  1900  is  sufficient  in  itself  tc 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  1900.  By  means  of  this  th< 
water  is  forced  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion  fom 
times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer! 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted  to  ap/  posi 
tion  saves  labor  and  extra  steps.  And  the  complete  operating 
cost  of  the  1900  «s  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 


Write  for  our  iUustraUd  book  '^George 
Brinton's  Wife." 


IQOO  CATARACT  WASHEl 


DEC  cO  1925 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  LUMBER   CAMPS   OF  THE 

NORTHWEST^ 

JESSIE  KOTHGEB  ICCZIXES 
Departmeut  of  Home  Economics,  Uniwsify  of  WasktngtoH,  Seaflh 

Lumbering  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  far  north- 
west. Washington,  Oregon/  and  Idaho  are  widely  considered  the  center 
of  the  world's  Itunber  industry.  The  State  of  Washington  leads  the 
other  two,  having  three  hundred  logging  camps  and  eight  himdred 
manufacturing  plants.  Washington  alone  has  forests  consisting  of 
thirteen  hundred  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  and  of  seventeen 
hundred  billion  feet  located  in  the  mountains  and  at  present  considered 
unmerchantable.  The  indications  are  that  the  industry  will  be  per- 
manent, and  the  various  limaibennen's  associations  are  helping  in  this. 
The  manufacturers,  for  instance,  are  holding  frequent  conferences  and 
originating  bills  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  to  save  and  perpetu- 
ate our  forests.  This  industry,  therefore,  deserves  our  best  efforts  in 
the  solution  of  its  feeding  problems. 

In  order  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  work,  we  must  first  learn  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  with  which  the  industry  is  contending.  The 
writer  had  made  a  light  survey  of  existing  conditions.  Personal  inspec- 
tion was  made  of  camps,  and  data  have  been  compiled  from  over  forty 
questionnaires  received  from  logging  firms.  The  questioimaire  took^up 
ibe  matter  in  detail,  and  consisted  of  forty  questions. 

*  Presented  at  tlie  Thirteendi  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, Colorado  Springs,  June,  1920. 
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The  camps  are  situated  in  the  woods,  miles  from  markets.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  in  the  camp  various  types  of  men;  it  also 
makes  the  problem  greater  than  if  labor  could  be  picked  where  living 
conditions  are  not  difficult.  Under  normal  conditions,  practically  all 
camps  operate  ten  to  twelve  months  and  accommodate  an  average  of 
eighty-five  men.  As  the  trees  are  cut  the  camps  must  move,  and  many 
of  them  stay  only  from  two  to  four  years  in  one  location.  This  neces- 
sitates the  building  of  portable  camps,  which  are  often  wide  car-like 
buildings  constructed  on  wheels  and  easily  moved  by  rail.  These  cars 
are  well  built,  have  ample  room,  and  are  usually  kept  very  neat  and 
clean. 

The  labor  is  cosmopolitan,  consisting  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ameri- 
cans, Poles,  Italians,  Austrians;  or  as  one  man  puts  it,  '^We  employ 
every  white  race  on  earth."  So  far  the  colored  and  yellow  races  have 
not  been  used,  except  for  general  construction  work  especially  in  the 
building  of  railroads.  Naturally  such  a  group  is  hard  to  satisfy,  and 
many  of  the  camps  are  infested  with  obstructionists.  One  reply  says, 
"They  are  the  type  that  expect  the  best  without  reason."  These  men 
are  tmsteady,  the  average  time  at  one  camp  being  about  six  months, 
though  cases  are  known  where  men  have  stayed  ten  years.  There  are 
also  many  timber  tramps  who  go  from  camp  to  camp,  stasdng  one  or 
two  days  until  well  fed,  when  they  quit  and  go  to  town,  or  hire  out  at 
some  other  near-by  camp. 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  which  is  physically  strenuous. 
It  consists  of  rigging,  felling,  bucking,  sawing,  and  loading.  But  all 
the  men  do  not  work  conscientiously;  as  one  large  lumber  company 
replied,  "They  all  work  eight  hours,  except  the  *I.  W.  W.'  and  they 
don't  want  to  work  at  all."  Another  firm  sarcastically  answered,  "Yes, 
some  work  eight  hours;  others  lazy  on  the  job  all  day,  just  pretending 
to  work." 

Some  companies  believe  that  they  must  give  the  food  the  men  want 
in  order  to  hold  them.  Sometimes  a  company  will  spend  more  on  food 
and  make  up  the  loss  by  paying  the  men  less.  The  charge  for  meals  to 
the  men  varies  from  35  to  50  cents,  the  average  being  49  cents,  while  the 
average  cost  to  the  companies  is  46  cents.  The  questionnaires  showed 
that  50  per  cent  were  running  their  cook  houses  at  a  financial  loss,  one 
camp  reporting  a  loss  of  $600  a  month.  A  camp  manager  says :  "Through 
this  part  of  the  country  a  large  expense  has  been  added  to  feeding  the 
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men  from  the  fact  of  each  camp  vying  with  every  other  to  see  who  can 
feed  the  men  the  best,  thinking  by  so  doing  they  will  be  better  able  to 
retain  their  men.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  mistake.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  standardize  the  food,  giving  the  men  good  wholesome  food, 
plenty  of  it  and  in  good  variety,  well  cooked  and  well  served,  everything 
dean  and  wholesome."  Scientific  and  practical  management  can  pos- 
sibly remedy  this,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  feeding  the  men 
should  be  a  burden.  The  companies  do  not  desire  to  profit  on  the  meals 
but  they  do  want  to  "break  even."  Beneficial  suggestions  on  buying, 
cooking,  and  eliminating  waste  can  come  from  our  universities. 

The  menus  are  made  out  by  the  cook,  who  also  does  the  ordering. 
The  food  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  men  help  themselves.  Dishes 
are  replenished  as  soon  as  they  are  low.  The  proprietor  of  one  camp 
says,  "Plenty  of  everything  is  the  only  thing  we  go  by."  The  breakfast 
menu  generally  includes  cooked  cereal  with  milk,  sometimes  cream;  a 
meat,  such  as  bacon  or  chops;  eggs;  biscuits;  potatoes;  milk  and  co£Pee; 
doughnuts;  and  fresh  hot  cakes.  The  hopeless  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  management  is  shown  by  such  remarks  as:  "It  is  not  imcommon  to 
see  a  man  eat  six  eggs  and  one  poimd  of  bacon,  drink  three  cups  of  co£Pee, 
and  leave  the  table  grunting  that  the  food  is  no  good."  For  dinner,  or 
noon-day  meal,  the  men  are  served  at  least  two  kinds  of  meat,  three 
kinds  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  pastry,  pie,  cake,  pudding,  cookies,  milk, 
coffee,  tea,  hot  breads  or  two  kinds  of  bread.  At  supper,  they  eat  a 
meat,  usually  steak  or  chops,  with  a  cold  meat  too,  potatoes,  two  vege- 
tables, very  often  fruit  cakes,  and  some  pastry.  The  dajr's  constunption 
of  meat  will  average  16  ounces  per  man;  of  potatoes,  17  oimces;  of  coffee, 
1  ounce.  The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  not  in  the  quality  but  in 
having  all  the  variety  at  one  meal. 

The  buying  is  done  principally  through  purchasing  agents,  store- 
keepers, and  camp  bosses.  The  quality  is  the  best,  although  better 
selection  according  to  food  values  and  with  the  idea  of  having  variety 
in  the  menu  during  the  week  and  not  all  in  one  day  would  be  an 
improvement. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  offer  the  required  number  (5000  to 
6000)  of  calories  without  having  an  excessive  amount  of  protein  in  the 
diet.  Associated  with  this  is  the  habit  of  excessive  meat  constunption, 
which  the  men  desire  mainly  for  flavor.  One  questionnaire  states  as 
follows:  "The  working  men  of  today  demand  the  very  best  that  money 
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will  buy  regardless  of  cost.  We  set  a  regular  camp  table  as  all  logging 
camps  do,  so  everybody  can  help  himself  to  anything  he  wants.  There 
is  nothing  wasted  by  the  cooks  but  a  great  deal  by  the  men  themselves^ 
as  they  figure  on  getting  their  money's  worth.  From  the  loss  you  can 
see  that  they  are  getting  it."  Another  sasrs:  ''We  give  them  most 
everjrthing  the  market  affords,  all  kinds  of  fresh  or  salt  meats,  ^gs,  all 
the  fresh  milk  they  can  drink,  plenty  of  everything  the  season  permits." 

No  butter  substitutes  are  used,  and,  during  the  potato  shortage,  all 
camps  served  potatoes  twice  a  day  and  a  great  many  three  times.  Of 
the  forty-two  camps,  all  except  four  were  using  fresh  fruits  occasionally; 
twenty  served  no  fresh  milk  and  used  canned  milk  only.  Every  camp 
has  an  excellent  water  supply  from  the  mountain  springs.  Not  only 
is  the  best  of  foodstuffs  purchased,  but  the  cooks  are  well  paid.  Wages 
range  from  $125  to  $200  per  month  with  living,  while  the  average  is 
$150.  Helpers  and  dining-room  workers  receive  an  average  of  $80  a 
month. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  the  movable  cars  already  described.  They 
average  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  some  of  them  show  features  of  a 
modem  hotel  kitchen.  There  are  cabinets  for  pastry  and  other  foods, 
and  the  serving  tables  are  covered  with  metal.  The  commissary  cars 
have  quarters  for  cooks  at  one  end  and  a  meat  house  at  the  other,  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  car  are  shelves  and  bins  on  metal  rollers,  and  adjust- 
able shelves  for  supplies  in  barrels.  The  meat  rooms  are  equipped  with 
galvanized  iron  screens  and  shutters  on  the  outside  to  give  shade. 

Very  few  camps  have  cold  storage  facilities,  and  waste  results  from 
being  unable  to  keep  meats  and  other  foods  fresh.  Every  camp  has  its 
own  store.  More  modem  camps  have  theirs  equipped  with  proper 
refrigeration  where  meats  can  be  left  until  ready  for  camp.  Most 
camps  raise  hogs  which  are  a  means  of  using  the  waste. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  is  standardization  of  food.  This 
will  eliminate  the  continual  moving  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Camps, 
at  present,  are  competing  with  one  another  for  men  by  serving  better 
food. 

Another  need  is  better  management.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by 
showing  the  value  of  cooperation  between  the  cook  and  the  buyer. 
It  would  result  in  better  planning  and  more  econcnnical  cooking,  as  the 
buyer  is  versed  in  prices.  Substitutes  for  expensive  foods  could  be 
made;  the  cost  of  different  dishes  could  be  accurately  worked  out;  and 
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the  buyer,  who  is  often  also  the  manager  or  owner,  could  watch  waste 
and  suggest  improvements. 

Better  facilities  are  essential.  Many  camps  have  stores,  electric 
lights,  shower  baths,  and  modem  conveniences;  they  also  should  have 
better  cooking  apparatus.  Ice  plants  would  prove  very  valuable  and 
would  save  waste.  Left-over  foods  could  be  saved,  and  cool  foods  and 
drinks  could  be  served  cold.  Labor-saving  devices  would  not  save 
labor  cost,  but  they  would  enable  the  same  help  to  apply  more  time  to 
planning,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  would  prove  wise  economy. 

The  government  has  discovered  that  the  cafeteria  plan  is  more  eco- 
nomical It  should  succeed  in  the  lumber  camps,  although  to  start 
such  a  movement  would  arouse  opposition.  In  cafeterias,  men  may 
order  what  they  want,  and  regulate  the  size  of  the  portions  and  the 
amount  they  spend  for  their  meals.  Against  such  a  plan  is  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  tired  and  would  rather  be  served. 

At  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  between  the  university 
and  the  business  world.  This  must  gradually  be  eliminated  and  much 
has  already  been  done  along  this  line,  especially  in  the  commerce  schools 
of  the  country.  Cooperation  between  our  department  and  the  outside 
world  can  more  quickly  be  accomplished  by  giving  practical  assistance. 

The  questionnaires  show  that  the  managers  and  superintendents  are 
divided  according  to  their  attitudes  or  points  of  view.  There  are  those 
who  realize  that  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  sci^tific  study,  first, 
of  cost  accounting,  second,  of  balancing  of  menus.  There  are  those  who, 
realizing  that  they  are  failing  in  feeding  problems,  would  like  to  better 
conditions,  but  do  not  know  how  to  proceed,  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  suggestions  of  the  trained  worker  would  benefit  them.  The 
defensive  and  skeptical  lumbermen  believe  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
better  than  that  which  any  one  may  suggest. 

For  the  trained  worker  in  industrial  camps,  there  is  a  wide  field. 
The  best  opening  would  be  in  the  camps  that  believe  their  problems 
can  be  solved.  The  University  of  Washington  has  been  approached  by 
(me  lumberman  with  the  suggestion  that  his  camp  of  seventy-five  men 
could  be  used  for  an  experiment  by  the  trained  worker.  This  illustrates 
that  the  lumberman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  business  men 
is  ready  to  grasp  the  opportunities  at  the  university. 
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TRAINING  GIRLS  AS  CONSUMERS* 

S,  HELEN  BRH>GE 
Dmsion  of  Home  Economics  Education,  UnhersUy  ofNArasha 

The  factors  involved  in  training  girls  as  consumers  and  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  these  factors  are  questions  of  importance  in  this  age  of  eco- 
nomic unrest.  We  are  responsible  for  providing  all  types  of  girls  with 
this  fundamental  economic  background;  bosrs  may  also  be  included. 
Opportunities  for  teaching  these  factors  are  afforded  in  the  unit  courses 
in  part  time  and  evening  schools,  and  in  the  day  schools  and  colleges. 
The  amount  of  time  this  training  will  require  will  depend  upon  the  func- 
tioning knowledge  of  the  evaluation  of  expenditures  for  various  com- 
modities that  the  girls  previously  gained.  An  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
the  girls  as  constuners  is  our  starting  point.  Job  analysis,  including  the 
elements  of  the  problems,  the  information  needed,  both  pertinent  and 
related,  the  standards  and  terms,  is  being  thoughtfully  applied  to  all 
phases  of  home  economics  teaching. 

Girls  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  the  sources  of 
their  income:  (1)  those  pursuing  their  education  or  staying  at  home, 
who  depend  upon  allowances;  and  (2)  those  earning  their  living,  who  de- 
pend upon  wages.  An  analysis  of  their  financial  obligations  shows 
expenditures  for  clothing,  food,  housing,  running  expenses,  and  '^gher 
life"  or  "greater  happiness."  A  class  of  little  girls  interpreted  the  term 
"higher  life"  as  meaning  "heaven."  Upon  thoughtful  consideration 
they  decided  that  church,  savings,  better  educational  opportunities,  and 
recreation  meant  "greater  happiness." 

All  girls  are  primarily  interested  in  their  clothing.  The  girls'  revision 
of  their  spending  habits  for  clothing  quickly  brings  forth  convincing  re- 
sults. The  clothing  factor  requires  a  detailed  study  of  shoes,  stockings, 
gauze  underwear,  corsets,  underwear  other  than  gauze,  dresses,  suits, 
hats,  gloves,  and  other  accessories.  Evaluation  of  one  article  of  clothing 
is  sufi&cient  subject  matter  for  one  or  more  lessons.  Let  us  take  the  study 
of  shoes  as  an  illustration;  the  girls  will  need  to  consider  the  kinds,  cost, 
use,  style,  make,  quality,  and  care  as  influencing  durability,  appropriate- 
ness, and  quantity.  Illustrative  material  is  invaluable,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shops  and  the  homes.    Visits  to  the  shops  assist  in  teach- 

^  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  Atlantic  City,  February,  1921. 
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ing  shopping  ethics,  including  methods  of  payment.  Advertisements 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  and  catalogs  from  mail  order  houses 
give  information.  The  instructor  has  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
principles  of  economics,  art,  and  personal  hygiene  in  her  own  costumes. 

The  value  of  each  article  of  the  wardrobe  may  be  weighed  in  this 
manner.  Evaluation  of  the  time  spent  in  construction,  whether  hand 
or  machine,  enters  into  the  estimation.  The  girls  may  organize  the  data 
for  each  garment  under  selected  headings  and  record  it  on  library  cards 
arranged  alphabetically  or  according  to  topics.  Helpful  illustrations 
may  be  mounted  on  these  cards.  The  data  may  be  easily  revised  as  the 
styles  and  prices  change.  A  desire  to  learn  how  to  buy  clothes 
intelligently  is  readily  developed  when  the  girls  are  dependent  upon 
wages  or  an  allowance.  The  productive  aspect  enters,  that  is,  the  care 
and  repair  of  clothing,  and  the  construction  when  time  permits.  Proper 
care  means  a  reduction  of  the  ntunber  of  garments  required.  Girls 
want  to  know  just  how  they  may  meet  their  clothing  needs  and  have 
money  left  for  their  other  necessities.  They  now  feel  the  need  of  per- 
sonal accounts  as  proofs  of  their  daily  or  weekly  expenditures  for  clothing. 

These  lessons  a£Pord  opportunity  to  use  the  socialized  recitation.  For 
example,  a  group  of  girls  may  be  responsible  for  reporting  data  on  sen- 
sible heels  for  shoes.  The  others,  including  the  instructor,  note  the  main 
facts  presented  by  the  chairman.  The  discussion  leader  finds  the  girls 
eager  to  tell  vital  points  that  may  have  been  omitted  or  inaccurately 
stated.  One  test  of  the  value  of  such  an  estimate  of  the  wardrobe  may 
consist  in  having  the  girls  assemble  a  suitable  wardrobe  covering  a  period 
of  possibly  two  years;  another,  the  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  girls,  showing  an  application  of  the  principles 
of  art,  economics,  and  personal  hygiene. 

Evaluation  of  the  necessary  food  intake  confronts  the  girls.  They 
need  milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  grain  products,  and  fats;  meat,  fish  and 
sugar  are  optional.'  Most  girls  will  eagerly  determine  whether  they  are 
underweight.  Where  time  is  limited,  direct  ioformation  on  the  variety, 
amount,  and  cost  of  food  is  needed.  Habits  of  choosing  nourishing 
foods  are  to  be  developed.  A  brief  survey  of  some  home  economics 
college  seniors  proved  that  they  had  not  formed  the  habit  of  the 
daily  selection  of  adequate  food  in  relation  to  its  variety,  amount,  and 
cost.  These  students  were  asked  to  make  food  charts,  listing  in  detail 
the  varieties  under  each  main  division,  and  recording  daily  the  variety, 

'How  Can  Our  Work  in  Foods  be  Made  More  Vital  to  the  Health  of  the  Chfld.  Lucy 
H.  GiDetty  Jour.  HofM  Econ.,  Sept.,  1920. . 
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amount,  and  cost  of  their  food  intake.  Such  charts  may  inchide  a  lecoid 
of  the  number  of  meals  eaten  per  day  and  the  time  spent  in  amsumpticm. 
Again,  personal  accounts  serve  as  proofs  of  the  daily  ejpenditure  for 
food.  The  simple  "food  intake"  cards  are  being  used  successfully  with 
}rounger  girls.  Since  good  health  depends  not  alone  on  intelligent  food 
habits,  other  items  may  be  added  to  the  cards,  for  example,  the  number 
of  hours  for  sleep,  recreation,  and  work;  the  daily  bath,  the  daily  evacua- 
tion, the  daily  water  intake.  For  if  a  girl  is  to  make  her  limited  allow- 
ance of  wages  cover  her  necessities  she  must  develop  good  health  habits 
in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  spent  for  medicines  and  doct<»:'s  services. 
Good  health  habits  may  also  increase  the  girl's  productivity. 

Girls  may  have  to  consider  expenditures  for  housing  facilities.  What 
kind  and  how  much  does  a  girl  need?  Minimum  standards  call  for  a 
portion  of  a  simple,  sanitary,  and  artistic  bedroom,  and  a  proper  recrea- 
tion unit  aside  from  the  bedroom.  Storage  space  is  a  welcomed  asset. 
Evaluation  of  the  bedroom  equq)ment  may  be  devek^>ed  and  recorded 
on  cards  in  the  same  detailed  manner  as  the  necessities  of  the  wardrobe. 
This  method  of  evaluating  bedroom  furnishing  may  be  applied  to  all 
household  furnishings.  Light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  proximity  to  the 
school  or  work  are  essential  considerations.  Theoretical  knowledge  of 
taxes,  mortgages,  and  other  business  transactions  may  be  considered 
under  the  investment  factor. 

Girls'  running  expenses  may  cover  a  wide  range  of  items,  such  as  car- 
fare, postage,  cleansing  materials,  and  cosmetics.  Again  they  will  need 
to  weigih  values  based  upon  kinds,  uses,  amounts,  cost.  Fot  example, 
an  anal3rsis  of  the  selection  of  cosmetics  revealed  the  need  for  reappor- 
tioning expenditures  for  the  quantity  and  kinds  formerly  thought  neces- 
sary.   Data  for  the  running  e3q>enses  may  likewise  be  kept  on  cards. 

When  girls  have  completed  their  first  estimates  for  thdr  clothing, 
food,  shelter,  and  running  expenses,  they  invariably  find  that  they  do  not 
have  an  adequate  amount  left  for  the  last  factor — "greater  happiness," 
or  advancement.  They  find  that  they  must  go  over  their  recoid  cards 
for  each  division  of  their  income  and  apply  the  elimination  or  reduction 
process,  cutting  down  on  the  amount  and  kinds  of  different  commodities 
formerly  felt  to  be  indiq>ensaUe.  Several  revisions  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  desirable  balance.  Expenditures  for  "greater  happiness"  are 
partly  determined  by  the  influence  and  economic  status  of  the  community. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  basis  for  discussion  by  having  the  girls  keep  a 
record,  for  some  weeks  previous,  of  the  amounts  expended  for  church. 
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savings,  educational  advancement,  and  recreation,  including  movies, 
parties,  and  ball  games.  The  amount  spent  for  recreation  is  usually 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amounts  set  aside  for  church,  savings,  thought- 
fulness  toward  others,  and  education.  A  girl  who  has  worked  hard  to 
revise  her  ideas  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  commodities  she  needs  and 
can  afford,  in  order  to  have  a  balance  left  for  ^'greater  happiness,"  is 
usually  keen  to  analyze  and  revise  her  expenditures  for  recreation. 
Attention  drawn  to  the  provision  of  recreation  for  the  mother  often  in- 
creases the  girl's  zeal  in  investigating  kinds  of  wholesome  recreation  that 
are  possible  without  excessive  cost.  Wisely  selected  reference  and  illus- 
trative materials  are  needed.  Cooperative  contacts  with  church, 
business,  and  educational  and  social  organizatiqns  are  indispensable  in 
helping  girls  to  evaluate  the  constituents  of  ''greater  happiness."  These 
contacts  should  provide  opportimities  for  the  girls  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  these  organizations  as  well  as  to  receive  information  from 
the  leaders  of  these  commimity  assets.  Again  the  card  system  is  effec- 
tive for  recording  data  for  each  topic  considered.  For  example,  the  topic 
of  investment  will  necessitate  a  card  record  for  each  investigation  made^ 
such  as  data  on  banking  facilitieis,  building  and  loans,  bond  issues. 

Laborious  methods  of  keeping  personal  accounts  defeat  their  own 
puipose.  DaUy  expenditures  for  conmiodities  may  be  jotted  down,  at 
the  time  of  purchasing,  on  a  small  card  kept  in  the  girl's  pocket  book. 
These  items  may  be  totalled  daily  or  weekly  on  a  summary  card  ruled 
so  as  to  cover  a  record  of  a  month's  ejpenditures.  A  simple  summary 
card  may  contain  one  column  for  the  dBys  of  the  month;  several 
columns  with  self  explanatory  headings,  covering  the  girl's  classified 
needs,  e,g,,  room  rent,  food,  clothing,  laimdry,  traveling  expenses;  a 
column  for  daily  totals;  and  one  for  all  money  available.  Girls  need 
considerable  assistance  in  forming  the  important  habit  of  systematically 
balancing  these  accounts  at  definite  intervals.  For  upon  this  factor, 
that  is,  checking  the  leaks,  rests  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  account 
keeping.  By  analyzing  the  total  expenditures  imder  each  main  heading 
and  comparing  them  with  amounts  set  up  by  statisticians  as  being  in 
correct  proportion,  to  the  total  budget,  the  girls  are  stimulated  to  de- 
crease expenditures  for  personal  purposes  and  increase  the  amount  for 
savings  and  thoughtfulness  toward  others. 

We  all  realize  that  women  are  taking  their  places  in  the  world  in  ever 
increasing  ntunbers;  that  they  need  a  strong  backgroimd  in  economics 
to  support  their  ever  increasing  responsibilities.  Since  the  girls  are 
our  women  of  tomorrow,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  for 
affording  them  this  vital  economic  foimdation. 
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THE  SCHOOL  PROJECT^ 

HELEN  C.  GOODSPEED 
State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Madison^  Wisconsin 

It  has  been  said  that  home  economics  is  an  ideal  ''project  subject/' 
that  it  lends  itself  readily  to  this  method;  nevertheless  we  approach  the 
subject  as  warily  as  teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  it  takes  a  real  jolt  to 
startle  us  into  the  realization  that  we  need  to  change  our  point  of  view. 

The  jolt  has  come  gradually  through  the  realization  of  the  facts  that 
much  that  is  taught  in  the  schools  fails  to  carry  over  into  the  lives  of 
the  girls  whom  we  teach;  that  the  enrollment  in  our  high  school  classes 
has  been,  in  many  cases,  on  the  decrease  in  the  last  few  years;  that  the 
aims  set  down  by  educators  somehow  fail  to  reach  and  influence  every- 
day teaching. 

The  project  is  far  from  being  a  remedy  for  all  our  ills  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  good  project  teaching,  consistently  dominating  class-room 
procedure,  has  a  very  definite  influence  on  these  conditions,  for  good 
project  teaching  demands  contact  with  the  home.  Home  projects 
become  by-products  of  school  projects.  Project  teaching  meets  the 
matter  of  the  decrease  in  enrollment  by  demanding  a  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  administrators  of  the  particular  interests  and  instincts  of  girls 
at  different  ages.  It  broadens  and  enriches  our  aims  by  virtue  of  being 
a  project,  in  the  sense  that  is  meant  by  those  educators  who  say  that 
the  project  aims  to  produce  individuals  who  are  able  to  meet  life  situa- 
tions adequately. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  project  as  a  point  of  view.  When  our  teachers 
of  home  economics  grasp  the  spirit  of  project  work  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  seek  for  definitions.  The  idea  is  flexible  and  allows  for  interpretation, 
the  various  interpretations  depending  upon  the  personality  and  type 
of  mind  of  the  teacher  and  her  students. 

If  we  are  going  to  approach  our  work  from  this  point  of  view  an  entire 
reorganization  is  necessary  in  our  thinking.  The  child,  rather  than  the 
subject  matter  becomes  the  center  of  interest;  and  we  use  our  logical 
outline  to  keep  us  on  the  track  as  it  were,  and  to  safeguard  minimum 
essentials. 

The  following  projects  have  been  carried  on  with  varjring  degrees  of 
success  in  Wisconsin : 

^  Abstract  of  addren  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  held 
in  connection  with  the  Division  of  Superintendence,  N.  £.  A.,  Atlantic  City,  Feb.,  1921. 
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A  seventh  year  project:  "A  Saturday  morning  project."  To  find  out 
the  best  and  quickest  ways  of  doing  those  things  on  Saturday  morning 
which  are  our  share  in  the  business  of  homemaking. 

An  eighth  year  project:  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  girk  in  this 
class  are  eating  the  right  kind  of  food,  and  to  plan  and  prepare  whole- 
some meals  for  eighth  grade  girls. 

A  ninth  year  project:  To  determine  the  minimum  amount  that  is 
needed  per  day  in  this  town  to  feed  a  family  of  four  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  a  boy  of  12,  and  a  girl  of  14. 

A  tenth  year  project:  To  make  a  two  weeks*  study  of  the  best  way  to 
put  on  a  successful  school  limch  in  this  school,  and  to  put  our  plans  into 
practice  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

J.  A.  Moore  gave  the  following  test  of  a  project  in  a  recent  number 
of  School  and  Society:  "A  project  expresses  a  felt  need  growing  out  of 
the  environment.  It  recognizes  the  native  instincts  and  interests  of 
the  pupils.  It  calls  for  related  material.  It  provides  for  organization 
on  the  part  of  the  student." 

Our  child-<:are  project,  "What  must  a  seventh  grade  girl  know  about 
the  mental  and  physical  care  of  the  child  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  baby 
sister,"  measures  up  to  the  test  in  this  way:  It  meets  a  felt  need  grow- 
ing out  of  the  environment,  in  that  most  seventh  grade  girls  have  little 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  or  occasionally  help  a  neighbor  by  caring 
for  the  baby.  It  recognizes  the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
because  these  girls  are  near  enough  to  the  doll  stage  to  be  intensely  in- 
terested in  babies  and  their  care.  The  problems  discussed  from  day  to 
day  call  for  related  material  from  various  fields,  child  psychology, 
citizenship,  social  relationships,  and  social  hygiene.  That  it  provides 
for  organization  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  shown  by  the  following 
story: 

A  seventh  grade  student  reported  in  class  one  day  that  the  woman  who 
lived  next  door  to  her  did  not  know  how  to  bathe  her  baby.  "She  just  puts 
her  in  the  tub  and  splashes  water  on  her,"  the  child  continued  in  a  shocked 
voice.  Several  days  later  she  brought  the  matter  up  again  in  class, 
sa3dng,  "that  woman  moved  away  from  our  street  and  I  got  to  thinking 
how  badly  she  bathed  her  baby,  and  I  just  went  down  and  showed  her 
how." 
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THE  HYGIENE  OF  WOMEN'S  UNDERWEAR^ 

PLOHENCE    CAXON 
Utdversiiy  of  Missouri 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  data  on  the  hygiene  of  clothing,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments,  on  the  conduction  of  heat  by  textile  fibers  and  the 
relative  rate  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of  water,  have  been  made  to 
substantiate  or  disprove  the  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  weave 
and  fiber  on  the  hygienic  qualities  of  certain  fabrics. 

Stockings  were  selected  as  the  material  to  be  tested  because  these 
were  available  in  several  fibers  in  the  same  weight  and  weave.  In  the 
experiments  showing  variation  in  the  proportion  of  two  mixed  fibers  in 
a  fabric  and  the  influence  of  weave  in  the  same  fiber,  bags  were  made 
of  the  materials  used. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  Hot  water  was  poured  into 
botties  which  contained  1000  cc.  The  stockings  or  bags  were  placed  on 
the  botties  and  were  held  tight  to  the  necks  of  the  booties  with  elastic 
bands.  One  imcovered  bottie  was  used  in  each  experiment  as  a  check. 
Rubber  corks,  through  which  thermometers  were  nm,  were  fitted  into 
the  botties  and  the  temperatures  were  taken  at  fifteen  minute  intervals. 

In  the  experiment  performed  to  compare  the  rate  of  heat  conduction 
of  fabrics  made  from  different  fibers,  stockings  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton 
in  both  heavy  and  light  weights  were  used.  Tlie  botties  were  of  uniform 
size,  and  the  area  covered  on  each  bottie  was  100  square  inches.  The 
weight  of  the  material  actually  covering  the  botties  was  ascertained, 
and  the  number  of  holes  per  square  inch  of  material  were  counted  imder 
the  microscope.  The  experiment  was  performed  three  times  with  water 
of  different  temperatures.  The  results  showed  heavy  wool  to  be  the 
poorest  conductor  of  heat,  then  light  wool,  heavy  silk,  light  silk,  heavy 
cotton,  and  light  cotton  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Heat  is  lost  more  rapidly  on  a  cold  day  than  on  a  warmer  one,  since 
on  a  day  with  a  temperature  of  12^C.  it  took  only  two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes  for  water  of  TS^'C.  to  reach  41*^C.,  and  on  a  day  of  IS  C. 
it  took  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  for  water  to  drop  from  84^C. 
to  41^C.,  or  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  from  78®C.  to  41^C  It 
took  forty  minutes  longer  for  heavy  wool  to  reach  the  same  temperature 
as  cotton.    This  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  dressing  warmer  on  a  cold 

I  Summazy  of  ezperiments  reported  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameiicaii 
Home  Economics  Association,  Colorado  Springs,  June,  1920. 
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day  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  body  temperature  when  heat  is 
being  lost  rapidly.  The  small  serrations  on  the  surface  of  the  wool 
fiber  make  it  possible  for  wool  in  some  weaves  to  entangle  a  large  amount 
of  atmospheric  air^  which  is  a  non-conductor.  The  fibers  with  the 
smoother  surfaces  are  better  conductors  of  heat 

Since  ventilation  will  hasten  heat  loss,  an  experiment  was  performed 
to  compare  the  relative  rate  of  heat  conduction  of  sUk  and  cotton  in 
moving  air.  The  materials  used  were  silk  and  cotton  stockings  of  the 
same  weight  and  color.  The  experiment  was  performed  according  to 
directions  given  previously  for  the  experiment  on  heat  conduction.  In 
addition,  the  bottles  covered  by  the  silk  and  the  cotton  stockings,  and 
the  check  bottle  were  placed  in  a  row  two  feet  in  front  of  an  electric 
fan.  The  experiment  was  performed  three  times.  The  results  showed 
that  heat  was  lost  more  rapidly  by  silk  than  by  cotton  when  the  sur- 
rounding air  was  in  motion.  The  conclusion  may  be  reached  that 
cotton  would  afford  more  protection  on  a  windy  day  than  silk,  for  the 
silk  fiber  has  a  smoother  surface  than  the  cotton  fiber,  and  moving  air 
can  fan  through  the  meshes  of  silk  more  easily  than  through  cotton. 

To  compare  the  effect  on  conduction  of  heat  by  the  variation  in  pro- 
portion of  two  mixed  fibers  in  a  fabric,  the  materials  tested  were  flannel 
composed  of  all  wool,  two-thirds  wool  and  one-third  cotton,  and  one- 
third  wool  and  two-thirds  cotton.  The  experiment  was  performed  three 
times  with  water  at  different  temperatures.  The  results  showed  all 
wool  flannel  to  be  the  poorest  conductor  of  heat,  then  flannel  of 
two-thirds  wool  and  one-third  cotton,  then  flannel  of  one-third  wool 
and  two-thirds  cotton.  The  value  of  flannel  in  the  retention  of  heat 
varies  with  the  amoimt  of  wool  present.  The  flannel  containing  the 
largest  per  cent  of  wool  is  the  warmest 

To  show  the  influence  of  variation  of  weave  with  the  same  fiber, 
the  plain  weave,  knit  weave,  and  basket  weave  in  cotton  were  selected, 
as  they  are  the  weaves  used  in  imderwear.  The  experiment  was  per- 
formed three  times  with  water  at  different  temperatures.  The  plain 
weave  is  the  poorest  conductor  of  heat,  then  the  knit  weave,  then  the 
basket  weave.  This  shows  that  material  which  is  woven  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  open  air  spaces  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  If  the  air 
spaces  are  not  op^i,  but  are  more  or  less  covered  with  interlacing  threads, 
atmospheric  air  is  entangled  in  these  spaces  and  this  makes  the  garment 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat.    If  the  material  on  the  bottles  had  been  cov- 
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ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  closely  woven  cloth,  the  results  would  have 
been  reversed,  as  the  larger  spaces  would  have  held  more  air  and  there- 
fore the  material  would  have  been  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  in  proportion 
to  the  air  held. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  rate  of  absorption  of  water  by 
different  fibers,  and  the  relative  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  from  these 
fibers,  experiments  were  made  with  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  using 
materials  of  as  nearly  the  same  weight  and  weave  as  possible.  These 
were  cut  into  wicks  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 

Water  was  put  into  beakers  so  that  the  distance  from  the  water  to 
the  tops  of  bulbs  of  thermometers  suspended  above  was  1|  inches. 
The  wicks  were  sewed  on  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  and  the  ends 
immersed  in  water.  The  time  interval  required  for  the  water  to  reach 
the  bulb  was  noted  for  each  fiber;  this  showed  the  relative  rate  of 
absorption.  From  the  time  the  wick  was  wet,  the  thermometer  read- 
ings were  taken  at  ten  minute  intervals  for  each  of  the  fibers,  so  that  the 
relative  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  could  be  ascertained  by  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature.  The  experiment  was  performed  three  times.  Water 
evaporated  most  quickly  from  linen,  then  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. 

The  linen  absorbed  water  most  rapidly  and  the  water  evaporated 
from  it  most  rapidly,  lowering  the  temperature.  This  shows  that  linen 
is  the  coolest  material  in  dry  climates.  Wool  absorbed  water  very 
slowly  and  water  evaporated  from  it  slowly.  This  shows  that  wool  is  a 
warm  material  to  wear.  Silk  and  cotton,  which  absorb  water  at  a 
moderate  rate,  are  suitable  materials  for  ordinary  conditions.  Of  these 
two  fibers,  cotton  is  more  practical  as  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  silk  and 
is  more  easily  cleaned. 

The  rate  of  absorption  for  the  part  of  the  wick  sewed  tight  on  the 
bulb  (I  inch)  was  much  slower  than  that  from  the  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb  (1  inch).  This  would  indicate  that  perspiration  is  not  so 
readily  absorbed  by  tight  clothing  as  by  loose. 

Another  experiment  was  made  to  show  the  relative  rate  of  evaporation 
of  water  from  textile  fibers  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  temperature. 
Wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  of  as  nearly  the  same  weight  and  weave  as 
possible  were  made  into  bags. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  the  same  as  in  the  experiment  on  con* 
duction  of  heat.  Then  the  experiment  was  repeated,  using  the  same 
bags,  and  water  of  the  same  initial  temperature.    Burettes  containing 
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water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  bottles  were  suspended 
above  the  bottles,  and  the  stopcocks  were  so  regulated  that  water 
dropped  at  intervals  of  two  seconds  on  the  bottles  under  the  coverings. 
The  results  showed  that  the  water  in  the  bottles  was  cooled  faster 
when  water  was  dropped  from  burettes  on  the  bottles  than  when  it  was 
not.  They  also  showed,  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  that  water 
evaporates  most  quickly  from  linen,  then  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  The 
lowering  of  temperature  was  noticeable  soonest  in  linen  and  last  in  wool, 
which  shows  that  linen  is  the  coolest  material  to  wear  and  wool  the 
warmest.  Conduction  is  less  in  wet  goods  than  dry.  Since  the  water 
in  the  bottles  cooled  in  ten  minutes  less  time  when  water  was  dropping 
from  burettes,  it  seems  probable  that  heat  was  lost  by  conduction  as 
well  as  by  evaporation.  The  coverings  presented  very  nearly  the  same 
area  of  surface  exposed  to  unsaturated  air,  and  for  this  reason  evapo> 
ration  would  be  approximately  imifonn  no  matter  what  the  material. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  DOUGHNUTS  OF  LOW 

FAT  ABSORPTION! 

MINNA  C.  DENTON  AND  LOUISE  B.  PRITCHETT 
Experimental  Kitchen,  Office  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

PART  I 

How  much  fat  should  a  pound  of  dough  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
up  in  f rjdng?  Niunerous  experiments  performed  in  the  Experimental 
Kitchen  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  in  which  batters  and  doughs 
were  fried  in  deep  fat  under  varying  conditions,  show  that  the  fat  absorp- 
tion varies  greatly  in  amount  upon  various  occasions.  Twenty  pounds 
of  dough  may  be  so  made  up  and  fried  as  to  take  up  ten  poimds  of  fat  in 
fr3dng,  or  so  made  up  and  fried  as  to  take  up  only  one  pound  of  fat.  The 
fat  absorption  of  the  average  homemade  doughnut  of  good  quality  lies 
between  these  two  extremes. 

^  Published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  the  second  report  from  the  Experimental  Kitchen  laboratory  on  the  subject  of  fat 
absorption  during  frying  in  deep  fat.  See  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1920,  for 
first  report. 
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Can  a  good  quality  of  homemade  doughnut  be  made  which  will  be 
low  in  fat?  This  is  a  question  of  interest  to  many  who  profess  a  fondness 
for  doughnuts,  crullers,  fried  cakes,  or  fritters,  yet  who  often  find  the 
excess  of  fat  in  such  foods  difficult  to  digest — ^if  not  to  pay  for! 

This  article  reports  experimental  work  in  the  frying  of  doughnut 
mixtures  \mder  varjring  conditions  with  especial  reference  to  securing  a 
product  of  low  fat  absorption,  which  shall  yet  be  tender  and  have  good 
keeping  qualities. 

Since  it  was  shown  by  the  work  of  Miss  McKee,*  and  fully  confirmed 
by  our  experiments  reported  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1920,  that  the 
fat  absorption  is  increased  by  increase  of  fat  and  sugar  in  the  dough, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  doughnut  containing  a  low  amount 
of  fat  and  a  fairly  low  amount  of  sugar  that  would  3ret  retain  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  homemade  doughnut. 

"Standard"  recipe 

This  mixture  was  adopted  as  a  control  for  comparison  with  other  experimental  doughs; 
but  the  term  ''standard"  was  not  intended  to  denote  superior  quality  of  product,  since  the 
product  resulting  from  other  formulae  was  often  preferred  to  this  one. 

By  weight 
Ingrtdimtt  By  mtmsutt  grams 

Sugar 1   cup  200 

Butter 2    teaspoons  10 

Eggs 2  96 

Milk 1   cup  244 

Flour 5i  cups  580 

Baking  powder 4   tablespoons  36 

Salt 1   teaspoon  5 

Cinnamon 1   teaspoon  2 

Nutmeg }   teaspoon  1} 

An  amount  of  bakiog  powder  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  flour  was  selected  as  the  measure  for  the  standard  recipe;  this  cor- 
responds to  about  2  teaqx)ons  Qevel)  of  baking  powder  for  each  cup  of 
flour.  When  a  smaller  quantity  of  baking  powder  (cream  of  tartar  type) 
was  used,  the  doughnuts  showed  a  sli^tly  lower  fat  absorption  per  unit 
weight  of  doughy  but  the  volume  and  texture  were  not  so  good.  No 
further  experiments  with  different  brands  or  amounts  of  baking  powder 
were  undertaken. 

The  average  absorption  of  doughnuts  made  by  this  formula,  fried  (ks 
soon  as  possible  after  mixing)  for  3  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  185^C., 
turning  each  doughnut  at  least  once  during  frying  to  insure  equal  brown- 

*  Fat  Absorption  in  Frying  Doughnuts.    Maiy  C.  McEee,  Jour,  Home  Eco».,  Jan.  1918, 
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ing  of  both  sides,  was  24  per  cent  This  figure  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  fat  absorbed  during  trying  by  the  weight  of  the  dough 
before  frying.  The  fat  content  of  a  single  ^'standard"  doughnut  of  35 
grams  weight  after  frjdng  was  about  8  grains,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a 
tablespoon.  These  figures,  however,  as  well  as  the  time  of  frying,  can 
easily  be  varied  by  changes  in  maniinilations,  or  by  changing  the  sizQ 
and  shape  of  the  doughnut. 

ManipulaUon.  Standardization  of  size  and  shape.  It  was  found  that 
in  calculating  fat  absoiption  on  a  small  number  of  doughnuts,  such  as  a 
sin^e  frying  of  four  or  five,  any  marked  deviation  in  size  and  weight  of 
the  doughnuts  caused  a  variation  in  the  absorption  of  fat.  It  was  hardly 
fair,  for  instance,  to  compare  on  the  same  basis  a  lot  of  four  doughnuts 
weighing  153  grams  with  a  lot  weighing  109  grams,  since  the  amount 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  fat  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  total  weight 
in  the  doughnut  of  low  weight.  One  method  used  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  consisted  in  a  rigid  standardization  of  size,  shape,  and  weight. 
The  dough  was  patted  or  rolled  to  ^  inch  thickness  on  a  molding  board 
in  a  frame  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  then  cut  with  a  doughnut 
cutter  3  inches  in  diameter  with  a  center  hole  of  1^  inches  diameter. 
Great  pains  were  taken  that  the  doughnuts  should  not  stick  to  the  board, 
or  stretch  out  of  shape  during  handling.  The  doughnuts  were  fried  in 
lots  of  four;  each  doughnut  was  required  to  weigh  not  more  than  34  grams, 
nor  less  than  30  grams  before  frying,  and  was  rolled  to  approximately 
the  same  thickness  and  shape. 

This  rigid  standardization  of  shape,  size,  and  weight  of  the  doughnuts, 
while  intended  to  give  a  fair  basis  for  comparison,  nevertheless,  as  might 
be  expected,  did  not  produce  a  doughnut  of  uniformly  good  quality. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  the  first  doughnuts  fried  out  of  a  given 
lot  of  dough,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  dough  had  stood  for  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  had  received  the  least  possible  manipulation,  attained 
a  consistently  higher  absoiption  of  fat,  along  with  a  greater  tenderness 
of  texture,  than  was  the  case  with  those  from  subsequent  rollings  of  the 
same  dough. 

When  working  for  strictly  comparable  results,  it  was  often  a  practice  to 
allow  all  doughs  to  stand  for  two  hours  after  mixing  and  before  rolling 
in  order  to  do  away  with  deviations  due  to  the  ''ripening'^  of  the  dough 
in  case  of  the  last  batch,  which  must  stand  a  few  minutes  while  the  first 
batch  is  being  rolled  and  fried.  If  all  the  dough  stands  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  influence  of  these  few  extra  minutes  of  waiting  is  negligible. 
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The  doughnuts,  which  upon  wdgfaing  were  shown  to  be  either  too  heavy 
or  too  light  to  conform  with  the  standard,  had  to  be  returned  to  the  batch 
of  dough  and  again  rolled  and  cut.  Sometimes  this  necessitated  three 
or  four  rollings.  The  dough  which  received  this  additional  handling 
showed  always  a  lower  fat  absorption  than  the  dough  more  lightly 
}iandled.  This  accoimts  in  part  for  the  deviations  in  fat  absoiption, 
which  are  so  often  noticeable  in  different  lots  of  the  same  batch  of  dough 
fried  under  otherwise  similar  conditions. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  deviations  due  to  overhandling,  strict 
comparisons  as  to  the  effect  of  varying  ingredients  could  be  made  only 
between  those  dou^muts  which  had  not  been  rehandled  in  any  way. 

A  second  method  used  when  aUempHng  to  secure  fairly  comparable  re- 
sults; oTy  the  "home  method"  In  order  to  obviate  so  far  as  possible  these 
two  causes  of  variation  (overhandling  and  ripening  of  the  dough)  the 
whole  batch  of  dough,  made  from  about  10  ounces  of  flour  (half  of  the 
formula  given  above),  was  weighed  and  rolled  quickly  to  uniform  thick- 
ness; the  doughnuts  were  cut  and  fried  without  further  effort  to  secure 
a  standardization  of  the  size  and  weight  of  each  doughnut.  The  amount 
of  fat  absorbed  was  then  estimated  on  the  whole  quantity  of  dough  fried. 
Often  16  or  more  doughnuts  (4  fr3dngs  or  a  greater  number)  were  es- 
timated as  one  lot.  The  per  cent  of  fat  absorbed  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  results  obtained  by  averaging  the  absorption  of  the  first  frying 
with  the  later  frjdngs  of  a  given  lot  of  dough.  The  weight  of  six  dough- 
nuts, selected  at  random  from  a  lot  which  had  been  cut  and  fried  as  above, 
varied  from  41  to  51  grams  each  (weight  after  frying);  but  such  dis- 
crepancies in  weight  of  the  individual  doughnuts  are  presumably  ''evened 
up"  when  a  large  number  are  estimated  as  one  lot.  Furthermore,  this 
method  of  work  has  the  advantage  of  simulating  closely  the  methods 
used  in  the  average  household,  where,  as  a  nde,  extra  manipulation  of 
the  dough  is  carefully  avoided. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  length  of  time  and  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  dough  stood  before  frying,  the  time  ranging  from  the  very  brief  in- 
terval which  would  necessarily  elapse  between  making  and  f  lying,  when 
working  rapidly  up  to  the  extremely  long  interval  of  24  hours.  As  a  rule 
the  doughnuts  were  strictly  standardized  with  respect  to  size,  weight, 
and  the  number  fried  at  a  time,  four  constituting  one  lot.  In  very  few 
cases  were  fewer  than  four  doughnuts  fried  at  a  time;  and  in  a  nimiber 
of  cases  (experiments  18  to  20  £  and  22  to  26)  the  ''home  method,"  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  used.    In  some  of  the  experi- 
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ments  the  dough  stood  at  room  temperature,  but  in  other  tests,  as  noted, 
it  was  kept  in  a  refrigerator.  In  only  three  of  the  experiments  reported 
in  the  table  (experiments  15, 16,  and  17)  were  the  doughnuts  kept  sub- 
merged. 

Duplicate  tests  do  not  invariably  show  close  correspondence  in  figures 
for  fat  absorption,  in  case  of  doughnuts,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing comparable  shape,  size,  and  weight,  without  overmanipulation, 
as  mentioned  above.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  repeat  experiments 
a  number  of  times  and  to  vary  them  in  many  different  ways,  before 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  In  the  course  of  over  two  hundred 
experiments  in  which  many  different  recipes  were  tested,  certain  standard 
proportions  were  selected  (as  explained  above)  as  a  basis  for  comparative 
tests.  Only  those  tests  in  which  all  data  were  strictly  comparable  (con- 
sequently only  a  few  series  from  the  total  number  of  series)  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  tables  given  below.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the  presenta- 
tion of  so  large  an  amount  of  experimental  data  as  would  be  included 
if  we  gave  the  results  of  our  tests  with  all  the  recipes  we  have  tried. 

TABLE  1 
SumtHory  of  certain  data  obtained  when  frying  doughnuts,  selected  as  being  stricUy  comparable 


IZaVB  AMD  PROCIDUIX 


Standard  piopordons:   (see  p. 
256)»» 

Experiment  i« 

Experiment  2  (average  of  5) . 

Experiment  3 

Experiment  4 

Experiment  5 

Standard  proportions  soft  wheat 
flour: 

Experiment  6  (average  of  2) . 

Experiment  7  (average  of  5) . 

Experiment  8  (average  of  2) . 

Experiment  9 

Experiment  10 

Experiment  11 

Standard  plus  224  grams  hot 
riced  potato: 

Experiment  12 

Experiment  13 

Standard  plus  224  grams  potato, 
100  grams  sugar: 

Eiq)eriment  14  (average  of  2) 


TmX  DOUGH 
STOOD* 


kours 


At  once 

n 

2 
2 
Ovemtght 


At  once 

U 
2 

21 

Si 

Overnight 


2J 


So 


PN 

B 

s 


d€g.C. 


185 
185 
170 
205 
185 


185 
185 
185 
210 
185 
185 


185 
185 


185 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


3 
3 


peruni 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


2.5 
2.5 


2.4 


If 


5^ 


i 


I* 


percent 


23.0 
21.6 
22.0 
15.0 
10.0 


24.5 
21.6 
18.0 
14.0 
22  0 
10.0 


17.0 
20.0 


23.5 


percent 


13.0 
12.4 
12.0 
10.0 
14.0 


13.0 
12.4 
11.0 
12.0 
10.0 
13.0 


15.0 
20.0 


20.0 


percent 


23.0 
22.0 
22.0 
17.0 
13.0 


24.0 
22.0 
19.0 
16.0 
22.0 
13.0 


19.0 
22.0 


24.0 
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TABIS 


Standaid  plus  224  grama  potato; 
fried  submerged: 

Experiment  IS' 

Standard  plus  224  grams  potato; 
fried  submerged: 

£3q)erimcnt  16 

Standard;  fried  submerged: 

Experiment  17 

Standard;  fried  by  "home  meth- 
od" (seep.  258): 

Experiment  18 

Experiment  19 

Experiment  20* 

Standard  proportioEis  soft  wheat 
flour: 

Experiment  21* 

Standard;  jreast  instead  of  bak- 
ing powder;  kneaded  slightly; 
fried  by  "home  method:" 

Experiment  22* 

Standard  (baking  powder)  plus 
224  grams  potato;  kneaded 
slightly;  fried  by  ''home 
method:" 

Experiment  23* 

Standard  minus  100  grams  sugar; 
fried  by  "home  method:" 

Experiment  24 

Experiment  25 

Experiment  26 


At  once 


At  once 


1 
3 
3 


3J 


At  once 


At  once 

i 


8 


it 


205 

185 
185 


185 
185 
185 


185 


185 


185 


185 
185 
210 


i 


IJ 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.5 


3.6 
3.6 
3.6 


ll 

^1 

r 

Pmtami 

Mr«M 

10.0 

10.0 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

10.0 

22.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

10.0 

18.0 

16.0 

13.0 

7.0 

9.6 

13.0 

13.0 

18.0 

18.0 

10.0 

12.0 

11.0 

9.0 

12.5 


15.0 


15.0 


23.0 
20.0 
14.0 


18.0 


10.0 


15.5 


21.0 
13.0 
14.0 


*  In  experiments  5,  7,  10,  11  and  14  the  dou^  was  k^t  in  a  refrigerator  before  hying; 
in  all  other  experiments,  at  room  temperature. 

^  Unless  otherwise  stated,  hard  wheat  flour  was  used  in  all  the  experiments  reported. 

'Four  doughnuts  weighing  30  to  34  grams  as  dou^  were  fried  at  a  time  in  experiments 
1  to  12, 14  to  15,  and  18;  three  doughnuts  in  e]q>eriment  13;  and  nine  to  sixteen  In  experi- 
ments 17  to  20  and  22  to  24  inclusive.  Four  doughnuts  were  fried  in  experiment  16,  but  they 
were  not  of  standard  weight. 

'  In  experiments  15,  16  and  17  the  doughnuts  were  kept  submetged  during  frying;  in 
all  other  cases  they  were  allowed  to  float  after  coming  to  the  top. 

*  In  experiment  21  part  of  the  dough  was  overmanipulated;  in  experiments  20,  22  and  23 
it  was  kneaded  slightly.  In  all  other  cases  it  was  marupulated  uniformly  according  to  stand- 
ardized procedure. 


FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

BOTULISM  AND  HOME  CANNING^ 

Foreword 
minna  denton 

Botulism  C'sausage  poisoning")  was  first  studied  in  Germany,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  due  solely  to  the  eating  of  meat  which  had  spoiled 
as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  Bacillus  botulinus.  A  few  years  ago, 
American  bacteriologists,  who  were  studjdng  the  subject  of  food  poisoning 
in  our  western  states,  found  that  Bacillus  botulinus  develops  in  canned 
vegetables,  and  even  in  canned  fruits,  as  well  as  in  sausage  or  in  canned 
or  brined  meat.  It  has  been  shown  also  that  there  are  two  different 
types  of  Bacillus  botulinus,  which  are  known  as  Type  A  and  Type  B, 
respectively;  and  that  Type  A  is  hi^y  resistant  to  heat,  since  its  free 
spores  require  to  be  boiled  for  five  hours  or  to  be  heated  for  40  minutes 
at  lOS^C.  (220^F.  or  5  pounds  of  steam  pressure),  or  to  be  heated  for 
at  least  6  minutes  at  120^C.  (about  250^F.  or  15  pounds  pressure), 
before  they  are  killed. 

It  appears  that  the  Bacillus  botulinus  is  rather  widely  distributed 
throughout  this  country,  for  it  has  already  been  isolated  from  foods 
which  were  grown  for  the  use  of  animals  or  of  man  in  at  least  a  dozen 
of  our  states,  about  half  of  which  are  east  and  half  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Certain  areas  in  the  West,  however,  have  been  much 
oftener  afflicted  than  other  states.  It  has  been  found  on  a  number 
of  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
it  is  a  soil  organism.  However,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  botul- 
ism except  from  preserved  foods  which  are  stored  for  some  das^s,  or 
weeks,  under  such  conditions  that  the  air  is  excluded  from  all  or  from 
a  part  of  the  food  mass.  This  condition  affords  the  Bacillus  botulinus 
spores  their  opportunity  to  grow,  for  they  are  anaerobic  and  do  not 
grow  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  Botulism  has  resulted  from  the 
ingestion  of  contaminated  ham,  pickled  or  brined  and  eaten  without 
cooking;  olives,  brined    and  undeiprocessed;    sausage,  eaten  raw  or 

^  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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undercooked;  cheese  (cottage);  tamales,  presumably  undercooked;  some 
other  spoiled  meat  products,  notably  underprocessed  canned  meats  or 
animal  tissue  products,  such  as  bottled  dam  broth;  canned  fruits  in 
some  instances;  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  canned  vegetables,  including 
both  home-canned  and  commercially-canned  products.  String  beans, 
asparagus,  and  olives  have  been  oftener  implicated  than  other  vege- 
tables; although  peas,  com,  beets,  spinach,  white  (''navy")  beans, 
apricots,  and  one  or  two  other  fruits  have  also  been  accused  as  causes 
of  botulism,  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  very  good  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  accusation. 

Dickson  reports  that  up  to  June  30,  1920,  he  had  counted  54  out- 
breaks of  botulism  in  this  country,  affecting  228  persons  altogether, 
over  two-thirds  of  whom  have  died.  Besides  that,  he  has  records  of 
22  outbreaks  of  botulism  which  affected  fowls  Climber  neck"  of  chick- 
ens); and  several  cases  of  forage  poisoning  of  horses  and  stock  have 
been  considered  identical  with  botulism. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  althou^  these  iGgures  are 
doubtless  far  short  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  botulism,  which  has  not 
been  widely  recognized  by  physicians  in  this  country  until  very  recently, 
yet  they  represent  an  absolutely  insignificant  fraction  of  the  consumers 
of  canned  goods.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
if  death  or  injury  from  automobile  accident  were  so  rare  as  to  be  head- 
lined throughout  the  press  of  the  country  each  time  such  events  occur, 
perhaps  such  headlines  woiild  arouse  panic  and  cause  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles to  stop  altogether  for  some  months,  thus  paralyzing  the  industry  I 
For  it  is  the  rare  and  unfamiliar  forms  of  sickness  and  death  of  which 
we  are  in  terror,  rather  than  their  usual  weU-known  forms  which  we 
are  so  much  more  likely  to  encounter. 

Fortunately,  the  poison  or  toxin  of  Bacillus  botulinus  is  easily 
destroyed  by  boiling,  even  though  the  spores  are  not.  This  does  not 
warrant  us  in  boiling  spoiled  food  and  then  consuming  it,  for  we  are 
not  certain  that  some  of  these  heated  spores,  which  have  not  been 
killed,  might  not  grow  in  the  body  and  ultimately  produce  poisoning, 
particularly  if  they  are  found  in  very  large  numbers.  The  history  of 
botulism  investigations,  however,  encourages  us  to  believe  that  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case  in  food  containing  so  few  bacteria  that  it  does 
not  appear  spoiled  to  the  sense-perceptions  of  the  average  person. 
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Below  are  quoted  the  opinions  of  bacteriologists  responsible  for  recent 
investigations  of  botulism  that  show  that  there  are  three  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  home  canner  who  wishes  to  be  reasonably 
sure  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  botulism,  even  though  she  cannot 
at  the  present  time  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  heating  process  she 
uses  will  ^'strike  in"  to  the  center  of  the  can  or  jar  soon  enough  to  kill 
all  highly  resistant  spores,  in  case  such  should  be  present. 

1.  Use  none  but  clean,  sound,  perfect  fruits  and  vegetables,  free 
from  blemishes^  when  canning. 

2.  Give  the  contents  of  the  can  or  jar  a  thorough  inspection  at  the 
time  of  opening.  Use  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  firsts  the  sense  of 
taste /o^/. 

3.  Heat  thoroughly  all  canned  vegetables  which  appear  sound  and 
wholesome,  so  that  the  entire  mass  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  before 
tasting.  Even  if  you  are  using  the  canned  string  beans  or  asparagus 
for  salad,  do  not  omit  the  heating  process.    Boil  for  five  minutes. 

Botulism* 
ernest  c.  dickson 

''The  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  ensure 

destruction  of  the  spores It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 

methods  employed  in  preserving  food,  partictdarly  the  home-canning 
methods,  are  inefficient  if  spores  of  the  more  resistant  strains  of  Bacillus 
botulinus  happen  to  be  contained  within  the  can 

''There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  food  which 
contains  the  botulinus  toxin  is  alwajrs  so  spoiled  as  to  readily  attract 
the  attention  of  the  one  who  opens  the  container.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  alwajrs  more  or  less  marked  evidence  of  spoilage  in  food  con- 
taminated with  B.  botulinus  toxin,  but  it  is  wrong  to  believe  that  it  is 
alwajrs  very  evident.  In  the  laboratory  I  have  seen  a  few  cans  of 
vegetables  which  had  been  experimentally  inoculated  in  which  there 
was  no  macroscopic  evidence  of  spoilage  and  in  which  but  little  odor 
could  be  detected,  although  they  contained  a  virulen  toxin,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  signs  of  spoilage  were  very  marked  and  the 
odor  was  offensive.  However,  there  are  many  instances  on  record 
in  which  the  housewife  who  opened  the  jars  of  vegetables  could  not 
determine  that  the  food  was  spoiled,  even  after  she  had  smelled  and 

<  Amm.  Jim.  Pisb.  Health,  Nov.  1920,  p.  865. 
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tasted  it,  although  her  subsequent  iUness  and  death  were  evidence  that 
the  toxin  had  been  present  in  considerable  amounts.  In  some  instances 
the  offensive  odor  was  not  noted  until  the  food  became  heated  during 
the  process  of  cooking,  and  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the 
persons  who  ate  the  food  as  salad  with  salad  dressing  did  not  notice 
anything  unusual  in  its  taste  or  odor.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  stated 
that  only  food  which  is  obviously  unfit  for  consumption  is  liable  to 
contain  the  botulinus  toxin,  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  any 
preserved  food  which  shows  the  slightest  signs  of  spoilage  should  be 
discarded  without  being  tasted,  and  should  not  be  left  where  human 
beings  or  domestic  animals  or  fowl  may  have  access  to  it.  The  toxin 
of  B.  botulinus  is  destroyed  by  heat,  and  if  canned  food  is  thoroughly 
heated  through  after  it  is  removed  from  the  container,  all  danger  of 
botulinus  poisoning  will  be  removed.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are 
few,  if  any  'ready  to  serve'  canned  foods  which  are  in  any  way  damaged 
by  being  boiled  and,  if  necessary,  cooled  before  they  are  eaten." 

Botulism  and  Its  Relation  to  Canned  Food* 

charles  thom 

Mycolcgist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Untied  SkUes  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Microbiological  Laboratory  of  the  Buresm  of  Chemistry  has 
been  investigating  the  subject  of  food  poisoning  for  several  years. 
Food  poisoning  appears  in  general  in  two  forms,  the  fatal  form  which 
has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  on  account  of  outbreaks 
involving  the  deaths  of  groups  of  persons  and  has  become  well  known 
under  the  term  '^botuUnus  poisoning"  or  more  accurately  "botulism;" 
and  second,  the  enteric  type  of  poisoning  in  which  the  number  of  persons 
affected  is  very  much  greater  but  the  death  rate  is  very  much  less. 
This  type  of  poisoning  involves  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  popula* 
tion  at  one  time  or  another,  the  total  of  deaths  perhaps  exceeding  that 
of  botulism,  but  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  is  so  small  as  to  excite 
less  comment  than  the  terribly  fatal  form  which  has  been  so  widely 
recognized  in  recent  years. 

!•  Confining,  therefore,  our  discussion  to  botulism  and  its  relation  to 
canned  goods,  the  general  status  of  the  investigation  may  be  discussed 
under  three  heads,  the  responsible  organism,  the  method  of  canning, 
and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  eliminating  the  trouble. 

*  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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The  responsible  organism.  The  responsible  organism  is  known  as 
BadUus  botulinus,  an  anaerobic  bacterium  belonging  to  the  group 
producing  putrefactive  odors.  This  organism  is  widely  distributed  in 
nature  and  accompanies  many  other  oiganisms  as  contaminations  in 
various  food  stuffs.  It  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
a  great  many  domestic  animals  which  have  died  of  the  disease  known 
as  forage  poisoning.  It  is  not,  therefore,  limited  in  its  occurence  to 
canned  goods.  The  poison  itself  (tozin)  is  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  organism  in  the  foodstuff.  The  organism  can  be  filtered  out  of  the 
foodstuff,  and  leave  the  toxin  at  its  full  virulence.  This  toxin  is  readily 
destroyed  by  heat  so  that  if  the  entire  mass  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  it  wiU  no  longer  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  botulism. 
Some  strains  of  the  organism,  however,  produce  resistant  spores  which 
are  not  killed  by  ordinary  boiling  and  which  when  fed  in  mass  caused 
the  death  of  experimental  animals. 

The  method  of  canning.  The  relation  of  this  organism  to  canning 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  properly  prepared  can  of  food  is  free  from  air; 
therefore  becomes  a  favorable  medium  for  an  anaerobic  organism.  The 
cooking  to  which  the  can  is  subjected  destroys  all  of  the  miscellaneous 
organisms  which  may  be  initially  present,  leaving  only  the  spores  of 
spedes  (such  as  this  one)  which  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  heat. 
The  resulting  can  is,  therefore,  an  exceptionally  good  incubator  for 
Bacillus  botulinus  and  its  toxin.  No  system  of  caiming  thus  far  devised 
has  been  perfect  enough  to  insure  sterility  of  every  can.  The  amount 
of  heat  used  may  not  be  sufficient  in  some  cases.  Imperfections,  in  the 
iq>paratus,  jars,  cans,  and  gaskets,  and  in  the  variable  human  factor 
involved  in  the  operations  of  canning  account  for  the  loss  of  a  small 
percentage  of  the  product,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  particular  can- 
ning rules  chosen  axe  followed.  This  applies  both  to  home  and  to 
commercially  canned  goods.  The  purpose  of  caiming  is  to  keep  food 
from  spoiling;  and  it  must  be  frankly  recognized  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  goods  is  likely  to  spoil,  no  matter  what  the  method  used. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  every  can  wiU  keep  and  since 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  which  spoiled  can  is  dangerous,  the  canner 
must  recognize  the  spoiled  can  as  a  Intimate  loss  which  must  not  be 
salvaged  for  human  food. 

Precautions  at  the  time  of  opening  canned  food.    Now,  how  are  we  to 
detect  this  dangerous  can?    Spoilage  in  the  can  is  recognized  in  various 
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ways.  In  tin  the  most  prominent  evidence  is  a  swelled  can.  A  normal 
can  shows  both  ends  depressed,  due  to  a  partial  vacuum.  Most  forms 
of  decomposition  involve  the  production  of  gas  which  relieves  the 
vacuum  first  and  then  produces  internal  pressure,  forcing  the  ends  of 
the  can  outward  C'swell") ;  or  causing  a  leak  at  some  of  the  joints,  so 
that  the  jar  or  can  when  examined  is  seen  to  be  under  pressure  or  to 
have  become  a  "leaker''  as  shown  by  the  stain  on  the  label  or  discolora- 
tion at  some  of  the  seams.  This  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the 
occurrence  of  bad  odor  at  the  discolored  or  suspected  places  in  the 
unopened  container.  The  odor  of  a  spoiled  can  when  opened  is  usually 
characteristically  offensive  in  some  form.  The  odors  to  be  recognized 
vary  from  merely  sour  to  actually  putrid  types.  The  contents  of  the 
can  may  or  may  not  show  disintegration,  that  is,  evidence  of  breakdown 
of  texture.  Some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  offensive  forms  of  spoilage 
show  comparatively  little  change  in  the  texture  of  the  products  within 
the  can.  Other  forms  show  very  extensive  disintegration.  In  cases 
of  spoilage  the  liquor  is  usually  cloudy  or  turbid. 

The  person  who  opens  a  can  of  food  should,  therefore,  give  heed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  unopened  can,  and  to  the  odor  and  consistency 
of  its  contents  before  even  tasting  the  product.  If  the  can  is  obviously 
sound  and  the  odor  and  appearance  of  the  product  characteristic  for 
the  particular  foodstuff,  it  has  been  found  safe  to  taste.  If  the  taste 
is  true  to  the  product  canned,  it  is  safe  to  serve  for  human  food. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  vague  possibility  that  dangerous 
food  will  pass  such  inspection  as  this,  but  such  inq)ection  would  have 
eliminated  the  food  actually  responsible  in  every  case  of  death  from 
botulism  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Qiemistry  has  actually  obtained  the 
product  responsible. 

Further,  in  many  cases  in  which  we  have  not  actually  had  the  material 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  individuals,  the  records  of  the  cases 
show  that  the  spoiled  nature  of  the  food  consumed  was  known  at  least 
to  some  of  those  who  handled  the  product.  This  has  been  conspicu- 
ously true  in  some  of  the  most  recent  cases  involving  the  death  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons.  We  therefore  fed  justified  in  advising 
(1)  thai  spoiled  food  be  discarded^  not  salvaged  and  eaten;  and  (2)  that 
the  evidences  of  spoilage  in  so  far  as  they  involve  danger  of  botulism 
are  easily  enough  detectable  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  person 
who  opens  the  can  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  its  contents. 
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TEA! 

SUSANNAH  USHER 

{Candtided^) 

TEAS  OF  CHINA,  FORMOSA,  AND  JAPAN 

The  teas  of  China,  Fonnosa,  and  Japan  have  a  number  of  points  in 
common  which  makes  them  fall  naturally  into  the  same  group. 

The  tea  is  raised  for  the  most  part  by  natives  on  small  plots  of  ground. 
The  tea  plants  are  of  conunon  Chinese  origin  and  after  a  quiescent 
winter  period  they  send  forth  their  new  leaves.  These  are  picked  in  the 
spring  in  April  or  the  first  of  May,  according  to  the  season.  A  second 
picking  takes  place  in  smnmer,  and  a  third  picking  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  autumn. 

The  teas  from  these  countries  always  undergo  a  preliminary  manu- 
factmre  which  is  carried  out  by  the  natives  with  primitive  utensils  and 
by  time-honored  slow  hand  processes.  This  preliminary  treatment  is 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  but  if  the  teas  are  to  be  exported  they 
are  further  treated  or  re-fired  in  "hongs"  or  "firing  go-downs"  so  that 
they  can  stand  long  voyages  without  deterioration. 

These  native  hand  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  final  re-firing  in 
hongs  are  supposed  to  be  the  main  elements  in  producing  teas  which 
have  the  following  characteristics:  good  keeping  qualities;  fine  delicate 
flavor  and  aroma;  mellowness  instead  of  pungency. 

Japan  teas  are  practically  all  of  the  green  variety.  Only  small  amounts 
are  manufactured  in  imitation  of  blacks  and  oolongs. 

The  Japan  teas  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  good  grades  are 
needle-shaped  and  well  curled,  with  a  clear,  bright  liquor  of  greenish- 
yellow  color.  They  are  delicate  and  mellow  in  flavor.  The  infused 
leaf  is  thick  and  soft. 

Formosa  Oolong.  Soil,  climate,  growth,  and  peculiarities  of  manufac- 
ture all  contribute  toward  making  Formosa  oolong  tea  unique  in  flavor 
and  aroma. 

Although  Formosa  has  been  a  part  of  Japan  since  the  Chinese- Jap- 
anese War,  its  teas  are  in  a  class  by  thonsdves. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  early  pickings  make  the  best  teas  but  in 
Formosa  on  account  of  its  climate  the  smnmer  pickings,  if  the  season 
is  favorable,  are  more  highly  prized  for  their  fine  flavor  and  body. 

^  Oipyxight,  1921,  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
'The  first  instaUments  appeared  in  March  and  April. 
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Formosa  oolong  teas  have  a  crapy  appearance,  and  are  evenly  curled. 
The  color  of  the  dry  leaf  is  brownish  with  some  olive  green  tinge,  and 
often  grayish  tips  are  present.  Gray  tips  to  some  extent  are  seasonal 
as  they  are  more  numerous  in  teas  made  from  sununer  leaf.  These  tips 
make  an  attractive  looking  tea  but  the  quality  of  the  tea  must  be  judged 
by  the  cup  test  which  decides  the  important  points  of  strength  and 
flavor.  The  wet  leaf  is  green  with  brown  edges.  The  flavor  and  aroma 
are  delightfully  aromatic.  The  color  of  the  liquor  is  golden,  and  a  good 
quality  is  bright  and  clear. 

Scented  teas  called  pouchong  are  also  made  in  Formosa.  They  are 
made  from  the  poorer  quality  teas  and  are  scented  with  the  blossoms  of 
jasmine  and  gardenia.  These  blossoms  are  mixed  with  the  tea  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  right  amount  of  perfume  has  been  imparted 
to  the  tea;  the  flowers  are  then  removed  and  the  tea  fired  at  a  low 
temperature. 

These  teas  are  too  strongly  scented  to  use  alone,  but  a  small  amount 
may  be  used  in  blends. 

China  teas  are  divided  into  green,  oolong,  and  black.  The  green  teas 
usually  found  on  the  market  are  gunpowder,  imperial,  yotmg  hyson, 
and  hyson. 

In  the  manufacture  of  green  tea,  oxidation  is  stopped  at  once  by 
steaming  or  heating  in  hot  pans.  Consequently,  these  teas  contain 
more  tannin  than  black  teas  and  are  green  in  color. 

Oolong  teas  are  allowed  to  undergo  some  oxidation  during  the  wither- 
ing process  before  the  cells  are  ruptured  by  rolling.  These  teas  stand 
between  green  and  black  tea  in  their  characteristics. 

Black  teas  undergo  some  oxidation  during  withering  and  rolling,  but 
for  a  period  after  rolling  oxidation  is  especially  encouraged,  as  it  makes 
a  dark-colored  tea  containing  a  minimum  of  tannin. 

The  green  China  teas  of  good  quality  make  a  liquor  that  is  Kg^t  in 
color.  Sometimes  a  light  straw  color,  with  an  aromatic  and  pungent 
flavor. 

The  China  oolongs  are  not  imported  in  large  quantities.  The 
Foochow  oolongs  are  ^'flavory''  and  mellow  and  make  an  infusion  that 
is  a  beautiful  golden  color. 

The  Canton  oolong  which  comes  in  bundles  is  often  found  in  the 
Chinese  quarter.  It  is  of  poor  quality,  the  higher  quality  being  packed 
in  cans. 
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The  black  teas  of  China  comprise  North  China  congous,  South  China 
congous,  and  souchongs.  In  this  market  the  congous  are  usually  known 
as  English  breakfast  teas.  The  North  China  congous  are  considered  the 
finest.  They  are  known  by  the  districts  in  which  they  are  grown.  The 
South  China  congous  are  not  so  fine  as  the  North  China.  They  are 
much  used  in  blends.    Souchongs  are  not  imported  in  large  quantities. 

ICED   TEA 

Not  all  teas  are  suitable  for  iced  tea.  Some,  especially  high  quality, 
heavy  bodied  India  teas  grow  thick  on  cooling,  which  does  not  make 
them  attractive  for  iced  tea.  If  you  are  imcertain  about  your  tea,  try 
out  several  samples,  i.e.,  brew  them  and  let  them  cool.  Reject  those 
that  grow  milky.  Congous,  oolongs,  Ceylon,  and  various  blends  are 
good  for  iced  tea. 

The  tea  may  be  brewed  and  strained  hot  onto  cracked  ice  and  served 
at  once;  or  it  may  be  strained  and  allowed  to  cool  before  serving.  It 
will  be  dearer  if  not  cooled  in  the  refrigerator. 

Various  adjimcts  are  served  with  iced  tea,  such  as  sugar,  cloves, 
lemon,  orange,  pineapple,  strawberries,  or  mint.  If  several  fruits  are 
added  it  should  be  called  a  tea  punch. 

JtTDGING  TEA 

After  manufacture,  the  following,  points  are  taken  into  consideration 
in  judging  the  quality  of  tea:  tips;  twist  or  make;  presence  or  absence 
of  stalk  or  black  leaf. 

The  pungency,  body,  and  color  taken  together  make  what  is  called 
strength.  The  pungency  of  the  tea  is  due  to  the  tannin  bodies.  Too 
much  tannin  makes  the  liquor  unpleasantly  bitter  and  astringent,  but 
too  little  tannin  makes  it  dull  and  jOat.  The  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
tea  are  associated  with  the  volatile  oil  present  in  the  tea. 

Body  or  fulness  is  a  variable  quality  which  is  thought  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  total  soluble  matter,  as  tannin  and  mucilaginous  con- 
stituents. 

Color  is  due  largely  to  the  oxidation  products  of  tannin,  which  accounts 
for  the  dark  color  of  black  teas. 

As  caffeine  is  not  acted  upon  during  manufacture  and  does  not  vary 
sufficiently  to  make  a  chemical  examination  essential  when  commercial 
value  is  estimated,  tea  tasters  do  not  take  this  element  into  account. 
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THE    GOVESNMENT   TEA   BOAED 

In  1920  the  following  standards  were  established  by  the  tea  board: 
(1)  Formosa  oolong  (used  for  Foochow  and  Canton  oolong);  (2)  congou; 
(3)  Ceylon  (used  for  India,  Java,  and  Sumatra);  (4)  gunpowder,  green; 
(5)  yoimg  hyson,  green;  (6)  Japan,  pan-fired;  (7)  scented  orange  pekoe 
(used  for  capers);  (8)  scented  Canton.  These  standards  are  for  the 
use  of  tea  examiners  who  are  stationed  at  each  port  of  entry.  They 
are  not  verbal  standards,  but  are  cans  of  tea,  each  can  representing  the 
lowest  grade  which  wiU  be  passed  by  the  United  States  examiner. 

All  tea  entering  the  country  is  tested  by  the  examiners  for  quality 
of  dry  and  infused  leaf  and  for  artificial  coloring  and  facing.  As  color- 
ing and  facing  are  used  to  give  a  better  appearance  to  the  leaf,  their  use 
is  discouraged.  Talc,  gypsum,  and  similar  substances  are  used  for 
facing,  and  Prussian  blue  and  indigo  for  coloring  matter. 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1920  a  total  of  96,862,858  pounds  of  tea  was 
examined.  Of  this  a  total  of  145,246  pounds,  or  0.15  per  cent,  was 
rejected;  1,592  poimds  on  account  of  impurities,  and  143,654  pounds 
because  not  equal  to  the  Government  standards  with  respect  to  quality.'' 

TEA  BLENDING 

Tea  blending  is  an  art  that  needs  the  attention  of  an  expert. 

Blake  sajrs,  ''Teas  of  different  kinds  are  blended  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  results  in  the  drink  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  and 
should  it  be  possible,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory 
tea  at  a  lower  cost,  then  a  double  object  has  been  attained.  The  several 
flavors  of  the  different  kinds  of  teas  which  constitute  a  well  selected  or 
happy  blend  \mite,  and,  in  their  union,  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  One 
of  the  grades  or  kinds,  we  will  say,  possesses  delicacy  of  flavor  in  a 
marked  degree;  another  good  body;  a  third  aroma;  a  fourth  strength; 
then  the  combined  whole,  if  not  interfered  with  by  an  injudiciously 
selected  ingredient,  will  create  a  blend  which  will  produce  a  drink  that 
wiU  have  flavor,  body,  aroma,  and  strength  in  correct  and  happy  pro- 
portions." 

STORING  TEAS 

If  tea  is  not  tightly  covered,  the  volatile  oil  which  gives  tea  its  flavor 
and  aroma  evaporates;  tea  also  absorbs  moisture  and  odors  and  soon 
deteriorates. 
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Tea  shoiild  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place  tightly  covered  from  the  air. 
A  tin  receptacle  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover  is  to  be  recommended.  A 
small  canister  should  be  kept  for  daily  use  so  that  the. large  canister 
may  be  kept  closed  as  much  as  possible,  as  a  large  bulk  of  tea  keeps 
better  than  tea  in  small  packs^es. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  high  quality  tea  made  from  young 
leaf  will  keep  its  flavor  longer  than  the  same  kind  of  tea  made  from 
older  leaf.  The  tight  roll  which  the  soft  young  leaf  takes  in  manufac- 
ture is  one  reason  for  its  good  keeping  qualities. 

The  teas  of  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa  keep  fresh  somewhat  longer 
than  the  teas  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java.  Ceylon  and  Java  teas  are 
especially  apt  to  lose  their  fragrance,  but  all  teas  "go  off  flavor''  after 
their  first  season  and  do  not  grade  so  high  as  the  ''new  season"  crop. 
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EDITORIAL 

Why  go  to  Swampscoti?  Three  aiguments  usually  combine  to 
bring  members  to  the  annual  meetings  of  their  organizations:  first,  the 
program  and  the  new  facts  and  theories  which  it  presents;  second, 
enjoyable  and  profitable  contact  with  those  who  are  doing  work  similar 
to  one's  own;  and  third,  the  chance  of  a  good  time  ^'on  the  side/'  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  urge  every  member  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Asssodation  to  consider  all  three  reasons  before  she  decides 
against  going  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Swampscott. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  success  of  the  February  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City,  is  ready  to  trust  Dr.  Blood's  committee  to  provide  a  program  in 
which  the  various  phases  of  home  economics  work  will  all  be  represented 
but  which  will  at  the  same  time  give  a  sense  of  general  unity  and  bal- 
ance,— one  from  which  a  few  famous  lions  will  roar  engagingly  and  dur- 
ing which  the  most  modest  among  the  members  may  have  a  comfortable 
chance  to  air  her  views  in  goieral  discussion. 

The  faithful  attendants  at  Association  meetings  know  the  manifold 
advantages  of  coming  into  personal  relations  with  their  home  economics 
colleagues,  but  these  may  not  be  so  plain  to  the  new  recruits  and  the 
habitual  stay-aways.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  meets  those  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  books  and  journals  and  college  catalogues  but 
that  from  chance  chats  one  learns  much  of  the  general  drift  of  pro- 
fessional thought,  the  consensus  and  variations  (A  professional  opinicm, 
and  the  sources  of  the  best  professional  influence.  Moreover  as  one 
joins  in  the  discussions,  the  voting,  and  the  informal  give-and-take  of 
talk  about  headquarters,  one  comes  to  feel  oneself  an  int^ral  part  of 
an  influential  organization  with  a  vital  share  in  shaping  its  policies. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  home  economics  workers  are  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  professional  spirit.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  develop  a 
professional  spirit  than  to  spend  a  few  days  as  an  active  part  of  our 
largest  professional  group? 

As  for  the  good  times  ''on  the  side"  at  Swampscott,  every  one  who 
knows  New  England  knows  how  many  pe<^e  year  after  year  bear 
testimony  to  the  delights  of  the  famous  North  Shore,  its  cool  ocean 
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breezes,  its  fine  bathing,  its  picturesque  rocks  and  smooth  beaches,  and 
its  wealth  of  historical  and  literary  associations.  Among  its  hotels  the 
New  Ocean  House  ranks  high  in  comfort,  and  convenience.  Boston  is 
less  than  an  hour  away,  with  good  train  and  trolley  service,  so  that  day 
and  haU-Kiay  excursions  to  town  can  be  easily  arranged.  The  local 
committee  is  planning  trips  of  special  professional  interest  to  such 
Boston  institutions  as  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, cafeterias  and  hospitals,  textile  collections  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Simmons  College,  the  Women's  City  Club,  and  Denison 
House  Settlement. 

Information  will  be  available  at  the  New  Ocean  House  as  to  how  one 
may  best  visit  such  points  of  general  interest  as  the  Boston  Public 
Library  with  its  famous  frescoes  by  Sargent,  Abbey,  and  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  the  Old  North  Church  and  Burying  Ground,  with  their 
colonial  and  revolutionary  traditions,  or  Harvard  University,  and  the 
interesting  houses  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  coast,  four  nules  south  of  Swampscott,  is  Nahant,  formerly 
the  summer  home  of  Longfellow,  Motley,  and  Prescott,  and  now  that 
of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  while  not  much  farther  to  the  north 
are  Salem  and  Marblehead,  both  full  of  historic  interest,  with  old-time 
homes  furnished  as  in  the  days  when  the  East  India  trade  flourished, 
and  giving  to  their  visitors  a  vivid  idea  of  former  manners  and  customs. 
To  a  student  of  household  arts  a  visit  to  those  open  to  the  public  and 
to  the  museum  at  Salem  is  worth  more  than  hours  of  reading;  and 
how  about  buying  a  "Jim  Crow"  in  the  shop  of  the  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  now  faithfully  restored?  Scattered  along  the  roads  are  many 
tea-houses,  interesting  both  for  their  location  and  for  the  different  types 
of  management  they  represent. 

Longer  trips  by  train  or  motor  may  be  arranged  through  well-known 
suburbs  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  with  their  battle  monuments  and 
their  associations  with  New  England  literature,  or  southward  to  Ply- 
mouth, which  is  just  as  interesting  as  last  year  though  the  tercentenary 
crowds  are  gone.  Northward  one  can  visit  Gloucester  perhaps  going 
one  way  by  the  shore  boulevards  through  Beverly,  Pride's  Crossing, 
Manchester,  and  Magnolia,  where  beautiful  modem  homes  vie  in  allure- 
ment with  the  shops  of  famous  dty  finns;  and  the  other  way  by  inland 
roads  and  country  scenery;  and  if  one  has  a  whole  day  one  may  stop  in 
Gloucester,  long  enough  to  visit  the  artist's  colony  and  the  gallery  on 
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the  moors  of  Cape  Ann,  watch  the  yachts  in  the  harbor,  and  possibly 
catch  the  flavor  of  the  modem  fishing  trade  by  a  visit  to  a  canning 
factory. 

To  make  sure  that  every  one  gets  a  sample  of  these  possibilities,  the 
Committee  has  included  on  the  program  arrangements  a  general  picnic 
supper  on  the  beach,  one  general  sight-seeing  trip  in  town,  and  a 
motor  trip  to  Gloucester. 

Undoubtedly  it  costs  money  to  come  to  the  meetings,  but  remember 
that  they  are  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  need  a  change  and  cooling  off 
and  when  they  can  be  combined  with  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday. 
Moreover,  if  one  considers  the  three  kinds  of  satisfaction  that  they 
may  give,  is  not  the  real  question,  "Can  I  afford  not  to  go?" 

H.  W.  A. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

FOUXTEENTS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
New  Ocean  Hoxtse,  Swaupscott,  Massachusetts,  June  27-30, 1921 

monday,  june  27 

10.00  a.m.    CouncU  Meeting 
2.30  p jn.    Opening  Session.    Mary  Sweeney,  President,  presiding 

The  American  Home  Essential  to. the  Maintenance  of  American  Ideals 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  Emerita,  Simmons  College 
The  Necessity  of  the  Extension  of  Home  Economics  Teaching 

Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts 

8.00  pjn.    General  Session,  with  the  New  England  Home  Economics  Association. 

Antoinette  Roof,  presiding 

The  Place  of  the  Nutrition  Worker  in  the  Health  Program 

BaUey  B.  Burritt,  General  Director,  Assn.  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
Home  Economics  Women  and  the  Press 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Cornell  University 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28 

Professional  trips  in  the  morning 
2.30  pjn.    Extension  Section.    Madge  Reese,  presiding 

Reasons  for  Rapid  Development  of  Home  Demonstration  Work 

Maigaret  A.  Ambrose,  Asst.  Director  Home  Demonstration  Work,  Elnozville,  Tenn. 

Marie  Sayles,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Ohio 
How  Club  Work  Prepares  Girb  for  Earning  a  Livelihood  as  well  as  for  Womanhood 

Elsie  Thibue,  Stote  Leader  of  Girls'  Clubs,  Connecticut 

Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  North  Carolina 
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Advanced  Plans  for  the  1921  Home  Demonstration  Program  of  Work 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rhode  Island 
Laura  F.  Neale,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Texas 

Committee's  Report  *'  Training  and  Maintenance  of  Home  Demonstration  agents" 

2.30  pjn.    Round  Table,  Committee  on  Teaching.    Henrietta  Calvin,  presiding 

Experiments  in  Coordinating  Home  Economics  Instruction  with  Home  Life  Experience 
Etta  Flagg,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Public  Schools,  Los  Angeles 
Edna  Groves,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Public  Schools,  Portland 
Helen  Lee  Davis,  Professor  of  Household  Arts,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Teaching  Foods  in  Rural  Schools 

Cara  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 

Problems  in  Continuation  Classes 

Ellen  Miller,  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Committee  Report  on  Essentials  of  Equipment  and  Rooms  for  Teaching  Home  Economics 
Mrs.  Calvin,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Education 

5.00  pjn.    Picnic  Supper 
8.00  p.m.    General  Session.    C.  F.  Langworthy,  presiding 

The  Need  of  Further  Investigation  of  the  Effect  of  Commercial  and  Household  Processes 
on  the  Vitamin  Content  of  Foods 
John  R.  Murlin,  Chairman  Committee  on  Research  in  Human  Nutrition,  National 
Research  Council 
The  Present  Dye  Situation 

F.  E.  Brdthut,  Calco  Chemical  Company,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Plans  for  Textile  Research  under  the  National  Research  Council 

Miriam  Birdseye,  Chairman  Textile  Standardization  Committee 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29 

Sight-seeing  and  professional  trips  in  morning 
10.00  ajn.    Council  Meeting 

Meeting  of  Federation  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents  of  the  North  Eastern  States.  Tem- 
poraiy  Chairman,  Mrs.  Maigaret  Robinson  Ellison,  Waltham,  Mass.  All  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  attending  the  conference  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

1.00  pjn.    Luncheons 

Omicron  Nu:  Reservations  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  with  Marion  S.  Van  liew, 

359  SUte  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Phi  Upsilon  Omicron:  Reservations  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  with  Jessie  Whitacre, 

Box  203,  Logan,  Utah 

2.30  pjn.    Textile  Section.    Agnes  H.  Craig,  presiding 

How  Can  Home  Economics  Aid  in  Traming  the  Textile  Chemist? 

Elisabeth  Weirick,  Textile  Testing  Laboratory,  Sears,  Roebuck  Co. 
The  ffigh  School  Clothing  Course 

Zella  £.  Bigelow,  University  of  Idaho 
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Eitenrian  Work  in  Clotbing 

Doris  Schumaker,  Coinell  University 
A  Clothing  Facts  Buzeau 

Ada  Blanchazd 
Rqx>rt  of  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Tertiles 
The  Status  of  Legislation 

Helen  Goodrich,  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
Further  Data  on  Purchasing  Habits 

Ethel  Phelps,  University  of  Minnesota 
Petticoat  Test 

EUen  Beers  McGowan,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Research  on  Minimum  Standards 
Grace  Denny,  University  of  Washington 

2.50  pjn.    Round  Table,  Social  Service  Committee*    Lucy  GUletti  presiding 

Training  for  Nutrition  Work  in  Social  Service 

A.  The  Advisability  of  Having  in  the  Traming: 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching 

2.  A  Social  Point  of  View.    Maigeiy  Smith,  Dietetic  Bureau,  Boston 

3.  A  Medical  Point  of  View.    Margaret  Sawyer,  Director  Nutrition  Service, 
American  Red  Cross 

B.  Subject  Matter.    Rqx>rt  from  the  New  Yoric  Nutrition  Council 

8.00  p jn.    General  Session.    Mary  Sweeneji  presiding 

The  Future  for  Home  Economics  Women  in  Institutional  Administration 

Mary  A.  Undsley,  Manager  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C 
Industrial  Opportunities  for  Training  for  Women 

Maiyx  Anderson,  Director  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dq>t  of  Labor 
Food  Supply  and  Demand 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Coetigan,  League  of  Women  Voters 

THUXSDAY,  JUME  30 

9M  ajn.    Science  Section.    Minna  Dentooi  presiding 

Topic:  Brief  Reports  of  Recent  Research 

Development  of  Research  Problems  from  the  Field  of  Experimental  Cookery.    Various 
Methods  of  Approach 

Day  Monroe,  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  Teachers  CoU^e,  New  Yotk 
An  Account  of  a  Spedfic  Research  Problem 

Mary  Barber,  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
The  Orgaidzation  and  Possibilities  of  Cooperative  Research  in  Colleges 

Walter  H.  Eddy,  Professor  of  Phjrsiological  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 
The  Basal  Metabolism  of  Women  and  Underweigjit  Chiklren 

Katharine  Blunt,  Chairman  Home  Economics  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Emulsification  in  Mayonnaise 

Kenneth  L.  Mark,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Simmons  College 
The  Carbon-Dioxide  Diffusion  Ratio  in  Doughs  as  an  Index  of  Flour  Strength 

MUdred  Weigley,  Head  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  lifinnesota 
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InflaeQce  of  Pressure  Cooker  on  the  Vitamin  Content  of  Foods 

Louise  Stanley,  Head  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Missouri 

Studies  of  the  Bactuial  Flora  of  Home  Canned  Vegetables 

Harold  L.  Lang,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Carnegie  Listitute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Specialist  in  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

List  of  Mimeographed  Abstracts  Presenting  Graduate  Work  in  Home  Economics  during  the 
Current  Year 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief  of  Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

9.30  ajn.    Institation  Economics  Section.    Octavla  Hall,  presiding 

The  Housing  and  Feeding  of  Groups  of  Women 

A.  College  Students.    Flora  Rose,  Cornell  University 

B.  Working  women 

Plans  for  a  New  Women's  Club  House  in  Boston.    Florence  B.  Child,  Ezecu* 

tive  Organizer  of  fhe  Durant  Incoxporated,  Boston 
The  Industrial  Cafeteria 

E.  H.  Ansell,  Luncheon  Manager,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  Boston 

9.30  ajn.    Round  Table.    Vocational  Committee.    Alice  LoomiSy  presiding 

Probable  Topics: 

The  Relation  of  the  Supervision  of  Smith-Hughes  State  Work  to  the  Supervision  of 

Other  Home  Economics  State  Work 
Should  a  Teacher  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Day  Schoob  be  Trained  along 

All  Lines  of  Household  Activities? 
Part-time  and  Evening  Classes 

2.30  pjn.    Business  Meeting 

8.00  p jn.    General  Session 

Home  Demonstration  Work:  A  Pennanent  and  National  Contribution  to  American  Edu- 
cation 

O.  B.  Martin,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Demonstration  Club  Work,  Office  of  Exten- 
sion Work  South 
The  Place  of  Boys  and  Girls'  Club  Woric  in  Extension  Education 

Geoige  E.  Farrell,  In  charge  of  Boys  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Office  of  Extension 
Woric  North  and  West 


The  Hospitality  Committee  is  making  definite  arrangements  for  the  following  trips.  An 
information  desk  will  furnish  details  and  will  help  in  planning  other  sightseeing  or  profes- 
sional trips  that  individuals  or  small  groups  may  wish  to  take. 

Tuesday  morning 

Professional  trips: 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  Children*s  Hospital.    Inspection  of  Wards  and 

Kitchens.    In  charge  of  Helen  C.  Reilly,  State  Department  of  Health 
Women's  City  Club  and  Filene's  Restaurant.    Inspection  of  Food  Service.    In 

charge  of  Amy  Fackt,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    Textile  and  Tapestry  Corridors  and  Textile  Study 

Room,  with  decent  service.    In  chaige  of  Ella  Spooner,  Simmons  College 
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Denison  House.    Folk  Handicraft  Guild.    In  charge  of  Abby  Spear,  Simmons 

CoU^e 
Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory.    Li  charge  of  Margery  Smith,  Dietetic  Bureau 
Forsyth  Dental    Infirmary.    Research  Department    In  charge  of  Mrs.  Alzira 

Sajidwall,  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
Junior  Extension  Work.    A  demonstration  of  home  economics  dub  work  in  Wakefield. 
In  charge  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Middlesex  Coimty. 
Plans  for  these  trips  must  be  made  on  Monday.    People  who  expect  to  arrive  late  but 
wish  to  be  included  in  one  of  the  Tuesday  morning  trips  are  asked  to  notify,  in  advance,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Committee,  Jeannie  Kenrick,  41  Eliot  Memorial  Road,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Tuesday  5:00  p.fn. 

Picnic  supper  at  Phillips  Beach.  Hostesses,  Mrs.  Melville  F^istham  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Hawes.  For  guests  registered  at  the  hotel  a  picnic  supper  will  be  provided  by  the 
hotel  in  place  of  the  regular  meal.  For  other  guests  the  hostesses  will  arrange  for 
supper,  either  through  the  hotel  or  otherwise. 

Wednesday  morning 

Sight-seeing  and  professional  trips: 

Historic  Boston:  North  End,  Old  North  Church,  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Faneull 
Hall,  The  Fenway.    In  charge  of  Susie  Sprout,  Brookline  Schools  i 

North  Shore:  Salem,  Marblehead,  Beverly,  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Gloucester.  In 
charge  of  Helen  Lockwood,  Framingham  Normal  School 

Simmons  Collie,  State  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Dietetic  Bureau,  Women-s  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  Beverly  Health  Center,  may  be  visited  with  guides. 

Thursday — laie  afternoon 
Boston  Floating  Hospital.    In  charge  of  Margery  Smith,  Dietetic  Bureau 


Reservations  at  the  New  Ocean  House  should  be  made  directly  with  the  manager.  The 
rate  of  $7  to  |9  per  person,  per  day,  American  plan,  two  people  in  a  room,  has  been  offered 
by  the  management.  This  is  an  exceedingly  generous  offer,  and  members  of  the  Association 
are  urged  to  register,  so  far  as  possible,  at  headquarters.  A  limited  number  of  rooms  at  a 
$1  or  $2  rate  are  available  in  private  houses  and  small  boarding  houses  in  Swampscott  and 
Lynn.  Information  about  these  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Melville  Eastham,  2  Prescott 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  hotel  grill  room,  with  a  reasonable  k  la  carte 
service,  will  be  open  at  the  time  of  the  convention.  A  selected  list  of  hoteb  and  boarding 
houses  on  the  North  and  South  shores  has  been  prepared  by  the  Hospitality  Committee  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Association  who  may  wish  to  prolong  the  holiday  in  New 
England.  Mrs.  Eastham  will  be  glad  to  give  information  in  advance  or  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

Members  arriving  with  baggage  should  take  a  train  stopping  at  Swampscott  (25  min- 
utes from  Boston)  where  trains  are  met  by  the  hotel  motor.  Train  service  is  more  fre- 
quent to  Lynn,  which  has  a  20  minute  trolley  car  connection  with  Swanq)scott.  Thuns 
leave  the  North  Station,  Boston,  via  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  organized  a  Tourist  Department  to  aid  summer  travelers  and  is  making 
every  effort  to  secure  tourist  rates.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  these  will  go  into 
effect  this  summer  because  of  the  precarious  financial  condition  of  the  New  England  railroads. 
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OPEN  FORUM 
To  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  articles  by  Michael  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Bertha 
M.  Wood  in  the  December  and  January  Journals.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  definite,  correct  information  which  will  help,  not  only  the  home 
economics  teacher  in  her  work  with  groups  of  foreign  people,  but  also  the 
social  worker.  I  am,  as  you  know,  working  with  Jewish  people  constantly; 
hence  I  will  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  correct  certain  minor  inaccuracies  in 
the  part  of  the  paper  pertaining  to  the  diet  of  the  Jews.  The  paper  is  so  well 
written  that  I  hesitate  to  draw  attention  to  these  errors,  but  there  are  suf- 
ficient restrictions  in  the  Jewish  diet  without  adding  some  that  are  nonexistent. 

The  article  classifies  fish  with  meat.  This  is  incorrect.  Fish  is  a  neutral 
and  may  be  eaten  with  milk;  in  fact  it  is  often  cooked  with  milk.  I  should 
feel  handicapped,  indeed,  were  this  impossible.  Since  $sh  is  a  neutral,  it  may 
be  eaten  at  the  same  meal  with  meat,  but  when  this  is  done  fish  is  generally 
used  as  an  entr£. 

The  article  further  states  that  cereals  are  not  cooked  for  breakfast  because 
it  takes  too  long  to  "kosher"  them.  Cereals  do  not  require  "koshering." 
During  the  sunmier  months,  when  there  is  danger  of  maggots  and  worms 
getting  into  the  cereal,  it  must  be  looked  over  quickly  by  "placing  it  in  a  hot 
plate."  If  the  cereal  is  infested,  the  insects  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  heat, 
and  will  crawl  out.  The  process  never  takes  much  more  than  the  time  it 
requires  to  heat  the  plate.  "The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  kosher  cereals"  is, 
therefore,  not  the  reason  why  Jewish  mothers  do  not  cook  cereals  for  break- 
fast. Many  mothers  do  not  like  to  get  up  early  enough  to  cook  them,  for 
they  do  not  realize  the  value  of  cereals  as  a  breakfast  food,  but  a  great  many 
mothers  do  cook  them.  In  addition  to  the  cereals  mentioned  in  the  article, 
farina,  wheatina,  and  all  the  other  wheat  preparations  on  the  market  are  used 
in  great  abundance  when  available. 

One  other  error  is  that  borsch  (borscht)  is  referred  to  as  "like  our  vegetable 
soup."  Borsch  is  a  dish  usually  made  of  beets,  cabbage,  or  tomatoes..  It  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  usually  "sour  salt"  (critic  acid).  It 
is  in  this  latter  respect  not  at  all  "like  our  vegetable  soup."  Lest  teachers 
make  the  mistake  of  recommending  it  without  knowing  of  the  addition  of 
this  acid,  I  draw  attention  to  it  here.  Borscht  is  sometimes  also  made  of 
sorrel  served  cold  with  sour  cream  and  chopped  hard  cooked  eggs.  The  Jews 
of  some  districts  serve  boiled  potatoes  with  borscht,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a 
general  practice. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  tripe  as  not  available  for  use  in  the  Jewish  diet. 
Tins  is  a  mistake.  Tripe  if  secured  from  a  kosher  animal  in  a  kosher  market 
is  not  only  usable,  but  is  used  a  great  deal. 

Mary  L.  Schafiro. 
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A  Method  of  Collecting  Data  on  the  Home.  In  speaking  before 
women's  dubs  and  other  groups  the  writer  has  found  it  an  interesting 
device  to  send  about  in  the  audience  a  schedule  of  inquiries  on  some 
simple  point  r^arding  household  management  which  can  be  answered 
readily  by  those  present,  and  then  collect  the  data  before  the  meeting 
adjourns,  summarize  it,  and  present  the  facts  to  the  audience.  By 
placing  the  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a  schedule  on  which  the  person  answer- 
ing has  simply  to  place  a  check  mark  opposite  the  item  which  represents 
her  answer,  a  considerable  number  of  repUes  can  be  quickly  secured. 
Duplicate  copies  of  the  schedule  can,  of  course,  be  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  audience.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Women's  Club,  in 
November,  1920,  a  schedule  regarding  the  approximate  monthly  food 
cost  per  person  was  thus  sent  about.  Out  of  twenty-one  reports  the 
lowest  was  $13  per  person  per  month,  and  the  highest  $40  per  person 
per  month,  and  the  ^'mean"  (or  that  nimiber  such  that  equal  nimibers 
of  the  group  spent  respectively  less  than  the  smn  and  more  than  the  sum) 
was  foimd  to  be  $23.  Reducing  this  to  a  per  capita  per  diem  figure  the 
TniniTTiiiTn  food  cost  was  40  ccnts  per  person  per  day,  the  maximum  $1.30, 
and  the  mean  75  cents.  At  a  New  York  suburban  club  the  figures 
ranged  from  58  cents  to  $1.83,  with  the  mean  at  $1 .  These  were  largely 
servant-keeping  families.  Another  schedule  collected  facts  as  to  wages 
currently  paid  for  laimdresses.  The  schedule  for  this  sort  of  inquiry  can 
often  be  made  up  by  placing  in  a  column  a  set  of  figures  representing 
various  costs  and  then  asking  the  persons  to  check  opposite  the  cost 
which  is  closest  to  their  own. 

Benjamin  R.  Andsews. 
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Home  Economics  in  American  Schools.    By 
Mabel  Basbasa  Trilling,  and  others, 
with    collaboration    of    Harold   Ordway 
Rugg.    Supplementaiy  educational  mono- 
graph, published  by  The  University  of 
Chicago,  December,  1920,  pp.  122.    $1.25. 
This  monograph  will  prove  especially  ac- 
cqytable  to  those  who  are  willing  to  put 
thought  into  the  reading  of  it.    As  indi- 
cated in  the  introductory  chapter,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  to  report  the  findings 
of  a  survey  of  the  status  of  home  economics 
in  the  public  schoob  of  the  United  States. 
The  "findings''  present  evidence  of  hetero- 
geneity in  organization  and  content  o*"  cur- 
riculum, teaching  emphasis  on  information 
and  technique  rather  than  on  powers  of 
thinlring  and  judgment,  dearth  of  standard- 
ized scales  and  tests,  and  absence  of  a  defi- 
nite and  worthy  program  for  curriculum 
making. 

Tlie  typical  picture  of  work  done  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  drawn  from  the 
analysis  of  several  hundreds  of  courses  of 
study  in  twenty-two  states.  Hie  basic  as- 
sumption in  the  study  of  textbooks  currently 
used  is  that  much  of  tfairhing  is  controlled 
by  the  textbook.  These  studies  point  to  the 
imperative  need  for  a  thorough  over-hauling 
of  administration  of  courses  that  deal  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  need  of 
textbooks  that  will  serve  as  a  means  whereby 
"understanding  is  developed."  Conclusions 
founded  upon  data  contained  in  the  studies 
are  effectively  presented  through  figures  and 
tables. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  Inadequate 
Purposes  of  Teaching  and  with  New  Purposes 
for  Teaching  set  forth  lack  of  clear  statements 
of  educational  objectives  and  outcomes,  and 
the  need  for  the  perfection  of  ability  of 
critical  judgment  and  abilities  of  appreci- 
ation. There  might  well  have  been  further 
elaborated  the  perfection  of  those  abilities 
in  accordance  with  "how  children  learn." 


A  suggestive  program  for  the  construction 
of  the  curriculum  is  concluded  with  facing 
the  facts  that,  if  home  economics  is  to  justify 
its  position  on  the  ground  of  intellectual 
value  and  social  usefulness,  it  must  be  built 
on  educational  principles,  and  that,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  psjrchology  of  home  economics, 
we  ourselves  must  write  it  through  our  own 
"laboratory." 

Not  alone  as  a  survey  is  the  monograph 
of  interest,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  piece  of  work.  Rather  should  it  be 
accepted  by  the  profession  as  a  valuable 
preliminary  step  to  the  scientific  study  of 
education  in  home  economics. 

Inga  M.  K.  Allison, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Vocational  Education.    By  David  Sneddxn» 

New  York:  The  MacmlUan  Company, 

1920,  pp.  587.    $2.75. 

This  book  disaiSBes  the  fields  of  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  industrial,  and  home* 
making  education;  their  relation  to  general 
education;  some  of  their  special  and  future 
problems;  and  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional education.  Each  field  is  discussed  in 
sq>arate  chapters  and  other  chapters  are 
devoted  to  subjects  of  interest  in  the  organi- 
sation of  vocational  education,  which  gives 
the  impression  that  the  book  is  composed  of 
a  collection  of  treatises  on  phases  of  voca* 
tional  education  interests.  Hie  author  has 
q>ent  many  years  in  the  study  of  vocational 
education  in  his  effort  to  discover  terminol- 
ogy that  will  be  adequately  understood* 

In  the  first  chapter  the  meaning  of  voca- 
tional education  is  very  interestingly  pre- 
sented. In  characteristic  style  the  defini- 
tions are  stated  clearly.  This  is  of  great 
advantage  because  there  is  no  question  left 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  author's 
point  of  view.  Furthermore,  it  is  shown 
that  vocational  education  and  liberal  educa- 
tion differ  in  their  aims  even  when  the  same 
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materials  are  used  for  both,  and  that  the 
methods  of  presentation  differ  depending 
upon  the  aims  of  each.  Some  persons  will  dis- 
agree with  the  author  in  his  view  that,  when 
vocational  training  is  given,  all  thougiht  of 
liberal  education  should  be  left  for  after  work 
hours.  The  author  believes  that  all  voca- 
tional training  should  be  intensive  and  given 
either  while  the  worker  is  on  the  job  or 
just  preceding  the  acceptance  of  a  job.  He 
labels  all  other  methods  "cold  storage"  and 
questions  their  functioning  ability. 

In  the  chapter  on  Vocational  Homemaking 
the  author  uiges,  rightly,  that  a  further 
analysis  of  the  situation  is  necessary  before 
undertaking  to  prescribe  work  in  this  field. 
The  anal3r8is  of  the  home  as  given  is  some- 
what disconcerting  because  the  income  fig- 
ures quoted  are  several  years  out  of  date, 
but  very  good  questions  are  raised  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  analysis  of  home- 
making  conditions  under  different  income 
situati(ms,  and  adjustments  are  suggested 
which  for  the  greater  part  have  been  neg- 
lected by  the  average  home  economics  in- 
struction. Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  ''compositeness"  is  characteristic  of  the 
homemaker's  job  which  for  that  reason  is 
still  very  primitive  in  its  organization.  The 
analysis  given  of  homemaking  for  a  vocation 
and  for  general  education  is  helpful,  althougih 
in  each  case  stress  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the 
technique  and  little  space  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  social  graces  of  home- 
making. 

The  criticism  given  that  the  interest  of 
young  women  who  come  to  evening  schoob 
"centers  about  cooking  dishes  suitable  for 
parties"  is  surely  obsolete.  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  reviewer  that  young  women  who 
have  the  initiative  to  attend  evening  school 
come  with  a  better  purpose  in  mind. 

The  "case  method"  of  approach,  which  is 
offered  as  a  solution,  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion, but  would  be  more  valuable  to  the 
homemaking  program  if  it  were  developed 
as  a  community  study  rather  than  as  a  study 
of  individual  cases. 

The  suggested  "project  method"  is  evi- 
dently, according  to  the  text,  intended  to 
mean  what  is  generally  given  in  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  as  "home  projects." 
TbiB  is  confusing  because  of  the  similarity  of 


terminology  to  the  "project  method"  of 
teaching  in  general 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Probable  Future  of 
American  Women  a  rather  full  account  is 
given  of  the  well-known  conditions  for 
women  as  they  exist  today,  followed  by  a 
suggestion  that  the  vocational  training  of 
women  for  the  job  and  for  promotion  in  the 
job  would  help  solve  the  problem. 

The  author  raises  a  great  many  questions 
througihout  the  book  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  and  which  to  a  large  extent 
have  no  prospect  of  being  satisfactorily 
answered.  While  he  suggests  few  solutions 
for  the  problems  which  he  states  as  existing, 
his  premises  are  fundamentally  correct,  and 
the  book  is  a  very  stimulating  piece  of  work 
to  those  interested  in  the  field  of  home  eco- 
nomics either  as  a  vocation  or  as  liberal 
education. 

Hblen  Iivinostoms, 
Diridor  Girls*  CotUinuaUonSckooUn  DtiroiL 

Chemistry  for  PMic  Health  Students,  By£. 
Gabsiel  Jones.  New  York:  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.,  1920,  pp.  244.  $2.50. 
This  book,  written  by  public  health  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  de- 
scribes in  excellent  form  methods  for  the 
analysis  of  materials  which  are  likely  to 
come  into  the  laboratory  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  These  include  milk,  water,  butter, 
other  foods,  beverages,  water  and  sewage, 
air  and  disinfectants.  The  methods  as  given 
differ  to  some  extent  from  those  in  general 
use  in  this  country.  Thus  the  book,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  will  hardly  be  of  much  service 
in  training  our  students. 

John  F.  Norton, 
UniversUy  of  Chicago. 

Sheila  and  Others:  The  Simple  Annals  of  an 
Unromantic     Household.    By    Winifssd 
Cotter.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1920,  pp.  196.    $2.00. 
A  delightfully  written  account  of  the  vari- 
ous employees  of  a  Canadian  household — 
the  general  helper,  the  furnace  man,  the 
laundress,  and  ^'others."    Each  chapter  is 
an  excellent  character  sketch,  and  under  it 
all  are  many  bits  of  true  philosophy.    The 
book  is  really  a  series  of  interesting  short 
stories.  Alice  P.  Norton. 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau: 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief. 

ChUd-Wdfare  Programs,  Study  Outlines  for  the  Use  of  Clubs  and  Classes.  Bureau  Publi- 
cation No.  73. 

Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers.    Bureau  Publication  No.  74. 

Infant  Mortality.  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Bureau  Publication  No.  72. 
Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Bureau  Publication  No.  68. 

A  Summary  of  JuvenHe-Court  Legislation  in  the  Umtfid  States.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 
and  Helen  R.  Jeter.    Bureau  Publication  No.  70. 

Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service: 
Keep  Well  Series:  Bottle  Feedmg  for  Babies,  No.  10;  Breast  Feedmg  Her  Baby,  No.  9; 

Motherhood,  No.  3. 
Sanitary  Disposal  of  Sewage  Through  a  Septic  Tank.    H.  R.  Crohurst. 

Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
An  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1921.    Farmers'  Bui.  1202. 
Baking  in  the  Home.    Farmers'  Bull.  1136. 

The  Farm  Kitchen  as  a  Workshop.    Fanners'  Bui.  607.    (A  revision  of  a  former  bulletin.) 
Home  Laundering.    Farmers'  Bui.  1099. 
House  Cleaning  Made  Easier.    Farmers'  Bui.  1180. 
Milk  for  the  Family.    Department  Circular  129. 
Peppers.    Department  Circular  160. 

Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education: 

Admmistration  and  Supervision  of  Village  Schools.    Bui.  No.  86. 

Devdopment  of  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Bui.  No.  85. 

The  Eyesight  of  School  Children.    Bui.  No.  65. 

Health  Education  Bulletins:  Child  Health  Program  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
Women's  Clubs,  No.  5;  Further  Steps  in  Teaching  Health,  No.  6;  Health  Training  for 
Teachers,  No.  8;  The  Lunch  Hour  at  School,  by  Katharine  Fisher,  No.  7;  Summer  Health 
and  Play  School,  No.  3;  Teaching  Health,  No.  4;  Wanted— Teachers  to  Enlist  for  Child 
Health  Service,  No.  1. 

Health  Education  Charts:  Class-Room  Weight  Record;  Health  Strength  Joy;  Right  Height 
and  Weight  for  Boys;  Right  Height  and  Weight  for  Girls;  What  is  Health? 

Home  Economics  Courses  of  Study  for  Junior  High  Schools.    Home  Economics  Circular  No.  9. 

Joy  and  Health  Through  Play.    George  E.  Schlafer. 

Lessons  in  Civics  for  the  Three  Primary  Grades  of  City  Schools.    Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  9. 

Motion  Picture  Films  of  Educational  Value.    Extension  Leaflet  No.  2. 

The  National  Crisis  in  Education:  An  Appeal  to  the  People.    Bui.  No.  29. 

The  University  Extension  Movement.    Bui.  No.  84. 

Reorganigation  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.    Bui.  No.  26. 

Issued  by  Iowa  State  CoU^e,  Ames: 
Care  of  Clothing.    CoraLeiby.    H.  E.  Circular  No.  23. 
Food  for  ike  Family.    Nell  M.  Bamett.    H.  £.  Bui.  No.  10. 
Home  Millinery.    Cora  Leiby-    H.  E.  Circular  No.  22. 
The  Hot  Lunch  for  School  Children.    Nell  M.  Bamett,  H.  E.  Circukr  No.  20. 
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Fieturss  far  the  Home.    Marion  L.  Tucker.    H.  £.  Cizcular  No.  21. 
Refinisking  and  Care  of  Fumiiure.    Marion  L.  Tucker.    H.  £.  Circular  No.  19. 
WkyUseMUk.    NeUM.Bamett    H.  £.  Circular  No.  18. 

Issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Survey  of  Jumor  Commercial  Occupatums.    Bui.  No.  54. 
Trade  and  Industrial  EducaHon  for  Girls  and  Women,    Bui.  No.  58. 
A  Unit  Course  in  Poultry  Husbandry.    BuL  No.  63. 

Issued  by  The  American  Institute  of  Baking: 
First  Anmud  Report  1920. 

Flan  for  the  RegistraUon  of  Baking  Materials.    Bui.  4. 
Standards  and  Definitions  of  Food  and  Materials.    Bui.  3. 
Studies  on  ihe  Control  of  Rope  in  Bread.    Bui.  5. 

Issued  by  the  publishers  listed: 

Adenoids  and  Arithmetic    Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bibliography  on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants  and  Children.  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene, 
State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bread— The  Vital  Food.    Claudia  Q.  Muiphy,  41  Union  Sq.  W.,  New  York. 

Canning  and  Preserving.    University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Child  Legislation  in  Iowa.    Frank  £.  Horack.    Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Connecticut  Home  Grown  Foods.    Buls.  22  and  24,  July  and  August,  1920,  Conn.  Agr.  CoQege. 

Cosmetic  Nostrums  and  Allied  Preparations.    American  Medkal  Assn.,  Chicago. 

The  Development  of  Research  in  the  United  States.  James  Rowland  Angell.  National  Re- 
search Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elementary  Embryology  for  High  School  Girls.  Ann  Criswell  Arbuthnot.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Growing  Sweet  Peas.    A.  C.  Beal.    N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agr.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Heat  Penetration  in  Processing  Canned  Foods.  W.  D.  Bigetow.  Research  Laboratory, 
National  Cannen  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Home  Economics  in  Milwauhee-Downer  College.  Susan  F.  West.  Milwaukee  Downer  Col- 
lege Bulletin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Home  Traming  Bulletins:  A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls;  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save;  Team- 
ing the  Girl  to  Save;  Training  the  Boy  to  Woik.    Wm.  A.  McKeever,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

How  to  Teach  Canning  and  Jdly  Making  in  Rural  Schools.  The  Hampton  Nonnal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Material  on  Geography.    Nonnal  School  Bui.,  Eastern  HI.  State  Normal  School,  Charleston. 

Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West.  Bui.  No.  32.  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education,  New  Yoik  City. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association.    Detroit,  Mich. 

Standardixation  of  Domestic  Service.    Reprint  from  the  Labour  Gasette,  March,  1921. 

Suggested  Budgets  for  Neidyweds.    Home  Economics  Bureau,  Society  for  Savings,  Cleveland. 

Water-Soluble  B  in  Cabbage  and  Onion.  Bertha  K.  Whipple.  (From  Dept.  of  H.  £.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.)    Reprint  from  Jour.  Bud.  Chem.  Vol.  44,  No.  1,  October,  1920. 

Whitewash  and  Cold  Water  Paints.  Compiled  by  Tyrrell  B.  Shertzer.  BuL  304,  National 
Lime  Assodafion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Oregon  Ji^coltonil  College.  The  completion  of  the  second  unit  of  the  home 
economics  building^  at  the  Ozegon  Agricultural  College  is  a  big  step  in  the  development  of 
home  economics  in  the  West  and  gives  to  the  college  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  formal  opening,  March  11  and  12,  a  huge  exhibit,  featuring  each  of  the  fifty  courses 
offered  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  several  of  the  allied  courses  of  work  on  the 
campus,  attracted  and  deepened  the  interest  of  students,  graduates,  parents  of  students,  and 
other  citizens  of  the  state.  The  extensive  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  indicated 
in  the  program,  which  is  given  here  somewhat  in  detail  because  of  its  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  interested  in  exhibits. 

The  Nursery  and  the  Play  Room — ^Display  of  model  nursery  and  playroom  equ:q)ment; 
children  of  visitors  cared  for  during  exhibit  hours. 

Child  Nutrition  Laboratory^ — Clinic  for  weighing  and  measuring  children  and  for  advice 
concerning  malnourished  children. 

"The  Age  of  Innocence" — ^Showing  of  infant  wear  and  accessories  to  the  baby's  toilet. 

The  Tea  Room — ^Where  guests  were  served  light  refreshment. 

The  Home  and  the  Family — Graphic  information  concerning  health,  income,  and 
management. 

The  Housewife  and  Her  Tools — ^A  working  exhibit  of  labor-saving  devices. 

lig^t  and  Water  for  the  Farm  Home—A  working  demonstration  by  the  farm  mechanics 
department. 

Boys  and  Girls  Qub  Work — ^Work  in  the  state  shown  and  explained. 

Food  Selection  and  Preparation — ^Various  cuts  of  meat  shown  and  located  by  charts  (ar- 
ranged by  animal  husbandry  department);  exhibit  of  foreign  and  domestic  cheeses;  exhibit 
of  cereals  and  flours;  demonstrations  of  canning  and  bread-making  methods  and  products; 
iUustration  of  adequate  meab  for  families  and  individuals,  especially  children;  types  of 
school  lunches. 

Home  Nursing— Working  exhibit  of  routine  with  patient;  bandaging  and  emergencies. 

The  Home^  Library — Good  arrangement  and  good  books  shown  by  college  library. 

Tlie  "Festive  Board" — ^IVpes  of  table  services  and  arrangement  of  fifty  years  ago. 

"Ye  Olde  Curiosity  Shoppe" — ^Keepsakes  of  wearing  apparel  and  household  articles. 

"Art  Panels  from  the  Orient" — ^Display  of  oriental  rugs;  demonstration  of  weaving  by 
native  Armenian  girl. 

The  Art  Department — ^Student's  work  in  design  and  color  as  related  to  home  economics. 

Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnishings— Arrangements  of  draperies,  linens,  and  china. 

Clothing— Exhibits  of  dresses,  suits,  and  wraps  appropriate  for  different  ages  and  occa- 
^ns;  made-over  dothes;  exhibits  of  lace  and  furs. 

Fashion's  Flower  Garden — ^Fif ty  models  dressed  in  simple  attractive  costumes  made  in 
the  househokl  arts  classes. 

Suites  of  rooms,  including  living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  properiy,  economically, 
and  artistically  furnished  for  low  and  moderate  incomes. 

College  Practice  House  open  to  guests  during  entire  time  of  the  exhibit. 

^Anyone  interested  may  borrow  the  plans  of  the  three  floors  by  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  JoxTSNAL  Office. 
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The  Constantinople  Fund.  The  Constantinople  Fund  Ounmittee  has  submitted  to 
the  Association  a  full  report  of  funds  collected.  This  report  by  states  is  published  in  the 
BuiUtin,  but  the  following  summary  is  presented  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  all  of  whom  will  watch  with  keen  interest  Mrs.  Norton's  work  in  establishing  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Constantinople  College. 

SmOCARY  OF  FUND 

Amount  contributed  by  educational  institutions  and  organizations* $5,034. 27 

International  Institute  of  education  (paid  directly  to  Mrs.  Norton) 800.00 

Individual  contributions** 708.75 

Ellen  C.  Richards  Memorial  Fund 200.00 


Total  amount  contributed $6,743 .  02 

*The  organizations  are  home  economics  associations  and  clubs,  teachers  as8odati<ms, 
and  the  home  economics  sororities  Omicron  Nu  and  Phi  Upsibn  Omicron. 

**  This  includes  the  amounts  given  by  the  two  sororities  in  addition  to  their  pf ts 
through  the  states. 

BEFORT  BY  DiSTJUCIS 

For  Educational  InstUtUums  and  OrgamMiions 

Eastern. $1,800.00 

Southern 800.00 

Central 1,600.00 

West  Central 900.00 

Pacific 700.00 

Canada 200.00 


$1,120. 79t 
a73.05 
1,531. 29t 
467. 75 t 
1,034.35 
7,04 


Total $6,000.00  $5,034.27 

fThe  $800  from  the  International  Institute  of  Education  should  be  added  to  this 
amount  for  the  Eastern  District. 
I  Contributions  are  still  coming  in. 


The  session  of  the  Katknud  Academy  of 
SdencM  held  in  Washington,  April  25  to 
27,  was  of  unusual  public  interest  because 
many  of  the  speakers  discussed  problems  of 
human  life. 

Dr.  Simon  Flezner,  dealt  with  epidemics 
from  the  experimental  side.  Dr.  Jacques 
Loeb,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Experi- 
mental Biology,  Rockefeller  Institute,  pre- 
sented the  results  of  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior 


of  proteins.  Dr.  F.  G.  Benedict  gave  an 
illustrated  account  of  taking  skin  tempera- 
ture of  pachyderms  at  the  Bronx  2^1ogicai 
Gardens.  Professor  £.  N.  Thomdike  of 
Columbia  University  showed  how  the  method 
of  mental  tests,  hitherto  used  mostly  in 
detecting  the  feebleminded,  may  be  extended 
to  distinguish  the  higher  grades  of  human 
intelligence.  Professor  Raymond  Pearl  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  presented  a  paper 
on  the  Specific  Forces  of  Mortality. 
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Tbe  New  England  Home  Economics 
Association  held  its  February  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Service  Section, 
Maigeiy  Smith,  Chairman. 

Lucy  H.  Gillett,  Superintendent  Nutri- 
tion Bureau,  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City,  gave 
a  dear  and  convincing  analysis  of  the  train- 
ing and  opportunities  for  nutrition  woikers. 
The  varied  needs  that  must  be  met  by  the 
nutrition  worker  require  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  foods,  their  nutritive  values,  amounts, 
and  costs,  and  their  relation  to  certain  dis- 
eases; a  knowledge  of  hygiene,  of  sanitation, 
of  bacteriology,  of  standards  of  living;  a 
command  of  the  principles  of  ps3rchology, 
of  child  training,  and  of  social  problems; 
thorough  training  in  statistical  methods,  and 
a  love  for  research.  Opportunities  for  the 
nutrition  worker  are  increasing,  and  the 
calls  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  an- 
swered. Rural  demands  are  pushing,  and 
this  field  calls  for  the  broadest  combination 
of  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  equipment. 
As  an  adviser  in  illness  the  nutrition  worker 
is  called  upon  to  supplement  the  physi- 
cian's service,  and  should  stand  on  a  par 
with  him  in  skill  and  remuneration. 

Ten  minute  talks  followed  Miss  Gillett's 
address,  showing  how  the  Baby  Hygiene 
Association,  the  neighborhood  kitchen,  the 
home  demonstration  agent,  and  the  nutri- 
tion worker  in  industrial  plants  are  achiev- 
ing results.  There  are  many  fields,  many 
needs,  many  methods,  but  one  goal — healthy, 
efficient  human  beings. 

The  March  program  was  arranged  by  the 
Teacher's  Section  under  the  subject.  The 
Need  for  More  Extended  and  Vital  Instruc- 
tion in  Home  Economics.  Frank  W. 
Wright  from  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
spoke  upon  the  subject.  Does  Home  Econo- 
mics Teaching  Function  as  it  Should  for  the 
Giri  of  High  School  Age?  He  forcibly  ad- 
vised immediate  riddance  from  school  cur- 
ricula of  "the  excess  baggage."  Public 
opinion  was  never  so  ready  as  now  to  accept 
home  economics  teaching,  and  this  advan- 
tage should  be  seized.  The  time  has  come 
when,  both  figuratively  and  literally,  home 


economics  must  be  taken  out  of  the  base- 
ment and  made  to  occupy  the  dignified  po- 
sition it  deserves.  It  should  be  taught  in 
every  school,  and  made  to  function  in  the 
home. 

Mrs.  Calvin,  out  of  her  experience  and 
surve}rs  of  home  economics  teaching,  ac- 
knowledged  that  much  of  it  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students.  Bet- 
ter training  is  needed  for  teachers,  and  the 
course  of  study  must  be  an  all  around  course, 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  home  of  today. 

The  discussion  that  followed  laid  emphasis 
upon  time  alllotment,  methods,  and  credits. 

The  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at- 
tracted 108  persons.  The  after  luncheon 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Calvin;  Mabel  Bragg, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  New- 
ton; and  Agnes  H.  Craig,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Calvin  made  a  plea  for  more  imi- 
formity  in  home  economics  standards  as 
regards  equipment,  courses  of  study,  and 
credit  values. 

Miss  Bragg's  work  centers  around  the 
health  of  the  individual,  the  question  in  all 
grades  being  "What  do  you  need  to  live  your 
best  life  today?"  the  answer  being  given  by 
the  formation  of  health  habits,  good  maimers, 
and  social  interests. 

Miss  Craig  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  light  point  of  view  of  the  layman  and 
the  educator.  Each  of  these  must  be  shown 
that  home  economics  deals  with  better  liv- 
ing, not  with  the  mere  performance  of  tasks; 
that  applied  science,  art,  and  economics  are 
to  overcome  drudgery;  and  that  good  citizen- 
ship requires  the  best  of  life  and  living. 

State    College,    Brookings,    S.    D. 

Among  the  new  courses  for  women  intro- 
duced this  year  is  one  which  prepares  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  tea  rooms. 
The  course  requires  of  each  student  the 
actual  management  of  a  modd  tea  room  for 
one  week.  Under  the  management  of  the 
nine  women  enrolled  this  3rear  the  tea  room 
has  been  so  popular  that  it  was  impossible 
to  acconunodate  all  the  students  and  faculty 
members  who  wished  to  patronize  it. 
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The  Fets  Home  Bcooomics  Amend- 
ment to  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  was 
re-intxoduced  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congiess 
on  April  11  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education.    Its  new  number  is  H.  R.  21. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  g;ive  more 
federal  funds  to  the  establishment  of  home 
economics  classes  in  public  schools.  It 
will  apportion  moneys  for  home  economics 
education  on  the  basb  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  state,  thus  doing  away  with  one 
curious  restriction  in  the  original  law,  which 
apportioned  the  moneys  on  the  basis  of  a 
state's  urban  population. 

An  important  proviso  of  the  new  bill  is 
the  stipulation  that  part  of  the  funds  must 
go  to  the  establishment  of  part-time  and 
evening  classes  for  workers  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employ- 
ment. Such  classes  will  mean  opportunities 
for  the  housewife  and  the  woman  at  work 
outside  the  home. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  home  economics 
worker  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
passage  of  the  bilL  Let  your  senators  and 
representatives  know  you  are  back  of  it. 
The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  is  counting  on 
your  cooperation. 

American  Extension  Methods  in 
France.  Miss  Ola  Powell  of  the  Office  of 
Extension  Work,  South,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  invitation 
of  The  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  sailed  in  April  for  France.  She 
will  be  associated  for  three  months  with 
Madame  Ludle  Devouge  who,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  Government,  has 
been  studying  home  demonstration  work  in 
this  country.  Miss  Powell  also  expects  to 
travel  in  other  European  countries  before 
her  return,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  con- 
ditions and  securing  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  may  be  applied  in  rural  extension  work 
in  this  country. 

The  New  Toik  Sodetj  of  Craftsmen 

announces  a  summer  school  July  5  to  August 
12,  1921,  with  courses  in  batik,  block  print- 
ing, dyeing,  history  of  ornament,  leather 


working,  weaving.  For  further  information 
address  Charles  E.  Pellew,  President  New 
York  Society  of  Craftsmen,  10  East  47th  St., 
New  York. 

Teachers  Collegei  Colombia  Univer- 
sitji  announces  summer  courses  in  econom- 
ics and  sodal  science  in  relation  to  the 
home.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  B.  R.  Andrews. 

An  Institate  of  Child  Hygiene  and 
Nutrition,  to  be  held  at  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  6  to 
18,  will  offer  a  course  of  intensive  study  in 
the  diets  of  children  of  pre-school  and  school 
age,  including  school  limches;  in  clinics;  and 
in  the  general  eveiyday  care  of  the  child. 

The  course  is  open  to  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  nurses,  social  workers,  teadiers^ 
mothers,  physidans,  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Edith  B.  Lowry  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Annie  Veech,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky,  will  con- 
duct the  Institute. 

The  Uniyersitj  of  Iowa  announces  a 
comprehensive  series  of  courses  to  be  given 
in  the  summer  session  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  nutrition  and  health  of  children. 
These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station,  the  Observational  Schools,  the  Col- 
leges of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  the  School 
of  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  DqNUt- 
ment  of  Public  Health. 

The  Southern  Home  Ecomonics  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
June  9-11,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Hermitage.  This  meeting  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  regional  conference.  Assemblies 
will  be  in  the  hotel  assembly  room  and  at 
Peabody  College.  An  interesting  program 
is  in  the  making,  and  a  large  attendance 
is  desired.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
drives  and  picnics  and  as  much  open  air 
as  possible. 


"Wiese  Laboratory  Furniture  Company 

Engineers  and  Builders 


The  building  of  laboratory  furniture  is  as 
much  an  art  as  a  science.  The  Wiese  Lab- 
oratory Furniture  Company,  engineers  and 
builders,  with  their  25  years  of  experience 
are  well  qualified  to  plan  the  furniture  for 
your  laboratories  in  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  or 
agriculture.  Standard  designs  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  Special  design  orders 
promptly  filled.  Our  expert  engineering 
department  is  at  your  service  in  planning 
your  laboratory  requirements. 

Atk  for  catalog  23 

Wiese  Laboratory  Furniture  Company 


It's  The  Salad  That  Gives  Just  The 
Right  Finishing  Touch  To  The  Meal 

Many  of  the  best  judges  of  salad  oil  in  the  country  are  now 
using  only  MAZOLA  as  a  salad  oil— and  for  Mayonnaise,  HoUan- 
daise  and  other  delicious  dressings. 

Mazola  mixes  perfectly  with  all  other 
ingredients,  and  makes  a  delicious  smooth 
dressing. 

Many  prefer  Mazola  to  the  finest  im- 
ported olive  oil — not  only  because  of  its  re- 
markable economy—but  because  of  its  high  | 
quality.  ' 

CORN    PRODUCTS    REFINING    COMPANY  I 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 
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Teachers  who  are  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the  many 
improved  housekeeping  dev  ices  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  1900  Cataract  Electric  Washer. 

Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
parts  to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear  and  tear!  The  water 
is  forced  through  the  clothes  by  the  moiancnt  of  the  tub  alone — 
not  by  the  action  of  any  parts. 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  the  1900  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  1900.  By  means  of  tliis  the 
water  is  forced  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion  four 
times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer! 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted  to  any 
position  saves  lab.ir  and  extra  steps.  And  the  complete  operating 
cost  of  the  1900  is  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 


CATARACT 


R 


The  ttatcT  $u;irlg 
throuffh  the  clothes 
in  a  fiijurf  (<  nitife- 
ment  four  timeg  as 
often  an  in  the  ar- 
dinary  waaher. 


1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  209  Clinton  St.,bingn 

Canadian  Fitctury  and  OtTice.  Canxdiiin  iViOO  Washer  Company.  337  Y 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS^ 

DAVID  SNEDDEN 
Professor  of  EducaUan,  Teachers  College^  Columbia  University 

Should  we  teach  household  arts  in  junior  high  schools?  Should  we 
require  it  of  all  girls  or  leave  it  as  a  free  elective?  Should  it  be  given 
about  ten  per  cent  or  preferably  thirty  per  cent  of  school  time?  Should 
we  make  it  an  exacting  and  strenuous,  or  an  amateur  and  play-like, 
subject?  Should  we  especially  emphasize  practical  skills,  or  technical 
knowledge,  or  ideals  and  appreciations? 

But  there  remain  more  fundamental  questions.  What  do  we  mean 
specifically  by  household  arts?  What  are  its  values — cultural,  healthful, 
civic,  vocational — to  girls  of  junior  high  school  ages?  What  are  the 
other  values — in  arithmetic,  English  language,  music,  hygiene,  general 
science,  history,  geography — ^all  of  more  or  less  importance,  that  must 
be  sought  on  behalf  of  these  girls,  through  their  schooling?  Are  all 
junior  high  school  girls  substantially  alike  as  to  their  abilities,  interests, 
prospects,  and  needs?  What  relationship  can  household  arts  be  made 
to  bear  towards  self-service  in  personal  hygiene,  thrift,  right  living, 
life  guidance;  towards  the  vocation  of  assistant  homemaker,  as  daughter 
or  domestic;  or  towards  full  responsibility  homemaker,  as  wife  and 
mother,  or,  occasionally,  as  wage-earning  housekeeper?  None  of  these 
questions  are  as  yet  adequately  answered  in  the  technical  literature  of 
education.  We  can,  however,  obtain  some  light  on  them  by  applying 
to  their  study  certain  devices  of  sociological  analysis. 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  Household  Arts  Section  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association, 
Baltimore,  March,  1921. 
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First,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  problems  growing 
out  of  purely  administrative  limitations — ^in  order,  that  is,  that  we  may 
study  problems  of  educational  values  under  optimum  conditions — ^let 
us  assiune  the  existence  of  a  junior  high  school  of  1500  pupils,  receiving 
only  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  besides  all  pupils  of  lower  grades  who 
are  over  12  years  of  age.  We  will  think  of  this  as  an  amply  equipped, 
ably  staffed  school,  serving  a  prosperous  American  city  of  50,000 
population. 

This  school,  then,  contains  the  children  of  prosperous,  comfortable, 
and  poor  parents — some  recent  immigrants,  the  majority  of  white 
"native  stock."  Nearly  all  the  boys  and  girls  over  12  and  under  14 
or  15  are  here — the  suj)er-average,  the  average,  and  the  sub-average 
in  intelligence.  Some  will  eventually  go  through  college,  some  will 
leave  to  go  to  work  just  after  their  fourteenth  birthday.  Four-fifths 
of  the  girls  will  be  "gainfully  employed"  for  a  few  years  after  leaving 
school.  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  of  lower  economic  station,  and  seventy 
per  cent  of  those  of  higher  economic  station  will  marry  before  twenty- 
five.  Of  those  who  marry,  perhaps  half,  by  any  reasonable  standards, 
will  become  good,  but  not  best,  homemakers  by  virtue  of  pick-up  and 
trial-and-error  methods,  even  if  the  schools  teach  nothing  resembling 
household  arts.  Perhaps  half  will  fall  short  of  being  even  average 
good  homemakers  if  left  to  home  training  and  pick-up  methods. 

The  seyen-hundred-fif ty  girls  of  this  school  are,  obviously,  a  diversified 
crowd,  diversified  as  respects  abilities,  environments,  interests,  prospects. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  junior  high  school,  the  integrating  fimction  of 
education,  to  smooth  out  some  of  these  diversities,  and  possibly  to 
accentuate  others,  on  the  principle  of  "to  them  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
Let  us  diagnose  certain  social  case  groups. 

In  case  group  Q  are  nearly  100  girls  of  whom  the  following  facts  are 
substantially  true:  they  come  from  prosperous  or  comfortable  homes; 
they  are  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  mentality,  or  ability,  how- 
ever named;  they  will  almost  certainly  go  through  high  school,  and 
many  will  go  to  normal  school  or  college;  their  homes  give  them  little 
mastery  of  the  executive  or  "doing"  side  of  home  crafts,  but  do  give 
them  a  large  stock  of  appreciations  of  good  dress,  good  food,  clean  rooms, 
social  behavior,  and  orderly  households.  From  their  homes,  too,  they 
get  a  goodly  stock  of  habits  and  some  ideals  of  hygienic  and  sanitary 
practices.  They  have  now  little  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  home, 
or  vital  interest  in  their  own  later  home  life.    They  dearly  love  "good 
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times"  and  take  comfortable  homes  for  granted  as  they  take  air  and 
city  water.  It  may  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that,  as  women,  they 
will  have  none  too  good  health,  either  as  gainful  workers  or  home- 
makers.  Their  ambitions  will  tend  to  outnm  their  ph3rsical  and  financial 
powers,  and  not  a  few  will  deliberately  evade  the  serious  responsibilities 
of  homemaking  and  family  life  from  social  selfishness  or  imder  the 
mistaken  assimiption  that  other  things  are  much  more  important. 
Some  will  in  mature  years  become  civic  workers  of  a  high  order. 

Case  group  R  consists  of  the  daughters  of  prosperous  families,  but 
afiUcted  with  less  than  average  intelligence.  Their  parents  will  prob- 
ably keep  them  in  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  imtil  they  are  18,  or 
even  20,  but  they  cannot  graduate  from  high  schools.  Not  a  few  of 
these  will  be  selfish,  self-indulgent,  extravagant,  foolish.  Some  will 
find  work  in  clerical  positions,  or  salesmanship;  and  some  will  remain 
as  dependents.  A  large  proportion  wiU  marry,  and  their  homemaking 
will  be  variable. 

Case  group  S  consists  of  100  girls  of  less  than  average  ability  from 
the  poorer  homes  of  the  city.  Few  of  these  girls  will  remain  in  school 
after  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  comes  to  an  end. 
They  will  seek  wage-earning  work  in  factories,  ten-cent  stores,  and 
restaurants.  All  but  a  few  will  have  married  by  24,  mostly  to  artisans, 
railway  workers,  clerks  on  inferior  wages.  Their  homes  will  be  cramped, 
and  as  children  increase,  their  lives  will  tend  to  become  dingy,  a  bit 
sordid,  and  lacking  in  serenity,  at  least  as  judged  by  standards  of  social 
workers. 

Case  group  T  consists  of  at  least  50  girls  of  superior  or  higher  intel- 
ligence from  low  economic  surroxmdings.  These  will  move  rapidly 
through  to  the  high  school  where  many  will  take  stenography,  and  a 
few  will  prepare  to  teach.  They  must  become  at  least  self-supporting 
by  16  or  18  and  may  even  be  called  upon  to  help  support  their  families. 
Not  a  few  will  tend  to  overwork  their  none-too-strong  bodies.  They 
will  become  ambitious  to  marry  above  their  fathers'  station,  and  a 
considerable  proportion,  not  finding  just  what  they  want,  will  prefer 
celibacy  with  its  independence  and  higher  standards  of  dress  and 
amusements. 

While  these  case  groups  will  in  actual  practice  more  or  less  blend  into 
each  other,  it  is  practicable,  nevertheless,  to  consider  them  separately 
for  the  purposes  of  curriculum  making,  and,  in  so  large  a  school  as  that 
here  postulated,  it  would  be  easily  and  economically  practicable,  by 
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elective  or  alternative  studies,  to  vary  the  programs  of  the  different 
groups,  in  so  far  as  parents  and  teachers  might  agree  upon  differences 
of  abilities  and  needs. 

It  is  not  practicable  here  to  analyze  all  the  curriculum  offerings  or 
requirements  that  the  junior  high  school  should  make  on  behalf  of  these 
various  groups.  But  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  partisans  of  no  one 
subject — ^whether  that  be  grammar,  music,  French,  civics,  or  household 
arts — can  hope  finally  to  settle,  by  themselves,  the  place  and  scope 
of  their  favorite  study  in  the  curricula  to  be  offered.  In  fact  the  pro- 
ponents of  household  arts  ought  no  more  to  be  expected  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  the  social  need  of  their  subject  than  a  cook  should  determine 
a  man's  need  for  a  meal,  or  a  tailor  a  man's  need  for  a  new  suit. 

The  junior  high  school  ought,  doubtless,  to  require  all  of  these  girls 
to  study  some  essentials  of  civics  and  American  history.  Whether 
it  should  require  all,  or  only  the  backward  in  spelling,  handwriting, 
hygiene,  and  arithmetic  to  take  more  of  these  subjects  than  they  have 
had  in  their  first  six  grades  depends,  obviously,  upon  what  we  agree  to 
require  as  desirable  minimum  standards  in  these  subjects — something 
that  we  have  not  yet  dealt  with  by  scientific  methods. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  no  strictly  vocational  edu- 
cation, in  the  sense  of  training,  is  practicable  or  desirable  during  this 
under-fourteen  period.  The  girls  who  go  to  work  at  or  soon  after  14 
will  usually  enter  specialized  vocations  for  which  a  few  weeks  of  specific 
training,  apart  from  the  junior  high  school,  would  give  all  the  prepara- 
tion practicable  at  this  age.  But  it  ought  to  be  expected  that  at  17 
or  19  or  22  many  of  these  girls  could  and,  given  facilities,  will  ''come 
back"  to  specific  vocational  "upgrading"  schools  for  adjustment  to 
adult  vocations.  A  few  hours,  probably  thirty,  or  sixty  at  most,  might 
well  be  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  during  the  six  months  next 
preceding  departure  from  the  junior  high  school. 

Since  this  paper  states  the  results  of  a  quest  for  educational  values, 
let  us  clear  the  way  by  assuming  (what  the  present  writer  believes  is  the 
correct  solution)  that  in  this  jimior  high  school:  (a)  no  household  arts 
is  prescribed  for  all  pupils;  (b)  all  girls  are  required  to  take  a  course  each 
year  (equal  to  sixty  clock  hours)  of  hygiene,  plus  needed  physical  train- 
ing; and  (c)  each  girl  is  given  opportunity  to  elect,  as  alternative  to 
other  courses,  one  or  two  household  arts  courses  from  the  three  that 
are  offered,  as  described  below. 
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What  household  arts  or  related  courses  might  such  a  school  offer? 
The  following  at  least  are  theoretically  feasible: 

a.  Two  "Home  Self-Service"  courses,  A  for  7th  grade  and  retarded 
girls,  and  B  for  8th  grade,  90  hours  each,  designed  especially  to  teach 
wage-earning  girls  or  those  who  are  later  to  become  college  girls  to 
care  for  their  own  health,  finances,  apparel,  associations,  and  general 
living  conditions.  They  emphasize  instruction  in  such  technical  mat- 
ters as  food  values,  wholesome  recreation,  and  rest;  and  training  in 
short  units  of  clothing  upkeep  and  renovation,  laimdry,  and  possibly 
light  food  preparation,  to  which  is  added  instruction  in  right  bu3dng, 
simple  personal  accoimts,  and  possibly  social  recreation.  Some  of  the 
powers  and  appreciations  thus  acquired  will  obviously  carry  over  in 
part  into  later  homemaking.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  this  work  home- 
making,  since  the  essence  of  true  homemaking  is  service  to  others,  and 
only  incidentally  to  one's  self.  Besides,  this  is  not  the  age  at  which 
we  may  expect  motives  (except  amateur)  for  homemaking  to  be  active, 
except  in  rare  cases;  whereas  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  girls, 
especially  from  poorer  homes,  may  have  very  genuine  motives  for 
"home  self-service." 

b.  Two  courses,  C  and  D  "Household  Arts  for  Amateurs,"  maximimi 
of  180  hours  each  year,  would  use  the  scouting  spirit,  involve  little 
drudgery  and  many  attractive  projects,  accompanied  by  much  alluring 
reading  about  homes,  foods,  children,  parties,  house  care,  nursing, 
home  gardening,  i)ets.  A  general  cultural  course  designed  to  enrich 
experience  first  of  all,  but  secondarily  to  give  appreciations  of  homes, 
homemaking,  and  modem  scientific  and  artistic  achievements  in  do- 
mestic fields.  Where  cooperation  of  homes  could  be  secured,  projects — 
meal  preparation,  cake  making,  child  care,  room  care,  furniture  reno- 
vation, laxmdry,  garden,  dressmaking,  entertainment — ^would  be  devel- 
oped from  the  school,  approved  by  the  mother,  and  executed  by  one 
or  a  group  of  pupils  under  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Not  only  should 
not  such  courses  be  required  of  all,  but  no  particular  projects  or  read- 
ings should  be  required  of  all  alike.  The  utmost  flexibility  should 
prevail.  Pupils  failing  to  take  hold  properly  should  simply  be  asked 
to  withdraw,  at  least  for  a  time,  since  they  disturb  the  proper  volxmtary 
spirit. 

c.  A  "Technical  Homemaking"  course,  E,  180  hours,  4  hours  per 
week  for  one  year,  but  open  to  mature  girls  of  7  th  or  lower  grades,  as 
well  as  8th  grade  girls.    A  course  as  rigorous  in  its  methods  as  arithme- 
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tic,  based  upon  careful  study  of  a  central  text  book,  supplemented  by 
laboratory  practice,  and  calculated  to  give  a  store  of  knowledge,  and 
some  ideals,  rather  than  skills.  Such  a  coiurse  should  give  much  inf  orma- 
tion  about  modem  advances  in  homemaking — ^buying,  food  values, 
child  health,  use  of  power  driven  appliances  (not  overlooking  that 
American  urban  homes  have  generally  achieved  two  at  least  of  the 
greatest  labor  saving  devices  ever  invented — ^piped  water  supply  and 
piped  sewage  disposal) ,  art  in  domestic  life,  the  deeper  social  significance 
of  home  and  family  life.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  such  a  course  as 
this  would  appeal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  girls,  especially  the 
more  imaginative  and  ambitious,  and  would  give  them  at  least  as  much 
profit  as  their  grammar  and  arithmetic  do  now,  and  more  than  will  the 
later  phjrsics  and  foreign  language.  Such  a  course  should  never  be  a 
required  course.  In  a  smaU  school,  however,  administrative  limitations 
in  respect  to  alternatives  might  make  it,  if  the  one  chosen  to  be  offered, 
in  effect  required,  but  that  is  due  to  poverty  of  opportunity,  not  edu- 
cational need. 

Let  us  assume  our  school  equipped  with  a  good  advisory  service. 
What  courses  would  these  advisors  recommend  to  the  girls  most  nearly 
representing  the  various  case  groups? 

For  case  group  R  they  would  recommend  courses  C  and  D — ^House- 
hold Arts  for  Amateurs.  They  would  do  this  in  the  expectation  that 
these  girls  have  yet  several  years  to  spend  in  schools,  and  are  practically 
certain  to  study  some  kind  of  ''hard"  home  economics  later.  Further- 
more it  is  important  that  these  girls  of  meagre  endowment,  but  favoring 
environment,  be  stimulated  along  lines  of  high  grade  practical  arts 
activities  to  offset  the  discouragements  they  experience  from  failures 
in  abstract  studies. 

For  case  group  S,  would  be  recommended  Home  Self -Service  courses 
A  and  B,  on  the  assumptions:  (1)  that  these  girls,  because  of  their 
environment,  have  much  to  learn  as  to  care  of  health,  earnings,  char- 
acters; (2)  that,  going  soon  into  wage-earning  work,  they  will  cease  to 
be  interested  in  the  executive  side  of  homemaking,  although  as  boarders 
and  in  self-supporting  capacities  they  may  be  expected  to  develop  a 
wide  variety  of  tastes  and  appreciations  of  good,  fashionable,  and  per- 
haps costly  things;  (3)  that  if  society  is  wise  it  will  offer  very  concen- 
trated and  practical  full-time  courses  in  homemaking  (8  hours  daily 
for  perhaps  three  months  and  based  chiefly  on  the  out-project  method — 
productive  projects  away  from  homes — ^and  preferably  not  in  the  girl's 
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own  home)  at  ages  20-25,  preferably  just  preceding  marriage,  supple- 
mented by  very  practical  afternoon  extension  courses  for  them  after 
they  begin  homemaking. 

c.  For  case  groups  Q  and  T,  recommendations  would  vary  according 
to  individuals.  But,  given  the  opportunity  of  electing  course  E  as 
an  alternative  to  an  advanced  course  in  arithmetic,  or  a  foreign  language, 
or  English  grammar,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  bright  girls  would 
take  the  "hard"  technical  course  E,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that 
with  their  ambitions  they  can  or  will  pause  for  similar  work  later  in 
school  or  college.  Many  of  these  girls  will  become  intellectual  leaders. 
From  some  of  them  will  come  future  teachers  of  home  economics.  If 
they  are  to  be  saved,  in  a  physical  sense,  from  themselves,  they  should 
early  acquire  better  perspectives  as  to  health  values,  maternity  values, 
and  soimd  home  social  values  than  are  now  acquired  by  our  ambitious, 
consci^itious,  energetic,  middle  class  daughters.  They  may  be  expected 
to  control  their  future  environments  and  conditions  more  on  the  basis 
of  "reason  and  science"  than  on  the  basis  of  faiths  and  skills. 

But  none  of  the  courses  should  be  closed  to  girls  from  any  case  group, 
except  for  two  reasons:  (a)  they  need  the  time  for  other  studies  more 
essential  to  their  purposes,  if  these  are  defined,  or  to  "make  up"  defi- 
ciencies; and  (b)  after  entering  a  course  they  fail  to  develop  the  proper 
spirit,  important  in  all  courses,  or  the  required  ability  (a  warrantable 
exclusion  only  from  Course  E) .  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  girl  should  be  required  to  take  any  of  the  courses  named  if  the 
school  is  large  and  rich  enough  to  offer  useful  alternative  courses. 

If  we  can  once  agree  upon  certain  fimdamentals  of  educational 
aim  by  the  methods  of  study  illustrated,  we  shall  then  be  ready  to 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  situations  involving  administrative  or  other 
limitations. 

Whaty  for  example,  should  be  done  in  a  small  junior  high  school? 
What,  at  a  time  when  perhaps  we  can  obtain  no  acceptable  teachers  for 
courses  A,  B,  C,  D?  What  in  a  school  (e.g.  colored  girls)  where  work 
of  this  character  is  socially  "taboo?"  What  in  a  school  without  labo- 
ratory equipment?  What  in  a  school  whose  authorities  are  so  strong 
on  "higher"  arithmetic,  verbal  history,  English  grammar,  multiple- 
fact  geography,  and  the  rest,  that  no  time  remains  for  household  arts? 

The  writer  will  not  now  undertake  to  deal  with  these  questions. 
But  he  must  urge  that  the  time  is  passing  when  the  partisans  of  special 
subjects  will  be  permitted  to  be  the  chief  pleaders  for  their  favorites. 
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Home  economics  teachers  are,  of  course,  specialists  in  knowledge  of 
how  home  economics  should  be  taught;  they  should  be  able  to  give  us 
a  large  amoimt  of  knowledge  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  subjects;  but 
neither  they  nor  other  specialists  must  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  deciding 
on  comparative  values.  For  some  girls  French  may  be  much  more 
worth  while  than  home  economics;  but  the  French  teacher  cannot 
decide  this  and  neither,  I  think,  can  the  home  economics  teacher.  Com- 
pulsion is  nearly  as  bad  in  education  as  in  politics,  religion,  or  marriage. 
The  writer  is  willing  to  compel  the  taking  of  any  subject  to  any  degree 
of  proficiency  in  any  school  or  for  any  college  where  experts  in  educa- 
tional values  have  agreed  upon  the  value  of  the  subject  for  the  type 
of  student  concerned.  But  in  view  of  our  present  stupendous  ignorance 
of  educational  values  above  the  primary  grades  (and  the  problem  is 
only  partially  solved  there)  it  appears  to  him  a  violation  of  all  sound 
policies  to  require  certain  studies  of  all — ^whether  those  be  Latin,  algebra, 
military  drill,  needle  work,  household  arts,  or  general  science. 


CLIFF  DWELLER'S  BREAD 

Some  five  himdred  or  more  years  ago,  one  of  the  original  Americans, 
a  dweller  of  the  cliffs  in  what  is  now  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo- 
rado, forgot  to  eat  his  supper,  and  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  archeologist  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  foimd  the  cereal  portion  of  it.  Through 
all  these  years,  the  dry  air  of  that  region  has  preserved  this  ancient, 
fried  com  bread,  made  into  a  form  similar  to  the  modem  American 
griddle  cake  or  the  Mexican  tortilla. 

This  ancient  food  was  foimd  on  the  plaza  of  Oak-Tree  House,  one  of 
the  many  cliff  dweller  ruins  that  Dr.  Fewkes  has  imearthed  and  recon- 
structed. He  also  foimd  the  slanting  stones  between  which  the  house- 
wife of  the  ancient  commimity  crushed  the  com;  and  even  the  straw 
brush  used  in  scraping  up  the  com  meal  had  lain  near  by  through  the 
centuries. — Science  Service. 
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SANITATION  IN  FOOD  PRESERVATION^ 

EDWIN   O.   JORDAN 
University  of  Chicago 

While  dirt  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  the  breeding  place  and  origin  of 
most  infectious  diseases,  it  just  as  certainly  does  play  an  important 
part  in  the  modem  problem  of  food  preservation  and  food  distribution 
of  which  the  canning  industry  is  such  an  essential  feature. 

The  process  of  preserving  food  by  heat  possesses  the  enormous  advan- 
tage that  the  vast  majority  of  known  disease  germs  are  killed  by  even 
a  few  moments'  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  use 
of  heated  food,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  safeguards 
against  the  entrance  of  disease  germs  and  other  parasites  through  the 
alimentary  tract.  The  thorough  cooking  of  pork  is  known  to  protect 
against  the  dreaded  trichinosis  due  to  the  parasitic  worm  trichinella. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  famous  instances  of  food  poison- 
ing have  occurred  after  the  use  of  raw  or  partly  cooked  foods,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  sausages  and  other  meat  preparations  made  from 
imcooked  animal  tissues  and  used  widely  in  Germany  and  some  other 
European  coimtries.  These  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  are  due  in 
many  cases  to  certain  bacteria  resembling  the  typhoid  bacillus  which 
are  present  in  the  uncooked  food.  In  some  of  these  outbreaks  the  fact 
stands  out  clearly  that  only  those  individuals  who  have  eaten  the  meat 
raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  have  been  affected,  while  others  who  have 
partaken  of  meat  from  the  same  animal  after  thorough  cooking  have 
escaped  altogether. 

In  this  coimtry,  where  the  use  of  imcooked  meat  foods  is  relatively 
uncommon,  outbreaks  of  meat  poisoning  of  this  type  have  been  rarely 
reported.  It  is  no  wonder  that  sanitarians  have  long  recognized  the 
value  of  thorough  cooking  in  preventing  infections,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  high  temperatures  to  the  preparation  of  food  has  been  called 
"the  greatest  sanitary  step  ever  taken  by  the  race."  The  men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age  do  not  seem  to  have  cooked  their  food,  but  in  the  later 
period,  10,000  or  12,000  years  ago,  cooking  utensils  of  various  kinds 
were  apparently  in  common  use. 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Atlantic  City,  January,  1921. 
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While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  heating  of  food  is  an  important 
defense  against  infection,  the  large-scale  preservation  of  food  by  heat 
has  met  with  certain  practical  dilQSiculties.  One  of  these  is  the  diffictdtyi 
not  so  great  now  as  earlier,  of  hermetically  sealing  the  heated  food. 
If  the  container  is  not  air-tight,  every  housewife  and  every  canner  knows 
that  air  and  the  germs  may  enter  and  cause  spoiling.  In  the  com* 
merdal  industry  of  canning  at  the  present  day  I  understand  that  while 
leaky  cans  sometimes  occur  they  are  relatively  uncommon. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  problem  of  imperfect  containers  s  the 
occasional  failure  to  destroy  the  germs  in  or  upon  the  food  product. 
This  is  due  to  the  occurrence  among  bacteria  of  certain  highly  resistant 
bodies  called  spores.  Not  all  bacteria  produce  spores  and  the  true 
significance  of  spores  in  the  Ufe  of  bacteria  is  not  fully  understood, 
although  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  protective  device  for  tiding  the 
spedes  over  a  period  of  hard  times.  Some  of  them  are  extraordinarily 
resistant.  I  had  in  my  laboratory  at  one  time  a  bacterium  the  spores 
of  which  would  withstand  boiling  for  16  hours.  It  is  the  spore-produc- 
ing bacteria  that  make  most  of  the  trouble  in  the  canning  industry, 
and  the  origin  and  distribution  of  these  forms  are  consequently  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  human  race 
that  relatively  few  of  the  disease  germs  affecting  man  possess  a  resist- 
ing spore  stage,  and  in  consequence  nearly  all  dangerous  bacteria  are 
killed  by  a  few  moments'  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
This  is  true  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  cholera  vibrio,  the  ordinary 
germs  of  blood  poisoning,  and  most  other  forms. 

There  are  three  or  four  exceptions  that  should  be  mentioned:  the 
bacillus  of  anthrax,  a  disease  communicated  from  cattle  or  sheep  to 
man,  generally  transmitted  by  wool  or  hides,  and  apparently  very 
rarely  if  at  all  by  food  products;  the  bacilli  of  lockjaw  and  of  gas  gan- 
grene which  enter  the  body  through  a  wound  and  not  so  far  as  known, 
from  the  stomach  or  intestines;  and  the  badllus  of  botulism  which  forms 
its  poison  outside  the  human  body  and  does  not  as  a  rule  appear  to 
invade  the  tissue.  It  is  the  latter  only,  B.  botulinus,  whose  presence 
in  food  heated  at  high  temperatures  has  been  definitdy  shown  to  cause 
poisoning  and  death.  The  badUi  of  lockjaw,  gas  gangrene,  and  botu- 
linus, as  is  well  known,  belong  to  a  group  of  bacteria  characterized  by 
their  ability  to  grow  in  the  practical  absence  of  free  oxygen  (far  below 
what  is  needed  by  the  ordinary  bacteria).  This  group  of  anaerobes,  as 
they  are  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  aerobes  of  oxygen-needers. 
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is  a  difficult  one  for  bacteriologists  to  study,  and  our  knowledge  of  them 
is  still  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  however,  just  this 
group  of  anaerobes  that  is  of  greatest  significance  in  the  canning  indus- 
try. While  the  spores  of  oxygen-needing  bacteria,  even  if  they  survive 
the  heating  process,  are  not  able  to  multiply  in  the  air-tight  can,  the 
spores  of  anaerobes  do  sometimes  find  favorable  conditions  for  devel- 
opment and  accordingly  multiply  until  the  contents  of  the  can  are  spoiled 
or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  B.  botulinus,  an  intensely  virulent  poison  is 
produced. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  favorite  habitat  of  some  of  the 
best-studied  anaerobic  bacteria  is  the  intestinal  tract  of  warm-blooded 
animals.  The  bacillus  of  lockjaw,  for  example,  seems  to  have  a  special 
predilection  for  the  'ntestinal  tract  of  the  horse,  and  furthermore  certain 
individual  horses  harbor  a  much  larger  number  of  tetanus  spores  than 
do  others.  It  has  long  been  known  that  manured  soils  contain  a  high 
proportion  of  anaerobes,  and  the  experience  of  the  fighting  armies  on 
the  long  cultivated  fields  of  Flanders  and  Northern  France  has  shown 
us  again  how  terrible  imder  such  conditions  may  be  the  infection  of  war 
wounds  with  the  anaerobic  bacteria  of  tetanus  and  gas  gangrene.  Recent 
observations  in  California  on  the  distribution  of  B.  Botulinus  spores  iq 
nature,  although  not  completed,  are  highly  suggestive.  In  one  instance 
the  owner  of  a  small  vegetable  garden  grew  string  beans  and  canned 
them  in  the  household  without  any  spoilage  over  a  period  of  eight  years 
prior  to  1918.  The  garden  was  fertilized  with  animal  manure  in  1918, 
and,  while  the  beans  grown  that  year  were  canned  by  the  same  method 
as  previously,  they  spoiled  and  some  jars  contained  the  botulinus  toxin. 

Here  we  see  the  significance  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  dirt  from 
drU,  excrement.  Since  all  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
germs  that  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
the  canning  process  occur  with  particular  abimdance  in  the  excreta  of 
various  animals,  measures  of  sanitation  in  connection  with  canning  may 
well  be  directed  with  special  emphasis  to  avoiding  this  source  of  con- 
tamination. 

Thwe  is  good  reason  why  all  foods  intended  for  canning  should  be 
freed  so  far  as  practicable  from  any  particles  of  manured  soil  that  may 
adhere  to  them  when  gathered,  and  why  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  a  canning  plant  especial  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  all  animal  excretions.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  those  foods  which,  for  one  cause  or  another  camiot  be  advantageously 
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treated  at  very  high  temperatures.  When  it  is  possible  to  use  very  high 
temperatures,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ripe  olives  which  can  be  heated 
to  240®  F.  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  40  minutes  without  injury, 
both  the  danger  of  spoiling  and  the  danger  of  botulinus  poisoning  may 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

While  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of 
economic  loss  from  spoilage  are  and  must  continue  to  be  the  prime 
aims  of  sanitation  in  the  canning  industry,  the  question  of  simple  clean- 
liness is  one  that  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked.  Civilized  man  is  no 
longer  content  to  use  a  common  drinking  cup  or  dry  his  hands  on  a 
much-used  roller  towel.  He  likes  also  to  sit  down  at  a  table  provided 
with  a  clean  table  doth  and  to  eat  his  food  out  of  spotless  dishes  with 
spoons  and  forks  of  shining  silver.  He  has  lately  shown  signs  of  inter- 
est in  the  cleanliness  of  the  methods  used  in  the  preparation  and  trans- 
portation of  his  food,  as  well  as  in  its  serving.  He  does  not  like  to  see 
street  dust  blowing  over  loaves  of  unwrapped  bread  and  he  wishes  to  feel 
assured  that  all  his  food  is  prepared  and  handled  under  reasonably 
cleanly  conditions,  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  any 
specific  diseases  to  various  imtidy  practices.  Here  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  for  sanitary  achievement  in  the  methods  of  food 
preservation. 

There  is  of  course  a  possibility  of  trouble  here  which  has  doubtless 
been  foreseen  by  many.  It  is  that  so  many  and  so  expensive  sanitary 
requirements  may  be  established  that  the  cost  of  food  may  be  raised 
beyond  a  reasonable  point.  The  absolutely  necessary  health  require- 
ments can  be  met  quite  simply  and  at  moderate  cost.  Everything 
beyond  this  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  degree 
of  cleanliness  upon  which  one  insists  in  one's  everyday  surroimdings  is 
determined  by  one's  pocketbook  as  well  as  by  one's  preferences.  Gild- 
ing the  lily  has  an  economic  as  well  as  an  esthetic  side. 

The  milk  business  offers  a  familiar  example  of  the  desirability  of 
scrutinizing  proposed  sanitary  requirements.  We  are  now  told  by  the 
bacteriological  students  of  milk  production  that  the  main  source  of 
bacterial  contamination  lies  in  the  utensils,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  bam  and  hay  lofts  is  not  so  important  as  once  supposed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  sanitary  milk  of  low  germ  content  may  be  produced 
with  a  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  equipment,  and  that  elaborately 
costly  surroimdings  do  not  increase  proportionately  the  hygienic  value 
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of  the  product.  It  is  well  therefore  in  each  case  to  determine  whether 
the  advantages  of  a  given  procedure  are  commensurate  with  the  expense. 

I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportimity  of  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  using  bacteriological  methods  to  determine  the  wa3rs  and  means  of 
sanitation.  Since  all  the  known  dangers  from  food  infection  and  from 
food  spoilage  are  due  to  microbes,  it  is  evident  that  a  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  microbes,  of  their  resistance,  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  of  their  life,  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  found  must 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  sanitation.  For  unless  sanitary  measures 
are  directed  towards  the  control  and  suppression  of  germ  life  they  are 
quite  without  meaning.  We  must  know  where  and  how  to  strike,  and 
we  must  follow  in  the  laboratory  the  results  of  such  methods  as  are  put 
into  effect  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are  achieving  the  desired  end. 
Bacteriological  studies  furnish  the  only  means  of  knowing  where  to 
direct  our  efforts.  The  introduction  of  sanitary  methods  without  know- 
mg  whether  they  are  precisely  what  is  needed  or  whether  once  in  opera- 
tion they  are  reasonably  effective  may  lead  to  much  loss  of  time  and 
energy.    The  fullest  knowledge  of  the  problem  is  desirable. 

To  siunmarize  the  trend  of  opinion  on  food  sanitation  it  may  be  said 
that  first  of  all  come  measures  designed  to  promote  the  safety  of  food 
products.  Few  food  industries  are  in  a  position  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment so  completely  as  those  engaged  in  food  canning.  Exact  experi- 
ments in  many  laboratories  have  shown  the  degree  and  period  of  heat 
exposure  necessary  to  insure  the  certain  destruction  of  all  dangerous 
bacteria.  Among  the  other  measures  contributing  to  protection  against 
dangerous  spoilage  few  have  so  much  to  recommend  them  as  the  removal 
of  particles  of  manured  soil  by  thorough  washing  with  clean  water. 
The  cleaning  of  all  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  foods  before  canning  will 
give  some  protection  against  the  introduction  into  the  canned  food, 
not  only  of  germs  dangerous  to  health,  but  of  the  germs  that  cause 
simple  spoilage  with  its  consequent  economic  loss.  Finally,  sanitary 
measures  may  well  be  directed  to  securing,  in  addition  to  the  perfect 
safety  of  canned  foods,  a  reasonable  degree  of  cleanness  so  that  the 
average  consumer  may  be  assured  that  at  least  the  same  amount  of 
care  and  skill  has  been  used  as  would  be  used  in  his  own  home. 
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THE  EXTENSIONEED  FARM  WOMAN 
The  Point  of  View  of  a  Fakm  Woman 

anna  gilbekt 

Much  interest  and  wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  report  of  the  farm 
home  survey  conducted  last  spring  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  was  a  survey  of  conditions  in  about  ten  thousand 
farm  homes,  and  was  intended  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  plan  the  exten- 
sion work  needed  by  farm  women. 

That  the  condition  of  many  farm  homes  is  in  grave  need  of  study  and 
help  from  competent  workers,  such  as  those  in  extension  service^  is 
beyond  dispute.  To  us  women,  however,  who  are  being  extensionized, 
it  seems  as  if  the  workers  were  endeavoring  to  look  from  without,  in,  and 
not  from  within,  outward.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  different  the  farm 
life  is  from  life  in  city  homes  until  one  has  experienced  both. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  farm  woman, 
from  simrise  imtil  long  after  sunset.  Each  morning  is  begun  with  a 
renewed  hope  to  get  ahead  with  the  work  and  have  a  little  free  time,  or 
"vacant"  periods,  but  at  night  there  is  the  depressing  realization  that 
little  has  been  accomplished  beside  the  regular  and  urgent  routine. 
There  are  many  daily  duties  of  farm  women  of  which  city  women  have 
no  conception,  and  also  many  are  much  harder  to  accomplish  because 
of  the  way  in  which  farm  houses  are  built  and  used. 

Farm  homes,  in  many  cases,  are  still  in  a  transition  stage  between 
colonial  days,  when  all  production  and  preservation  of  food  and  manu- 
facture of  clothing  took  place  within  the  home,  and  the  present  city  con- 
ditions in  which  as  little  as  possible  of  either  is  done  in  the  home.  Now, 
in  these  days  of  higher-priced  labor  and  scarcity  of  help,  the  foremost 
question  should  be,  "Is  the  work  that  is  carried  on  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  farming  as  a  business?''  Either  directly  in  conser- 
vation or  production  of  farm  wealth,  or  indirectly  in  conservation  of 
the  women's  health  and  contentment  on  the  farm,  we  should  clearly 
distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non-essential  from  a 
business  viewpoint.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  are  farm 
women  conservers  of  what  farmers  earn,  but  they  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  producers  of  wealth.  Farm  women  are  in  business  partnership 
with  their  husbands  as  is  no  other  class  of  women.  The  work  of  the 
farm  is  the  farm  life,  not  part  of  farm  life,  and  one  comes  to  enjoy  it 
and  to  be  glad  to  help  in  making  it  a  success. 
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Yet  it  is  true  that  only  by  eliminating  a  part  of  all  the  various  activ- 
ities, now  carried  on  in  the  farm  home,  can  there  be  evolved  a  reasonable 
day's  work  with  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  time  for  leisure  and  social  life. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  canning.  During  the  war  there  was  a  nation- 
wide appeal  to  can  all  surplus  food.  Extension  experts  showed  us  how 
to  can  ever3rthing  on  the  farm  from  a  carrot  to  a  chicken.  Farm  women 
as  well  as  city  women  entered  into  the  work  with  admirable  spirit,  and 
conserved  great  quantities  of  produce.  Is  it  necessary  and  wise  now, 
however,  for  farm  women  to  can,  pickle,  preserve,  and  dry  food  as  in 
colonial  days?  Surplus  food  from  the  garden  can  always  be  marketed 
at  canning  factories  or  used  on  the  farm  for  feeding  poultry  and  stock. 
My  neighbor  last  simimer  put  up  forty  quart  cans  of  red  raspberries 
when  we  could  sell  them  fresh  for  forty  cents  a  quart.  Allowing  for 
shrinkage,  the  market  value  of  the  berries  she  used  was  about  $32. 
What  would  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  say  to  his  wife  if  she  went  to  the 
market  and  bought  $32  worth  of  raspberries  to. can? 

One  must  become  farm-minded  to  see  the  reason  for  many  customs 
in  farm  homes.  Why  do  the  women,  instead  of  the  men,  wash  the 
cream  separator?  Let  me  ask,  would  it  pay  a  business  man  to  leave 
four  or  six  horses  standing  and  his  "hired  man'*  idle, — for  hired  men  do 
not  work  automatically — ^and  take  one-half  hour  of  his  time  to  wash  the 
separator,  provided  the  water  is  heated  ready  in  advance?  In  the 
summer,  you  must  remember,  the  time  of  a  man  and  team  is  worth  from 
$6  to  $10  a  day.  The  establishing  of  more  creameries  and  skimming 
stations  will  soon  do  away  with  home  separating. 

We  wonder  why  the  extension  workers  do  not  realize  that  our  life 
scheme  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  city  women.  The  surveys  and 
reports  emphasize  the  divergence  of  our  life  from  that  in  a  dty  as  if 
we  should  use  that  as  our  standard.  There  should  be  two  separate  and 
distinct  standards,  for  our  conditions  must  necessarily  be  different. 

Extension  workers  often  have  urged  us  to  make  and  remodel  clothing 
for  the  family.  Could  they  but  attend  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  see 
the  niunber  of  homemade  creations,  they  would  go  away  with  a  devout 
wish  that  what  had  been  done  might  have  been  left  imdone.  The 
clothes  problem  is  a  large  one  on  the  farm.  I  know  of  no  other  one 
thing  that  takes  more  of  my  time  than  keeping  my  family  mended  and 
clothed.  Very  often  the  next  season  has  arrived  before  I  have  prepared 
all  around  for  the  preceding  one.  I  can  see  no  well-groimded  reason 
why  farm  women  should  make  their  clothing  to  any  great  extent.    In 
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fact  many  reasons  point  to  the  contrary.  We  are  too  busy  to  study 
modes,  styles,  cuts,  and  materials.  We  do  not  need  so  many  garments 
as  city  women,  and  we  wear  the  better  garments  so  seldom  that  they 
are  old-fashioned  before  they  are  worn  out.  We  need  instruction  in 
the  choice  of  clothing  in  order  to  get  colors  becoming  to  sunburnt 
skins,  materials  that  shed  the  dust,  and  styles  that  are  simple  but 
pleasing.  Just  now  the  home  demonstration  agents  are  teaching  how 
to  make  dress  forms  for  home  sewing.  If  I  took  the  time  to  make  one, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  should  feel  that  I  had  to  use  it.  Why  not  show  where 
we  could  buy,  through  the  mail  or  at  local  stores,  pretty  suitable  things? 
Do  you  know  how  much  we  buy  through  the  mail  because  of  its  con- 
venience, and  mostly  from  one  firm  which  illustrates  glaring  bargains 
of  cheap  goods?  Few  farm  women  know  the  names  of  merchants  who 
sell  through  the  mail  a  better  grade  of  goods.  Without  doubt  farm 
women  are  not  well  groomed,  and  yet  I  feel  that  we  could  be  if  farmers 
received  higher  prices  for  their  produce  and  we  swing  away  from  home 
dressmaking  again.  Does  it  pay  to  spend  much  time  darning  stockings, 
if  the  same  time  spent  caring  for  the  chickens  will  increase  the  egg  yield? 

A  striking  variation  from  city  homes  is  the  farm  kitchen.  Besides 
being  the  place  for  preparing  the  meals,  in  winter  it  is  the  laimdry,  the 
dining  room,  the  "wash-up"  room,  and  the  drying-out  room.  My 
kitchen  does  not  look  pretty  when  one  wall  is  hung  with  dusty  old  work- 
coats  and  sweaters,  but  who  wants  to  put  on  a  freezing  cold  coat  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning?  In  winter,  milk  cans  lined  with  frozen 
milk  often  stand  around  the  range.  One  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  there  will  be  a  campaign  for  the  coatless  kitchen,  and  a  drying 
and  thawing-out  room  with  a  register.  That  farmhouses  have  not  the 
modem  conveniences  of  city  homes  is  everywhere  conspicuous,  but  the 
improvements  in  farm  homes  have  been  so  rapid  of  late  years,  and  the 
manufacture  of  equipment  suitable  for  rural  homes  has  increased  so 
largely,  that  we  should  expect  to  see  a  noticeable  advance  in  modern- 
izing farm  homes  in  the  next  few  years. 

Although  we  farm  women  need  much  help  in  solving  our  daily  work 
problems,  we  would  not  exchange  our  farm  life  for  that  in  a  city.  We 
enjoy  the  work,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  a  part  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  big  agricultural  production  which  is  making  for  national  wealth. 
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« 

THE   SOVEREIGN  STATES  AND   THE   FESS   HOME 

ECONOMICS  AMENDMENT 

LOUISE  STANLEY 
Chairman,  LegislaUve  CommiUee,  American  Home  Economics  Association 

"Does  your  state  desire  the  passage  of  the  Fess  Home  Economics 
Amendment?    How  will  such  legislation  benefit  your  state?" 

Propoimding  questions  like  these,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  addressed  the  sovereign  states  of  our  union,  asking  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  value  to  them  of  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917.  Hon. 
Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio  introduced  the  measure  in  the  last  Congress  as 
H.  R.  12078  and  has  reintroduced  it  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  as 
H.  R.  21. 

The  Smith-Hughes  law  provides  for  cooperation  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  in  providing  education  for  useful  employment 
to  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  trades 
and  industries,  and  home  economics.  The  law  provides  certain  amoimts 
of  federal  fimds  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture and  industrial  training;  it  further  stipulates  that  one-fifth  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  any  state  for  industrial  training  "may"  be  allotted 
to  home  economics.  Hence,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1921-22,  agricultural 
training  and  industrial  training  will  each  receive  $1,500,000,  while  home 
economics  "may"  receive  $300,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated for  industrial  training.  The  Fess  amendment  equalizes  the 
amoimts  appropriated  to  each  of  the  three  lines  of  education. 

Furthermore,  the  act  of  1917  provides  that  the  federal  moneys  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  urban  population.  Home  econom- 
ics education  is  governed  by  the  same  rule,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  homes  in  the  coimtry  as  well  as  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
Fess  Amendment  provides  that  the  funds  for  home  economics  education 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  total  population. 

Again,  the  existing  law  prescribes  that  home  economics  education  shall 
be  governed  by  the  regulations  which  control  industrial  education.  This 
is  much  like  trying  to  run  a  home  on  the  rules  which  govern  a  factory. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Fess  Amendment,  home  economics  education 
is  empowered  to  set  up  its  own  regulations  and  consequently  to  develop 
along  the  individual  lines  of  homemaking. 
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In  response  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation to  state  directors  of  vocational  education,  came  replies  of  greater 
or  less  elaboration  of  detail,  but  all  of  these  replies  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied as  expressing  four  major  reasons  why  the  states  would  benefit  by  the 
passage  of  the  Fess  Home  Economics  Amendment. 

1.  We  need  the  money.  We  have  more  applications  for  home  econom- 
ics classes  than  we  can  supply  with  the  fimds  at  hand. 

2.  The  trade  and  industrial  regulations  are  hampering  for  two  reasons : 
the  allotment  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  urban  population  is  unfair  to  the 
coimtry  homes ;  the  regulations  governing  trade  and  industrial  education 
do  not  fit  home  economics  education. 

3.  Home  economics  education  is  an  Americanization  measure.  It 
helps  the  foreign-bom  women.  Homemaking  training  helps  the  poor 
to  use  their  slender  resources  to  better  advantage. 

4.  The  standard  of  home  economics  education  is  raised  by  the  fact 
that  schools  receiving  federal  aid  must  measure  up  to  a  required  standard. 
With  more  funds  there  will  be  more  high-grade  schools. 

The  specific  statements  of  the  different  states  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting. 

Missouri  writes  that  she  now  has  vocational  home  economics  in  forty 
high  schools  and  can  place  it  in  200  high  schools  if  the  Fess  Amendment 
becomes  a  law.  Florida  has  four  schools  receiving  federal  aid  for 
home  economics  classes  and  at  least  twenty-five  schools  waiting  to  re- 
ceive aid.  Kentucky  says  that  she  can  easily  spend  ten  times  the  amoimt 
of  money  now  received.  Oregon  writes  that  she  already  is  spending 
out  of  state  fimds  five  times  as  much  as  the  amoimt  of  federal  funds 
received.  The  law  obliges  a  state  only  to  match  the  federal  appropria- 
tion with  state  or  local  funds. 

Kansas  sees  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fess  Bill  are  along  the  lines  of 
'' proper  national  economy."  Kansas  has  forty-five  schools  in  voca- 
tional agriculture;  eleven  centers  and  forty-seven  evening  classes  for 
trade  and  industrial  work;  and  only  seven  day  schools  and  thirteen  eve- 
ning classes  in  home  economics — all  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Maryland  makes  a  specific  statement.  ^^We  have  reached  the  limit 
and  cannot  further  promote  the  work  imtil  additional  fimds  are  avaflable. 
None  of  the  vocational  home  economics  departments  in  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  state  will  be  able  to  receive  subsidy  for  the  last  quarter. 
There  are  only  eight  day  schools  receiving  benefit  from  federal  aid  and 
yet  the  funds  are  exhausted  wiih  payments  covering  only  three  quarters. 
The  shortage  is  about  $2000  on  these  schools  besides  evening  work  to 
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the  extent  of  $2500  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  which  will  be  compelled  to 
go  without  subsidy. " 

North  Dakota  says:  "The  available  (federal)  fimds  for  North  Dakota 
are  only  $1000  for  the  entire  state.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  reimburse 
two  schools  on  a  50-50  basis;  we  have  ten  applications  for  aid  for  every  one 
which  we  can  reimburse. " 

North  Carolina  complains  of  "lack  of  fimds  and  trained  teachers.'' 
"We  could  put  a  vocational  teacher  of  home  economics  in  every  large 

type  school  in  the  state  if  the  money  was  available 

Of  course,  as  more  money  becomes  available,  we  can  train  more  teachers." 

Arkansas  sees  that  increased  fimds  for  home  economics,  will  also  help 
agriculture  because  experience  shows  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  schools 
of  agriculture  if  schools  of  home  economics  are  established  in  the  same 
building. 

Ohio,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York  express  themselves  as 
wishing  a  modification  in  the  present  regulations  tying  up  home  eco- 
nomics with  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Ohio  says:  "Our  home  economics  departments  are  expressing  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  concerning  the  measure.  We  have  been  hampered  in 
the  home  economics  phase  of  our  vocational  education  because  home  eco^ 
nomics  has  been  so  intimately  imder  the  industrial  division,  and,  second, 
because  there  has  been  such  a  small  percentage  of  funds  available  for 
home  economics  work. " 

West  Virginia  reveals  an  interesting  situation.  Her  population  is 
divided  almost  equally  among  farmers,  miners,  and  manufacturers, 
and  hence  is  largely  industrial.  But  the  census  classifies  the  state  as 
agricultural,  hence  trade  and  industrial  training  (and  consequently  home 
economics)  receives  a  minimum  allotment.  The  West  Virginia  legisla- 
ture has  expressed  its  appreciation  of  vocational  education  by  a  liberal 
increase  in  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  such  education. 

Michigan  makes  her  direct  statement  that  "home  economics  schools 
cannot  be  conducted  on  the  same  basis  that  trade  schools  are  conducted. " 
Michigan  is  in  process  of  consolidating  her  rural  schools.  She  has  estab- 
lished home  economics  classes  in  130  schools  in  larger  cities  and  towns  but 
needs  more  fimds  to  place  such  classes  in  the  smaller  schools. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Fess  Amendment  and  the  modification  of  the 
requirements  which  link  together  home  economics  and  industrial  train- 
ing, New  York  will  be  able  to  utilize  federal  funds  for  home  economics. 
At  present  the  whole  federal  appropriation  is  being  put  into  trade  and 
industrial  education. 
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The  reports  from  Wyoming  and  New  Jersey  speak  not  only  of  a  need 
of  funds  but  of  the  great  value  of  the  homemaking  work  among  the  for- 
eign-bom population.  Wyoming  tells  of  the  work  in  the  mining  centers 
where  large  niunbers  of  aliens  now  live.  '*  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  made  special  efforts  to  reach  some  of  these  people  with  the  small 
amount  of  money  available,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 
results  secured.  In  these  communities  the  girls  marry  at  very  early  ages, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  so  that  they  have  almost  no  opportunity  to 
receive  instruction  in  home  economics  in  regular  schools,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  special  classes  for  their  benefit  seems  especially  necessary. " 

Montana  expresses  her  financial  plight  by  saying,  ^'  We  can  assure  you 
that  vocational  education,  especially  in  home  economics,  is  properly 
appreciated  and  that,  if  some  financial  aid  is  not  provided  for  the 
schools  throughout  the  state,  vocational  home  economics  will  die. " 

Then  follows  a  little  picture  out  of  real  life. 

''That  type  of  home  economics  education  which  can  be  given  in  the 
day  and  evening  classes  in  the  public  schools  does  much  to  better  living 
conditions  in  the  commimity;  and  at  this  time,  when  business  is  poor  and 
a  family  often  lacks  funds  to  properly  care  for  its  needs,  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  a  God-send. " 

What  Montana  has  expressed  is  imdoubtedly  true  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  every  country  of  the  world.  One  of  the  best  aids  to 
industrious,  honest  American  citizenship  is  the  stir  of  the  self-respect  in- 
spired by  living  in  well-kept  homes,  wearing  decent  clothing,  eating 
wholesome  meals.  If  the  poorest  are  raised,  then  all  other  strata  will 
be  raised.  Surely  a  little  expenditure  toward  the  achievement  of  such 
a  result  is  economy  for  any  nation. 

The  states  also  submitted  evidence  that  state  organizations  of  varied 
character  had  endorsed  the  bill — organizations  of  parents  and  teachers, 
womens  dubs,  and  labor  imions. 

The  national  organizations  which  have  endorsed  the  measure  to  date 
are:  American  Home  Economics  Association,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Land  Grant 
College  Association,  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  National  Council  of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women 
in  Education,  Deans  of  Women  in  Colleges  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Vocational  Section  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
National  Grange,  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education,  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  DOUGHNUTS  OF  LOW 

FAT  ABSORPTION^ 

minna  c.  denton  and  louise  b.  pritchett 

Part  II 

Some  of  the  conclusions  which  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from  the 
entire  body  of  data  collected  in  the  course  of  over  two  hundred  different 
experiments,  in  which  many  different  recipes  were  tested,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  The  proportion  of  flour  used  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
fat  absorbed  during  frying.  A  stiff  dough  absorbs  less  fat,  other  factors 
being  equal,  than  does  a  soft  dough.  But  if  too  stiff  a  dough  is  made, 
especially  with  a  plain  mixture  low  in  fat  and  comparatively  low  in 
sugar  such  as  our  "standard  doughnut,"  the  crumb  is  apt  to  be  firm 
and  elastic  like  bread  rather  than  tender  and  rich  like  cake,  and  for 
that  reason  the  product  is  usually  judged  to  be  undesirable. 

2.  The  kind  of  flour  used,  whether  from  hard  or  soft  wheat,  does  not 
seem  to  have  very  much  effect  on  the  fat  absorption  in  so  far  as  these 
doughnuts  may  be  used  as  indicators.  Tests  were  made  with  four 
kinds  of  flour,  ranging  in  strength  from  a  Minnesota  hard  spring  wheat 
bread  flour,  thoroughly  aged,  to  a  North  Carolina  soft  wheat  flour. 
The  standard  weights  and  proportions  of  all  ingredients  were  used  in 
all  cases,  and  the  dough  was  allowed  to  stand  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  before  being  rolled  to  standard  thickness  and  weight.  The 
absorption  was  no  greater  for  the  doughnuts  made  with  soft  wheat 
flour  than  for  those  made  with  hard  wheat  flour,  the  average  being 
21  per  cent  in  both  cases.  Any  differences  in  manipulation  or  in  moisture 
content,  which  might  conceivably  result  from  the  different  ways  in 
which  a  cook  may  handle  different  kinds  of  flour,  would,  however,  doubt- 
less have  important  effects  upon  the  fat  absorption.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  slight  differences  in  absorption  consistently 
shown  between  these  two  kinds  of  flour,  when  determining  fat  absorp- 
tion of  fried  balls  of  dough  (see  Journal,  March,  1920,  page  123),  are 
lost  in  the  larger  range  of  experimental  error  due  to  the  more  com- 
plicated manipulation  used  in  frying  ring-shaped  doughnuts. 

^  Published  by  pennission  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  second  report  from  the  Experimental  Kitchen  Laboratory 
on  the  subject  of  fat  absorption  during  frying  in  deep  fat.  See  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
March,  1920,  for  first  report;  and  June,  1921,  for  first  part  of  second  report. 
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3.  But,  though  those  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  gluten  in 
^^strong"  and  "weak"  flours,  which  are  highly  significant  in  bread 
making,  seem  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  fat  absorption  during  the 
frying  of  doughnuts,  nevertheless  we  consider  it  is  ordinarily  the  presence 
of  gluten  in  the  flour,  or  of  a  cooked  starch  paste,  or  of  some  other 
material  capable  of  fusion  into  a  coherent  matrix,  which  makes  possible 
the  formation  of  a  fat-resistant  crust.  For  whenever  any  ingredient 
of  the  dough  other  than  gluten  or  cooked  starch  is  increased — ^whether 
it  be  egg,  milk,  water,  sugar,  uncooked  starch,  or  fat — the  fat  absorption 
always  rises.  Yet  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  water,  for  example,  has 
a  special  attraction  for  fat.  Conversely,  whenever  the  amoimt  of  flour 
is  increased,  the  fat  absorptioji  always  falls.  Furthermore  when  an 
equal  weight  of  raw  cornstarch  was  used  to  replace  one-half  of  the  flour 
in  the  "standard"  mixture,  the  absorption  was  increased  from  an  average 
of  24  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  This  increase  we  suppose  was  due  in 
part  at  least  to  dilution  of  the  gluten  with  cornstarch  particles  which 
lack  cohesiy^e  properties  when  raw.  (See  also  the  discussion  of  these 
points  in  the  former  paper,  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.) 

However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  crust-forming  property 
entirely  to  the  unassisted  gluten  proteins  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition.  When  gluten  was  separated  from  the  flour  by  washing, 
then  dried  and  groimd  to  a  coarse  powder  and  used  to  replace  one-half 
of  the  flour  in  the  "standard"  mixture,  the  absorption  was  increased  to 
40  per  cent.  But  this  dried  gluten  was  very  granular  and  hard  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  cohesive  property.  When  soaked  overnight 
it  swelled  greatly  but  still  remained  in  granules  which  were  with  difficulty 
formed  into  a  ball  by  kneading  a  very  small  portion  for  one  hour.  This 
instance  is  of  course  only  another  illustration  of  facts  often  pointed  out 
in  the  literature  of  bread-makings  viz.,  that  the  elastic  and  cohesive 
properties  of  gluten  are  dependent  at  least  in  part  upon  the  soluble 
salts  present  which  are  removed  by  washing;  and  that  the  drying  of  a 
moist  colloidal  mass  may  produce  certain  irreversible  changes  in  the 
physical  condition  of  its  components. 

That  the  resistance  to  fat  penetration  is  not  due  merely  to  the  quantity 
of  gluten  present  regardless  of  its  physical  condition  was  further  shown 
by  experimental  evidence.  In  those  experiments  a  gluten  flour,  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  diabetics,  and  containing  by  analysis  36.5  per 
cent  gluten  (N  of  crude  gluten  times  5.7)  was  used  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary wheat  flour  in  making  up  the  standard  mixture.    The  absorption 
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was  24  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  two  f ryings  made. 
These  figures  do  not  differ  from  the  average  absorption  (when  fried  at 
once)  of  the  standard  mixture  when  made  with  an  ordinary  wheat  flour, 
which  averages  11.4  per  cent  protein  (or  10.4  per  cent  gluten  if  gluten  be 
assumed  as  N  times  5.7). 

It  was  noticeable  that  when  the  dried  gluten  and  the  uncooked  corn- 
starch were  added  to  the  dough  mixture  neither  of  these  materials 
entered  into  intimate  connection  with  the  remaining  constituents  of 
the  dough;  on  the  other  hand,  their  particles  remained  visibly  separate, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  results  of  the  addition  of  cooked  corn- 
starch or  of  a  well-kneaded,  cohesive  mass  of  gluten,  capable  of  thorough 
amalgamation  with  the  dough,  proved  to  be  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion, and  yielded  opposite  results. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  reduction  of  area  pre- 
sented to  the  hot  fat  is  the  important  consideration.  Distinct  particles 
or  lumps  of  gluten  present  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  surface.  The 
pressure  of  an  efficient  /'binder,"  such  as  a  sticky  gluten  or  starch 
paste  in  which  all  superficial  particles  are  embedded,  and  which, 
therefore,  presents  a  minimum  area  to  the  hot  fat,  results  in  decreased 
absorption.  This  will  be  the  case,  however,  only  if  the  dough  be  so 
manipulated  that  its  surface  remains  smooth.  Loose  flour  on  the 
outer  surface,  or  roughness  due  to  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  board, 
will  alike  cause  increases  in  fat  absorption. 

4.  Potatoes,  when  boiled  and  forced  through  a  ricer  and  added  to  the 
mixture  while  still  warm,  are  taken  up  much  more  intimately  by  the 
dough  than  are  dried  gluten  granules  or  imcooked  starch  grains.  The 
fat  absorption  during  frying  is  decreased  in  this  case,  which  involves 
the  addition  of  cooked  starch  as  well  as  of  potato  proteins.  The  average 
absorption  for  ^'standard"  doughnuts  to  which  224  grams  of  riced 
potatoes  are  added  (8  oimces  cooked  potatoes  to  about  20  ounces  of 
flour)  is  16  per  cent  (instead  of  the  usual  24  per  cent)  when  fried  by  the 
customary  method,  turning  one  or  more  times  in  the  process  of  frying. 

5.  That  gluten  when  "developed"  or  partially  fused  by  kneading  is 
more  effective  in  resisting  fat  absorption  than  when  it  exists  in  separate 
particles,  in  a  lightly  mixed  dough,  was  shown  in  several  instances 
where  the  dough  was  rolled  and  re-rolled  and  obviously  over-handled 
in  the  effort  to  standardize  the  weight  and  size  of  the  doughnuts.  The 
reduction  was  from  22  per  cent,  when  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
kneading,  to  16  per  cent  fat  absorption,  when  kneaded. 
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Yeast-raised  doughnuts,  duplicating  the  ingredients  and  their  pro- 
portions as  used  in  the  ^'standard"  mixture — with  this  exception,  that 
yeast  instead  of  baking  powder  was  used,  and  that  the  manipijdation 
was  necessarily  different, — showed  an  absorption  of  7  per  cent.  There 
was  an  absorption  of  17  per  cent  for  the  ' 'standard"  doughnut  similarly 
treated  but  raised  with  baking  powder,  made  up  at  the  same  time  as 
was  the  yeast  mixture,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for 
three  hours,  as  did  the  yeast-raised  doughnuts.  This  extra  ripening  of 
the  dough  accounts  for  their  lowered  absorption  (17  per  cent  instead  of 
the  usual  24  per  cent).  A  part  of  the  '^standard"  mixture  (baking- 
powder  dough)  was  kneaded  to  correspond  to  the  kneading  received  by 
the  yeast-raised  doughnut.  The  absorption  in  this  case  was  10  per  cent 
This  method  of  decreasing  fat  absorption,  while  very  effective,  has  no 
practical  significance  in  the  making  of  homemade  doughnuts  leavened 
with  baking  powder;  since  the  resulting  product  is  exceedingly  tough. 

6.  The  cooking  of  the  flour  or  flour  and  cornstarch  before  frying, 
as  is  done  in  making  ''queen  fritters,"  reduces  the  absorption  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  does  the  addition  of  cooked  potatoes  to  the 
doughnut  mixture.  Presumably  the  cooking  of  starch,  when  thorough 
enough  to  change  the  grains  to  a  homogeneous  paste,  aids  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fat-resistant  crust  or  matrix  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  to 
the  action  of  a  gluten  which  is  in  good  condition  for  fusion  of  its  particles 
when  wet. 

''Queen  fritters,"  even  though  a  very  soft  mixture  containing  a  very 
high  percentage  of  fat,  and  though  fried  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
are  doughnuts,  do  not  take  up  a  large  percentage  of  fat  during  frying 
(showing  only  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  absorption) ;  which  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  cooking  of  the  batter  before  frying 
thoroughly  fuses  the  starch  and  gluten,  thus  enabling  a  fat-resistant 
crust  to  form  quickly. 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  increase  of  egg  in  the  batter  increases 
fat  absorption.  But  an  increase  in  egg  generally  calls  for  an  increase  in 
flour  in  doughnut  mixtures,  which  often  over  balances  the  effect  of  the 
^SS*  "^S^y  ^^  increase  in  egg  usually  increases  the  volume  by  increas- 
ing the  expansion  during  frying,  which  in  turn  increases  fat  absorption. 
The  effect  of  decrease  in  egg  can  be  easily  noted  in  the  less  complicated 
"queen  fritter"  mixture,  those  fritters  having  two  eggs  added  to  a  given 
weight  of  the  cooked  mush  showing  a  consistently  higher  absorption 
(and  also  a  larger  volume)  than  do  the  one-egg  fritters. 
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8.  Allowing  the  dough  to  stand  and  "ripen"  before  frying,  tends  to 
decrease  the  fat  absorption;  especially  when  this  procedure  is  continued 
over  a  number  of  hours  or  overnight.  The  standard  mixture  doughnut, 
allowed  to  stand  one  and  one-half  hours  before  frying,  showed  an  average 
absorption  of  20  per  cent  against  the  24  per  cent  of  those  fried  at  once. 
In  several  cases  allowing  the  dough  to  stand  overnight  in  the  refrigerator 
reduced  the  absorption  considerably,  e.g.,  from  22  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent.  Standing  for  a  short  time  makes  the  dough  easier  to  handle 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product,  except  in  the  case  of  the  potato  doughnut  which  loses  lightness, 
since  the  potato  stiffens  in  cooling.  Standing  overnight  does  seem  to 
affect  the  lightness  and  volume  of  the  finished  product  imfavorably  in 
the  case  of  almost  all  kinds  of  doughnut  doughs,  except  possibly  the 
very  rich  and  soft  ones.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
doughs  were  all  made  with  a  single  brand  of  tartrate  baking  powder. 
No  experiments  have  as  yet  been  tried  on  the  eff^ects  of  standing  or 
ripening  upon  a  dough  made  with  baking  powders  of  other  types. 

9.  Reduction  of  the  time  of  frying  is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
in  reducing  the  fat  absorption. 

One  method  of  reducing  the  time  of  frying  is  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  fat.  In  one  series,  "standard"  doughnuts  fried  for  3  minutes  at 
185^C.  gave  an  average  absorption  of  22  per  cent  fat;  while  doughnuts 
from  the  same  mixture  fried  at  205°C.  for  2  minutes  absorbed  15  per 
cent  fat.  The  high  temperature  made  the  "standard"  mixture  exces- 
sively brown;  but  when  a  doughnut  mixture  was  made  in  which  the 
sugar  was  reduced  one-half  and  the  flour  reduced  45  grams,  all  other 
ingredients  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  "standard"  mixture,  the  high 
temperature  did  not  cause  imdue  browning.  Frying  at  210°C.  did, 
however,  seem  to  toughen  this  two-egg  doughnut.  Dou^muts  of  this 
same  series  fried  at  185^C.  for  3  minutes  absorbed  18  per  cent  of  fat, 
while  those  of  the  same  mixture  fried  for  2  minutes  at  210°C.  absorbed 
11  per  cent  of  fat. 

Another  method  of  reducing  the  time  of  frying  is  to  submerge  the 
doughnut  during  the  frying  period.  This  method  is  used  by  some  com- 
merical  bakeries  where  doughnuts  are  made  in  large  quantities,  the 
doughnuts  being  forced  under  the  suriace  of  the  fat  by  means  of  a  wire 
screen  sinker.  In  the  Experimental  Kitchen  a  device  similar  in  principle, 
consisting  of  a  round  disc  of  galvanized  wire  netting  with  a  heavy  wire 
plimger  attached  to  the  center,  was  used.    An  ordinary  wire  frying 
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basket  with  a  bail,  if  slightly  smaller  than  the  frying  kettle,  could  be 
used  in  the  same  way  to  force  the  doughnuts  under  the  surface  of  the 
fat  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  keep  them  submerged. 

"Standard"  doughnuts  from  a  batch  of  dough  that  showed  19  per 
cent  absorption,  when  the  doughnuts  were  allowed  to  float,  showed  only 
13  per  cent  when  submerged. 

"Standard  potato"  doughnuts,  when  fried  by  submerging  for  one 
and  one-half  minutes  at  185°C.,  absorbed  12  per  cent  of  fat;  while 
doughnuts  of  the  same  mixture  fried  at  the  same  temperature  for  three 
minutes,  floating  in  tat  and  turned  once  or  twice  during  frying,  absorbed 
15  per  cent  of  fat.    (See  also  paragraph  3  under  Practical  Suggestions.) 

10.  Since  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  doughnuts  are  equally  e]q[)osed 
to  the  hot  fat  when  kept  completely  submerged,  the  doughnuts  expand 
evenly,  showing  much  less  tendency  to  crack  than  when  allowed  to  float 
during  the  frying  process.  The  doughnuts  fried  by  this  method,  if 
made  from  a  soft,  well-mixed  dough  with  a  smooth  surface,  are  usually 
glossy  and  have  a  soft,  tender  crust  of  uniform  color,  so  that  they  are 
unusually  attractive  in  appearance.  However,  a  large  or  thick  dough- 
nut should  not  be  kept  submerged  while  frying,  since  the  time  could 
not  be  shortened  sufficiently,  in  this  case,  to  reduce  the  fat  absorption. 
Submergence  without  reduction  of  time  of  frying  would,  of  course,  only 
increase  the  fat  absorption,  since  there  is  an  increased  surface  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  hot  fat,  during  submergence. 

PSACnCAL    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    HOME    FRYING    OF    DOUGHNUTS    OF 

LOW  FAT  ABSORPTION 

L  Reduction  of  the  proportions  of  fat,  sugar,  and  egg  in  the  doughnut 
mixture  decreases  the  amount  of  fat  absorbed,  provided  the  amount  of 
flour  used  is  not  too  greatly  decreased  at  the  same  time.  A  plain  dough- 
nut mixture,  such  as  the  ''standard"  recipe  given  in  Part  I,  if  properly 
fried,  makes  a  doughnut  which  is  very  good  the  day  it  is  made,  but 
which  becomes  rather  compact  and  bread-like  upon  standing. 

2.  Yeast-rabed  doughnuts,  made  by  the  "standard"  redpe  but  with 
the  substitution  of  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast  for  the  baking  powder, 
show  a  very  low  absorption  of  fat.  They  are  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  baking-powder  doughnuts,  but  are  often  well  liked. 

3.  The  following  redpe  has  been  repeatedly  tested  in  the  Experimental 
Kitchen  and  found  very  satisfactory.  The  doughnuts  had  a  cri^ 
tender  crust  and  a  light  fluffy  crumb.  When  they  were  fried  sub- 
merged in  the  fat,  absorption  was  found  to  be  low.    The  keeping  qualities 
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of  this  doughnut  are  exceptionally  good,  as  it  does  not  become  hard  and 
compact  upon  standing  over  night.  As  will  be  observed,  it  is  a  richer 
mixture  than  the  ^'standard  potato"  doughnut. 

A  good  recipe  for  potato  doughnuts 

IntrMents                                                                                       By  meastm  By  w&lgkt 

Sugar 1}  cups  300  grams 

Butter 2  tablespoons  24     " 

Eggs 2eggs  96     " 

Hot  riced  potatoes 1  cup  224     ^ 

Milk I  cup  163     « 

Flour 5.3  cups  600     " 

Baking  powder 4  tablespoons  40    " 

Salt 1  teaspoon  5     " 

Cinnamon 1  teaspoon  2     *' 

Nutmeg }  teaspoon  1)     *' 

Doughnuts  of  this  mixture,  rolled  }  inch  thick  and  cut  with  1}  inch 
center  hole,  then  fried  for  one  and  one-half  minutes  submerged  in  fat 
at  185°C.,  absorbed  only  from  15  to  17  per  cent  fat;  while  if  allowed  to 
float  for  three  minutes,  the  mixture  absorbs  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of 
fat,  in  some  tests. 

4.  A  temperature  of  185°C.  was  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  for 
frying  doughnuts.  Doughnuts  of  av»age  standard  size  and  weight 
(about  32  grams  of  dough),  having  a  center  hole  1}  inches  in  diameter, 
require  about  3  minutes  to  fry  at  this  temperature  if  allowed  to  float, 
and  about  one  and  one-half  minutes  if  submerged  in  the  hot  fat  during 
frying. 

5.  For  the  best  quality  of  doughnuts  the  dough  should  be  of  fine 
texture  but  rather  soft  and  smooth,  and  handled  as  Httle  as  possible. 

6.  The  time  of  frying  has  as  much  influence  as  any  one  factor  in  con- 
trolling fat  absorption.  Frying  at  too  low  a  temperature  and  thus 
requiring  a  longer  period  of  cooking,  frying  doughnuts  that  are  too 
thick  and  require  a  long  time  to  thoroughly  cook  through,  or  leaving 
the  doughnut  in  the  fat  too  long,  due  to  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  cook  as  to  when  the  product  is  done,  all  tend  to  produce  a  doughnut 
unnecessarily  high  in  fat.  For  the  woman  who  fries  doughnuts  often, 
some  simple  device,  such  as  a  frying  basket  of  appropriate  size,  by 
means  of  which  she  can  keep  her  doughnuts  completely  submerged  during 
frying,  may  prove  to  be  a  worth  while  investment;  for  by  such  a  device 
she  can  reduce  the  time  of  frying  practically  one-half  and  the  fat  absorp- 
tion considerably,  and  produce  a  doughnut  of  superior  quality  and 
appearance.  However,  this  process  cannot  be  recommended  for  large 
or  thick  doughnuts  or  for  those  which  tend  to  ''swell  shut"  in  cooking. 
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HOUSEKEEPING  UNDER  CHARLES  II 

In  the  library  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Bishops- 
gate,  there  is  now  preserved  an  interesting  manuscript,  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  a  grocer  before  he  had  been  able  to  use  more  than  a  few 
pages  of  it  for  waste  paper.  This  is  the  household  account  book  of 
Sarah  Fell,  one  of  the  step-daughters  of  the  famous  Quaker,  George  Fox. 
The  book  covers  the  period  from  1673  to  1678,  and  a  reprint  has  been 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Shopping  was  done  at  Ulverston  and  Dalton  on  weekly  market 
days,  but  much  had  to  be  brought  from  Lancaster,  twenty  miles 
away  across  treacherous  river  estuaries,  and  horsed  messengers  were 
constantly  being  sent  to  Kendal  and  Eirby  Lonsdale.  Brown  sugai, 
oranges,  and  gloves  were  received  from  London.  Purchases  of  beeswax 
for  candlewick  indicate  how  the  house  was  lighted.  It  wsls  largely 
heated  by  local  peat.  Cost  of  carriage  made  coal  prohibitive;  as 
much  as  £1  2s.  5d.  was  paid  for  3  qrs.,  and  again  £l  8s.  for  4  qrs. — 
money  having  four  or  five  times  its  depreciated  value  of  today.  The 
Quaker  household  had  wine,  ale,  and  brandy,  and  medicinal  aids  included 
cinnamon  waters,  jimiper  berries,  saffron,  and  *'treakle''  blooding  leeches. 
There  is  an  entry  concerning  tobacco  pipes  for  Sister  Susannah. 

Sarah  Fell  and  her  sisters  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  sober  grey; 
green,  black,  and  white  ribbons  were  purchased  to  lighten  the  Quaker 
dress;  stockings  were  dyed  sea-green  and  sky  colour,  and  a  petticoat, 
dove  colour;  Sarah  had  her  muffs,  Sister  Rachael  her  whisk,  or  necker- 
chief, and  Susannah  was  gratified  by  a  little  pocket  looking-glass. 

It  is  impossible  to  deduce,  from  wages  paid  alone,  the  real  position 
of  domestic  and  farm  helps.  Anne  Standis's  wage  for  a  year  was  £l  17s. 
6d.,  but  she  restored  8s.  for  a  silver  spoon  lost,  and  6d.  for  a  pot  broken. 
What  modem  lady  help,  one  wonders,  would  give  up  nearly  three 
months'  wage  for  a  lost  spoon? — ^but  times  have  changed.  In  the 
hajrfield  women  received  only  a  penny  a  day  each;  boys  harrowing  for 
thirty  dajrs  had  only  a  halfpenny  each  day.  The  marketing  of  the 
dairy  produce  of  Swarthmoor  appears  to  have  been  entrusted  wholly 
to  a  woman  servant,  Elin  Pollard,  whose  wage  was  £2  a  year.  Wage 
rates  were  fixed  by  the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
offence  to  ask  for  more,  though,  as  servants  then  mostly  lived  in  or 
enjoyed  estate  cottages,  there  were  many  small  ameliorations  of  their 
lot.  Meat  and  drink  were  given  to  all  day  workers,  evidently  to  greater 
value  than  the  penny  or  two  they  received  in  coins. — The  Table. 
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Bleaching  of  flour.  Another  case,  equally  striking,  is  the  famous 
bleached  flour  controversy.  Of  late  years  a  demand  for  a  very  white 
wheat  flour  has  come  from  the  consumer.  The  millers  responded  with 
a  refined  flour  bleached  to  an  unnatural  degree  of  whiteness  by  means 
of  a  poisonous  gas^  nitrogen  peroxide.  Certain  minute  quantities  of 
the  resulting  nitrites  were  shown  to  be  retained  in  the  finished  product, 
to  the  supposed  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The  nitrite 
process  of  bleaching  was  then  forbidden  by  various  state  laws.  A  Min- 
nesota mill  carried  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1914,  and  there  obtained  a  decision  that  the  mere  presence  of  nitrites 
was  not  sufficient  for  condemnation  of  a  shipment  of  flour,  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  poisonous  substance  in  sufficient  amounts  to  prove  dele- 
terious to  the  health  of  those  eating  it  must  be  proved.  This  decision 
plainly  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  food  official,  demands  demon- 
strations by  expensive  experiment,  and  on  the  whole  reverses  a  good  deal 
of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  preservative  regula- 
tion. This  same  decision  may  be  applied  no  doubt  to  the  dried  fruit 
matter,  to  the  use  of  saccharin  and  dyes,  and  to  many  other  mooted 
questions.  The  point  to  be  made  here,  however,  is  that  a  cheap  grade 
of  flour  artificially  bleached  to  the  appearance  of  a  high  grade  article 
might  under  the  law  be  foisted  on  the  public  at  the  discretion  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. If  such  fraud  is  detected  it  may  be  punished,  of  course,  but 
detection  is  difficult.  The  consumer  asks  for  this  white  flour  and  gets  it. 
All  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  grades  of  flour  which  retain  more 
of  the  exterior  coverings  of  the  wheat  grain  and  so  have  a  darker  color 
are  usually  thought  to  be  of  considerably  more  value  in  a  nutritive  sense 
than  the  superrefined  flours,  since  greater  quantities  of  ash  and  vitamines 
are  retained  in  the  former. 

^  The  first  installment  of  this  article  appeared  in  May. 
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War  bread.  Our  twelve  months'  experience  with  war  bread  seems  to 
have  pointed  the  lesson  of  the  value  of  flours  less  highly  milled  than 
those  formerly  thought  palatable.  Certainly  the  questions  of  bran  or 
no  bran,  56  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  milling  of  the  wheat  berry,  were  thor- 
oughly thrashed  out,  authorities  being  aligned  in  awesome  array  on  both 
sides.  The  United  States  Food  Administration  adopted  a  conservative 
position,  eventually  ruling  that  the  flour  sold  should  contain  74  per  cent 
of  the  wheat.  This  meant  a  more  uniform  and  slightly  higher  extraction 
than  had  been  the  American  standard,  but  produced  a  fairly  white  flour 
which,  in  combination  with  flour  from  other  grains,  especially  rice  and 
barley,  made  an  acceptable  war  bread. 

Artificial  coloring  matter.  The  question  of  the  use  of  coloring  matter 
in  foods  is  only  nominally  concerned  with  the  public  health.  Certain 
aniline  dyes  are  allowed  by  the  federal  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  used  in  foodstuffs,  provided  their  purity  is  certified  to,  and 
their  presence  is  confessed  on  the  label.  Natural  or  v^etable  colors 
are  allowed  also,  but  greening  by  copper  of  canned  vegetables  and  pickles 
has  been  forbidden.  An  actually  poisonous  substance  is  of  course 
involved  here.  Ketchup,  maraschino  cherries,  oleomargarine,  butter, 
cheese,  noodles,  macaroni  .and  other  alimentary  pastes,  are  the  foods 
most  frequently  colored.  A  recent  decision  forbids  the  coloring  of  maca- 
roni, noodles,  and  other  alimentary  pastes  because  of  the  allied  fraud 
involved.  Highly  colored  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheese  are  de- 
manded by  the  consumer;  and  so  in  spite  of  the  tax  on  colored  margarine, 
for  instance,  artificial  addition  of  color  to  these  foods  is  practiced  and 
allowed. 

Artificial  flavors.  Saccharin.  Synthetic  or  artificial  flavors  are  used 
chiefly  in  extracts  and  softs  drinks  and  may  be  said  to  have  little  hygiaiic 
significance  except  for  the  destruction  of  natural  flavor  in  foods,  and  the 
miseducation  of  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  use  of  saccharin,  a  coal 
tar  product  of  no  food  value,  but  550  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar, 
has  been  a  mooted  question.  The  federal  law  and  most  state  laws  for- 
bid its  use  as  a  fraud,  and  as  deleterious  to  the  public  health.  It  may  be 
used,  however,  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  few  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  ruled  that  it  might  be  used,  a  decision  based  probably 
on  the  bleached  flour  ruling.  The  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  is 
probably  to  be  considered  dangerous  chiefly  because  of  the  false  food 
value  so  enforced,  since  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar  without  the  food  value 
of  the  sugar  may  cheat  the  consumer  into  a  feeling  of  satiety  without 
any  real  alimentation. 
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The  constant  use  of  saccharin  by  large  numbers  of  people  in  Europe, 
during  the  war,  however,  seems  to  have  shown  that  even  in  fairly  large 
amoimts  the  drug  has  no  detectable  deleterious  effect.  Fortunately  its 
unpleasant  aftertaste  acts  as  a  safety  stop  on  its  excessive  use,  so  that 
maximum  doses  have  probably  seldom  been  taken. 
'  Cost  of  pure  food  laws.  In  molding  public  opinion  on  this  matter  of 
the  use  of  colors  and  preservatives,  we  must  remember  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  hygienic  side.  Waste  of  food  that  is  edible  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  crusaders'  spirit  of  reform  at  any  cost  must  be  restrained 
in  the  interest  of  those  below  the  line  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  food. 
Dr.  Wilqr's  campaign  against  every  kind  of  sophistication  was  a  splendid 
achievement,  for  which  we  should  be  duly  appreciative,  but  his  white 
heat  of  fervor  in  the  quest  of  the  holy  grail  of  the  absolutely  pure  food 
product  has  cost  the  consiuner  something.  Sane  conservation  of  all 
safe  edible  food  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  modem  food  official. 

The  examination  of  food  handlers  for  communicable  diseases.  The 
third  hygienic  aspect  of  the  food  laws,  that  concerned  with  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease,  is  one  which  has  unfortunately  been  much 
neglected  until  recently.  Many  states  and  most  municipalities  have 
r^ulations  as  to  the  employment  of  persons  suffering  from  communi- 
cable diseases  in  factories,  stores,  or  restaurants  handling  foods.  Such 
regulations  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter,  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  to  enforce  them.  The  public  has  been  apathetic  on  this 
point,  a  matter  presumably  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  question  of  preservatives.  The  spread  of  syph- 
ilis, tuberculosis,  and  typhoid  fever  is  peculiarly  concerned,  since  per- 
sons suffering  with  these  diseases  may  be  up  and  about,  engaged  in  their 
daily  tasks,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  matter  of  typhoid 
carriers  is  a  serious  menace.  A  case  at  Hanford,  California,  was  reported 
some  years  ago,  in  which  ninety-seven  persons  had  contracted  typhoid 
fever  from  eating  food  prepared  by  a  woman  who  was  a  typhoid  car- 
rier, though  she  had  never  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  herself, 
but  had  merely  nursed  her  daughter  through  an  attack  thirty-five  years 
before. 

The  state  sanitary  code  of  California  has  a  section  stating  that  persons 
suffering  from  communicable  diseases  shall  not  be  employed  where  foods 
are  handled.  Small  provision  is  made  for  its  enforcement,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  as  a  state  measure,  particularly  in  rural  commimities,  it 
is  a  dead  letter.    Municipal  conditions  are  better,  but  public  opinion 
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in  this  matter  is  deplorably  lax.  The  ethics  of  the  medical  profession 
add  to  the  difficulties,  since  reporting  infectious  disease  has  not  yet  been 
incorporated  completely  into  that  code.  In  the  matter  of  syphilis  and 
venereal  diseases  in  general  the  physician's  inherited  instinct  to  protect 
his  patient  may  work  aginst  the  public  good.  Until  public  opinion  de- 
mands l^;isIation,  and  more  particularly  appropriations  for  enforcement 
of  regulations  requiring  health  certificates  for  all  his  employees  from 
every  food  manufacturer  and  retailer,  this  unfortunate  condition  will 
continue.  The  instinct  for  decency  as  well  as  the  need  for  protection 
against  possible  infection  is  concerned  in  this  as  in  all  questions  pertaining 
to  cleanliness  in  foods. 

The  fourth  hygienic  aspect  is  one  only  contemplated  so  far  by  the 
laws.  According  to  Dr.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  successor  to  Dr.  Wiley, 
the  food  laws  provide  the  following  protection  to  the  consumer: 

(1)  Nothing  injurious,  poisonous,  or  deleterious  to  health  must  be 
added  to  food. 

(2)  There  must  be  no  imposition,  false  pretense,  or  fraud  perpetrated 
on  the  consumer. 

(3)  No  sound  wholesome  food  or  food  ingredients  must  be  kept  from 
the  consumer. 

^^ Devitalized  foods^^  and  deficiency  diseases.  This  last  point  covers  the 
matter  of  the  devitalization,  denaturation,  or  ^'robbing''  of  foods.  A 
case  specifically  covered  by  the  federal  law  is  that  of  "polished  rice." 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  certain  classes  of  people  in  Asia 
and  the  Philippines  entirely  dependent  on  rice  for  food  exhibit  many 
cases  of  a  peculiar  disease  called  beri-beri.  This  disease,  similar  in  char* 
acter  to  neuritis,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  deficient  nutrition, 
following  the  use  of  polished  rice  as  an  almost  exclusive  food.  Polished 
rice  is  rice  from  which  the  outer  red  husks  or  pericarp  have  been  removed, 
and  the  inner  grain  coated  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  talcum  and 
glucose.  When  unpolished  rice,  fresh  meat,  fresh  milk,  or  fresh  vege- 
tables were  fed  to  these  patients  the  disease  disappeared.  The  sub- 
stance usually  called  vitamine,  removed  in  the  rice  polishing,  is  present 
in  exceedingly  small  amounts,  but  seems  to  be  indispensable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  The  matter  of  stringent  legislation  as  to  the  sale  of 
such  poUshed  rice  in  this  country  caimot  be  considered  a  vital  issue,  for 
probably  very  few  persons  in  the  United  States  subsist  on  rice  alone. 
The  number  that  might  be  subject  to  the  deficiency  diseases  resulting 
from  lack  of  the  rice  vitamines  is  therefore  very  small.    Over  seventy  of 
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the  crew  of  one  of  the  German  cruisers  interned  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
1915,  exhibited  the  disease  of  beri-beri,  probably  because  of  their  sub- 
sistence for  such  a  long  time  on  canned  and  on  salt  foods  during  their 
dodge  around  the  world  after  war  was  declared. 

Pellagra.  Another  disease,  now  foimd  frequently  in  the  south  of  this 
country  and  said  to  be  spreading  to  the  north,  is  pellagra.  Recent 
investigations  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Public  Health  have 
shown  that  this,  too,  is  probably  a  disease  of  diet  deficiency,  the  result 
of  the  continued  use  of  musty  cereals,  salt  pork,  syrups,  and  dieap 
canned  foods. 

Regulation  of  canning,  milling,  and  like  processes  of  food  preparation 
seems  to  be  indicated  as  an  additional  factor  of  safety  for  the  public 
health,  especially  for  the  promotion  of  proper  growth  of  children.  Such 
regulation  is  already  under  consideration  by  food  officials  but  the  whole 
matter  is  in  the  melting  pot,  the  findings  being  as  yet  contradictory  and 
incomplete.  Boiled  milk  comes  under  the  searchlight  in  this  same  re- 
spect, since  scurvy  and  rickets  in  children  are  known  to  be  disturbances  in 
nutrition,  even  though  they  have  not  been  shown  conclusively  to  be 
diseases  resulting  from  deficiency  in  diet. 

War  scurvy.  Many  cases  of  scurvy  among  both  the  military  and 
civilian  populations  of  Europe  were  reported  during  the  war,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  imsatisfactory  character  of  the  food  supply.  These  cases 
are  recorded  as  having  occurred  among  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian  troops,  British  troops  in  Macedonia,  orphaned  children  in 
Vienna  and  Prague,  and  middle-aged  civilians  in  Glasgow.  The  total 
number  of  sufferers  is  probably  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  those 
which  happen  to  have  been  published  in  the  medical  joiumals. 

The  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  British  navy,  as  well  as  in  the  British 
army  in  the  East,  was  such  that  the  research  staff  of  the  Lister  Institute 
in  London  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  energy  for  several  years  to  in- 
vestigations into  the  cause  and  prevention  of  the  disease.  These  inves- 
tigators, most  of  them  women,  have  shown  that  scurvy  is  probably  a 
true  deficiency  disease,  caused  by  the  absence  from  the  diet  of  a  definite 
vitamine,  which  has  been  called  "water-soluble  C."  This  substance  is 
present  in  vsuyiag  amounts'^  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  germs  of 
grains  and  of  other  foods,  and  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by  cooking 
or  canning.  Califomians  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  citrus  fruits, 
particularly  lemons  and  oranges,  are  especially  rich  in  water-soluble  C, 
even  though  prunes  and  plums  are  probably  largely  lacking  in  this  respect. 
Fresh  milk  and  lean  meat  apparently  are  not  well  supplied  with  this  sub- 
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stance,  and  must  therefore  be  supplemented  by  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
order  to  provide  a  safe  diet.  Generalizations  on  this  subject  are  not 
yet  entirely  justified,  however,  for  new  data  are  constantly  being  brought 
forward. 

^'Fat-soluble  vitamineJ*  A  word  shoidd  be  added  concerning  the 
existence  and  the  function  of  a  third  vitamine  known  as  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine,  since  it  is  usually  found  in  the  fat  fraction  of  foods.  This 
substance  apparently  is  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  the  young,  and 
its  absence  from  the  diet  has  of  late  been  associated  with  the  appearance 
of  rickets.  It  is  plain  that  fats  of  vegetable  origin  contain  little  or  none 
of  this  accessory  substance,  but  that  milk  fat,  cod  liver  oil,  egg  yolk  fat^ 
are  rich  in  it.  Some  quantity  is  found  also  in  beef  suet  and  in  mutton 
fat  (although  not  in  lard)  and  in  green  leafy  vegetables.  The  provision 
of  the  comparatively  expensive  foods  which  carry  this  substance  is  a 
serious  problem  at  present  in  Europe.  Even  in  England  the  prevalence 
of  rickets  and  other  forms  of  malnutrition  among  the  children  of  the 
poor  must  be  contemplated  with  alarm. 

Certain  butter  substitutes  such  as  the  nut  butters  are  entirely  lacking 
in  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  while  others  made  partly  of  milk  fat  and 
beef  oleo  oil  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  it.  The  choice  for  the  diet  of 
children  is  obviously  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  manufacturers  of 
nut  butter  are  able  actually  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  product  by 
proudly  proclauning  it  to  be  "  free  from  animal  fats.'' 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  food  laws.  In  addition  to  the  need  for 
protection  of  the  public  health  there  has  developed  the  very  real  problem 
of  protection  against  economic  fraud  in  foods  and  drugs.  Such  frauds 
may  involve  deception  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  of  articles  oiffered 
for  sale.  For  the  prevention  of  gross  fraud  in  the  former  matter  there 
are  of  course  duly  appointed  county  or  city  sealers  of  weights  and  measures, 
who  inspect  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  foods  and  other  commodities 
sold  in  bulk. 

The  information  on  the  label.  Until  recent  years  there  was  no  protec- 
tion against  variations  in  goods  sold  under  the  manufacturer's  seal  in 
proprietary  packages.  Since  1916,  however,  following  the  enforcement 
of  the  famous  Food  Inspection  Decision  154,  all  containers,  of  any  kind, 
of  foods  sold  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  must  declare  in  conspicuous 
lettering  the  net  weight,  measure,  or  count,  of  the  contents  in  terms  of 
the  largest  unit  of  such  weight  or  measure  contained  therein.  In  addi- 
tion proprietary  food  labels  must  carry  the  name  of  manufacturer  and 
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place  of  manufacture,  and,  if  mixtures  or  compounds,  a  statement  to  that 
effect.  As  a  result  of  the  older  legislation  artificial  coloring,  flavoring, 
per  cent  of  potent  drugs,  amoimt  of  allowed  preservative,  must  also  be 
plainly  printed  on  the  label. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enforcement  of  these  reasonable  rules 
about  the  labelling  of  food  packages  has  had  an  incalculable  value  in 
raising  the  standard  of  foodstuffs  offered  in  the  market.  It  has  likewise 
aided  in  raising  the  cost  of  such  foodstuffs,  largely  by  eliminating  much 
of  the  doubtful  but  stimulating  competition  of  former  times.  The  mush- 
room type  of  manufacture  is  displaced,  as  a  result  of  these  requirements, 
by  the  highly  organized,  efficient,  and  profitable  modem  plants.  More 
uniform  and  constantly  better  products  are  offered  to  the  public  at  a 
constantly  rising  price. 

Read  the  label,  A  rather  discouraging  feature  of  label  regulation  is  the 
consistency  with  which  the  consumer  who  has  demanded  protection 
and  is  apparently  eager  to  pay  for  it  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  it  by 
reading  the  label.  A  clever  baking  powder  ''expert"  stated  not  long 
ago  that  she  had  asked  dozens  of  audiences  of  club  women  what  the 
ingredients  of  their  favorite  baking  powders  were,  and  found  usually  only 
one  or  two  women  out  of  a  hundred  who  even  knew  that  these  ingredi- 
ents were  declared  on  the  label  of  the  can.  The  full  value  of  the  higher 
price  paid  for  better  foods  cannot  be  realized,  of  course,  until  the  new 
generation  of  intelligent  purchasers  discriminates  between  that  which 
is  allowable  legally  and  that  which  is  the  best  and  the  most  that  can  be 
produced  for  the  price.    The  necessary  information  is  on  the  label. 

Misleading  advertising.  In  spite  of  the  very  commendable  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  advertising  trade  or  profession  toward  truth- 
fulness and  dependableness  in  published  statements,  there  remains  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement.  The  strict  control  of  claims  on  the 
label  of  package  goods  has  resulted  in  the  wide  use,  by  certain  interests, 
of  booklets,  billboards,  demonstrators,  and  other  means  of  advertising 
separate  from  the  label.  In  some  cases  amusing  differences  between 
claims  on  the  label  and  in  the  accompanying  leaflet  were  noted.  Baking 
powders,  because  of  keen  competition  for  a  business  with  high  profits, 
and  breakfast  foods  are  among  the  more  easily  recalled  instances. 

A  most  potent  influence  in  the  development  of  high  prices  for  food 
has  been  the  campaign  of  certain  advertisers  for  the  education  of  the  con- 
sumer to  the  belief  in  the  exceptional  nutritive,  sanitary,  and  gustatory 
merit  of  certain  high  priced  products.    Examples  of  slogans  used  in 
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these  campaigns  will  occur  to  the  reader  at  once.  ^' Heart  of  com/' 
''food  shot  from  guns/'  ''sliced  bacon/'  "beans  with  a  college  education/' 
are  a  few  of  the  illogical  but  apparently  effective  descriptions  used.  All 
these  products  are  sold  in  packages,  are  dependable,  acceptable,  often 
guaranteed  goods,  but  cost  from  50  to  500  per  cent  more  than  their 
humbler  equally  nutritious  competitors  sold  in  bulk. 

No  thoughtful  person  would  advocate  the  return  to  the  unstandard- 
ized  and  imreliable  caveat  emptor  condition  which  prevailed  before  the 
day  of  the  food  official  and  the  national  advertiser,  but  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  that,  in  some  d^ee  as  a  result  of  such  advertising, 
the  high  cost  of  living  may  be  written  cost  of  high  living.  With  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  thus  constantly  admonished  to  buy  only 
the  certified  package,  and  acting  on  that  advice  regardless  of  cost,  little 
progress  toward  downward  trend  of  prices  of  food  can  be  expected.  The 
writer  offers  no  solution  other  than  popular  education  for  the  problem 
which  is  thus  presented,  for  no  other  is  possible.  It  is  desired  simply 
to  bring  this  angle  of  vision  upon  rising  food  prices  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

The  possibility  of  putting  on  the  market  clean  reliable  foods  in  bulk 
has  been  demonstrated,  but  the  profit  in  such  business  is  apt  to  be  too 
widely  and  evenly  distributed  among  producers  and  dealers  to  offer 
as  great  allurement  to  business  as  does  package  monopoly.  We  see  of 
late  even  oranges,  apples,  and  nuts  put  up  in  trade-marked  wrappers 
and  nationally  advertised  by  the  producers'  associations.  The  foods 
thus  marketed  are  no  better  than  similar  fruits  and  nuts  commanding 
the  same  or  a  lower  price  without  a  trade-mark,  but  they  present  the 
advantage  to  the  consumer  of  insured  imiformity.  For  the  producer 
they  form  the  basis  of  a  specialized  and  carefully  fostered  demand  upon 
which  may  be  constructed  a  higher  level  of  retail  prices. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  education  of  taste  to  those  economically 
below  the  level  of  choice  is  evident.  Since  the  demand  for  dependable 
lower  priced  foods  is  decreased  in  favor  of  de  luxe  articles,  less  competi- 
tion and  production  in  the  former  lines  ensue,  and  their  price  is  gradually 
levelled  up  to  that  of  the  advertised  product. 

A  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
might  well  be  undertaken  to  combat  the  miseducation  in  such  matters 
which  the  food  advertisers  have  more  or  less  consciously  brought  about. 
If  it  became  generally  understood  that  only  a  more  pleasing  flavor  can 
be  bought  with  the  higher  price  of  prepared  cereals,  olive  oil,  trade- 
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marked  fruit,  and  similar  products,  and  that  even  this  is  sometimes  only 
the  psychological  reaction  of  taste  to  the  repeated  statement  of  the 
advertiser,  a  more  rational  balance  between  supply  and  demand  might 
result.  Nature  produces  both  perfect  foods  and  culls  in  some  degree, 
in  spite  of  the  most  enlightened  agriculture,  but  the  modem  American 
consumer  refuses  to  make  use  of  either  perfect  product  or  cull  until  an 
astute  manufacturer  has  given  them  a  fancy  name  and  a  package  habi- 
tation. 

Ready  cooked  foods.  Another  aspect  of  the  increasing  use  of  package 
goods  is  the  tendency  of  the  housewife  as  well  as  the  institution  steward 
to  purchase  more  and  more  food  in  ready-to-serve  form.  Steam  cooked 
cereals,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  canned  soups,  can  be  obtained  only 
in  trade-marked  packages.  Hominy,  cabbage,  sauerkraut,  and  apple 
sauce  are  among  the  recent  additions  to  the  canned  goods  which  continue 
the  upward  trend  of  price  for  the  humblest  foods.  The  can,  the  labor  of 
canning,  and  the  canner's  profit  are  included  in  the  higher  price,  but  the 
consumer  has  less  work  to  do  in  preparing  the  food  for  the  table.  Aside 
from  all  question  as  to  effect  upon  nutrition  of  the  increasing  use  of  auto- 
daved  foods,  the  effect  of  this  demand  upon  food  prices  should  be  noted. 
The  tendency  toward  preparation  of  food  for  the  table  in  large  quantity 
by  manufacturing  concerns  rather  than  in  the  individual  kitchen  may 
be  considered  established,  9nd  on  the  whole  is  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged.    But  this  demand  adds  its  bit  to  the  rising  cost  of  foods. 

False  advertising.  The  most  vicious  examples  of  false  advertising 
are  to  be  found  not  among  claims  made  for  foods  but  in  support  of  patent 
medicines.  This  imprindpled  exploitation  of  ignorance  and  misery  which 
was  rampant  in  America  twenty  years  ago  is  now  somewhat  curbed  by 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  council  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  laboratory  maintained  by  this 
association  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  compounds  and  exposing 
the  fraudulent  claims  of  makers  of  medicine  has  functioned  chiefly  by 
education  of  the  medical  profession.  Label  legislation  has  aided  in  this 
matter,  but  we  have  still  a  vast  flood  of  dishonest  and  tragically  amusing 
advertising  of  patent  medicine.  The  better  class  of  new^apers  and 
magazines  refuse  to  print  the  worst  of  it,  but  somehow  mudi  of  it  still 
gets  before  the  eye  of  the  gullible  public. 

Protection  against  this  kind  of  imposition  is  costly,  and  not  yet  avail- 
able. As  m  the  case  of  foods  the  legitimate  products  left  on  the  market 
must  bear  the  cost  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Fortunately,  however,  in 
this  case  no  irreducible  minimum  must  be  consumed. 
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The  *^ water-glass  test,**  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  unfair  advertising  methods  are  combated  by  the  manufacturer 
or  dealers  whose  business  may  be  hurt  by  such  methods.  The  long 
fought  egg  albumen  case  among  the  baking  powders  comes  to  mind  in 
this  connection.  Certain  baking  powder  concerns  introduced  a  minute 
amount  of  dried  egg  white  into  their  powder,  then  used  the  prolonged 
foaming  with  water,  the  ''water-glass''  test, which  is  thus  secured,  in  their 
claim  to  superior  leavening  power.  The  claim  was  of  course  spurious,  but 
could  be  supported  by  visual  demonstration  to  the  conviction  of  the 
housewife.  Competitors  of  these  firms  immediately  launched  wide- 
spread and  tremendously  costly  advertising  and  litigation  against  the 
device,  with  virtuous  indignation  over  the  trick  as  the  main  motif. 
Similar  tricks  are  today  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  with 
no  impartial  tribunal  to  prevent  them  or  even  to  point  them  out. 

Contrary  to  our  experience  in  practically  all  other  movements  toward 
legal  control  of  food  and  drug  sales,  we  might  find  that  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  a  sane  advertising  censorship  might  help  to  reduce  instead 
of  increase  food  prices.  The  opposition  of  the  press  to  such  a  move  has 
so  far  made  its  accomplishment  impossible.  The  slow  process  of  edu- 
cation of  all  the  i>eople,  considerably  aided  by  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  in  the  schools,  might  be  supplemented  advantageously  by  careful 
control  of  the  daily  printed  directors  of  thought.  The  consumer's 
demand  for  protection  must  be  irresistible  before  the  involved  and  scat- 
tered interests  and  ethics  of  the  advertising  business  can  be  controlled. 

The  consumer,  through  his  government  representatives  and  his  own 
purchasing  choice,  has  in  the  last  fifteen  years  demanded  better  foods, 
conforming  to  imiform  standards,  put  up  in  pleasing  packages,  as  far 
as  possible  ready  to  eat,  and  of  the  brand  most  widely  advertised  at  the 
moment.  He  has  insisted  that  the  weight  be  declared  on  the  label,  that 
the  smallest  amount  possible  of  preservatives  or  artificial  flavorings  and 
colorings  be  used,  that  ''substitutes"  be  avoided,  and  that  only  the  super- 
product  of  the  farm  be  brought  to  his  door.  He  has  cared  a  little  as  to 
the  bacterial  history  of  employees  in  food  concerns,  and  has  taken  heed 
of  the  claims  of  the  pseudo  "food  expert"  with  an  axe  to  grind.  In 
consequence  of  these  demands  a  cleaner,  more  appetizing,  if  no  more 
nutritious  food  supply  is  in  our  markets,  and  its  price  is  rapidly  passing 
beyond  our  means. 


EDITORIAL 

"Successful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income,"^  written  by  so 
scientific  a  student  of  social  economics  as  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel, 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  our  home  economics  literature. 

We  have  needed  such  a  book  for  a  long  time.  We  need  more  and  more 
of  them  for  the  homemakers,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  diligently 
seeking  definite  aid  in  their  homemaking  problems.  This  is  not  a  book  of 
mere  directions.  It  is  that  much  greater  thing,  an  inspiring,  helpful 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  family  life  and  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
as  a  successful  enterprise. 

The  opening  paragraph  states  the  problem  in  the  questions  propoimded, 
which  are  discussed  to  helpful  determination  and  suggestions  later  on. 
''What  is  success  and  how  are  the  great  nimiber  of  families,  Uving  on  the 
average  income  in  this  country,  to  win  it?  How  are  they  to  obtain 
development  and  happiness?  Are  any  principles  to  be  laid  down,  and 
examples  dted?  Are  'disruptive  tendencies'  as  great  as  has  been 
claimed?  " 

Mrs.  Abel  has  written  far  more  than  a  text  book  although  the  form  of 
analysis  of  each  chapter  by  questions  admirably  fits  it  for  this.  She 
has  presented  an  exposition  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  homemaking  while 
giving  practical  aid  to  the  solution  of  its  economic  problems.  The  right 
kind  of  citizens  can  come  only  from  the  right  kind  of  homes,  and  no  busi- 
ness is  rightly  conducted  imtil  it  is  economically  soimd.  There  must  be  a 
full  comprehension  of  this  truth  by  all  the  teachers  of  home  economics. 
They  must  first  see  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  family  life  before  they  can 
properly  present  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  In  no  other  book 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  have  these  things  been  so  well  pre- 
sented or  so  adequately  discussed. 

It  was  a  fortimate  day  for  the  home  economics  movement  when  it  took 
up  the  spending  of  the  family  money  as  a  serious  study.  It  vitalizes  all  the 
processes  of  daily  life  and  is  foimd  to  have  deep  root  in  ethics  as  well  as 
economics.  Men  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  power  over  material  things  and 
yet  go  to  pieces  because  of  lack  of  purpose.  The  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the 
goal.  To  know  what  you  want  is  to  know  very  soon  what  you  cannot  have, 
and  with  a  clear  aim  in  view,  miracles  are  wrought  out  of  unpromising 

1  See  also  book  note,  page  332. 
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beginnings;  new  ideas  of  thrift  are  adopted,  there  is  new  stimulus  to  earn  in 
outside  ways,  the  judgment  as  to  value  grows  apace.  The  difference  soon 
appears  between  mere  wishing  for  a  good  and  that  passionate  desire  for  it 
which  moves  to  sacrifice  for  its  sake.  The  best  system  of  ethics  is  mere 
theory  until  it  comes  to  living  it  out,  for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  sacrifice 
is  the  measure  of  devotion;  we  really  desire  a  thing  only  so  far  as  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  other  things  for  it     (Chapter  16,  page  90.) 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  family  budget  naturally  attract  one  whose 
belief  is  that  home  economics  teaching,  whether  in  class  room,  on  lecture 
platform,  or  in  magazine  articles,  should  to  a  degree  center  about  this 
basic  plan.    They  are  concise,  helpful,  and  admirable. 

Between  now  and  the  next  census-taldng,  women  must  accomplish  at 
least  one  definite  task.  This  is  the  establishment  of  the  business  of  home- 
making,  or  the  woman's  part  in  it,  as  a  gainful  occupation.  Until  this 
is  done  the  econonucs  of  family  life  proceed  from  a  wrong  premise. 

Women  who  are  not  receiving  wages  from  sources  outside  the  home  are 
all  classed  as  unoccupied  although  among  them  are  found  the  housewives  who 
are  true  producers  of  wealth  in  the  newer  sense;  that  is,  they  create  utilities 
that  satisfy  human  needs.  Out  of  raw  materials  they  produce  the  finished 
product,  not  only  in  food  and  clothing  but  in  immaterial  forms  that  make  up 
the  very  character  and  atmosphere  of  home.  They  are  the  makers  of  the 
intimate  things  of  life.     (Chapter  6,  page  43.) 

No  other  portions  of  Mrs.  Abel's  book  are  better  presented  than  those 
which  deal  with  ''The  Housewife's  Contribution  as  Buyer  and  Manager, " 
and  "The  Mother's  Contribution  to  her  Children." 

Two  generations  ago  when  there  was  so  little  ready  made,  all  departments 
of  practical  life  had  to  be  conquered  in  the  home.  By  and  through  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  for  the  support  of  the  family,  as  in  the  farm  home,  a 
school  of  life  was  in  progress,  and  the  precious  inheritance  of  standards  and 
customs,  the  very  foundations  of  national  character,  was  being  formed  and 
handed  on.  The  working  mother  of  oiu:  moderate  income  family  today  is 
doing  actual  housework  and  she  must  continue  to  do  it  until  conditions  rad- 
ically change,  for  it  is  at  present,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  feasible  way 
of  making  her  neccessary  contribution  to  the  income;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  gives  her  a  substantial  advantage  in  child  training  which  she  must 
learn  to  use.     (Chapter  10,  page  111.) 

We  have  long  wanted  this  book,  and  all  exponents  of  true  home  eco- 
nomics theory  and  practice  will  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Richards'  warm  friend 
and  true  follower  has  been  the  one  to  give  it  to  us. 

Helen  Louise  Johnson. 
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OPEN  FORUM 

An  Answer  to  "The  Extensionized  Farm  Woman."  Having  read 
the  article  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  on  the  "Extensionized  Farm  Woman"  I 
desire  to  commend  it  for  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  displayed  concerning 
farm  home  conditions  and  the  sincere  desire  manifested  in  it  toward 
ever3rthing  that  will  improve  such  conditions  and  at  the  same  time 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  housewife.  It  carries  with  it  many  strong 
argimients  for  the  home  extension  service  and  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  constructive  and  helpful  in  this  direction. 

Feeling  that  the  few  critical  notes  soimded  in  her  article  are  based 
upon  misimderstanding  or  misapprehension  of  the  real  attitude  of  the 
home  extension  workers,  as  I  know  it  from  observations  in  the  field 
as  well  as  from  personal  acquaintance  with  both  state  and  national 
leaders,  and  from  conferences  with  them  relating  to  the  whole  home 
extension  program,  I  venture  to  point  out  where,  in  my  opinion,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  incorrectly  interprets  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  fine  new 
aid  to  home  building. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statement  that  the  dty  home  viewpoint  is  the 
basis  of  judgment  of  rural  homes  is  not  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of 
home  extension  workers  as  I  have  seen  it.  The  whole  program  is  set 
up  and  the  whole  force  is  organized  with  the  rural  home  viewpoint  in 
mind  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  force  have  come  from  coimtry  homes. 
This  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  building  up  the  extension  service.  It 
is  comparatively  new  and  some  workers  may  have  gone  out  who  do  not 
correctly  interpret  country  life,  but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  and  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  any  expressed  or  implied 
criticism  of  the  whole  force. 

My  impression  of  home  extension  agents  is  that  their  work  fits  most 
admirably  into  Mrs.  Gilbert's  idea  of  the  home  as  a  "business  institu- 
tion." The  earlier  idea  of  the  home  extension  worker  as  a  teacher  of 
frills,  furbelows,  fancy  dishes,  and  fol-^-rols  is  put  to  shame  by  the 
intensely  practical  and  helpful  program  of  the  present  working  force. 
Short  cuts  in  housework,  time  and  labor-saving  devices,  food  values, 
health  hints,  kitchen  surveys,  care  of  sick  are  illustrative  of  the  work 
they  how  do.  Surely  this  all  points  to  "business."  Assuredly  this 
conforms  to  the  modem  ideas  of  efficiency.  In  this  same  connection 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  done  is  the  canying  of  original  ideas 
and  plans  from  one  resourceful  housewife  to  another.    I  do  not  think,  in 
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view  of  the  actual  work  done  by  a  large  percentage  of  extension  workers, 
that  Mrs.  Gilbert's  implication  that  they  emphasize  non-essentials  is 
entirely  fair. 

In  passing  it  might  be  timely  to  say  that  the  great  ''business"  of 
the  home  is  not  the  accumulation  of  dollars  or  property  as  an  end. 
Woman's  great  business  is  not  primarily  to  increase  income  but  rather 
is  to  maintain  a  comfortable  and  happy  home  in  which  children  are 
trained  to  become  useful  citizens. 

Canning  all  surplus  food  was  a  war  time  measure  urged  in  the  interest 
of  conservation.  Quantity  was  the  war  time  slogan.  The  methods 
developed  are  as  timely  today  as  in  war  times  and  mistakes  in  quantity 
should  not  be  laid  up  against  extension  agents.  A  variety  of  fresh  meats 
is  liable  to  be  lacking  on  the  farmer's  table  in  the  summer  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables  also  lacking  in  the  winter  unless  canned  in  the  proper 
season.  Preparing  these  for  the  table  in  quantities  involves  a  saving 
of  time  and  fuel,  and  enables  one  to  meet  sudden  emergencies  in  the 
preparation  of  meals. 

In  urging  that  women  buy  more  clothing  ready  made  Mrs.  Gilbert 
is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  experts  that  no  family  of  less 
than  $1500  annual  income  can  afford  to  hire  sewing  done.  The  farm 
labor  income  is  far  below  the  figure  as  an  average.  It  is  apparent 
therefore  that  the  home  sewing  will  continue  for  many  years  in  the 
larger  number  of  American  homes  and  every  aid  to  better  selection  of 
colors  and  materials  and  every  device  which  will  enable  homemakers 
to  become  more  skillful  and  expeditious  in  such  tasks  is  practical  in  the 
truest  sense. 

One  of  our  leading  statesmen  has  recently  said  that  the  small  farm 
home  under  ideal  conditions  is  the  safest  and  best  unit  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  join  heartily  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  urging  comforts  and  con- 
veniences in  farm  homes,  and  income  from  the  business  of  farming 
which  will  make  such  comforts  possible.  We  believe  that  the  home 
demonstration  agents  are  a  great  force  in  searching  out  and  keeping 
continuously  before  our  people  the  things  that  are  vital  in  working 
out  such  a  program  and  we  believe  every  farm  woman  should  support 
the  new  movement  heartily  by  words  of  commendation,  constructive 
criticism,  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Ketcham, 
Chairman  Home  Economics,  National  Grange. 

Hastings,  Mich. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 


American  Red  Cross  Course  in  Food  SdeC' 

tion.    Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross. 

Washington,  D.  C,    1921,  pp.  100.    Fifty 

cents. 

Hie  lessons  are  prepared  primarily  for 
Red  Cross  classes  in  food  selection,  but  can 
be  used  by  all  women  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  feeding  the  family.  The 
coarse  embraces  a  study  of  foods  and  the 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in  selecting 
an  adequate  diet.  It  aims  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  foods  and  food  groups  which  will 
enable  the  housekeeper  to  modify  her  selec- 
tion of  food  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  family.  The  lessons 
include  quite  full  discussions  of  food  and 
its  use  in  the  body,  and  the  more  important 
food  materials,  such  as  milk,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  cereals.  One  lesson  gives  a  con- 
venient method  for  the  calculation  of  the 
dietary;  another  discusses  feeding  in  special 
cases,  including  feeding  in  illness.  The  sub- 
jects of  infant  feeding  and  food  for  the  child 
from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age  receive  con- 
siderable attention. 

As  the  lessons  are  intended  for  use  in  Red 
Cross  classes,  it  is  expected  that  the  instruc- 
tor will  contribute  much  to  their  value.  At 
the  same  time  the  person  woiking  alone  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  most  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  to  review  each  lesson  in  the  light 
of  the  topics  suggested  for  class  discussion. 

The  home  work  assigned  in  connection 
with  each  lesson  will  be  helpful  to  any  house- 
keeper who  is  of  an  investigative  turn  of 
mind.  Detailed  suggestions  for  demonstra- 
tions, and  valuable  food  tables  are  contained 
in  an  appendix.  Supplementary  to  the  lists 
of  bulletins  given  in  connection  with  the  les- 
sons, there  is  a  brief  annotated  bibliography 
of  books  of  reference. 

In  the  foreword  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  are  gratefully  extended  to  the  Office 


of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  its  generous  and  untiring 
cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this  pam- 
phlet; to  Mabel  T.  WeUman,  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, to  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  Editor 
of  JousNAL  07  Home  Economics,  to  Dr. 
Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, authors  of  the  lessons  of  which  these 
are  an  elaboration;  to  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
Goucher  College,  for  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 

The  Community  EeaUh  Problem,    By  Atoel 

C.    BuxMHAM,    M.D.    New   York:  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1920,  pp.  149. 

Beginners  in  public  health  work  will  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Burxiham  for  this  brief 
outline  of  the  public  health  problem.  The 
author  uses  the  term  ''commimity"  to 
include  the  entire  nation  and  does  not 
confine  it  to  a  particular  neighborhood 
limited  in  area  and  composed  of  a  fairly 
homogeneous  population.  ''Community 
health  schemes"  as  we  now  understand 
them,  such  as  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
experiment  and  the  Framingham  demon- 
stration, are  indeed  briefly  discussed,  but 
more  general  types  of  health  service,  such 
as  public  health  nursing,  the  organization 
of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  health 
departments,  industrial  medicine,  school 
medical  inspection,  and,  finally,  health 
insurance  and  socialized  medicine,  receive 
most  attention. 

To  attempt  to  cover  so  wide  a  field  in 
so  small  a  volume  has  naturally  resulted 
in  serious  omissions.  The  discussion  of 
parental  and  child  welfare  work,  which 
because  of  its  preventive  nature  now  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  public  health  work,  is 
particularly  scant.    The  only  reference  to 
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defective  nutrition  is  a  brief  diacuMJon  of 
tlie  Dunfermline  scale  of  grading  nutrition 
and  the  number  of  children  found  in  each 
grade  in  New  York  City.  The  rapid 
development  of  nutrition  dasaes  and  the 
work  of  visiting  dietitians  in  correcting 
bad  food  and  health  habits  which  impair 
nutrition  are  entirely  neglected.  Such  an 
oversight  is  hardly  excusable  in  the  light 
of  the  important  bearing  which  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  defective  nutrition 
have  upon  thb  incidence  of  other  illnesses, 
particularly  tuberculosis.  The  dusters  on 
workmen's  compensation,  compulsory  health 
insurance,  industrial  medicine  and  state 
medicine,  while  necessarily  brief,  are  well 
handled.  A  hSbfiography  b  appended,  but 
here  the  fault  is  the  same  as  in  the  text, 
a  far  too  slight  consideration  for  child 
welfare  problems. 

John  C.  Gebhakt, 
The  A.I,  C.  P.,  New  York  CUy. 

Successful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  In- 
come.   By  Maxy  Hxnkan  Abel.    Phil- 
adelphia: J.    B.    lii^incott    Company, 
1921,  pp.  256.    «2.00. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  Home 
Manuals  edited  by  Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 
Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  content:  "The  Higher  Values 
of  Family  Life,"  "The  Fhiandal  Partner- 
ship," "The  Housewife's  Contribution  as 
Buyer  and  Manager,"  "The  Family  Budget, 
its  Purpose,  Use  ail(l  Alms,"  "The  Look 
Ahead." 

A  further  discussion  of  the  book  will  be 
found  in  tiie  editorial  section  of  this  number. 

TheNervous  Housewife.  ByABSAHAicMinai- 

80N,  M.D.    Boston:  littie,  Brown  and 

Company,  1920»  pp.  273.    Price  $2.25. 

This  book  offers  a  stirring  challenge  to  the 

student  or  teacher  of  home  economics.    Its 

title  gives  no  adeqxiate  clue  to  its  significance. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  modem 

home  and  the  relation  of  women  to  it  is 

as  much  the  theme  as  the  nervousness  of 

the  housewife.    Hie  connection  is  clearly 

brought  out.    The  book  therefore  has  inter- 


est and  value  for  a  much  greater  variety  of 
persons  than  the  nervous  housewife  herself, 
or  her  medical  adviser.  Every  husband  will 
find  words  of  wisdom  and  helpfulness  in  it. 
Every  student  of  home  economics  who  goes 
beyond  the  arts  of  cooking  and  sewing,  and 
studies  the  problems  of  the  home  ^rill  be 
aroused  to  new  efforts  to  ferret  out  and  cast 
aside  the  "inefficiency  and  waste  inseparable 
from  individual  housekeeping,"  and  find 
means  of  substituting  for  the  "bad  effects 
from  the  segregation  and  privacy  of  the 
home"  a  more  truly  social  spirit.  Dr.  Myer- 
son  makes  a  vital  point  when  he  states  that 
behind  the  divorce  evil  is  a  huge  body  of 
quarreling  and  divided  homes.  Uniform 
divorce  laws  are  not  so  much  what  society 
needs  as  a  reorganisation  of  the  home,  in- 
cluding the  relations  of  the  husband  and 
wife  to  each  other  and  their  arrangements 
for  their  children.  Leaders  in  the  home 
economics  movement  must  agree  with  the 
author  in  the  belief  that  the  home  must  be 
reorganized  on  the  bass  that  the  man  and 
woman  are  equal  partners  in  the  relation- 
ship. How  this  reorganization  is  to  be 
effected  Is  the  problem — a  worthy  one  for 
every  woman  and  indeed  every  man  to 
study. 

Masxon  Talbot, 
The  Unieenity  of  Chicago. 

Pood  and  life.    By  Masxon  Lanszno  and 
LuiHES  GuiiCK,  M.D.    Boston:   Ginn 
and  Company,  1920,  pp.  182.    <0.68. 
This  little  book  has  the  avowed  purpose 
of  interesting  children  in  the  food  busi- 
ness and  leading  them  to  assume  intelligent 
re^x>nsibility  for  their  own  food  habits.    It 
is  not  a  textbook  but  it  wiU  prove  very  use- 
ful for  the  teacher  of  home  economics,  of 
physblogy,  and  of  geography. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  rharming  style 
and  includes  many  short  stories,  analogies 
and  allusions  to  mythology  and  history 
which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  that 
extra  fkv^  or  ten  minutes  of  a  lesson  which  it 
is  so  important  to  utilize.  The  chi^tera  on 
the  fuel  value  of  foods  are  espfdally  sug- 
gestive and  the  subject  of  the  storage  of  the 
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energy  of  the  sun  in  plant  and  animal  cells 
and  it8.8absequent  release  at  need  is  put  in  a 
way  that  will  be  illuminating  to  many  older 
readers. 

There  is  the  usual  material  on  the  choice 
of  foods,  with  pictures  and  tables  of  the  food 
groups.  This  is  followed  with  paragraphs  on 
definite  food  habits  put  in  a  form  which  will 
not  tend  to  make  children  self-conscioua. 

There  are  many  echoes  of  war  literature 
in  such  phrases  as  ''world  table,"  ''ration," 
"kitchen  service,"  and  there  are  chapters 
devoted  to  the  school  garden  army  ai^  to 
canning  and  drying  clubs.  An  especially 
good  feature  is  the  chapter  on  economy  of 
food  with  its  lessons  in  balancing  money 
vahie  against  food  values. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  questions,  and 
throughout  the  book  there  is  a  constant 
appeal  to  action  with  a  stimulus  to  do  as 
wdl  as  to  know. 

Fkahcbs  Swain. 

Insects  and  Human  Wdfare.    By  HwAPTy^ 
Thoiias  BiUES.       Harvard    University 
Press,  1920,  pp.  104,  illus.  42.    $2.50. 
This  slender  red  volume  is  a  very  readable 
collection  of  five  chapters  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  general  public  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  economic  entomok^,  e^)ecially 
in  their  biological  relationships,  bdbg,  as 
the  cover  page  advertises,  "an  account  of 
the  more  important  relations  of  insects  to 
the  health  of  man,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
forestry.** 

Part  of  the  material  appeared  originally 
in  the  ScienHlic  Monthly;  in  its  present  form 
there  are  four  main  diapters  entitled    In- 


sects and  the  Public  Health  (24  p.),  Insects 
and  the  Food  Supply  (24  p.).  Forest  Insects 
(24  p.),  and  Household  Insects  (14  p.).  The 
last  chapter  is  a  brief  four  page  summary  of 
The  Outkwk  for  the  Future. 

Hie  major  part  of  the  book  is  therefore 
directly  valuable  to  all  interested  in  home 
economics.  Though  popularly  written,  the 
reader  is  surprised  on  completing  the  book, 
to  find  what  a  wide  range  of  useful  as  well 
as  interesting  information  he  has  acquired. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  paper  sit- 
uation has  made  it  necessary  to  demand 
$2.50  for  this  volume,  as  it  will  doubtless 
very  materially  limit  the  distribution  of  this 
valuable  book  among  the  very  people  who 
need  it  most,  and  so  reduce  decidedly  its 
usefulness.  The  lack  of  an  index  is  also 
unfortunate,  espedsJly  in  a  book  containing 
so  much  that  will  be  new  to  its  readers. 

The  wide  scope  of  these  hundred  pages 
has  been  made  possible  by  consistently 
placing  the  emphasis  upon  the  insects  them- 
selves, rather  than  upon  the  more  technical 
details  of  their  relationships  to  man,  such  as 
the  species  of  micro5tganisms  they  transfer, 
either  accidentally  or  mechanically  or  as 
hosts. 

The  book  doses  with  a  brief  and  enoour^ 
agiDg  outlook  for  the  future,  summing  up 
briefly  the  various  methods  of  controlling 
insect  destruction,  the  reasons  why  insect 
spread  is  less  limited  than  formerly  by 
geographical  and  climatic  barriers,  and  the 
emphasis  now  properly  placed  on  the  bio- 
bgical  methods  of  controL 

JbAM  BlOADHXTXST, 

Teachers  College,  N.  7.  City. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 


American  Food  Research  Institute. 
Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Leland  Stanford  University  for 
the  establishment  of  a  food  research  insti- 
tute to  undertake  an  intensive  study  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  production,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  food,  utilizing 
the  university  laboratories  so  far  as  neces- 
sary. A  grant  of  $700,000  has  been  made 
by  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  the 
institute  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  begin  operations  July  1.  Coop- 
eration with  eristing  food  research  agencies 
is  contemplated,  and  duplication  of  equip- 
ment is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible. 

Press  reports  attribute  the  inception  of 
the  idea  to  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  will  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee. 

The  active  management  of  the  institute  is 
to  be  vested  in  a  staff  of  three  directors,  rep- 
resenting agricultural,  human  nutrition,  and 
economic  phases  of  nutrition.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  ac- 
cepted the  directorship  for  agriculture,  be- 
gmning  about  June  1;  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor, 
for  human  nutrition;  Joseph  S.  Davies  of 
Harvard,  for  economics  of  nutrition. 

Science  Service,  a  new  organization,  has 
been  substantially  endowed  and  is  chartered 
as  a  non-profit-making  corporation.  Its  con- 
trol is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  composed 
of  ten  scientists  and  five  journalists.  Hie 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Hie  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  the  National  Research  Council, 
each  elect  three  trustees. 

At  the  outset  Science  Service  is  equipped 
to  act  in  the  following  capacities:  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  news  of  the  scientific  world; 


to  supply  special  newspaper  or  periodical 
articles  on  scientific  subjects  of  any  sort;  to 
cover  special  assignments  for  new^apers  or 
periodicals  in  the  field  of  science.  Offices 
have  been  opened  in  the  National  Research 
Coundl  Building,  1701  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Washington. 

"Some  Opportunities  in  Home  Eco- 
nomies'* a  little  four-page  leaflet,  has 
recently  been  brought  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  is  addressed  to  the  women, 
experienced  workers  or  young  graduates, 
who  today  are  asking  as  never  before  for 
definite  information  about  lines  of  advance- 
ment in  their  fields  or  about  selection  of 
their  life  work.  It  is  designed  to  help 
these  women  meet  their  desire  to  "fit  them- 
selves for  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
conmumity  and  to  find  for  themselves  a 
well  rounded,  thoroughly  interesting  life." 

Hie  opportunities  suggested  and  very 
briefly  discussed  are  those  in  teaching — 
elementary  and  high  school  positions,  super- 
vision, normal  school  and  university  instruc- 
torships, — extension  work,  social  work,  busi- 
ness, hospital  dietitians,  writing,  and  home- 
making  as  a  profession.  The  Department 
of  Home  Economics  will  be  glad  to  send 
copies  of  the  leaflet  to  any  one  interested. 

At  the  Pageant  of  Progress  Exposition 
to  be  held  on  the  Municipal  Pier,  Chicago, 
July  30  to  August  14,  Mrs.  Minna 
Schmidt,  who  has  studied  the  history  of  dress 
in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  will  illustrate  the 
development  of  various  styles  from  the  times 
of  the  early  Egyptians,  through  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Renaissance  periods,  up  to  the 
present  day  modes.  The  production  of  a 
garment  from  the  weaving  of  the  cloth  to 
the  cutting  and  sewing  of  it  will  be  one  of 
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the  features.  Models  will  be  exhibited  to 
point  out  why  modem  styles  are  popular  and 
serviceable. 

Progress  in  mechanical  inventions  and 
better  methods  in  education  and  household 
management  are  to  be  emphasised  in  the 
Pageant. 

Hie  educational  committee  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  Kinley,  President  of 
thfi  University  of  Illinob. 

An  International  Conference  on 
Child  Welfare  is  to  be  held  in  Brusseb, 
under  the  au^ices  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, July  18  to  21,  1921.  American 
participation  in  the  Conference  is  much 
desired  by  the  Belgian  Committee  on 
Oiganization.  The  discussions  will  take 
up  the  subjects  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 
and  Juvenile  Courts,  Abnormal  Children, 
Social  H3rgiene  of  Childhood,  and  War 
Orphans. 

The  New  England  Home  Economica 
Atsociation  held  its  annual  meeting,  May 
14,  at  Simmons  College.  Dr.  Martin 
Edwards'  address  upon  The  Preservation 
of  Health  in  Adult  Life  rounded  out  the 
year's  study  of  health. 

Dr.  Edwards  decribed  the  prevalent  ''fair 
to  middlin"  efficiency.  Health  means  100 
per  cent  efficiency  and  this  means  strength 
enough  for  the  job,  for  digestion,  for  recre- 
ation, and  a  surplus  for  the  inevitable  crises 
of  life.  Diet  and  posture  are  the  two  prime 
factors  which  govern  health.  Health  re- 
quires relaxation  but  not  necessarily  of 
long  duration.  "It  is  not  the  load  you 
carry  but  how  you  carry  it." 

The  business  meeting  followed  the  address. 
The  association  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
and  to  contribute  annually  to  the  Ellen  H. 
Richards  Fund. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  work  is  to  be 
The  Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  the 
Home. 

This  meeting  closed  a  most  active  and 
prosperous  year  for  the  association. 


Harvard  Unlveraity  is  offering  a  Course 
in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  July  5  to 
August  12.  Persons  desirous  of  worldng 
under  the  Federal  Board,  as  well  as  workers 
already  in  the  field,  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  more  successful  work,  will 
be  interested  in  the  course.  The  work  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women,  to  college 
graduates,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
obtained  a  college  degree. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
▼ersityi  will  give,  in  the  summer  session, 
a  course  in  problems  of  the  administrative 
dietitian,  dealing  with  organization  and 
equq>ment  of  diet  kitchens,  formula  rooms, 
main  kitchens  and  accessory  departments; 
administrative  duties  of  a  dietitian;  hospital 
routine  and  ethics;  dietetics  for  nurses; 
pupil  dietitian  training.  This  course  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Rena  S.  Eckman 
and  Eleanor  Wells. 

NOTES 

The  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion participated  in  the  ceremony  when  the 
National  Women's  Party  presented  to  Con- 
gress Adelaide  Johnson's  statue  of  the  three 
suffrage  pioneers,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Lucretia  Mott. 
Jane  Addams  presided  and  Speaker  GiDett 
accepted  the  statue  on  behalf  of  Congress. 
Eighty-five  national  women's  organizations 
and  those  of  six  foreign  countries,  besides  a 
number  of  local  associations,  were  repre- 
sented. The  Washbgton,  D.  C,  Home 
Economics  Association  and  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  werejointiy 
represented  in  the  ceremony  by  Anna  Ridi- 
aidson,  Emma  Jacobs,  and  Ethel  Ridgeway. 

Two  educational  moving  pictures  films 
which  serve  a  real  purpose  in  connection 
with  household  arts  are:  "Making  Soap", 
put  out  by  Kirkman's  Soap  Company;  and 
"Wash  Day",  by  the  Laundry  Board  of 
Trade,  711  Times  Building,  New  York  Gty. 
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VKe  Love  to  Make  Them! 

The  making  of  Dix-Make  Uniforms 
is  more  than  just  a  business  with  us — 
it  is  our  hobby  as  well. 

We  love  to  make  them!  We  would 
rather  make  these  severely  tailored,  yet 
sensible  and  becoming  Uniforms  than  the 
most  elaborate  of  gowns.  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  Nurse's  Uniform  which 
al^vays  held  to  us  a  strong  appeal. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  put 
so  much  care  and  thought  and  pride  in 
producing  each  and  every  Dix  Uniform? 
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No.  400 

The  authorised  government 
uniform  during  the  war. 

Of  superior  quality  Dixie 
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sius.  / 

Price  ^"^to"^  $5.00 

Other  5?J3 'to  $3.50 
HENRY  A.  DIX  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dix  BuUding  New  York  City 
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Sold   and    recommended   by  leading 
Department  Stores  all  over  the  country. 

List  of  Dealers  and  catalogue  No.  23 
gladly  sent  on  request. 
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Educational  and  Technical  Furniture  for  Phyaicg,  Chemistry,  Agriculture, 

Biology,  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art 


The  building  of  laboratory  furniture  is  as 
much  an  art  as  a  science.  The  Wiese  Lab- 
oratory Furniture  Company,  engineers  and 
builders,  with  their  25  years  of  experience 
are  well  qualified  to  plan  the  furniture  for 
your  laboratories  in  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  or 
agriculture.  Standard  designs  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  Special  design  orders 
promptly  filled.  Our  expert  engineering 
department  is  at  your  service  in  planning 
your  laboratory  requirements. 

Ask  for  catalog  23 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AT  ILLINOIS^ 

EUGENE  DAVENPORT 

Viee-PresidefU,  University  of  Illinois 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  United 
States  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  problems  of  home  and  homemakiog. 
So  well  did  the  early  attempts  succeed  that  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity married  the  professor,  and  so  small  was  the  outfit  that  this  wedding 
ceremony  closed  out  the  enterprise,  whereby  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject of  home  economics  went  into  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  It 
was  revived  after  many  years  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Isabel  Bevier,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  University  on  April  18, 1900 
— ^an  excellent  beginning  for  the  twentieth  century. 

There  was  much  discussion  about  an  appropriate  name.  Professor 
Bevier,  I  remember,  felt  that  the  need  of  the  times  was  for  something 
which  might  be  called  "Applied  Science  for  Women "  but  the  demand  was 
for  instruction  in  homemaking,  and  the  choosing  of  the  term  "House- 
hold Science'^  for  the  name  of  the  department  was,  all  things  considered, 
entirely  logical.  As  in  many  other  new  enterprises,  much  time  and 
energy  were  e2q>ended,  if  not  wasted,  over  the  country  in  the  discussion 
of  mere  nomenclature,  and  the  term  "Domestic  Science"  settled  down 
upon  us,  particularly  in  the  high  schools,  as  a  kind  of  permanent  name  for 
this  latest  adventure  along  academic  lines.  Still  later,  further  attention 
was  given  to  the  much  debated  subject,  this  time  the  idea  of  econom- 
ics being  emphasized,  and  Illinois  followed  the  custom  of  most  colleges 
in  adopting  the  new  name  of  "Home  Economics,''  by  which  the  subject 
has  latterly  been  known. 

1  Presented  at  the  Recogmtion  Service  in  honor  of  Professor  Isabel  Bevier,  May  26, 1921. 
Professor  Bevier  retires  this  year  from  her  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Whatever  the  name,  the  subject  matter  of  study  covers  those  three 
great  fimdamentals  of  civilized  society^ — ^food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Naturally  at  Illinois  as  elsewhere,  the  earliest  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  food,  more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  proper  maintenance 
of  the  human  body.  The  study  of  clothing  came  later,  but  with  regard 
to  shelter,  we  have  as  yet  hardly  made  a  beginning. 

Chemistry  having  been  a  leading  science  in  this  great  field,  as  in  agri- 
culture, it  was  more  than  natural,  indeed  it  was  quite  necessary,  to 
employ  this  great  science  in  the  earliest  stages  of  exploration;  but  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  not  only  chemistry  but  physics  and 
physiology  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  food  question,  if  not  also  of  clothing. 
Later  on,  the  subject  of  expending  family  income  began  to  bulk  large  in 
the  study  and  teaching  of  this  great  subject.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the 
question  of  good  taste,  as  expressed  in  design  and  decoration,  even  of  our 
tables,  came  into  proper  prominence;  and  the  department  has  expended 
no  little  energy  and  careful  thought  in  the  attempt  to  establish  these 
fimdamentals  upon  a  foimdation  of  good  taste. 

Finally,  this  department  has  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  the  fact 
that  all  these  subjects  are  distinctly  humanistic  and  involve  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  that  quality  known  as  the  human  equation.  For  that 
reason  the  teachings  of  the  department  have  been  in  the  concrete  rather 
than  in  the  abstract,  always  with  the  definite  purpose  of  making  its  appeal 
to  the  better  side  of  humanity  in  its  domestic  relations. 

From  the  very  first,  the  department  has  been  keenly  conscious  of  its 
objective.  If  it  had  been  established  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  training 
women  for  professional  careers,  I  presume  the  subject  matter  would  have 
been  somewhat  differently  treated,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  a  differ- 
ent set  of  results  would  have  been  accomplished.  However,  while  the 
department  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  himtian  element  and  of  the  basic 
fact  that  it  deals  with  himtian  beings,  yet  it  has  constantly  kept  in  mind 
the  thought  of  himian  beings  in  the  home  relation,  and  its  great  pur- 
pose has  always  been  to  improve  the  home,  either  directly  through  the 
training  of  housekeepers  or  indirectly  through  the  training  of  teachers. 

It  is  my  abiding  opinion  that  this  fact  lies  very  close  to  the  foimdation 
of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  the  career  of  Professor 
Bevier  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Much  as  she  has  been  interested 
in  her  girls,  and  assiduously  as  she  has  labored  to  find  them  positions, 
after  all,  the  one  purpose  always  in  mind  as  the  final  goal  of  all  that  might 
be  said  and  done  and  taught  was  nothing  less  than  the  American  home. 
For  her  ability  always  to  keep  this  in  mind  amidst  all  the  strain  and 
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stress  of  pioneer  endeavor,  the  country  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude 
above  that  which  is  owing  to  most  women.  She  has  had  her  asso- 
ciates and  her  co-laborers,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  many  have 
achieved  much  in  this  most  useful  field,  but  among  them  all  no  name 
stands  higher  for  the  great  objective  than  that  of  the  woman  we  honor 
today. 

The  objective  being  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  department,  its  service 
to  the  University  became  almost  a  matter  of  inference.  Clearly,  if 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  department  had  been  to  develop  professional 
courses,  it  could  never  have  appealed  to  the  great  mass  of  women  students 
of  the  University  nor  would  it  have  had  the  direct  contact  with  home- 
making  which  it  has  all  along  enjoyed.  Because  of  this  objective  the 
purpose  has  been  to  make  the  appeal  to  all  classes  of  university  women 
seeking  a  higher  education.  Ite  courses  have  therefore  been  outlined 
and  conducted  with  a  double  purpose  in  mind:  First,  the  presenting  of 
home  economics  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  and  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  coiurses  leading  to  a  profession  in  teaching,  dietetics,  and  cafe- 
teria management. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  existence  of  this  department,  there 
has  come  into  its  service  in  one  way  or  another  no  fewer  than  72  individual 
members  of  the  faculty,  55  of  whom  have  belonged  to  the  instructional 
staff,  serving  it  throughout  the  academic  year.  This  faculty  has  been 
drawn  from  many  institutions  and  has  represented  the  best  thought  of 
many  people.  It  has  served  faithfully  and  loyally  with  results  which  I 
am  sure  are  extremely  gratifying. 

The  first  five  graduating  classes,  begiiming  with  that  of  1903,  num- 
bered, respectively,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  9;  after  this  the  number  rapidly  in- 
creased, reaching  94  in  1918,  but  dropping  somewhat  for  the  last  two 
years,  imder  the  influence  of  war  conditions.  The  total  number  is  630, 
of  whom  190  are  married,  228  are  teaching,  14  are  cafeteria  directors,  26 
are  dietitians,  a  considerable  number  are  widely  scattered  in  various  lines 
of  work,  and  14  have  passed  beyond. 

The  total  nimiber  of  students  coming  under  the  instruction  of  this 
staff  for  the  last  21  years  is  approximately  5000.  The  number  registered 
for  the  current  year  is  560,  of  whom  about  80  per  cent  are  majoring  in 
home  economics,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  representing  that  group  of 
young  women  whose  chief  interest  is  in  other  lines  and  yet  who  desire 
some  touch  with  this  great  subject  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

If  efforts  are  to  be  judged  by  their  results,  whether  in  respect  to  aliunnae 
or  the  present  registration  of  imdergraduate  students,  it  is  not  too  much 
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to  say  that  the  purposes  of  this  dq>artment  have  been  in  the  main  accom- 
plished, by  which  is  meant  that  the  department  has  trained  hundreds  of 
competent  executives  and  teachers  without  such  exclusive  attention  to 
the  professional  as  to  break  the  contact  with  that  great  mass  of  university 
women  who  are  to  become,  not  teachers  or  professionals  of  any  kind,  but 
the  heads  of  American  homes.  To  achieve  this  double  purpose  has  been 
the  great  ambition  of  the  department,  in  which  it  has  eminently  suc- 
ceeded. 

Naturally,  when  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  we  seek  the 
individual  whose  leadership  has  blazed  the  way,  realizing  wdl  that  in 
all  great  work  there  is  somewhere  in  the  enterprise  a  genius  and  a  guiding 
hand.    In  this  case  the  individual  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Professor  Bevier  has  given  her  life  unsparingly  to  the  development  and 
conduct,  day  by  day,  of  this  department.  The  field  was  almost  entirdy 
new  as  a  imiversity  subject.  People  in  general  have  only  now  begun  to 
realize  that  the  great  btisiness  of  housdceeping  rests  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples if  only  they  can  be  discovered  and  brought  out.  There  was 
naturally  much  impatience  twenty  years  ago  at  what  appeared  to  be  slow 
progress.  There  was  much  demand  for  the  doing  of  impossible  things,  and 
here,  as  in  many  cases,  it  was  the  friends  of  the  movement  who  in  some 
respects  made  progress  difficult  by  expecting  of  the  department  what  it 
could  not  render  without  entirely  setting  aside  its  university  objective. 

If  it  had  yielded  to  pressure  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  not 
now  have,  as  we  do  have,  strong  and  well  developed  departments  of  home 
economics  in  hundreds  of  high  schools  in  the  country.  Realizing  the 
significance  of  a  imiversity  department  in  home  economics  as  compared 
with  a  high  school  department.  Professor  Bevier  set  her  face  strenuously 
to  the  development  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  would  produce  perma- 
nent results. 

It  was  decidedly  pioneer  work  for  Professor  Bevier  and  her  co-laborers. 
Here  she  was  hard  at  work  making  bricks  both  with  and  without  straw. 
In  other  places  other  pioneers  were  dreaming  and  working,  succeeding 
and  failing,  each  trying  as  best  she  could  to  solve  the  problem  of  her 
institution  and  locality,  but  each  was  practically  working  alone  for  the 
study  was  not  understood  in  university  circles,  even  being  considered,  in 
many  places,  as  an  academic  joke. 

In  many  ways  these  good  women  did  not  have  even  a  fair  chance.  For 
example,  when  a  well  trained  professor  is  greeted  in  the  morning  by  her 
associates  with   the  threadbare  question,  "Have  you  got  the  dishes 
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washed?"  it  is  not  the  sort  of  inspiration  needed  to  develop  a  great  new 
subject.  In  those  early  days  the  most  common  allusion  to  a  home 
economics  department  was  as  a  matrimonial  factory,  a  challenge  which 
was  immediately  accepted  by  this  department,  which  undertook  to 
justify  its  line  of  work  on  the  broad  basis  of  homemaking.  By  attending 
strictly  to  its  business  and  by  getting  results,  this  department  has  slowly 
but  siurely  justified  itself,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  student  body  and 
of  the  public,  but  of  the  faculty  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  present  no  department  of  the 
University  enjoys  more  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  institution  than 
does  the  department  of  home  economics.  To  say  that  this  gratifying 
achievement  is  mainly  the  work  of  one  person  is  perhaps  putting  it  too 
strongly  because  Professor  Bevier  has  had  many  able  and  loyal  associates 
within  the  department  and  in  kindred  departments.  But  even  so,  the 
difficult  task  of  choosing  between  alternative  courses,  of  deciding  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  what  to  undertake  and  what  to  let  alone — 
this  great  task  has  rested  almost  entirely  with  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  there  have  been  few  to  help  her,  not  from  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  avoid  responsibility,  but  from  sheer  inability  to 
function  efficiently  in  this  great  subject.  Her  nearest  associates  in 
administrative  circles  have  been  obliged  to  rest  content  with  standing  on 
the  side  lines,  dropping  here  and  there  a  word  of  encouragement  but 
realizing  all  the  time  that  their  real  service  was  of  slight  accoimt.  All  in 
all,  therefore,  whatever  success  we  have  achieved  in  this  University  in  the 
development  of  home  economics  must  go,  so  far  as  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, exclusively  to  the  one  whom  we  honor  today. 

She  has  not  only  been  a  force  in  the  development  of  her  chosen  subject 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  she  has  been  a  national  figure  as  well. 
She  has  been  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  young  women  who  have  been 
so  f  ortimate  as  to  come  under  her  influence,  and  she  has  been  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  University. 

We  coimt  it  fortunate  for  those  who  may  come  and  go  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  fortunate  indeed  for  those  who  sojourn  here  that  so*  excellent  a 
portrait  of  so  lovely  a  character  shall  be  left  among  us  as  almost  a  speaking 
remembrance  of  her  who  so  long  labored  that  others  might  live  better 
lives.  We  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  the  alumnae  of  this  department  for 
their  labor  of  love  in  bringing  this  portrait  into  existence  and  hanging  it 
upon  the  walls  where  it  may  meet  and  greet  with  its  inviting  smile  the 
thousands  who  come  afterward. 
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PRACTICAL  TEACHING  OF  TEXTILES   IN  fflGH   SCHOOLS 

GRACE  G.  DENNY 
UniwsUy  of  WashmgUrt^t  SeaUU 

For  high  school  textile  work,  the  teacher  can  well  afford  to  forget 
manufacturing  processes  and  historical  phases  of  the  textile  industry. 
If  she  will  look  about  her  in  any  class  room,  she  will  find  enough  textile 
material  for  a  series  of  interesting  lessons  more  practical  and  more 
immediately  usable  than  can  be  gained  by  the  text  book  approach. 

Take,  for  example,  the  wool  fabrics  represented  in  the  coats,  suits,  and 
dresses  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  A  variety  of  introductions  may  be 
made  to  the  subject  of  wool.  Any  approach  which  is  immediate  and 
natural  will  catch  the  girl 's  interest  at  once. 

Following  are  three  suggested  lines  of  study  growing  out  of  the  wool 
clothing  foimd  in  class: 

One  Method  of  Approach 

Identify  wool  materiak:    Those  found  in  dass.    Those  known  at  home. 

Contest  to  see  who  knows  the  most  wool  materials:  Pupils  bring  samples 
from  scrap  bag  at  home.  Moimt  a  sample  of  each  and  place  before  the  class, 
or  wear  a  garment  showing  a  kind  of  cloth. 

Practical  quiz  on  fabrics:  Pass  around  samples  (numbered)  with  no  infor- 
mation. Pupils  write  down,  opposite  nimiber,  the  name,  width,  composition, 
(all  or  part  wool),  weave,  or  whatever  facts  studied. 

Compare  fabrics:  Give  characteristics — good  or  bad  points;  e.g.,  velour 
catches  lint,  French  serge  wears  shiny,  broadcloth  with  nap  pressed  one  way 
requires  more  material  for  cutting. 

Comp^e  cost:  Include  width  and  length  of  wear.  Compare  similar 
materials,  as  albatross,  challis,  cashmere,  or  serge,  cheviot,  tricotine. 

Study  wool  and  cotton  mixtures:  If  an  example  of  this  kind  is  shown,  find 
other  materials,  as  brilliantine,  cotton  warp  baby  flannel,  shepherd  check 
mixtures,  viyella  flannel.  Test  by  burning  yams  raveled  out  of  cloth.  Test 
by  boiling  in  household  lye.  When  are  cotton  mixtures  desirable?  As  in 
children's  dresses  and  blankets.  When  are  cotton  mixtures  undesirable? 
As  in  cotton  warp  serge.  Why  is  wool  warm?  Why  docs  wool  not  wrinkle 
like  cotton?    Why  does  wool  shrink  (borrow  microscope  and  show  fibers). 

A  Second  Suggestion 

ClotUng  budget  (collect  data  in  dass) :  Cost  of  dresses  and  coats.  Length 
of  wear.    Plan  a  budget  on  two  or  three  year  basis. 
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Discuss  bu3diig  of  coats  and  dresses:  Ready-made  vs.  homemade.  Does 
it  pay  to  buy  high  grade  garments  that  wear  longer?  Materials,  what 
to  expect  of  them.  Colors  and  textures.  Style  or  lines,  becomingness. 
Trimming. 

Possible  shopping  excursion:  Someone  is  to  buy  cloth  or  garment.  Let 
class  make  study  of  garment  or  cloth  at  store. 

Care  of  garments  (demonstrate  with  actual  garments) :  Pressing — extreme 
heat  harmful  to  wool  and  silk.  Brushing.  Sponging.  Hanging  up.  Dress 
covers.  Protection  from  moths.  Removal  of  spots — ^acid  stain  from  chemistry 
laboratory  (neutralize),  grease  spots,  paint  spots,  ink  spots.  Remove  actual 
stains  in  laboratory  or  class  room. 

Removal  of  shine  from  French  serge:  Demonstrate.  Explain  cause  of 
shine.    Explain  worsted  yam  and  cloth. 

Washing  sweaters  or  infant's  wool  clothing:  Demonstrate  in  laboratory, 
or  discuss  it,  have  it  done  at  home  and  result  brought  in.  Explanation  of 
shrinking.    Proper  method  for  washing  woolens. 

Mending  and  repairs :  Patch  (if  one  is  needed) .  Dam  (with  yam  from  doth 
or  human  hair).  Use  of  mending  tissue.  Sewing  on  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  general  repairing  needed  on  actual  garments.  Have  a  day  for  putting 
clothes  in  order.    Bring  garments  from  home. 

A  Third  Possible  Plan 

Where  do  our  clothes  come  from?  Store,  factory,  mill,  sheep  ranch.  Local 
store  or  mail  order  house. 

Clothing  factories — ^New  York,  Chicago,  Buffalo.    Conditions  in  factories. 

Cloth  mills — Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts.  Local 
western  mills — Oregon,  Washington.    If  near  a  mill,  plan  to  visit  it. 

Sheep  growing — Australia,  South  America,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Washington,  California.  If  in  sheep-growing  region,  get  facts  about 
local  industry.  Where  are  fleeces  sent?  Why  grow  sheep  for  mutton  and 
use  wool  as  by-product?    What  is  heavy  shrinking  wool? 

Kinds  of  wool — Short,  kinky,  long,  smooth.  Hair — ^mohair  from  Angora 
goat,  camel's  hair. 

Kinds  of  wool  cloth.  Why  the  difference  between  challis  and  tweed,  gaber- 
dine and  mackinaw  cloth?    What  is  shoddy?    Where  is  it  used?    Why? 

Collect  pictures  (magazines,  papers,  books — ^The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine is  excellent)  showing  countries  or  cities  where  wool  is  grown  or  manufac- 
tured.   Let  any  member  of  the  class  bring  in  things  of  interest  on  the  subject. 

Store  exhibits:  Ask  merchant  to  write  for  exhibits  showing  grades  of  wool 
and  processes  of  manufacture  to  make  window  display.  Let  pupils  study 
material. 
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Likewise,  one  might  take  cotton  goods  used  in  sewing  classes  and  dis- 
cuss the  above  phases  and  many  others  which  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  Suppose  the  cooking  laboratory  needs  a  supply  of  towels. 
Why  not  make  use  of  this  opportimity  to  teach  a  real  lesson  in  shopping? 
Let  a  group  of  girls  plan  with  the  amount  allowed  what  kind  of  towels  and 
how  many  shall  be  purchased.  They  may  do  the  bujdng,  hemming, 
marking,  and  laundering.  To  do  this,  they  must  know  what  is  in  the 
market  and  whether  buck,  crash,  or  glass  towelling  will  best  suit  their 
purpose.  The  pocketbook  will  decide  between  cotton  and  linen.  At 
the  store,  they  will  find  two  or  three  qualities  from  which  they  must 
choose.  This  choice  calls  for  exercise  of  judgment.  Is  there  a  difference 
in  absorbing  power,  wearing  quality  (which  means  withstanding  the 
attacks  of  the  laundry)?  To  purchase  towels  intelligently,  the  girls 
should  know  the  relative  value  of  cotton,  linen,  and  imion  fabrics,  the 
relative  strength  of  crash  (plain  weave)  and  buck  (fancy  weave),  the 
relative  absorbing  power  of  honeycomb,  buck,  terry,  crash.  They 
should  be  able  to  detect  an  excessive  amoimt  of  dressing.  The  question 
of  buying  toweling  by  the  yard  or  the  made-up  towels  may  have  to  be 
settled. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  the  merchant  to  give 
the  girls  an  actual  lesson  in  shopping?  After  all,  this  is  our  purpose  in 
teaching  textiles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  "Should  textiles  be  taught  in  high 
school"?  Our  aim  is  to  train  for  actual  homemaking.  Does  the  home- 
maker  think  of  her  duties  as  dietetics,  textiles,  Ixousehold  management, 
budget  making?  If  we  ask  ourselves  'What  does  the  homemaker  need 
to  know  about  textiles?",  the  answer  will  eliminate  much  that  is  in  our 
text  books.  As  intimated  above,  the  project  method  does  away  with 
formality.  It  deals  with  existing  circumstances  as  the  actual  home- 
maker  must  do.  This  approach  to  the  subject  will  doubtless  win  greater 
approval  from  the  mothers  of  high  school  girls.  But  many  a  teacher  will 
protest  that  facts  will  be  omitted  and  there  will  be  no  unifonnity  in  teach- 
ing. What  if  facts  are  omitted?  Unless  they  serve  to  make  the  girls 
better  purchasers,  they  are  not  useful  here.  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
textile  teaching  standardized.  It  should  be  spontaneous  and  grow  out 
of  the  local  need. 

Suppose  the  dining-room  or  the  girls'  rest  room  at  school  needs  ftur- 
nishing,  or  that  some  mother  will  allow  the  class  to  plan  the  furnishings 
for  a  room  in  her  home  on  a  certain  sum.    This  is  real  home  furnishing. 
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It  is  exciting  to  learn  about  rugs  and  curtains,  color  and  design,  when  one 
can  actually  carry  out  her  own  ideas.  There  is  not  only  the  study  in 
books,  magazines,  and  stores,  and  the  actual  buying,  but  there  is  the 
making  and  hanging  of  curtains,  making  pillows,  table  covers  or  couch 
covers,  and,  finally,  the  report. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  child  care,  a  complete  layette  may  be 
made  for  a  hospital  baby  or  a  small  brother  or  sister.  Here  is  not 
only  an  acquaintance  with  many  materials  (knitted  goods,  flannel, 
nainsook,  batiste,  albatross,  eiderdown,  birdseye)  but  an  appreciation 
of  dainty  stitches  and  design,  a  study  of  costs  and  care  of  clothing — ^all 
related  to  a  real,  live  baby. 

These  are  merely  a  few  suggestions  showing  the  way  this  snowball  of 
interest  will  grow,  provided  it  starts  rolling  near  home. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  a  high  school  girl  entirely  indifferent 
to  her  own  clothes.  If  she  cares  about  her  appearance,  she  cares  about 
her  clothes.  Her  clothes  are  made  of  cloth  (exception  leather).  Like- 
wise, every  normal  girl  cares  about  having  the  house  beautiful;  her 
mother's  home  where  she  receives  company,  and,  most  of  all,  her  own 
future  home.  She  wants  it  attractive  and  to  accomplish  this,  she  must 
know  how  to  get  the  most  for  her  money.  House  furnishings  consist 
largely  of  textile  fabrics,  as  bedding,  table  linen,  towels,  rugs,  hangings. 

Here  is  the  motive,  the  interest  is  easily  aroused.  The  teaching 
material  is  at  hand ! 

Methods  and  Teaching  Agencies 

Get  acquainted  with  local  merchants.    They  will  want  to  cooperate. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  mothers.  They  will  share  their  scrap  bags  with 
your  classes. 

Bring  examples  of  your  own  clothing  or  room  furnishings  to  class.  Collect 
good  examples  of  table  runners,  pillows,  pottery,  pictures,  which  you  may  show 
to  classes. 

Secure  films  showing  manufacture  of  textiles  or  clothing. 

Mount  pictures  of  interest.  Place  on  bulletin  board.  Use  in  connection 
with  subject  being  discussed. 

Borrow  ready-made  garments  from  stores. 

Have  class  excursions  to  stores  and  homes. 

Compare  (where  possible)  new  and  washed  or  worn  fabrics,  as  towels,  hand- 
kerchiefs, table  linen,  hosiery. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  FARM  HOMES» 

ILENA  M.  BAILEY  AND  MELISSA  FAItBELL  SNVDEK 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  United  StaUs  Departm^ni  of  Agriculiure 

The  survey  on  which  the  following  article  is  based  was  planned  pri- 
marily as  an  aid  in  developing  methods  of  extension  work  in  the  North 
and  West.  The  findings  include  much  valuable  information  regarding 
the  character  and  equipment  of  typical  farm  homes,  the  kind  and  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  the  farm  housekeepers,  and  the  relation  of  the 
farm  home  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Since  these  subjects  are  now 
receiving  wide  discussion,  a  siunmary  of  this  part  of  the  survey  is  here 
published  as  a  contribution  to  the  definite  information  on  which  must 
be  based  any  satisfactory  solution  of  farm  home  problems.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  entirely  comparable  studies  of  city  homes  are 
available. 

St.  Joseph  County  in  southern  Michigan  was  chosen  for  this  survey 
because,  in  the  prevalence  of  diversified  farming,  in  the  proportion  of 
tenant  far  ners  to  owners,  and  in  various  other  conditions,  it  was  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  twelve  North  Central 
States  within  which  resides  about  one-third  of  our  farming  population. 

The  towns,  none  of  which  has  a  population  of  much  more  than  6000, 
are  connected  by  good  gravel  roads,  and  five  railroads  cross  the  county, 
giving  easy  access  to  several  cities.  Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  are  all  easily  reached  by  rail  within 
2§  hours.  The  country  is  gently  rolling  and  varied  by  many  bits  of 
woodland  and  by  numerous  small  lakes,  whose  shores  are  lined  with 
resorts  and  cottages.  The  principal  crops  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
and  beans.  Special  crops  are  produced,  such  as  fruits  on  the  rough  land, 
potatoes  in  sandy  soil,  and  mints  on  the  large  marshes. 

The  areas  surveyed  were  near  the  towns  of  Colon,  Centreville,  and 
Three  Rivers.  Each  of  the  91  farms  in  the  selected  areas  was  visited. 
The  questions  asked  covered  the  general  character  of  the  farm,  the  make- 
up of  the  family,  and  the  following  phases  of  farm  home  life:  the  house 
and  its  equipment,  household  labor,  social  life,  and  economic  conditions. 
Data  were  also  gathered  regarding  those  phases  of  farm  work  which  most 
directly  affect  either  the  food  supply  of  the  farm,  or  the  work  of  farm 
housekeepers. 

'This  survey  was  made  in  St.  Joseph's  County,  Mich.,  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
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All  the  wemen  interviewed  spoke  English  easily.  With  possibly  two 
exceptions  all  were  native-bom,  though  the  surnames  indicate  that  one- 
third  of  the  families  were  of  German  descent. 

The  farms  ranged  in  size  from  3  to  400  acres,  with  an  average  of  115 
acres,  of  which  an  average  of  97  were  under  cultivation.  Except  for  a 
few  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  diversified  farming  was  the  rule  in  the  areas 
studied. 

There  were  72  owners  and  19  tenants  among  the  farms  studied.  The 
records  do  not  indicate  any  noteworthy  diflFerences  between  the  two 
groups,  save  that,  as  usual,  the  tenant  farms  averaged  larger  than  those 
worked  by  the  owners. 

Because  the  length  of  tenure  of  a  farm  affects  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment that  can  wisely  be  made  on  a  farm  home,  data  were  collected  to 
show  the  length  of  time  the  families  stayed  in  one  community  and  on  one 
farm.  Fifty-two  per  cent  had  lived  in  their  present  community  25  years 
or  more,  8  per  cent  less  than  five  years,  and  2  per  cent  less  than  two 
years;  among  the  families  who  had  lived  from  2  to  5  years  in  one  com- 
munity, 25  per  cent  had  changed  farms,  and  this  percentage  was  found  to 
increase  gradually  as  the  length  of  time  the  families  had  been  in  the 
community  increased  until,  among  those  who  had  lived  there  over  25 
years,  75  per  cent  had  moved  from  one  farm  to  another.  Some  changes 
are,  of  course,  due  to  tenants  becoming  owners  and  to  marriages. 

Live  Stock,  All  of  the  farms  reported  cows;  less  than  three  were  kept 
on  21  per  cent  of  the  farms,  and  from  10  to  15  on  9  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  birds  in  the  flocks  of  poultry  was  78.  The  number  of 
young  birds  raised  per  year  varied  from  none  to  350,  with  an  average  of 
1 1 7  for  the  farms  reporting.  In  many  cases  the  need  of  better  methods  in 
the  care  of  poultry  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  birds  raised 
was  much  smaller  than  the  number  hatched. 

Orchards.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  farms  reported  orchards,  some 
for  home  supplies  only,  others  for  both  home  and  commercial  use.  Apple 
trees  predominated  but  there  were  also  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and  plum 
trees  in  the  home  orchard.  Families  having  no  orchards  purchased  fruit 
for  home  use  or  had  it  given  to  them  by  their  neighbors.  All  the  families 
seemed  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  fresh  fruit  and  preserves.  Whether 
it  is  worth  while  for  the  farm  wife  to  use  valuable  time  and  energy  in  try- 
ing to  put  up  the  poor  fruit  produced  by  such  dying  and  untrimmed  trees 
as  were  frequently  seen  along  the  roadsides  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  the 
fruit  from  a  good  orchard  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
farm  family. 
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Gardens.  Gardens  were  found  on  all  the  farms.  In  most  instances 
only  one  planting  was.  made  a  year  and  only  the  common  vegetables  were 
grown.  Three  farms  had  surplus  garden  products  to  sell.  In  general  the 
families  studied  did  not  appear  to  be  so  well  supplied  with  v^etables  as 
with  fruits. 

Grounds.  Notes  were  made  on  the  character  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  farm  houses  because  this  affects  both  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  house.  All  of  the  places  would  have  been 
improved  in  appearance  by  more  shrubs  and  vines  to  soften  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  house  and  to  screen  the  foundations  and  outbuildings. 
Most  of  the  houses  had  lawns  in  front,  but  in  a  few  cases  these  hadbeoi 
pastured  so  closely  by  farm  stock  that  there  was  no  grass  left.  Scarcely 
a  house  had  a  grassy  back  yard;  in  most  cases  the  soil  had  been  tramped 
bare  by  men  and  animals,  and  there  were  patches  where  it  was  kept 
saturated  by  the  waste  water  thrown  out  from  the  kitchen.  Under  such 
conditions  much  unnecessary  dirt  is  tracked  and  blown  into  the  house, 
and  the  work  of  cleaning  is  increased.  The  practical  and  esthetic  advan- 
tage of  well  kept  home  grounds  is  a  point  now  being  emphasized  in  the 
programs  and  campaigns  of  rural  home  clubs. 

General  character  of  houses.  With  possibly  three  exceptions,  all  the 
houses  were  painted  and  in  fair  condition.  Many  had  had  additions 
built  and  as  a  result  the  floors  and  roofs  were  on  different  levels.  Such 
irregularities  in  plans  and  levels  often  complicate  the  problem  of  install- 
ing drainage,  heating,  and  lifting  systems.  In  ov^  11  per  cent  of  the 
houses  in  this  study,  there  were  steps  between  the  dining  room  and  the 
kitchen.  The  disadvantages  of  such  differences  in  floor  level,  where 
there  is  much  passing,  is  obvious. 

The  nimiber  of  rooms  varied  from  4  to  15  with  an  average  of  8,  exclu- 
sive of  halls  and  bathrooms.  This  allows  an  average  of  one  person  to 
two  rooms,  whereas  in  city  surveys  the  average  is  one  or  even  two  persons 
per  room. 

One  third  used  the  same  room  as  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  19  per 
cent  of  those  who  reported  having  these  rooms  separate  ate  in  the  kitchen 
during  the  winter.  This  saved  labor  and  fuel  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pleasant  surroundings. 

Storage  facilities.  In  the  great  majority  of  houses  the  cellar  was  the 
chief  storage  place  for  fruits  and  vegetables  though  in  a  few  cases  they 
were  buried  in  the  ground.  Over  half  the  families  stored  meat  in  the 
cellar,  while  about  a  third  had  a  smoke-house  or  other  outside  building 
for  the  smoked  meats.    Eighty  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  provided  with 
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woodsheds,  1 1  per  cent  had  only  wood-piles,  while  in  6  per  cent  the  fire- 
wood was  kept  in  the  cellar.  The  distance  from  the  wood  supply  to  the 
kitchen  door  varied  from  2  to  120  feet,  with  an  average  of  18  feet.  When 
the  stove  was  across  the  kitchen  from  the  door,  as  it  frequently  was,  the 
actual  distance  for  carr3dng  the  wood  was  that  much  longer. 

Screens.  Rqports  on  the  screening  of  windows  and  doors  showed  that 
in  practically  all  the  houses  the  kitchen  windows  were  screened  and  in 
most  cases  also  the  other  windows  which  were  frequently  opened.  In 
63  houses  all  the  windows  were  at  least  partially  screened.  All  kitchen 
doors  were  screened  and  most  of  the  other  outer  doors.  Twenty-three 
houses  had  screened  porches. 

Lights.  Of  the  91  farm  homes,  80  used  ordinary  kerosene  lamps  and 
seven  acetylene  gas.  There  was  one  house  in  which  kerosene  with  mantle 
burners  was  used,  one  equipped  with  blau  gas,  one  with  a  gasoline  system, 
and  one  with  electricity  from  a  town  plant.  In  one  of  the  areas  studied 
electric  current  was  carried  past  eight  of  the  houses  but  was  not  used 
in  any  of  them.  It  could  probably  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in 
several  others  as  well. 

Arrangements  far  heating  and  cooking.  The  installation  of  better 
methods  of  heating  seemed  to  be  progressing  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
lifting,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  18  per  cent  of  the  houses  surveyed 
had  furnaces.  Of  this  number,  one-fourth  were  hot  water,  and  three- 
fourths  hot  air.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  houses  had  wood  stoves 
only,  14  per  cent  coal  stoves  only,  9  per  cent  both  kinds  of  stoves,  and  11 
per  cent  stoves  which  bum  either.  Four  homes  reported  the  use  of  oil 
heaters.  The  averge  number  of  heating  stoves  per  home  (excluding  the 
homes  heated  by  furnace)  was  1.69. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  housekeepers  used  wood  for  cooking,  12 
per  cent  wood  and  coal,  and  1  used  coal  alone.  Seventy-four  per  cent  also 
used  some  kind  of  oil  or  gas  stove;  over  half  of  these  burned  kerosene,  and 
about  one-fifth  gasoline.  Acetylene,  which  was  just  coming  into  use  in 
one  community,  was  used  for  cooking  by  two  hous^eepers. 

The  fact  that  for  most  of  the  farm  homes  wood  could  be  obtained  from 
the  farm  woodlot  probably  explains  why  so  many  farms  used  it  for  both 
heating  and  cooking. 

Water  supply  and  sewerage.  Driven  wells  were  found  on  89  per  cent 
of  these  farm  homes  and  open  or  dug  wells  on  the  remainder.  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent  reported  cisterns  also. 

In  all  but  four  cases  there  was  water  within  ten  feet  of  the  kitchen 
door  and  on  55  per  cent  of  the  farms  there  was  cistern  water  in  the  house. 
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In  all  cases  the  water  was  pumped  either  by  hand  or  by  power.  There 
were  33  farms  equipped  with  windmills  or  gasoline  motors,  but  only  10  of 
these  had  running  water  in  the  house.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
12  others  had  in  the  house  a  pump  with  soft  cistern  water. 

In  60  per  cent  of  the  houses  there  were  kitchen  sinks,  in  12  percent 
bathtubs,  in  7  per  cent  hot  water  boilers,  and  in  10  per  cent  water-closets. 
Seven  per  cent  had  separate  bath  rooms  equipped  with  tub,  hot  water, 
and  closet. 

A  septic  tank  or  cess  pool  was  found  in  22  per  cent,  leaving  78  per  cent 
in  which  waste  water  was  emptied  on  the  surface  of  the  back  yard. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  kitchen  sinks  drained  into  a  removable  pail. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses  used  privies  of  which  about  one-seventh 
had  removable  recqptacles  or  walled  vaults. 

Desire  far  modern  improvements.  The  term  "modem  improvements" 
was  used  to  cover  running  water,  hot  water,  set  bathtub,  some  S3rstem  of 
sewerage,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  furnace.  Only  2  of  the  91  houses 
visited  were  equipped  with  all  of  these;  26  had  some  and  needed  others; 
and,  in  4,  plans  had  already  been  made  for  installing  certain  ones.  All 
but  nine  of  the  housekeepers  visited  were  eager  for  improvements.  The 
form  most  generally  desired  was  a  good  lighting  system,  next  came  a 
furnace,  next  a  water  sjrstem,  next  a  bathtub,  and  last  sewerage.  A  con- 
siderable nimiber  also  wished  additions  and  repairs  to  the  house,  new  fur- 
nishings, and  other  conveniences.  From  the  answers  which  the  women 
gave  to  questions  about  modem  improvements  the  observer  was  con- 
vinced that  they  saw  the  advantages  but  did  not  know  what  practical 
steps  to  take  to  introduce  the  changes  into  their  particular  houses  with 
the  money  and  labor  which  they  could  command.  Permanentimprove- 
ments  were  less  likely  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  tenant  fanners  than  where 
the  families  owned  the  place  in  which  they  lived. 

Labor-saving  devices.  These  last  two  points  are  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  movable  conveniences  were  relatively  more  common  than  im- 
provements in  the  houses  themselves.  For  example,  67  per  cent  of 
these  farm  housekeepers  used  washing  machines,  and  43  per  cent  vacu- 
um cleaners,  14  per  cent  used  self -heated  irons,  11  per  cent  fireless 
cookers,  and  15  per  cent  refrigerators.  Telephones  were  installed  in 
49  per  cent  of  the  houses,  an  unusually  low  figure  for  such  districts,  and 
due  probably  to  a  disagreement  between  two  companies  operating  in  the 
neighborhood.  All  who  needed  chums  and  all  but  10  per  cent  of  those 
who  could  make  use  of  separators  had  them. 


^•^ 
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Size  and  character  of  families.  The  number  of  persons  making  up  a 
family  often  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  average  for  the  year  was 
4.1.  The  average  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  was  approxi- 
mately 1.1  per  family.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  families  included  no 
children,  and  25  per  cent  none  under  14  years  of  age;  about  36  per  cent 
had  only  one  child;  12  per  cent  had  four  or  more  children;  and  none 
had  more  than  six.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  children  were  under 
6  years  of  age,  and  about  40  per  cent  were  between  6  and  14. 

The  adults  in  the  family  frequently  included  married  children,  parents, 
or  other  elderly  relatives.  Nine  families  also  reported  boarders  for 
part  of  the  year.  These  were  usually  school-teachers  and  hired  hands 
who  were  boarded  for  the  landlord  or  neighbors.  The  hired  help  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  was  usually  lodged  and  fed  at  the  farm  home  when 
hired  by  the  month;  for  day  help,  dinners  or  diimers  and  suppers 
were  ordinarily  furnished. 

Health.  Although  1 1  per  cent  of  the  families  lost  no  time  and  reported 
no  expense  on  account  of  illness,  the  average  number  of  days  per  year  lost 
was  found  to  be  38.8  per  family,  or  10  days  per  person.  Nearly  40  per 
cent  of  this  was  among  elderly  persons  who  did  no  regular  farm  or  house- 
work; another  40  per  cent  among  the  workers,  and  20  per  cent  among  the 
children.  The  housekeepers  themselves  lost,  on  the  average,  8.3  days. 
No  account  was  kept  of  the  extra  help  hired  or  extra  work  performed  on 
account  of  illness.  In  the  few  instances  of  severe  illness  occurring  among 
these  families  the  patients  were  cared  for  in  hospitals.  The  annual 
money  loss  occasioned  by  illness  was  estimated  as  $31.20  per  family,  a 
sum  found  by  adding  the  cost  of  physician's  services  and  medicines  to 
the  money  value  of  time  lost  as  reckoned  at  current  wages  for  farm  hands 
and  hired  girls.  Had  physicians  been  consulted  often  in  chronic  cases, 
the  amount  would  have  been  much  larger,  as  the  days  of  illness  in  5  such 
cases  amounted  to  1241  in  a  year. 

H(msehold  help.  Among  the  wo6ien  questioned,  11  per  cent  had  no 
help  in  the  household  work,  69  per  cent  had  help  from  the  family,  10 
per  c^it  had  hired  help  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  10  per  cent 
for  a  month  or  less  during  the  busiest  season. 

Whenever  help  was  employed,  it  was  required  by  some  special  condi- 
tion, such  as  illness,  an  unusually  large  family,  or  extra  work.  In  none 
of  these  farm  homes  was  such  expense  incurred  as  a  matter  of  luxury. 
The  hired  girls  received,  in  addition  to  board  and  room,  weekly  wages 
var3dng  from  $2.25  to  $6.00,  and  averaging  $3.87.    Laundry  work  was 
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tisually  included  among  their  duties.  Women  hired  by  the  day  were  paid 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  help  received  from  members  of  the  family 
Varied  greatly.  Other  women  in  the  household  were  the  most  important 
and  most  continuous  source  of  such  assistance,  but  in  one-sixth  of  the 
farm  families  the  men  carried  wood  and  water,  turned  the  washing 
machine,  or  did  other  heavier  pieces  o(  work,  and  often  the  children 
aided  regularly,  especially  during  school  vacations.  The  returns  which 
a  housekeeper  secures  from  the  help  at  her  disposal  appear  from  these 
records  to  be  one  of  the  best  tests  of  her  ability  as  a  manager. 

Length  of  working  day.  The  only  feasible  method  of  measuring  the 
working  time  of  these  women  was  to  subtract  the  hours  spent  in  leisure 
and  for  personal  affairs  from  the  total  number  of  hours  between  getting 
up  and  going  to  bed.  Since  the  women  were  on  duty  when  meals  were 
being  served,  this  time  was  included  in  the  hours  of  work.  The  hour  of 
beginning  work  in  the  morning  varied  in  summer  from  4:00  to  7:00 
o'clock,  with  the  average  at  5:05  a.m.  In  the  winter  the  range  was 
from  5 :00  to  8:00  with  the  average  at  6: 17  a.  m.  The  hour  of  ending 
work  in  summer  was  from  6:00  to  10:00  o'clock  in  the  ev^iing,  with  the 
average  at  7:44  p.m.  Corresponding  hoiirs  for  winter  were  5 :00  to  10:00 
with  the  average  at  6:53  p.m.  The  average  length  of  the  working  day 
was  just  over  13  hours  in  siunmer  and  10  hours  in  winter,  or  1 1^  hours  for 
the  entire  year.  The  average  time  for  leisure  and  personal  affairs  was 
1^  hours  in  simmier  and  2^  hours  in  winter,  or  2  hours  a  day  for  the 
entire  year. 

Nineteen  of  the  91  women  reported  that  they  had  no  leisure  in  summer 
and  only  one  hour  of  free  time  daily,  on  the  average,  in  winter.  On  com- 
paring the  details  of  their  records  with  those  of  their  72  less  driven  neigh- 
bors, it  appears  that  the  differences  were  due  not  so  much  to  larger 
families,  more  small  children,  or  poorer  house  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment as  to  more  sickness  in  the  family,  more  sewing  done  at  home,  and 
especially  to  less  help,  both  from  the  family  and  hired,  and  also  to  helping 
more  with  the  dairy,  poultry,  field  work,  and  chores.  Of  coxirse,  the 
time  spent  at  table  or  sewing  does  not  represent  fatiguing  work,  and 
would  perhaps  be  considered  as  time  off  by  some  women,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  leave  the  housewife  free  from  immediate  res- 
ponsibility of  getting  a  certain  task  done.  It  cannot  be  a  desirable  con- 
dition in  which  one-fifth  of  the  women  in  a  community  say  there  is  no 
time  during  the  day  in  which  they  can  drop  this  active  responsibility. 
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Time  spent  on  special  kinds  of  work.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  study  the  distribution  of  the  housekeeper 's  time  among  all  the  phases 
of  her  work,  as  was  done  in  a  previous  study,'  but  in  the  present  case  this 
was  impossible  and  special  records  were  confined  to  dairy,  poultry,  gar- 
den, and  laundry  work.  Among  the  91  housekeq[>ers,  dairy  work  (in- 
cluding butter-making)  consumed,  on  the  average,  49  minutes  a  day, 
garden  work  21  minutes,  and  poultry  work  43  minutes.  Of  course, 
these  periods  were  much  longer  at  certain  sleasons,  such  as  the  hatching 
period  for  poultry,  but,  taking  the  year  through,  an  average  of  1  hoiurand 
52  minutes  a  day  was  spent  on  these  extra-household  activities.  Latm- 
dry  work  required  an  average  of  62  minutes  a  day  or  about  7  J  hours  a 
week.  With  the  average  working  day  11^  hours  long,  8^  hours  appear 
to  have  been  given  to  the  regular  household  tasks,  such  as  preparing  and 
serving  food,  keeping  the  housein  order,  caring  for  children,  and  mending, 
and  for  such  occasional  work  as  making  garments,  caring  for  the  sick^ 
and  helping  out  with  field  work  in  times  of  emergency. 

Social  and  community  life.  The  replies  to  questions  on  this  point 
indicate  that  few  of  the  women  made  much  systematic  effort  to  develop 
social  life  in  the  home  by  means  of  music,  games,  or  conversation  on 
subjects  of  general  interest.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  women  said  that 
some  time  was  spent  in  such  recreation,  usually  in  winter  evenings,  but 
the  impression  given  was  that  they  had  thought  little  of  its  significance 
as  a  means  of  making  the  home  life  more  interesting  and  attractive. 

There  was  considerable  social  intercourse  with  the  neighbors  and  the 
community.  A^ide  from  weekly  or  more  frequent  trips  to  town,  practi- 
cally all  the  women  exchanged  calls  with  their  neighbors,  the  visits 
received  averaging  about  one  in  3  or  4  days  and  those  paid  about  one  in 
9  days.  The  number  of  parties  attended  varied  from  none  to  35  a  year, 
with  an  average  of  three.  Picnics  were  less  popular,  averaging  only 
about  one  a  year,  though  three  women  went  to  about  eleven  each.  The 
average  attendance  at  "movies"  was  15  performances  a  year,  but  the 
figures  varied  with  the  locality.  The  largest  attendance  was  in  a  district 
where  there  was  a  commxmity  "movie"  in  which  the  local  people  were 
stockholders,  and  here  the  farm  women  attended,  on  the  average,  32  per- 
formances a  year.  In  another  district  where  there  was  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial motion-picture  house,  the  farm  women  attended  eight  times  a 
year.    The  average  number  of  lectures  attended  was  four,  and  nearly 
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half  of  the  women  reported  not  going  at  all.  This  was  often  due  to  a 
lack  of  lectures  to  attend.  On  the  average,  fann  women  were  away  from 
home  for  business  and  pleasure  3  times  a  weA. 

Another  form  of  social  life  is  furnished  by  societies  and  dubs.  In 
this  study,  attendance  at  a  particular  church  was  considered  as  member- 
ship in  an  organization.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  women  did  not 
belong  to  any  organization,  33  per  cent  belonged  to  one  only,  15  per  cent 
to  two,  and  30  to  threeormore,  one  woman  belonging  tb  seven.  The  most 
general  membership  was  in  church,  next  came  the  aid  society,  the  grange 
and  gleaners,  social  dubs,  women's  dubs,  lodges,  and  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations, such  as  sewing  dubs,  temperance  societies,  and  Red  Cross 
chapters. 

While  the  women  relied  readily  to  the  question  of  improvements  de- 
sired in  the  homes,  they  hesitated  when  asked  about  possible  community 
improvements.  Their  apparent  indifference  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
41  per  cent  replied  they  did  not  desire  any.  Six  others  said  th^  went  to 
town  for  their  sodal  life  and  so  were  not  interested  in  local  improvements, 
and  they  seemed  to  feel  no  more  responsibility  for  what  the  town  offered 
than  for  conditions  nearer  home.  Twenty-one  per  cent  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  and  better  social  life,  5  wishing  for  a  woman's  club  in 
addition  to  the  lodges  and  granges,  19  per  cent  felt  the  need  of  better 
roads,  although  not  half  this  number  had  automobiles.  Seventeen  per 
cent  wished  improvements  in  the  schools,  6  suggesting  better  buildings, 
4  better  teachers,  and  various  individuals  better  ventilation,  or  more 
attractive  appearance  in  the  buildings  or  grounds.  Only  two  mentioned 
the  advantages  of  consolidated  schools.  Seven  per  cent  wished  for 
church  improvements,  the  majority  of  these  desiring  a  church  building  of 
their  own  denomination  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  consolidated  church  were  even  further  from  their  vision  than 
those  of  a  consolidated  school.  Other  desires  were  for  more  attractive 
home  groimds,  a  community  house,  a  library,  a  community  laundry,  a 
rest  room  at  the  trading  center,  and  better  markets. 

Income  and  expendUures.  Few  families  kept  housdiold  accounts, 
and  exact  information  regarding  the  economic  conditions  of  the  families 
was  seldom  available.  In  no  case  did  a  housewife  use  accoimts  as  the 
basis  for  improving  her  household  management,  though  several  expressed 
satisfaction  in  knowing  exactly  how  much  money  had  been  received  for 
poultry  and  eggs  and  how  much  had  been  spent  for  food,  clothing,  and 
other  household  supplies.    Women  who  did  not  keep  accoimts  could 
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usually  tell  how  much  mon^  th^  spent  weekly  or  monthly  for  the 
different  articles  of  food;  they  could  also  tell  the  number  and  cost  of 
various  garments  purchased,  and  so  estimate  the  yearly  totals.  Only 
six  women  reported  having  a  separate  bank  accoimt  for  household  pur- 
poses, but  a  few  others  approved  of  such  an  arrangement. 

In  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  present  study  which  reported  on  the 
sale  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  the  income  from  these  sources 
was  considered  as  belonging  distinctly  to  the  home.  It  was  not  possible 
to  secure  exact  figures,  but  the  average  was  probably  about  $240  a  year, 
poultry  and  eggs  bringing  in  slightly  more  than  dairy  products.  Some 
women  said  the  poultry  and  egg  and  butter  money  always  paid  for  gro- 
ceries, others  that  it  also  bought  the  less  expensive  articles  of  clothing. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  the  average  amount  spent  annually 
for  food  was  $36  per  person,  or  $105  per  family.  Of  this,  about  14  per 
cent  went  for  meat,  32  per  cent  for  cereal  products,  8  per  cent  for  cooking 
and  table  fats,  18  per  cent  for  sugar,  21  per  cent  for  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
postum,  7  per  cent  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Only  a  few  families  bought 
all  their  meat,  but  the  majority  bought  what  beef  they  used.  Dairy  pro- 
ducts were  supplied  by  the  farm  except  that,  when  milk  or  cream  was  sold 
to  a  creamery,  butter  was  often  bought,  usually  at  the  creamery.  Wheat 
grown  on  the  1  rm  was  sometimes  exchanged  for  flour  at  the  local  mill. 
The  chief  vegetables  purchased  were  potatoes  and  canned  goods. 
Fruits  were  rarely  bought  except  for  canning. 

The  average  amoimt  spent  for  clothing  per  family  per  year  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $115.  The  average  amount  spent  per  person  was  about 
$32,  but  this  sum  varied  according  to  the  individuals,  being  $16  for 
children  under  6  years,  $38  for  children  from  6  to  14,  $46  for  children 
over  14,  $47  for  men,  and  $51  for  women.  A  detailed  study  of  the  records 
shows  that  whatever  the  total  sum  spent  by  the  family  for  clothing,  the 
amoimt  spent  per  person  tends  to  grow  smaller  as  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  family  increases.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  practice  of 
making  over  garments  for  children.  These  clothing  estimates  do  not 
include  the  value  of  the  time  spent  by  the  women  of  the  family  in  sewing. 
The  amount  paid  for  hired  sewing  was  very  small,  averaging  only  $4.55 
per  family  per  year. 

Estimates  for  the  cost  of  coal  and  wood  averaged  $39  (about  i  of  which 
was  for  coal) ,  and  $6  for  oil  which  was  used  about  equally  for  cooking  and 
lighting.  One  third  of  the  families  did  not  buy  wood,  as  this  was  fur- 
nished by  the  farm. 
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Other  expenditures  averaged  as  follows:  doctors  fees  and  medicines, 
$21;  reading  matter,  $9;  wages  of  hired  girl,  $6;  railway  fares,  $1.50. 

The  total  expenditures  of  these  farm  homes  as  thus  estimated  average 
about  $300,  or  $60  more  than  was  received  from  the  sale  of  poultry,  eggs, 
and  dairy  prodcts.  In  other  words,  80  per  cent  of  these  expenditures 
for  the  farm  family  were  met  by  the  extra  household  activities  of  the 
housekeq[>ers,  leaving  only  20  per  cent  to  be  contributed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  principal  products  of  the  farm. 

Such  figures  do  not  indicate  the  actual  value  of  the  supplies  used  by 
the  farm  families.  They  do  not,  for  example,  take  into  account  the  food 
and  wood  provided  by  the  farm,  the  cost  of  feed  for  poultry  and  cows,  the 
value  of  the  unpaid  time  given  to  making  clothing,  or  various  other  items 
which  must  be  considered  in  analyzing  the  contributions  made  by  the 
different  lines  of  work  to  the  farm  home.  They  do,  however,  indicate 
that  the  farm  housewives  make  a  large  contribution  to  the  economic 
support  of  the  family  as  well  as  to  its  comfort  and  well-being. 


POPULARIZING  FOOD  FACTS  IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

LUNCH  ROOM 

HELEN  FERRIS^ 

"We  must  devise  some  plan  by  which  we  can  call  attention  in  our 
lunch  room  to  the  importance  of  choosing  one 's  lunch  wisely.  Many  of 
the  limches  that  are  being  selected  are  far  from  wise. '' 

It  was  the  manager  of  a  large  department  store  who  was  speaking  to  a 
committee  called  together  to  consider  this  food  question.  At  once,  there 
was  an  objection. 

"You  can  never  make  people  eat  what  they  do  not  wish  to. " 

"No,  not  that.  But  can  we  not  attract  them  to  certain  dishes?  That 
is  the  way  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  some  plan  tried.  '* 

1  Miss  Ferris  was  for  six  years  connected  with  the  Educational  Department  at  John 
Wannamaker's.  She  is  the  author  of  ''Girls  Clubs"  and  "Producing  Amateur  Entertain- 
ments." 
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The  employees'  Iimch  room  was  large  and  commodious,  the  food 
served  cafeteria  style.  How  could  the  hundreds  of  women  and  girls,  men 
and  bo3rs  be  "attracted"  to  milk,  for  example,  instead  of  coffee,  if  they 
were  accustomed  to  coffee? 

That  was  the  problem :  to  make  some  plan  that  was  attractive.  The 
following  was  at  last  evolved. 

The  committee  decided  to  conduct  a  Food  Week  Campaign,  in  the 
lunch  room  itself.  Aroimd  the  walls,  were  to  be  hung  special  food  pos- 
ters. Practical,  informing  posters?  Yes,  but  posters  on  which  the 
scientific  information  would  be  given  in  the  advertising  department's 
most  sprightly  style,  with  clever  pictures  drawn  by  the  advertising  artists. 
In  this  poster  exhibit  was  to  be  included  a  display  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
food  pamphlets.  Beneath  these,  a  table  at  which  a  yoimg  woman  would 
take  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  wished  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
pamphlets. 

In  the  center  of  the  room,  there  was  to  be  a  table  especially  reserved 
for  a  "  diet  squad. "  These  were  to  be  ten  store  people  who  would  volim- 
teer  to  eat,  for  one  week,  the  lunches  selected  for  them.  An  important 
factor  here  was  that  each  one  of  the  diet  squad  was  to  receive  his  or  her 
lunches  free.  (No  trouble  in  securing  volunteers!)  The  Itmches  served 
to  the  squad  were  to  be  selected  for  them  by  a  dietitian,  all  dishes 
being  on  the  a  la  carte  menu  of  the  lunch  room. 

Most  important  of  all  was  to  be  the  daily  "special":  some  desirable 
dish  offered  at  a  reduced  rate.    Whoever  refused  a  bargain? 

It  was  decided,  also,  to  push  some  book  during  the  week.  The  book 
selected  was  "How  to  Live"  by  Fisher  and  Fisk.  Paper-bound  copies 
of  this  book  were  to  be  on  sale  in  the  lunch  room.  Other  copies  for 
which  people  could  "sign  up"  were  to  be  put  into  the  store  library. 
Food  week  started  auspiciously.  As  the  employees  entered  the  lunch 
room,  they  were  confronted  with  a  huge  sign: 

TraS  IS  FOOD  WEEK.    EAT  THE  SPECIALS.    THEY  ARE  CHEAP. 
TODAY— RICE.    AN  ENERGY-GIVING  FOOD 

RICE  IS  CHEAP.      RICE  IS  EASILY  COOKED.      RICE  IS  EASILY  DIGESTED. 

RICE  MAY  BE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  POTATOES 

The  price  was  also  posted;  the  reduction,  evident.  As  the  people 
went  into  the  lunch  room,  they  eagerly  read  the  posters.  The  foUowing 
give  an  idea  of  the  methods  of  presentation. 
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ENERGY 

EAT  FOR  ECONOMY 

EFFICIENCY 

EVERY  DAY  THIS  WEEK 

We  will  post  here 

A  SPECIAL 

because  it's 

'Specially  Good  pos  You  I 

CALORIES  1    CALORIES  I 

Do  You  Know  What  T^ey  Ake?? 
Ip  You  Don't  You  Should! 
Ip  You  Don't  You  Can 
Find  Out  in  Ouk  Discussion  Class. 


FREEI 


Sign  Below 


FREEH 


FREEIII 


U.    S.    Govzbnkent    Food    Pamphlets 
No  Home  Should  Be  Wrhout  TbemI 


WHY  SCORN  THE  HUMBLE  PRUNE? 

Eat  FkuitI 

Because  in  fruit  are  adds 

necessary  for 

HEALTH. 

Obey  that  impulse — Eat  Fruit  with  your 
lunch  every  day! 

TAKE YOUR TIME 

There  is  a  young  man  I  have  passed 

Who  has  hurried  through  meals  so  fast, 

But  he  says,  now,  3rou  know, 

*'Vd  better  go  slow, 

"For  I  want  my  digestion  to  last." 

MR.  GROUCH 

Comes  to  the  Table  Cxoss. 

Then 

He  Wondess  Why  He  Has  iNDioESTfONt 

Moral:  Do  not  GROUCH,  e^>ecially  at 

meals. 


A  spirit  of  jollity  at  once  spread  about.  The  pictures  of  Mr.  Grouch 
and  the  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry  were  most  amusing.  People  began  the 
first  day  to  sign  for  the  "free"  Government  pamphlets.  By  the  second 
and  third  lunch  hour  relays^  news  of  the  special  had  gone  aroimd  and  the 
consumption  of  rice  increased  above  the  average  daily  demand.  The 
diet  squad  was  a  center  of  attraction.  They  at  once  renamed  themselves 
"  The  Dietetic  Pioneers  "  and  solemnly  signed  a  pledge,  drawn  up  by  the 
manager,  ''not  to  do  any  surreptitious  nibbling  on  the  side." 

The  specials,  offered  at  reduced  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  week  were: 
com  meal  muffins;  milk;  apples  or  prunes;  fish  C'Eat  Fish!  Get  in  the 
Swim  ") ;  bean  soup  (''The  Bean  is  one  of  our  cheapest  and  most  valuable 
food-stuffs"). 

The  sale  of  items  suggested  for  the  diet  squad  menu  increased  as  the 
week  advanced.  Each  day's  diet  squad  menu  was  posted  beside  the 
general  menu  of  the  cafeteria,  with  posters  saying  why  each  article  of 
food  had  been  selected  by  the  dietitian.  The  day  the  com  meal  muffins 
were  on  sale,  the  supply  did  not  equal  the  demand  by  several  dozen. 

During  one  lunch  hour,  a  small  leaflet  (of  a  size  to  fit  into  a  pocket  or 
pocketbook)  was  distributed  to  all.  The  heading  was:  "One  Day  A 
Pretty  Girl  sat  Talking  to  a  Friend  in  the  Lunch  Room. "    The  conversa- 
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tion  naturally  centered  aroimd  the  question  of  a  good  complexion  and  how 
to  secure  it.  They  discussed  the  matter  of  limches,  and  decided  forth- 
with to  read,  "How  to  Live/'  The  demand  for  that  book  in  the  store 
library  at  once  made  itself  felt. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  dietetic  pioneers  submitted  the  following 
report: 

"After  a  week  of  dieting,  we  appear  to  be  in  good  health  and  not  too 
ravenously  himgry.  We  have  learned  many  things  about  the  choice  of 
food,  and  think  that  in  the  future  we  shall  all  choose  our  foods  more 
wisely.  We  have  been  interested  in  the  charts  and  the  pamphlets 
showing  the  food  values  of  vegetables,  meat,  and  fruit. 

"Each  one  of  us  is  sorry  that  the  week  is  over;  even  the  man  who  is 
used  to  having  coffee  every  lunch  time  will  say  on  Monday,  *I  wish  I 
were  back  at  the  table  with  the  dietetic  pioneers. '  '^ 

What  did  this  Food  Week  accomplish?  Results  in  such  an  experiment 
are  difficult  to  calculate.  The  committee  in  charge  felt  that  the  results 
in  this  instance  were  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  were  the  results  of  the 
posters,  the  posted  diet  squad  menus,  the  specials,  and  the  circulars. 
For  six  consecutive  days,  the  attention  of  hundreds  had  been  called  to 
the  importance  of  a  wise  selection  of  food,  to  the  relation  of  a  choice  of 
food  to  health.  "You  live  by  what  you  digest  not  by  what  you  eat.*' 
Results  of  this  kind  are  intangible.  Yet  we  of  today  have  a  firm  belief 
in  the  potency  of  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  the  publicity  that  is  based 
upon  scientific  fact.  (Witness  the  splendid  results  of  the  Child  Health 
Organization  with  its  popularized  scientific  methods.) 

The  other,  more  tangible  results  of  the  work  were  listed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  follows :  Over  seven  hundred  government  bulletins  were  sent 
for.  Many  purchased  copies  of  "How  to  Live. "  The  library  copies  of 
the  same  book  were  in  great  demand,  as  was  "Feeding  the  Family *'  by 
Rose.  A  small  discussion  group  of  twelve  met  regularly  until  every 
chapter  of  "How  to  Live"  had  been  discussed.  The  discussion  was  led 
by  a  teacher  of  the  store  school.  A  month  after  Food  Week,  the  director 
of  the  lunch  room  reported  that  the  demand  for  the  specials  was  still 
greater  than  the  demand  had  been  for  the  same  dishes  before  Food  Wed:, 
especially  for  com  meal  muffins.  The  dietetic  pioneers  continued  to 
bring  in  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  on  food.  This  showed  that,  in 
this  group  at  least,  a  definite  interest  in  food  values  had  been  aroused. 

The  committee  strongly  felt  that  the  real  dietetic  pioneers  were  the 
advertising  copy-writers  and  artists  who  had  so  colorfully  presented- 
food  facts. 
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STAND  BEHIND  THE  FESS  AMENDMENT 

A  bill  to  help  women  make  better  homes  for  children  and  grown-ups, 
yoimg  and  old — that  is  the  Fess  Home  Economics  Amendment.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  legislative  history  of  this  measure  shows  it  gradually  moving 
forward  to  its  place  as  a  law  on  the  nation 's  statutes. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  as  H.R.  12078 
on  January  26,  1920;  it  had  a  hearing  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  on  February  4,  1921;  and  was  re- 
introduced on  April  1 1  in  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
as  H.  R.  21  and  again  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
of  which  the  Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio  is  chairman. 

This  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  for  the  definite  purpose  oi 
considering  emergency  and  appropriation  measures,  matters  of  tariff  and 
taxation,  and  had  a  nervous  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the  coimtry 
should  enter  upon  no  legislation  entailing  great  outlay  of  money  unless 
such  outlay  seemed  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity.  Mr.  Fess,  staunch 
in  his  support  of  the  measure  but  with  a  statesman's  sense  of  the  un- 
propitious  moment,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  time  was  not  favorable  for 
pressing  any  action.  However,  he  advised  the  supporters  of  the  bill  to 
continue  with  their  educational  campaign. 

The  members  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  are 
particularly  fitted  for  this  educational  work,  since  they  can  give  expert 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  They  must 
continue  all  measures  which  will  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  their  purport.  They  must  work  for  two  definite  ends.  First,  they 
must  endeavor  to  make  sure  that  every  member  of  the  House  Education 
Committee  fully  realizes  that  an  understanding  public  is  anxious  for  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  Second,  when  the  bill  is  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee favorably  and  is  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  December, 
every  Congressman  must  have  been  reached  by  you  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  realize  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  benefit  his  constituents  and 
the  nation  at  large. 


FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

USE  OF  THE  PRESSURE  COOKER  IN  THE  HOME 

MINNA  C.  DENTON 
Experimental  Kitckerif  Office  of  Home  Economics ,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

One  of  the  main  points  in  favor  of  the  steam  pressure  cooker  in  the 
home  is  its  usefulness  in  canning.  There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  keeping  quality  of  vegetables  and  meat  canned  by  water-bath 
methods,  particularly  in  those  climates  where  high  temperatures  and 
high  humidity  combine  to  encourage  an  abundant  flora  of  resistant  bac- 
teria. When  there  is  no  storage  place  for  the  canned  goods  other  than 
one  whichls  liable  to  maintain  temperatm-es  between  80®  or  90®  to  100®F. 
for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  during  both  day  and  night,  the  difficulties  of 
water-bath  canning  of  vegetables  and  meat  apparently  are  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  steam  pressure  cooker  presents  the  most  practical 
method  of  solving  the  problem,  which  has  so  far  attained  any  considerable 
vogue. 

Data  showing  the  rate  at  which  heat  penetrates  vegetables  and  fruits 
while  processing,  under  different  conditions,  are  now  being  collected  in 
several  laboratories.  One  of  these  laboratories  has  already  published  a 
paper.^  Our  own  laboratory  has  a  paper  on  this  subject  which  is  ready 
for  publication.' 

But  the  pressure  cooker  has,  of  course,  other  possibilities  of  usefulness 
in  the  household,  apart  from  the  opportunities  of  the  canning  season. 
One  of  these  is  the  saving  of  time  and  fuel  in  the  cooking  of  the  coarse 
or  tough  cuts  of  meat. 

The  eflfect  of  heat  on  meat  proteins  is  usually  described  imder  two 
different  headings: 

*  Heat  Penetration  in  Processing  Canned  Foods.  Research  Laboratory,  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  See  also  What  Temperature  is  Reached  Inside  the  Jar  During  Home  Canning.  Minna 
C.  Denton,  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  Dec.,  1918. 
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1.  Moist  heat  softens  and  gelatinizes  certain  proteins  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  fibers  which  bind  together  the  muscular  fibers.  It  is 
the  muscular  fibers  which  constitute  most  of  the  red  parts  of  meat,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  tissue  of  ''white  meat''  (pale  muscle  fibers),  or  the 
dark  portions  of  dark  meat  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  breast  of  certain  game 
birds.  The  connective  tissue  proteins  are  always  cooked  in  moist  heat 
if  the  meat  is  properly  handled;  in  the  case  of  roasted  meat,  they  cook  in 
the  juices  of  the  meat  tissue.  At  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  tough  meat 
requires  a  longer  time  to  cook  than  does  tender  meat  is  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  connective  tissue,  which  therefore  requires 
the  application  of  heat  for  a  considerable  period;  possibly  also,  additional 
water  to  assist  in  the  process  of  hydrolysis.  Overcooking  of  this  gela- 
tinous connective  tissue,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  mois- 
ture, does  in  the  end  harden  it,  after  the  intermediate  state  in  which  it 
exists  as  a  soft  jelly  has  been  passed. 

2.  The  effect  of  heat  (whether  moist  or  dry)  upon  certain  other  pro- 
teins, viz.,  upon  some  of  those  contained  in  the  muscular  fibers  or  meat 
fibers,  is  different  from  that  described  above.  It  results  ix^  the  rapid 
separation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  juice  present  in 
the  muscular  fiber  from  its  protein  framework,  consequently  the 
thoroughly  cooked  muscle  fiber  shrinks,  dries,  and  hardens.  This  dry- 
ing effect  is  much  more  noticeable  in  long-boiled  meat  than  in  properly 
roasted  or  broiled  meat,  the  boiled  meat  being  invariably  harder  and 
drier — after  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  broth  in  which  it  was  cooked, 
and  has  been  cooled — than  is  the  case  with  the  inner  tissue  of  meat  which 
has  been  successfully  roasted. 

The  problems  of  meat  cookery  in  the  pressure  cooker,  then,  are  those 
incident  to  finding  the  proper  length  of  time  for  which  a  piece  of  meat 
of  given  size,  shape,  and  toughness,  needs  to  be  cooked  at  any  given  set 
of  temperature  and  moisture  conditions.  Two  of  the  chief  factors  to  be 
considered  are  the  rate  at  which  heat  penetrates  to  the  center  of  the 
piece  of  meat,  and  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  soften  the  connective 
tissue  fibers.  If  this  necessary  amount  of  heat  is  considerable,  so  that 
cooking  must  be  long  continued,  then,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  meat  fibers  will  remain  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say^ 
will  become)  as  juicy  and  tender  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

If  the  meat  which  has  been  cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker  is  tough,  or 
hard  and  dry,  it  is  because  either  (1)  it  has  not  had  sufficient  time  or  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  to  soften  the  connective  tissue  pro- 
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teins,  or  (2)  because  it  has  had  too  much  heat,  and  consequently  some  of 
the  meat  proteins  have  become  shrivelled  and  hard. 

It  is  easier  to  succeed  with  meat  cookery  in  the  pressure  cooker  if  the 
meat  is  cut  into  rather  small  pieces  than  if  it  be  in  one  large  piece;  be- 
cause in  the  former  instance  heat  can  be  applied  for  a  shorter  time,  con- 
sequently with  less  danger  of  rendering  the  outer  parts  of  the  meat 
tough  or  hard  and  dry  before  the  inner  parts  are  completely  cooked. 
However,  if  the  meat  be  from  a  carcass  of  high  grade,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  cooking  a  pot  roast  of  several  poimds,  or  a  good-sized  fowl, 
without  cutting  it  into  pieces. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  to  cook  meat  in  a  pressiure  cooker  contro- 
verts all  the  principles  of  protein  cookery,  whose  chief  postulate  is  that 
proteins  become  tough,  hard,  tmattractive,  and  less  digestible  when  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  high  temperature.  This  postulate  assumes, 
however,  that  the  protein  is  actually  subjected  to  the  given  temperature 
throughout  its  mass;  whereas,  in  pressure  cookery  of  meat,  the  art  of 
proper  cooking  is  to  apply  the  high  temperature  only  long  enough  to 
secure  penetration  of  a  very  moderate  degree  (or  amount)  of  heat  to  the 
center  of  the  meat.  For  example,  in  canning  chicken  (cut  into  pieces  as 
usual,  i.e.,  breast,  leg,  thighs,  etc.)  in  a  pint  jar,  at  a  pressure  of  15 
pounds  (retort  temperature  120®C.),  it  takes  about  40  minutes  for  the 
temperatiure  in  the  center  of  the  jar  to  reach  the  boiling  point,  and 
about  60  minutes  for  it  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the 
cooker.  Our  experience  is  that  the  chicken  is  usually  "done"  at  the  end 
of  30  minutes  at  15  poimds,  or  at  least  it  is  done  by  the  time  the  pressure 
has  fallen  to  the  zero  point  and  the  jar  is  ready  to  be  taken  out.*  How- 
ever, it  is  conceivable  that  the  effect  of  a  rapid  application  of  heat,  such 
as  brings  the  meat  from  a  temperature  of  20^C.  to  120^C.  in  60  minutes, 
is  less  detrimental  to  texture  and  nutritive  properties  (e.g.  vitamines), 
than  would  be  three  hours '  cooking  at  the  boiling  point. 

Stews  and  boiled  meats  which  are  cooked  in  the  pressure  cooka:,  often 
have  a  richer  flavor  than  do  those  cooked  over  the  ordinary  gas  stove. 
Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
operator  has  gauged  the  length  and  temperature  of  the  cooking  process, 
also  the  amount  of  water  used,  with  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pieces  of  meat.    The  length  of  time  required  for  heating  before  the 

'  This  does  not  mean  that  we  recommend  30  minutes  as  a  sufficient  processing  period  in 
canning  chicken  at  15  pounds  pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  consider  that  a  process  of 
60  minutes  is  much  safer.  It  results  in  an  attractive  and  palatable  product,  provided  the 
meat  continues  to  cook  in  its  own  rich  juices  and  fat. 
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steam  reaches  the  desired  pressure,  and  that  required  before  the  pressure 
falls  to  the  zero  point,  must  be  taken  into  account,  since  the  cooking  pro- 
ceeds through  all  three  of  these  periods,  which  vary  somewhat  in  length 
with  different  cookers  and  different  methods  of  applying  heat  to  them. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  give  time  tables  for  the  cooking  of  meats 
in  the  pressure  cooker,  which  will  fit  all  possible  cases  equally  well;  for  the 
time  required  for  cooking  depends,  not  only  upon  the  weight  and  size  of 
the  piece  of  meat  to  be  cooked,  but  also  upon  the  shape  of  the  piece,  the 
amount  of  bone  contained,  and  the  texture  of  the  meat.    A  7-pound  pot 
roast,  which  consists  of  the  shoulder  clod  of  a  rather  old  animal,  and 
which  has  been  boned  and  rolled  and  tied  to  make  a  compact  piece,  may 
require  15  minutes  to  the  pound,  at  15  or  20  poimds  pressure.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  leg  of  lamb  of  very  nearly  the  same  weight  may  be  per- 
fectly done  in  less  than  half  of  that  time,  at  the  same  pressure.     ''From 
10  to  15  minutes  per  pound,  when  tough  meat  is  in  a  thick  compact  mass" 
is  about  as  safe  a  rule  as  can  be  hazarded  by  the  present  author,  at  the 
moment.     However,  meat  which  is  cut  into  pieces  (chicken,  beef  stew) 
is  not  timed  by  the  pound,  but  by  its  toughness;  30  to  50  minutes  is 
the  usual  rule. 

Care  should  always  be  taken,  not  to  cook  longer  than  is  really  neces- 
sary, since  flavor  and  juiciness  are  sacrificed  as  the  cooking  period  ad- 
vances, even  when  the  meat  is  not  allowed  to  become  hard  or  dry. 

Batters  and  doughs  present  special  difficulties  when  cooked  imder 
steam  pressure;  since  the  extra  pressure  on  their  outer  surface  interferes 
with  the  expansion  of  gas  generated  from  baking  powder  or  from  soda 
and  acid.  We  should  of  course  expect  exactly  this  result,  just  as  we 
expect  to  use  less  baking  powder  in  a  high  altitude  where  the  ^eternal 
pressure  is  lower  than  usual. 

When  expansion  does  not  take  place  to  the  requisite  degree  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cooking  or  baking  of  a  batter  or  dough,  and  when  the 
gluten  in  consequence  begins  to  "set"  or  "bake"  or  "crust"  or  "harden" 
before  it  has  been  properly  expanded,  the  result  is  toughness  and  soggi- 
ness  or  heaviness.  This  is  exactly  the  result  which  we  get  when  we  put 
a  steamed  pudding  into  the  pressure  cooker  and  run  it  at  a  pressure  of 
15  or  20  pounds.  If  the  pressure  cooker  is  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
it  is  better  to  divide  the  pudding  into  small  portions  (e.g.,  as  individual 
molds),  in  order  to  get  a  more  rapid  heat  penetration  and  more  rapid 
expansion,  and  thus  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  of  cooking  materially. 
It  is  better  also,  during  the  first  part  of  the  cooking  period  to  keep  the 
pet  cock  wide  open,  and  even  to  prop  the  cover  up  so  that  it  fits  loosely  in 
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order  that  the  rate  of  cooking  be  not  too  rapid  at  first.  When  the  pud- 
ding is  well  risen  the  lid  may  be  clamped  down  and  the  pressure  brought 
very  gradually  and  slowly  to  15  pounds  for  10  or  15  minutes,  in  order  to 
develop  the  ** brown"  or  "baked"  flavor  due  to  the  use  of  the  higher 
temperature,  and  in  order  to  finish  the  cooking  process  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  thus  save  time  and  fuel. 

Dried  fruits,  too,  can  be  successfully  cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker, 
although  as  a  rule  they  are  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  cooked  at  low 
temperatures  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  developing  caramel-like 
flavor,  and  where  the  water  is  gradually  absorbed  before  the  effect  of  heat 
becomes  marked.  Even  5  to  10  minutes  at  5  poimds  pressure  will  often 
over  cook  the  fruit — especially  if  the  cooking  vessel  contains  only  a  small 
amount  of  fruit — ^making  it  mushy  and  extracting  a  large  part  of  its 
flavor  into  the  juice,  rather  than  preserving  it  in  the  fruit. 

Strong-flavored  vegetables  such  as  cabbage  and  onions  may  be  cooked 
in  steam  under  pressure,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  if  cooked  under 
water,  very  rapidly,  and  not  too  long.  To  this  end,  they  should  be  cut 
into  rather  thin  slices,  well  covered  with  boiling  water,  and  processed 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  8  or  9  minutes 
is  long  enough  even  for  cabbage. 

The  pressure  cooker,  then,  is  best  suited  to  the  cooking  of  tough  meats, 
many  cereal  preparations  (not  most  batters  and  doughs),  dried  legiunes, 
and  vegetables  of  mild  flavor. 

The  pressure  cooker  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  fruit 
juices  for  the  making  of  jelly  by  ordinary  methods,  provided  that  pains 
be  taken  not  to  over  cook  the  fruit  and  thus  injure  the  pectin.  In  case 
of  very  hard  fruit  or  vegetable  tissues,  extraction  in  the  pressure  cooker 
may  sometimes  result  in  a  richer  juice  which  will  produce  a  larger  yield 
of  jelly,  than  when  the  fruit  is  cooked  at  the  boiling  point.  Some  ex- 
perience is  needed,  however,  in  order  to  gauge  correctly  the  time  needed 
at  any  given  temperature  for  penetration  of  heat  to  the  center  of  the  mass 
of  the  various  amoimts  of  fruit  and  water  that  might  be  used,  and  that 
needed  to  produce  exactly  the  proper  degree  of  "cook"  for  each  kind 
of  fruit.  Directions  can  hardly  be  given  offhand,  as  the  length  of  cook- 
ing period  depends,  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  fruit,  but  also  upon  its 
hardness,  ripeness,  juiciness,  pectin  content,  acid  and  sugar  content,  the 
amoimt  of  water  used  with  it,  the  number  of  pounds  being  cooked  at  one 
time,  and  other  factors. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  A  BIBLIOGKAFHY 

The  manufacturers  of  pressure  cookers  issue  cookbooks  with  rather 
full  instructions.  Some  of  the  latest  of  these  books  give  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  steamed  puddings  and  strong-juiced  vegetables,  which 
are  designed  to  overcome  the  usual  difficulties  experienced  in  cooking 
them  imder  steam  pressure,  including  some  of  the  points  mentioned 
above. 

Several  of  the  home  economics  extension  departments  of  agricultural 
colleges  have  issued  leaflets  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
the  pressure  cooker  in  the  home.  Sev^al  which  happen  to  be  in  my 
possession  are:  Steam  Pressure  Cooking  for  the  Home,  Nell  M.  Bamett 
and  Elva  V.  Akin,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  The  Pressure  Cooker, 
Sarah  L.  Lewis,  Oregon  Agricultiural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Steam 
Pressure  for  Home  Cooking,  Alice  E.  Skinner  and  Ida  E.  Rigney,  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  ELansas;  and  Cooking  with  Steam 
Pressure  in  the  Home,  Mary  B.  Richardson,  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture,  State  College,  N.  M. 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  different  periodicals  which  use 
household  recipes.  An  article  by  Crissey  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
March  14,  1914,  reports  that  experimental  work  has  been  done  which 
shows  that  fruits  cooked  by  steam  pressure  will  make  15  to  25  per  cent 
more  jelly  than  when  cooked  as  usual  in  a  kettle  or  double  boiler.  An 
article  by  Grace  Gordon  Hood  in  the  Jotxrnal,  August-September,  1915, 
contrasts  the  pressure  cooker  with  the  fireless  cooker,  and  brings  out  some 
of  the  same  points  as  those  mentioned  above. 


JELLIED  GRAPEFRUIT  PEEL  OR  ORANGE  PEEL 

FANNY    WALKER    YEATMAN 
Expenmental  Kiichen,  Office  of  Home  Economics,  Umied  States  DepartmetU  of  Agriadture 

The  chief  merit  of  the  following  recipe  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  product 
has  the  consistency  of  jeUy  rather  than  that  of  hard  candy. 

Peel  from  a  good  sized  grapefruit 138  or  140  gms.  or  about  5  os. 

1  cup  sugar  for  making  sirup 200  gms.  or  about  7  oz.- 

f  cup  water  (nearly) 150  cc.    or  about  5}  oz. 

}  cup  of  sugar  for  rolling  strips 100  gms.  or  about  3}  oz. 

}  teaspoon  salt  (approximately) 2  gms. 
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Select  light  colored,  heavy,  smooth-skinned  grapefruit  or  oranges 
i^hich  have  a  thick  soft  peel  free  from  blemishes. 

Cut  into  strips  about  i  to  ^  inch  wide.  Cook  in  1  quart  of  water  for 
^  hotir.  Repeat  this  three  times,  discarding  the  water  after  each  cook- 
ing. The  strips  should  then  be  tender,  and  must  be  handled  gently  to 
keep  from  breaking  them. 

Place  in  a  small  sauce  pan  (about  6  inches  in  diameter)  the  water  and 
sugar  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  strips  of  grape- 
fruit or  orange  peel  and  place  the  pan  over  the  flame.  Allow  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan  to  come  to  the  boiling  point,  and  cook  rapidly  for  about 
20  minutes,  then  place  an  asbestos  mat  imder  the  pan  and  continue  the 
boiling  about  20  minutes  longer,  or  until  the  sirup  is  all  absorbed  by  the 
peel.  Great  care  must  be  taken  at  this  point  that  the  sirup  does  not 
scorch;  the  strips  of  peel  must  be  turned  frequently.  Use  a  fork  in  turn- 
ing the  strips  and  in  removing  them  from  the  pah. 

Place  the  peel  on  waxed  paper  until  cool  and  then  roll  in  granulated 
sugar.  XTse  the  flat  side  of  a  knife  in  rolling  the  strips.  Let  the  strips 
dry  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  wrap  in  waxed  paper  and  keep  in  tightly 
covered  tin  containers  until  used.  This  confection  should  keep  in  good 
condition  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  moderate  weather. 

The  amounts  of  ingredients  mentioned  above  usually  make  about  13 
oimces  of  candied  or  jellied  peel. 

When  the  redpe  given  above  is  doubled  it  is  necessary  to  cook  the 
strips  about  20  minutes  longer,  before  the  sirup  is  absorbed.  When 
the  amoimts  of  peel  and  sugar  are  multiplied  by  four,  increase  the 
water,  used  in  parboiling,  only  enough  to  cover  the  fruit  well.  When 
making  the  sirup,  use  4  times  as  much  sugar  but  only  twice  as  much 
water.  The  length  of  time  required  for  cooking  will  then  be  about 
60  minutes,  under  the  conditions  described  above. 

The  final  product  should  be  tender,  jelly-like,  and  translucent;  the 
skin  should  be  soft.  The  pieces  should  be  thick  and  juicy,  not  shrunken 
nor  gummy.  The  outer  coating  should  consist  of  distinct  crystals,  and 
should  not  "cake"  or  form  a  crust. 


Showing  the  citrus  growers  of  California  how  to  make  candy,  chem- 
icals, marmalade,  and  vinegar  out  of  the  lemons,  oranges,  and  grape- 
fruit that  were  formerly  wasted  has  been  the  job  of  the  Citrus  By-Pro- 
ducts  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Los  Angeles. 
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A  HOSIERY  GUIDE  FOR  THE  SHOPPER 

ELLEN  lOLLER 
The  MerriU-Palmer  School,  Detroit 

The  shopper  may  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  hosiery  she  wishes 
to  buy,  and  yet  fail  to  find  it  because  she  does  not  ask  for  it  in  correct 
terms.  Or  she  may  know  the  trade  names  without  knowing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  process  to  the  durability  or  appearance  of  the 
finished  product.  This  list  of  hosiery  terms  with  their  definitions  may 
help  her  to  decide  what  she  wants  and  to  find  it. 


DEriNinONS  USED  IN  MANU7ACTUKE  AND  SALE 

Cut  hosiery.  The  n^aterial  is  woven  in  a  long  tube.  It  is  then  cut 
into  lengths;  the  feet  are  cut  and  sewed  on  sewing  machines.  This 
cheap  type  of  hosiery  is  almost  obsolete. 

Seamless  hose.  Any  stocking  knitted  in  a  tubular  form  so  that  no 
seams  are  necessary. 

Shaped  hose.  Hosiery  that  is  knitted  with  a  straight  tubular  leg  and 
then  stretched  and  pressed  to  shape  in  the  finishing  processes.  Some- 
times the  stitch  is  made  looser  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  to  allow 
greater  elasticity.  This  process  of  shaping  generally  determines  the 
size  of  seamless  hosiery,  and  explians  the  bagginess  and  the  shortness 
of  the  foot  after  laundering.    Cheapest  type  in  common  use. 

Fashioned  hose.  Seamless  hose  knitted  on  a  machine  which  shapes 
the  garment  by  controlling  the  number  of  stitches.  Distinguished  by 
dart  or  gusset  in  calf  of  leg. 

Full-fashioned  hose.  Knitted  flat.  They  are  shaped  by  controlling 
the  nimiber  of  stitches  in  leg,  heel,  instep,  and  toe,  and  are  finally  stitched 
from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  top  of  the  stocking.  This  is  the  best 
fitting  and  also  the  most  expensive  type  of  hose. 

Mock-seam  hose.  This  type  of  garment  is  knitted  tubularly  and  then 
seamed  down  the  back  of  the  leg.  This  process,  while  it  does  not  fashion 
the  garment,  imitates  the  effect  of  a  more  expensive  type  of  stocking. 

Looping.  Loose,  elastic  finish  which  closes  the  tip  of  the  toe  and  the 
bottom  of  the  heel  of  a  full-fashioned  hose  and  of  some  seamless  hose. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  hose. 

Boarding.  The  process  of  shaping  the  finished  hosiery  by  stretching 
over  shaped  boards,  steaming,  and  drying.    This  is  the  process  which 
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deteimines  the  shape  and  size  of  a  ^^  shaped"  stocking  and  accentuates 
the  shape  of  a  fashioned  or  full-fashioned  hose. 

SplU-foot.  Foot  made  with  a  different  material  in  the  upper  i)ortion 
from  that  used  in  the  sole.    This  was  originally  a  white  sole. 

Lisle.  Cotton  yam  made  by  doubling  together  two  threads,  one  spim 
with  a  right-hand  and  the  other  a  left-hand  twist.  Finn,  hard-wearing 
yam. 

Mercerized  yam.  Yam  subjected  to  an  alkaHne  bath  and  dried  under 
tension.  Mercerized  yam  is  more  lustrous  and  has  a  greater  aflSnity  for 
dyes  than  yam  not  so  treated. 

Gassing.  Process  of  singeing  the  fuzzy  ends  from  the  surface  of  a 
mercerized  yam,  thus  leaving  it  smooth  and  lustrous. 

Dipped  silk  hose.  Hose  knitted  from  undyed  yam  and  dyed  after 
manufacture  is^ complete — ^may  be  of  silk;  silk  and  cotton;  or  of  silk, 
fiber  silk,  and  cotton  mixture.    Not  heavily  loaded. 

Ingrain  hose.  Dyed  in  the  yam.  Heavily  loaded.  Lustrous  and 
heavy.  Durability  varies  greatly  with  individual  who  wears  them  and 
the  care  given  them.  Perspiration  very  injurious.  Distinguished  by 
looping,  in  heel  and  toe,  of  a  color  differing  from  the  body  of  the  garment. 

Silk  plated  hose.  Made  of  a  two-thread  yam;  the  silk  thread  is  thrown 
to  the  surface  in  knitting.  Generally  durable,  although  silk  may  rough 
up  and  wear  off  the  surface. 

Cashmere  hose.  Worsted  yam  with  a  woolen  finish.  Fine  ribbed, 
soft,  and  comparatively  thin. 


DOES  NOT  THIS  APPLY  TO  ALL  NATURAL  RESOURCES? 

"One  who  recklessly,  defiantly,  persistently,  and  continuously  wastes 
natural  gas,  and  boldly  declares  his  purpose  to  continue  to  do  so 

ought  not  to  complain  of  being  branded  as  the  enemy 

of  mankind It  is  not  the  use  of  unlimited  quantities  of 

gas  that  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  the  waste  of  it  that  is  forbidden.  The 
object  and  policy  of  that  inhibition  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  store  house  of  nature,  wherein  is  deposited  an  element  that 
ministers  more  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  society 
than  any  other  of  the  bounties  of  the  earth." — Indiana  Supreme  Court. 
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CHOOSING  A  WASHING  MACHINE 

Whereva*  two  or  three  housdceepos  are  gathered  together  nowadays 
there  is  ahnost  sure  to  be  discussion  pro  and  con  of  the  various  kinds  of 
power  washing  nmchines.  Though  he^ful  to  the  woman  who  is  about 
to  buy  a  machine,  such  an  expenesice  meeting  does  not  give  her  the  com- 
plete inf  onnation  she  needs  to  make  her  a  competent  judge  of  the  various 
kinds  as  suited  to  her  needs.  Unfortunately  the  federal  government  and 
other  disinterested  agencies  have  not  so  far  had  the  funds  with  which  to 
make  comparative  tests  of  even  the  representative  types  of  washing 
machines,  and  hence  can  not  answer  her  questions  from  a  basis  of 
thorough-going  research. 

A  group  of  Connecticut  Grange  women  therefore  decided  to  find  out 
for  themselves  whether  the  electric-driven  washing  machine  was  eco- 
nomical and  practicable  for  use  in  their  conununity,  where  electricity 
costs  16  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  which  of  several  makes  would  give 
best  results.  Arrangements  were  made  with  manufacturers  whereby 
various  types  of  machines  were  installed  in  homes  and  their  efficiency 
scored  by  the  committee  on  the  following  points:  efficiency  in  washing; 
wear  and  tear  on  clothes;  convenience  of  operation;  durability;  and  cost 
of  operation.  Some  of  the  machines  were  found  so  inefficient  in  cleaning 
clothes  and  to  have  such  serious  mechanical  defects  that  they  could 
hardly  be  caUed  labor-saving  devices,  while  others  did  their  work  tho- 
roughly, quietly,  and  quickly.  The  highest  score  given  by  these  Connec- 
ticut housekeepers  to  a  machine  was  ninety-one. 

This  test  was  of  course  imperfect  in  many  ways  because  conditions 
vary  in  different  households  and  some  women  are  much  better  mechanics 
than  others.  The  results  show,  however,  that  the  consumer  need  not 
necessarily  accept  the  glowing  statements  of  the  advertiser  of  even  so 
complicated  a  piece  of  household  equipment  as  a  power  washing  machine, 
but  that  groups  of  women  can  make  practical  tests  which  will  aid  them 
in  selecting  equipment  from  the  bewildering  array  now  on  the  market. 

R.  V.  D. 


EDITORIAL 

Isabel  Bevien  Anyone  not  in  the  family  might  think  that  the  por* 
trait  which  fonns  the  frontispiece  of  this  isstie^  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  subject  who  furnished  the  inspiration  and  to  the  artist  who  was  able 
to  see  the  real  concentrated  essence  of  her  and  to  record  his  vision  in 
this  enduring  and  endearing  and  marvelously  beautiful  form.  But  no, 
the  whole  home  economics  world  is  preening  itself:  she  is  ours.  Ours 
from  the  time,  more  than  20  years  ago,  when  she  started  the  department 
of  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  from  the  time,  s<nne 
years  later,  when  Mrs.  Richards  told  an  anxious  mother  that  the  sanest 
course  was  at  Illinois,  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  which  Dr. 
Langworthy  expressed  our  united  feelings  in  referring  to  her  as  the  lady 
whom  we  all  delight  to  honor  and  always  miss  when  she  is  absent. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  tried  seriously  to  analyze  Isabel  Bevier.  We 
are  very  proud  of  being  really  scientific  in  one  part  of  our  field,  and  really 
artistic  in  another.  Here  is  an  expression  of  the  whole  of  us:  an  artistic 
analysis  of  our  Dean.  Louis  Betts  has  looked  beyond  the  teacher,  be- 
yond the  executive,  and  has  chosen,  as  he  himself  says,  to  portray  the 
woman.  The  utter  truth  of  this,  which  instantly  strikes  anyone  who 
knows  Miss  Bevier  well,  stirs  in  one  a  new  distrust  of  scientific  anal3rsis 
as  an  exclusive  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  a  new  realization  of  the 
need  of  striving  for  a  vision  of  the  whole  of  the  object  of  one 's  observa- 
tion; for  how  many  people  have  been  able  to  see  clearly  beyond  the 
teacher,  or  the  executive,  whichever  it  was  they  came  to  know.  And 
yet,  one  instantly  feels,  in  looking  at  it,  that  this  is  the  portrait  of  her 
very  self,  her  essential  sweetness,  her  utter  lack  of  conceit,  her  real 
serenity,  under  all  the  vigor  and  vitality.  One  can  even  look  deeper,  and 
see  something  of  the  reason  for  the  intensity  with  which  she  always 
attends  to  her  "job.'' 

Here's  to  her  I  May  she  long  continue  to  stimulate  and  inspire  us! 
And  now  that  she  has  given  up  her  particular,  individual  job,  nmy  she 
help  us  to  see  with  clearer  and  larger  vision  our  corporate  job,  to  see  how 
we  may  make  home  economics  deliver  its  maximum  contribution  to  the 
education  of  American  women. 

^  The  portrait  of  Isabel  Bevier  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  by  the  alumnae 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  friends,  at  the  Recognition  Service  held  May  20, 
192 1.  It  is  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  Copies  in  color 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Ada  Hunt,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  at  $1.00  a  copy. 
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The  Cookiiig  of  Green  Vegetables.  The  color  of  a  cooked  vegetable 
may  be  one  standard  of  judging  the  desirability  of  a  cooking  process, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  one  which  should  be  considered  in  our 
teaching.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  facts,  which  modem  research  in 
nutrition  are  revealing,  with  the  methods  of  cooking  green  vegetables 
which  are  advocated  by  some  textbooks  and  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  a  vegetable  cooked  in  a  surplus  of  water  which  is  later 
discarded  will  have  a  milder  flavor  and  probably  a  better  color  than  one 
cooked  in  a  very  small  amount  of  water.  Masters  and  Garbutt^  attrib- 
ute the  deterioration  in  color  chiefly  to  the  action,  on  the  chlorophyll, 
of  acids  liberated  during  cooking.  They  foimd  that  during  cooking 
hydrogen  sulfid  and  probably  also  volatile  organic  adds  were  freed. 
When  vegetables  were  cooked  in  steamers  or  in  closed  vessels  with  a 
small  amount  of  water,  the  retention  of  those  acids  was  increased  and 
gave  a  darkened  product.  These  writers  advocate  cooking  the  vege- 
tables in  an  open  vessel  containing  a  surplus  of  rapidly  boiling  water 
(the  water  to  be  discarded  later)  to  insure  a  maximum  loss  of  volatile 
adds  and  a  diluting  effect  upon  the  soluble  acids,  both  of  which  might 
otherwise  darken  the  color  of  the  vegetable. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  presented  in  data  on  the  losses  of 
minerals  and  vitamines  during  cooking  by  their  passage  into  the  cooking 
water.  As  much  as  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  ash  of  vegetables, 
and  also  practically  one-half  of  the  iron  were  found  by  Blunt  and  Otis* 
to  be  lost  in  the  water  in  which  the  vegetables  were  boiled.  The  anti- 
neuritic  vitamine  commonly  called  the  water-soluble  B  has  been  found 
by  Miller*  and  also  by  Whipple*  to  pass  into  the  cooking  water  to  the 
extent  of  36  to  70  per  cent  when  quantitative  methods  for  the  estima- 
tion of  that  vitamine  were  employed.  Parallel  with  these  findings  are 
those  of  Denton'  on  losses  of  fuel  value.  This  author  found  that  from 
15  to  60  per  cent  of  the  caloric  value  of  boiled  vegetables  was  lost. 

^  H.  Masters  and  P.  Garbutt.  An  Investigation  of  the  Metliods  Employed  for  Cooking 
Vegetables,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Losses  Incurred.  Part  II.  Green  Vegetables, 
Biock&m.  Jour,,  14  (1920),  p.  75. 

'  K.  Blunt  and  F.  Otis.  Losses  of  Iron  in  Cooking  V^^tables,  Jour.  Home  Earn.,  9  (1917), 
p.  213. 

'  £.  W.  Miner.  The  Effect  of  Cooking  upon  the  Water-soluble  Vitamine  in  Carrots  and 
Navy  Beans,  Jour.  Biol,  Ckem,,  44  (1920),  p.  159. 

«  B.  K.  Whipple.  Water-soluble  B  in  Cabbage  and  Onion,  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  44  (1920), 
p.  175. 

*  M.  C.  Denton.  Changes  in  the  Food  Value  of  Vegetables  Due  to  Cooking,  Jour.  Home 
Earn.,  11  (1919),  p.  143  and  200. 
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Two  of  the  many  questions  which  come  to  miind  when  all  these  facts 
are  considered  are:  first,  is  it  not  i)Ossible  to  cook  vegetables  in  such  a 
way  that  volatile  acids  are  expelled  to  avoid  discoloration  and  that  the 
liquid  will  still  be  of  such  small  volume  that  it  can  be  served  with  the 
vegetable?  Experimental  cooking  teaches  us  that  there  are  often  many 
ways  of  arriving  at  a  good  product.  It  is  hoped  that  the  literature  on 
this  subject  will  be  increased  by  more  experimental  data  soon.  The  other 
question  is,  does  the  ordinary  American  diet  contain  such  an  abundance 
of  minerals  and  vitamines  that  we  can  afford  such  losses  as  we  incur  by 
pouring  vegetable  water  down  the  sink-drain? 

THE  OPEN  FORUM 

A  Piece  of  Home  Economics  Work.  The  Vocational  Summary 
for  April  gives  an  interesting  accoimt  of  nutrition  work  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
for  a  group  of  Federal  Board  men  in  training  in  that  institution.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  157  men  enrolled  were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition. Several  having  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  in  dire  need  of 
special  diet.  Dean  Mary  Sweeny,  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment, took  the  matter  in  hand  and,  as  a  result,  fifteen  of  the  more  critical 
cases  were  placed  imder  the  care  of  Hilda  Faust,  instructor  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  nutrition.  In  order  that  they  may  understand  the  treatment 
and  follow  the  instructions  given,  the  men  attend  a  nutrition  class. 
Meals  are  served  to  them  at  cost  by  the  students  in  dietetics.  The  im- 
mediate result  has  been  that  these  men  have  not  only  gained  in  general 
health,  but  will  be  able  to  complete  their  training  which,  without  this 
help,  might  not  be  possible. 

But  this  touches  a  local  situation  only.  The  time  has  come  for  home 
economics  departments  and  people  to  ally  themselves  definitely  with  the 
larger  health  programs.  It  may  be  that  the  beginning  will  have  to  be 
made  through  educating  the  presidents  and  general  faculties  of  their  col- 
leges, but  most  of  all  they  will  need  to  take  coimsel  among  themselves 
as  to  how  their  teaching  can  be  made  vital  as  well  as  academic.  Students 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  be  inspired  to  take  the  place 
and  responsibility  for  which  their  training  fits  them.  With  the  general 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  health  education  in  the  schools  there  is 
no  room  for  the  home  economics  trained  teacher  who  allows  her  work 
to  be  limited  to  classes  in  ''cooking  and  sewing.'' 

A.  R.  V. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Question:  Why  is  beefsteak  toughened  by  covering  when  sauteing 
while  chicken  under  the  same  condition  is  made  more  tender? 

Answer:  A  chicken  used  for  sauteing  contains  a  much  more  delicate 
connective  tissue  matrix  than  does  the  beef  usually  cooked  in  this  way. 
Comparisons  made  between  a  very  tender  piece  of  beef,  for  example  ten- 
derloin, and  chicken  approximately  one  year  old  of  equal  thickness  will 
show  that  these  two  will  become  tender  in  i^proximately  the  same  time. 

Qtiestion:  Are  phosphate  baking  powders  as  quick  in  action  as  cream 
of  tartar  powders  when  they  come  in  contact  with  water? 

Answer:  Both  phosphate  and  cream  of  tartar  powders  give  off  gas 
very  quickly,  the  reaction  beginning  as  soon  as  water  comes  in  contact 
with  the  powders.  The  phosphate  powders  are  combinations  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  acid  potassium  phosphate  in  some  cases  and  acid  calcium 
carbonate  in  others.  These  are  both  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than 
cream  of  tartar,  and,  therefore,  the  reaction  in  the  cold  is  completed  in 
somewhat  less  time  than  when  cream  of  tartar  is  used. 

Question:  What  effect  has  vinegar  in  fat  used  for  frying  doughnuts? 

Answer:  The  addition  of  vinegar  to  doughnuts  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  efficiency  of  the  frying  process.  The  smoking  fat  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
drive  off  or  decompose  the  organic  acids  contained  in  the  vinegar.  Acetic 
acid  boils  at  119^C.  whereas  the  fat  used  in  frying  doughnuts  is  heated  to 
220**C. 

Question:  Does  the  pressure  cooker  with  its  high  temperature  make 
protein  foods  harder  to  digest? 

Answer:  Certain  types  of  protein-containing  foods,  for  example  peas 
and  beans,  are  rendered  more  digestible  by  cooking  in  the  pressure  cooker, 
the  high  temperature  being  more  effective  than  the  boiling  temperature 
in  dissolving  the  hemicelluloses.  It  is  possible,  furthermore,  that  the 
high  temperature  renders  the  protein  of  the  bean  (phaseolin)  more  readily 
digestible.  Recent  work  has  shown  that  cooking  this  protdn  for  five 
minutes  gave  ''detectable  increase  in  digestibility '^  while  cooking  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  apparently  sufficient  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum effect.^ 

Tough  meats  also  may  be  made  more  readily  digestible  by  cooking  at 
high  temperature,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tough  connective  tissue  is 
more  readily  hydrolized  (gelatinized).*  Egg  white  and  cheese,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  less  readily  digested  than  if  prepared  by  the  usual 
methods. 

1  The  Effect  of  Cooking  on  the  Digestability  of  Phaseolin.    Proc.  of  the  Anur.  Sac,  of  Biol. 
Chemists,  Dec.  28-30, 1920. 
>  See  also  pages  361  to  366  of  this  issue  of  the  Joxjsnal. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 


SUmdofds  of  Lhing.  A  CampUaUan  of  Bud^ 
gstary  Shtdies,  Bureau  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, Washington,  D.  C,  1920,  pp. 
156.    S3.00. 

Hiis  book  brings  up  to  date  the  summaries 
of  budgetaiy  studies  published  in  eariier 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, and  there  are  added  digests  of 
later  studies.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
there  are  also  added  the  results  of  such  early 
work  as  the  studies  of  More  and  Chapin, 
made  in  New  Yoric  Dty  in  1907.  A  few 
of  the  headings  will  show  the  wide  range  of 
these  papers:  Minimum  Quantity  Budget 
Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Famfly  in  Health 
and  Decency,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1920;  Budget  for  Bituminous 
Coal  Mine  Woricers,  1919;  Working  Man's 
Standard  of  Living  in  Philacelphia,  1918; 
Minimum  Budgetary  Estimate  for  Pacific 
Coast  Woricers,  1918. 

Perhaps  the  study  which  adds  most  to  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  budgets  beyond  the 
working  man's  income  is  the  Tentative  Quan- 
tity and  Cost  Budget  Necessary  to  Maintain 
a  Famfly  of  Five  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a 
Level  of  Health  and  Decency,  the  aim  of 
the  study  being  to  furnish  information  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress 
on  reclassification  of  saLuies  for  government 
enq)k>yees. 

The  great  value  of  the  papers  here  brought 
together  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  no  special  study. 
Out  of  many  confused  statements  there 
emerges  some  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
things  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
family.  For  this  end,  dose  study  by  people 
of  experience  in  actual  condidons,  an  average 
and  comparison  of  many  such  observations, 
and  that  judgment  which  knows  how  to  vary 


from  the  iron  rule  in  the  interest  of  the  larger 
truth  are  all  necessary.  The  pricing  of  the 
quantity  budget  is  a  mechanical  matter 
easfly  adjusted  to  dianges,  but  the  fixing 
of  standards  once  made  may  remain  of  more 
or  less  permanent  value.  These  studies 
show  the  intelligence  of  the  directing  mind 
of  Royal  Meeker,  the  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Those  who  feel  that  such  estimates  must 
be  largely  theoretical  will  be  suipiised  at 
the  wealth  of  detailed  study  on  which  con- 
durions  are  here  based. 

The  discussion  of  the  number  of  rooms 
necessary  per  famfly  is  suggestive  to  those 
who  have  considered  that  no  standard  is 
possible.  For  the  working  man  a  little 
less  than  one  room  per  person  is  foundto 
be  common.  A  valuable  suggpstion  is  made 
that  floor  space  is  a  better  basis  of  require- 
ments than  is  the  number  of  rooms;  550  to 
660  square  feet  is  thus  seen  to  have  great 
possibflities.  It  would  be  worth  whfle  to 
work  out  the  possibilities  of  one  room  of 
ample  proportions  by  the  use  of  screens, 
sliding  doors,  folding  beds,  and  other  devices. 

A  depressmg  thing  in  the  reading  of  these 
budgets  is  the  monotony  of  life  and  of  pleas- 
ures. Little  of  the  creative  seems  to  be  pos- 
sible. The  moving  picture  is  the  sole  form 
of  amusement.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  in  this  regard  the  life  of  the  famfly 
in  foreign  countries  living  on  the  same 
amount  of  money.  Another  difference 
would  probably  appear:  none  of  these 
families  studied  have  savings  except  in  the 
form  of  life  insurance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  price  of  this 
reprint  of  wliat  were  free  publications  is 
placed  at  ^.00. 

Maat  H.  Abbl. 
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HousehM  Budget.  Home  Economics  Bureau, 

Society  for  Savings,  Clevdand.    Distiib- 

ted  free  to  depositors;  to  others,  50  cents. 

Sarah  J.  MacLeod,  Director  of  the  Home 
Economics  Bureau,  is  responsible  for  this 
combination  budget  and  account  book  which 
shows  plainly  the  result  of  her  practical 
experience  in  budget  making. 

It  is  not  merely  an  account  book,  but  a 
budget  record  as  well,  and,  if  used  as 
directed,  gives  constant  possibility  for 
comparison  between  the  budget  as  planned 
and  the  actual  expenses.  Clear,  concise 
directions  for  use  are  given  in  the  opening 
pages.  Miss  MacLeod  makes  it  evident  that 
a  record  of  money  spent  is  of  little  value 
unless  used  for  study  and  as  a  basis  for  new 
and  better  plans. 

Unlike  the  usual  budget-making  directions 
of  five  years  ago,  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
any  definite  percentages  can  be  "ideal" 
when  applied  to  varying  incomes  or 
conditions. 

It  is  good  to  note  that '  'Savings"  is  not 
given  as  a  sub-heading,  but  b  one  of  the  six 
general  divisions,  and  starts  the  list  under 
which  all  of  the  expenditures  are  grouped. 
The  sub-headings  are  clear  and  definite  with 
little  opportunity  for  misunderstanding. 
Where  two  or  three  forms  of  expense  are 
entered  in  one  column,  one  or  the  other  b  a 
fixed  charge  and  easily  subtracted  from  the 
total  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  con- 
fusion when  making  estimates  for  a  new 
budget  plan. 

Miss  MacLeod  has  carefully  avoided  that 
pitfall  for  the  inexperienced,  a  column  for 
miscellaneous  or  sundry  expenses.  House- 
keepers will  find  few  columns  which  they  will 
not  need  to  use  or  of  which  they  will  want  to 
change  the  headings.  There  are  sufficient 
blank  columns  so  that  expenditures  for  items 
not  common  to  every  family,  as  automobile, 
.care  of  grounds,  may  be  entered  by  them- 
selves; clothing  chaiges  may  be  subdivided 
if  preferred,  and  details  regarding  anyone 
item  may  be  kept  until  standardized  and 
then  again  combined  with  the  larger  group. 

There  are  many  account  books  on  the 
market,  but  few  so  flexible,  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  practical,  as  this.    There  is 


little  danger  that  the  inexperienced  will  be 
afraid  to  attempt  its  use.  The  book  shows 
the  result  of  practice  rather  than  theory. 

Miss  MacLeod's  book  solves  a  problem  for 
many  people  who  have  for  years  crossed  out 
suggested  headings  and  written  in  their  own, 
or  found  themselves  obliged  to  combine 
records  which  they  wished  to  keep  separate. 
Yet  even  thb  will  meet  with  objections,  as 
some  w£U  prefer  to  keep  their  contributions  to 
benevolence  apart  from  church  pledges. 
Every  practical  worker  realizes  that  just  as 
there  are  no  ideal  percentages  applicable  to 
every  problem,  so  there  are  no  ideal  account 
books  which  will  suit  every  housekeqier. 
That  Miss  MacLeod  has  succeeded  incoming 
near  to  that  ideal  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. 

S.  Agnes  Donham. 

The  Art  of  Spending  and  The  Weekly  AUcw- 
ance  Book,  Published  for  Banks  by 
The  American  School  of  Home  Economics, 
306  West  69th  Street,  Chicago.  10 
cents  each. 

The  Art  of  Spending  takes  up  a  discus- 
sion of  budgeting,  and  gives  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  accounting  check  books  for 
personal,  household,  farm,  and  office  use, 
and  also  of  the  Weekly  AUcwance  Book, 
all  of  which  have  been  devised  by  the  author. 
A  list  of  helpful  books  is  included.  The 
pamphlet  is  intended  for  wide  distribution 
and  it  should  do  much  towards  arousing 
interest  in  personal  and  family  budgeting. 
The  Weekly  AUcwance  Book  is  a  small 
budget  and  expense  book  which  carries 
accounts  for  thirteen  weeks  or  one-fourth 
of  a  year.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
small  enough  to  be  slipped  into  either  the 
pocket  or  the  purse.  The  expenses  are 
classified  as  Savings,  Food,  Clothing,  Rent, 
Operating,  Advancement,  Luxuries,  and 
PersonaL  Provision  is  made  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  totals  of  the  expenditures  as 
classified.  This  book  should  make  a  q»ecial 
i^peal  to  people  who  desire  a  weekly  rather 
than  monUily  account  system,  and  it  should 
help  these  people  to  systematize  their 
saving  and  spending. 

Sarah  MacLeod 
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The  Nursery  School.  By  Margaxet  Mo- 
MiLLAN.  New  York:  £.  P.  Button  and 
Company,  1919,  pp.  356.    $4.00. 

Nursery  School  Educaiion.  By  Gxacx  Owen. 

New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 

1920,  pp.  176.    $2.50. 

These  two  books  are  descriptive  of  the 
Nursery  School  Movement  in  England,  a 
movement  of  special  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  nurture — ^that  is,  the  hygiene 
and  education — of  children  between  two  and 
five  years  of  age.  In  so  far  as  this  group 
of  young  children  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern in  tliis  country  it  is  provided  for  almost 
exclusively  by  volunteer  organizations,  while 
in  England  it  is  provided  for  by  the  govern- 
ment This  provision,  first  made  by  the 
English  government  after  the  passage  of  the 
Fisher  Bill  in  1918,  was  largely  the  result  of 
war  conditions  which  threw  into  high  relief 
the  value  of  child  life,  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  nursery  school  as  the  first 
step  in  the  English  educational  system. 

In  her  book.  Miss  McMillan,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  movement,  gives  an  intensive 
study  of  her  nursery  school,  a  joyous  spot 
in  a  besotted  part  of  London.  She  writes 
with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pio- 
neer, the  person  of  vision.  Throughout  its 
pages  her  book  is  suffused  with  deep  emotion 
caused  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  her  beloved 
sister  and  co-worker,  Rachel,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  exhaustion  in  her  effort  to  provide 
mothering  for  England's  neglected  children. 
Naturally  the  appeal  is  intensely  human. 
Miss  McMillan  has  put  all  she  has  and  is 
into  this  work,  vitalizing  it  with  a  person- 
ality distinctive  for  its  charm  and  ability. 
As  a  consequence  her  nursery  school  is  con- 
sidered remarkable  for  its  health  record  and 
for  its  social  value.  Educationally  one  may 
•question  her  methods,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  children  are  wholesomely  hi^py, 
and  furnish  the  joy  motive  that  runs  through- 
out the  book. 

Miss  Owen,  writing  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  experienced  teacher,  makes  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  nursery  school  movement, 
giving  a  clear  idea  of  its  history,  purpose, 
and  educational  procedure.    She  is  principal 


of  the  Mather  Training  College,  affiliated 
with  Manchester  University,  and,  as  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  received  part  of  her  training 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Three  specialists — ^two  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  one  a  physician — 
collaborate  with  her  in  writing  this  book, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  presentation  of  the 
matter  yet  published.  It  states  that  the 
free  kindergarten  was  the  immediate  pioneer 
of  the  nursery  school,  and  in  a  dear  way  notes 
the  features  in  both  kindergarten  and  day 
nursery  most  valuable  in  the  nurture  of 
young  children.  The  appeal  is  to  the  intelli- 
gence rather  than  to  the  emotions.  Edu- 
cationally the  book  inspires  confidence. 

In  a  word  Miss  McMillan's  book  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  arousing  popular  interest 
in  the  nurture  of  young  children,  while  Miss 
Owen's  book  is  the  safer  guide  when  it  comes 
to  actual  work  with  children  and  students- 
in-training.  Both  books  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion and  inspiration  for  those  interested  in 
demonstration  nurseries  coimected  with 
schools  of  household  arts  and  science;  kin- 
dergartens; day  nurseries;  "Little  Mothers' 
Clubs";  training  courses  for  child  nurses; 
pre-school  groups  in  private  schools,  play- 
rooms, playgrounds. 

These  books  are  significant  because  they 
mark  the  educational  approach  to  the  pre- 
school period,  a  new  development  which  has 
been  long  awaited.  The  medical  approach 
has  already  been  made  with  signal  success. 
But  the  combination  of  the  educational  and 
the  medical  is  needed  if  adequate  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  the  nurture  of  young  chil- 
dren. War  conditions  have  forced  England 
to  make  such  provision.  In  this  country  we 
are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  to  allow 
children  to  become  handicapped  in  count- 
less preventable  ways  before  they  enter 
school  b  an  unpardonable  wrong  for  an 
intelligent  people  to  commit.  All  this  is 
brought  home  to  us  with  convincing  earnest- 
ness by  these  two  English  women  who  point 
the  way  in  this  educational  advance,  so 
basic  and  far-reaching  in  its  importance  to 
individual  and  to  national  life. 

Elizabeth  Jenkins. 
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n$  CmMnoHom  ef  T^aMes.  By  Hakvkt 
Gebau>  Elucdgb  aad  Auat  Luaux 
WAceriEU).  Publklied  hy  Lumdiy 
Owncn    Aifloditiaii,    LwSn%,    VMm^rU 

The  Lumdiy  Ownen  Aaaodatian  bas 
ooDsUntly  presented  to  itsmcmbefs,  throo^ 
the  nfttaooal  and  state  aiwoHarinn  meetings 
and  throQ^  its  monthly  pabBcations,  new 
lomralae  for  bettering  the  work  of  the  trade. 
Teacben  of  textiles  and  dyeing,  as  wdl  as 
supervisors  of  boqiital  and  school  laundiics, 
wfll  gain  much  from  these  oommerdal  publi- 
cations. Unfortnnatdy  all  are  not  within 
reach  of  the  person  oat  of  the  trade  and  it 
b  for  this  reason  we  welcome  the  chance  to 
purchase  such  a  report. 

The  book  is  a  rqwrt  of  five  years'  woik  in 
the  Research  Dqiartment  of  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, Pittsbuigh,  Pa.  It  is  divkied  in  to 
chapter  headings — Fibers,  Weaves,  Mechan- 
ical Source  of  Damage,  Corrosive  Materials, 
— and  ends  with  a  comprehensive  chapter 
and  chart  on  Treatment  for  Stains. 

The  illustratiotts,  made  through  a  very 
powerful  microscope,  have  great  value  in 
showing  irregularities  in  cheap  and  dishonest 
fabrics,  besides  the  reason  for  the  short  life 
of  many. 

The  book  presdits  the  laundry  man's 
study  of  the  reasons  for  the  heavy  blame 
thrust  by  the  housewife  upon  him  rather 
than  upon  the  manufacturer. 

Often  the  short  life  of  the  fabric  is  due  to 
poor  weave,  poor  and  irregular  length  fibres, 
and  to  the  physical  and  chemical  wear  and 
tear  of  sunlight,  dust,  bad  soaps,  body 
excretions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
bleaches  and  dyes. 

L.  Ray  Baidesson, 

Teachers  College. 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty  t  by  FkANCES  Lows 
Smith,  was  mislisted,  in  the  Bibliography 
of  the  April  JoDXNAL,  as  a  revised  edition  of 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.  More  Recipes 
for  Fifty  does  not  duplicate  the  earlier 
book,  but  contains  new  material  prepared 
to  meet  conditions  arising  from  the  war. 


BrtaJ^asU^  Itmckeons,  amd  Dimmers.  By 
Mast  D.  CMrAMms.  Beaton  Cookmg 
Sdiool  Magaiinf  Company.  1920,  pp. 
137,  $1 J5. 

This  little  book  attempta  to  cover  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  for  its  sub-tide  is  "How  to 
plan  them,  how  to  serve  them,  how  to  be- 
have at  them.  A  book  for  home  and 
schooL"  While  it  rontaint  six  pages  oo 
"the  balanrrd  menu"  and  ei^t  pages  of 
tables  showing  the  caloric  value  of  f ood» 
and  then:  vitamine  content,  the  book  is 
essentially  a  book  on  table  etiquette,  and 
this  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  correctly  and 
deariy  given.  It  b  emphatically  not  a  book 
for  general  school  uae,  however,  for  the 
simple  home  service  of  a  meal  is  hardly  more 
than  suggested,  while  minute  directions  are 
given  for  elaborate  service.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  suggestion  made  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Jouxnal  that  in  the  schools 
it  is  time  that  we  recognized  fnmkly  that 
home  service  must,  under  eristing  conditions, 
be  generally  of  the  service-without-a-maid 
type. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  not  faddish,  so  one 
is  somevdiat  suiprised  to  learn  that  "it  is  a 
sign  of  ignorance  of  good  usage  to  eat  one's 
cereal  with  a  teaspoon — a  fact  which  giris 
in  school,  or  even  in  college,  are  not  always 
aware  of."  Nor  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
breakfast  napkins  must  be  smaller  than  the 
dinner  napkins  very  practical  for  most  house- 
holds. One  wonders  if  the  "unwritten  law 
that  a  solid  color  of  any  kind  (for  stable 
cloth),  with  scalloping  in  a  contrasting  color 
or  in  white,  is  admissible  for  either  breakfast 
or  lunch,  but  a  two-colored  fabric  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  still  less  a  checked  one"  may 
not  be  a  short-lived  style  instead;  for  imme- 
diately an  exception  is  made  of  Japanese 
crepe  in  blue  and  white.  On  page  100  neariy 
half  a  page  is  devoted  to  forbidding  one  to 
lift  a  c^ass  or  cup  by  putting  ''even  one 
finger  inside."  As  the  principle  underlying 
the  objection  is  not  mentioned,  however, 
one  ignorant  enou|^  to  need  the  reproof 
might  serenely  set  the  table  in  this  way, 
thinking  the  objection  was  to  being  seen 
doing  it;  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  in  regard 
to  picking  up  a  c^ass  with  one's  fingers  too 
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near  the  top,  even  although  they  are  entirely 
"ca  the  oatiide." 

The  book  however  will  undoubtedly  find 
its  place  with  those  persons  interested  in  the 
niceties  of  etiquette. 

Mabel  T.  Wblucan, 
Indiana  Universiiy. 

Dekydraimi  Poods,  Fruits,  VegOables,  Pisk, 

and   Moots.    By   A.    Louisb   Amdxsa. 

Boston:  The   Comhill   Company,    1920, 

pp.198.    $1.75. 

This  book  discusses  a  method  of  dehydrat- 
ing food  without  previous  cooking  that,  it  is 
daimed,  may  be  successfully  ^>plied  to  a 
majority  of  foods.  It  also  presents  argu- 
ments for  the  use  of  dehydrated  products. 
The  directions  for  the  "home  hydration"  of 
food  are  dear  and  specific,  and  should  be 
ea^  for  the  housewife  to  f oUow.  The  appa- 
ratus for  the  household  as  well  as  commer- 
cial use  is  dearly  described.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  redpes  for  the 
use  of  the  various  dehydrated  products. 


F»w  Short  Home  Economics  Plays.    Written 
and  presented  by  students  in  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women.    Published  by  S. 
Deborah  Haines,  1372  E.  57th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 1921,  pp.  15.    Ten  cents. 
These  health  plajrs  were  written  by  the 
Freshman  home  economics  students  in  thdr 
English  classes.    They  effectivdy  demon- 
strate what  can  be  accomplished  by  coordi- 
nating home  economics  work  with  other 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

These  playlets  are  one-act  plays  and  would 
require  about  ten  minutes  each  for  presenta- 
tion, ''little  Potatoes  "  and  "Fairyland  and 
Real  Ufe"  could  be  used  as  illustrative 
material  in  nutrition  dass  work.  The  other 
plajrs,  "The  Prodigal,"  "Foundation  Stones 
in  Home  Building"  and  "Mother's  Wise 
and  Foolish  Children  "  are  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  home  economics  classes  in  upper 

grades. 

GERTRm>E  Gates  Mudge. 
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Pood  and  Dietetics 

Commercial  Possibilities  of  Dehydration.  Henry  W.  Banks,  Amer.  Pood  Jour,,  Apr. 
1921. 

European  Research  on  Vitamines,  (Abstracts  from  foreign  journals).  Amer.  Pood  Jour., 
Apr.  1921. 

Food  Value  of  Maigarin.    J.  S.  Abbott,  Amer.  Pood  Jour.^  Apr.  1921. 

"Sugola"  a  New  Type  of  Sirup.    C.  S.  Hudson,  Amer.  Pood  Jour.,  Apr.  1921. 

Values  of  Fats  and  Fat  Substitutes.  John  Phillips  Street,  Amer.  Pood  Jour.,  March 
1921. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Flour  as  a  Supplement  to  Wheat  Flour.  C.  O.  Johns  & 
A.  J.  Hnks,  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  Apr.  1921. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Yeast  in  Bread.  P.  B.  Hawk  and  others,  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol., 
May  1921. 

Vitamine  Content  of  Honey  and  Honey  Comb.  P.  B.  Hawk  and  others,  Amer.  Jour. 
Physiol.,  Apr.  1921. 

Sanitation  in  Bakeries.    H.  E.  Barnard,  Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  HeaUh,  May  1921. 

Food  Inspection  in  Cleveland.    R.  J.  Perkins.    Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  May  1921. 

Present  Status  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dehydration.  W.  V.  Cruess,  Chem.  and  Mettalur. 
Engin.,  May  4, 1921. 
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Problems  in  the  Prepantion  of  Cq>ra  and  Coconut  Oil.  H.  C.  Brill,  Ckem.  amd  MeiaUmr. 
Engin.,  Mar.  30, 1921. 

Social  Case  Woik  as  a  Part  of  Home  Economics  Education.  £.  A.  Winslow,  The  Family, 
May  1921. 

Nutritional  Woik  in  Public  Schools  ....  Chicago.  K.  B.  Rich,  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assn.,  Apr.  9,  1921. 

Ophthalmia  and  Diet.    Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  May  14,  1921. 

Storage  of  Vitamines  in  the  Body.    Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  May  14,  1921. 

Variations  in  the  Antiscorbutic  Potency  of  Milk.  Editorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn., 
Apr.  16, 1921. 

Antiscorbutic  Potency  of  Milk  Powders.  E.  B.  Hart  and  others.  Jour.  Bid.  Chem., 
Apr.  1921. 

Some  Obervations  on  the  Stability  of  the  Antiscorbutic  Vitamine  and  its  Behavior  to 
Various  Treatments.    N.  R.Ellis  and  others, /Mir.BMi^.CAeiRi.,^r.  1921. 

On  Rope  (and  sourness)  in  Bread.    D.  J.  Lloyd  and  others.  Jour.  Hygiene,  Mar.  1921. 

Hotel  Field  and  Home  Econ<Mnics  Graduates.    E.  M.  Sutler,  Mod.  Hosp.,  Apr.  1921. 

Improving  the  Ho^ital  Food  Service.    Herbert  CoUins,  Mod.  Hosp.,  May  1921. 

Reducing  Institutional  Food  Costs.  Maigaret  Booker,  Mod.  Hosp.,  Apr.  and  May 
1921. 

The  Teaching  Dietitian  in  Public  Health  Woric.  Fairfax  T.  Proudfit,  Mod.  Hosp., 
Apr.  1921. 

Our  Sahnon  Surplus.    Chirsty  Thomas,  Ree.  of  Roe.,  kj^t.  1921. 

Milk  without  Cows.    S.  R.  Winters,  Sci.  Amer.,  Apr.  23, 1921. 

When  Humpty-Dumpty  Travels.    H.  G.  Mount,  Sci.  Amer.,  Apr.  2, 1921. 

When  Oysters  are  in  Season.    S.  R.  Winters,  Sci.  Amer.,  May  14, 1921. 

Stalking  of  the  Vitamines.    W.  H.  Eddy,  Teachers  CM.  Rec.,  Mar.  1921. 

Botulism  and  Spoiled  Canned  Food.    U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Repts.,  ^r.  1921. 

Mahiutrition.    Taliaferro  Cbik,  U  S.  Pub.  HeaUh  Repts.,  Apr.  29, 1921. 

A  Stable  Silver  Vitamine  Compound  Obtained  from  Brewer's  Yeast.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health 
Repts.,  Apr.  1, 1921. 

Clothing  and  Furnishings 

Art  of  Designing  and  Furnishing  the  Summer  Home.  F.  A.  Parsons,  Country  Ufe, 
May  1921. 

Selecting  Patterns  in  Textiles.    E.  S.  HoUoway,  Good  Furniture  Magaxine,  Apr.  1921. 

Problem  of  Texture  in  Decoration.    Phyllis  Ackerman,  House  Beautiful,  May  1921. 

Chintz  in  Your  Curtains.    Aaron  Davis,  House  and  Garden,  Apr.  1921. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Clothing  Courses  in  1921.  Janet  Thurston  and  Rosamond  Cook, 
Indus.  Arts,  Apr.  1921. 

The  Hospital  Laundry  and  Fabrics.    Walter  Trimble,  Mod.  Hosp.,  May  1921. 

Practical  Costume  Problems  for  the  High  School.  Florence  Morrison,  School  Arts 
Magatine,  Apr.  1921. 

Sources  for  Costume  Design.    Ruth  Hutchins,  Schoid  Arts  Magazine,  Apr.  1921. 

Textiles  Manufacturing  Processes  for  Manual  Training.  W.  H.  Dooley,  School  Arts 
Magazine,  Apr.  1921. 

Miscellaneous 

School  Cafeterias  as  a  Community  Asset.    American  City,  Apr.  1921. 
Roman  Cooking  Utensils  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology.    Cornelia  G. 
Harcum,  Amer.  Jour.  Archaeol.,  2d  ser.  25  (1921),  No.  1. 

Garbage  Incinerators.    R.  H.  Moulton,  House  Beautiful,  May  1921. 

Household  Mechanics.    J.  H.  Trybom,  Indus.  Arts,  May  1921.    (Description  of  course 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  will  be 
held  October  24  to  26  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Miss  Emma  Gunther, 
Teachers  College,  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

The  present  officers  are:  Mrs.  Mary  De 
Gaimo  Bryan,  president;  Ruth  Wheeler,  first 
vice-president;  Rena  Eckman,  second  vice- 
president;  Lulu  G.  Graves,  honorary  presi- 
dent; Ellen  Gladwin,  treasurer;  E.  M.  Ger- 
aghty,  801  S.  Wright  St.,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  secretary. 

The  chairmen  of  sections  are:  Adminis- 
tration— Mary  Lindsley,  Manager  Grace 
Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C;  Education 
— Ruth  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
University  of  Iowa  Medical  School;  Social 
Service —  Lucy  Gillett,  Head  of  the  Nutrition 
Bureau,  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor;  Dieto-ther^>y — Rena 
Eckman,  University  of  Michigan  Hospital. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will 
be  taken  up  with  the  work  of  the  various 
sections,  addresses  along  the  specific  lines  of 
the  work  done,  and  round  table  discussions 
of  the  problems  of  each  section.  The  even- 
ing taiks  will  be  of  important  general  interest 
to  all  members. 

The  administrative  section  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study  of  equipment,  supplies,  wages, 
food,  and  morale  of  employees.  This  repre- 
sents the  best  experience  of  trained  dietitians 
in  institutions  in  aU  sections  of  the  country, 
and  will  be  presented  in  usable  form. 

The  education  section  will  present  the 
work  of  its  committees  dealing  with  the  hos- 
pital training  of  the  student  dietitian,  grad- 
lute  work  for  the  dietitian,  and  the  curric- 
ulum for  teaching  dietetics  to  nurses  in  the 
training  school. 

The  social  service  section  will  give  reports 
of  studies  of  dietary  customs  of  various 
nationalities,  and  wiU  discuss  the  importance 
of  special  consideration  of  diet  in  any  Ameri- 


canisation  plan.  The  Cooperation  of  Social 
Service  Dietitiaris  in  the  Public  Health 
Movement  is  the  Round  Table  subject. 

On  the  program  of  the  dieto-ther^>y  sec- 
tion there  are  a  number  of  nutrition  experts 
and  the  round  table  discussions  are  to  include 
educational  propaganda  in  tuberculosis  san- 
itariums. State  Board  examination  questions 
in  dietetics,  and  a  survey  of  activities  in  dieto- 
therapy. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  dieti- 
tians to  get  together,  to  know  each  other. 
The  Chicago  Association  plans  a  tea  for 
Monday  afternoon,  and  the  Monday  even- 
ing meeting  will  be  a  dirmer  meeting.  Nu- 
merous professional  trips  have  been  arranged 
for  Thurdsay  morning  following  the  con- 
vention. 

Let  every  dietitian  plan  to  make  this  trip 
to  the  convention  a  part  of  her  vacation. 
For  dietitians  in  all  fields  the  meeting  will  be 
filled  with  interesting  information,  stimu- 
lating associations,  inspiration  for  a  new  year, 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of  true  profes- 
sional spirit. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  attacking  the  malnu- 
trition problem  in  a  concerted  way  will  be 
interested  in  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Child  Health  Council's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foods  and  Nutrition,  which  was  held  in 
New  York,  June  4.  The  committee  was 
formed  in  order  that  the  Council  might 
secure  a  concensus  of  authorative  opinion 
regarding  policies,  methods,  and  standards 
which  are  essential  to  the  effective  conduct 
of  nutrition  work. 

The  conunittee  consists  of  twenty-seven 
members,  of  whom  twelve  are  represen- 
tatives of  national  organizations  interested 
in  nutrition,  such  as  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  American  Red  Cross.    The 
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remaining  memben  of  the  Comniittee  are 
individuals  selected  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  outstanding  ability  in  this 
particular  field.  Seventeen  members  of  tlie 
committee  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  progress  made  was  most  gratifying.  Dr. 
Joeqph  Goldberger  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
entire  conunittee,  and  four  sub-oommittees 
were  organised  as  follows: 

Organization  and  Conduct  of  Nutrition 
Work:  Lucy  Gillett,  chairman;  Mary  G. 
McCormick,  Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Anne 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  Grace 
Schermerhom,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Haynes,  Dr. 
Amy  Daniels,  Dr.  Anna  £.  Rude,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  W.  Calvin. 

Thuning  for  Nutrition  Workers:  Dr.  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  chairman;  Dr.  William  P.  R. 
Emerson,  Lucy  Gillette,  Dr.  Lafayette  B. 
Mendel,  Dr.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  Dr.  Samuel 
McC.  Hamill,  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  Margaret 
Sawyer. 

Food  Requirements:  Dr.  John  R. 
Muriin,  chairman;  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy, 
Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  Dr.  Henry  Sherman, 
Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Menddi,  Dr.  Joseph 
Goldberger,  Lydia  Roberts,  Dr.  £.  V. 
McCoIlum,  Dr.  Alonzo  £.  Taylor,  Dr. 
Fritz  Talbot,  Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  Edna 
White. 

Malnutrition:  Dr.  William  P.  R.  Emerson, 
chairman;  Lydia  Roberts,  Dr.  Lafayette  B. 
Mendel,  Dr.  John  R.  Muriin,  Dr.  Joseph 
Goldberger,  Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude. 

Running  a  Near  East  Reliof  Orphan- 
age. For  three  years  Mr.  Edward  Peny 
has  managed  the  orphanage  at  Igdir, 
Armenia,  near  Erivan,  the  capitol  of  the 
country.  He  built  his  future  citizens  on 
bundles  of  skin  and  bones,  and  had  only 
seventeen  cents  per  child  per  day  as  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  building. 

That  seventeen  cents  was  spent  on 
vegetables,  meats,  milk,  and  cereals.  The 
vegetables  were  made  into  a  thick  soup 
with  a  pinch  of  meat;  the  milk  was  canned 
milk  fzom  the  United  States;  the  cereals 
were  made  of  grains  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  consumption  by  the  most  primi- 
tive methods. 
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There  was  so  little  to  eat,"  he  rektes, 
that  I  thought  the  children  wouki  go 
hungry,  and  get  thinner,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  But  I  found,  to  my  suiprise, 
that  they  steadily  put  on  wdght,  devefeped 
muscle,  9kpt  well,  played  and  woriied  with 
vigor,  and  were  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
crowd  of  as  healthy,  hearty  3roungsters  as 
one  may  find  anynribeie.  The  reason  for 
this  development  is  expressed  in  two  words 
—regularity  and  frugaUty." 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Assod- 
atiott  of  Teachen  of  Domestic  Subjects 

in  England  was  held  in  the  Bishopsgate  Insti- 
tute May  21,  with  Lady  Askwith  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  subjects  disaiMcd  were:  Course 
for  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects,  by  £. 
Gladys  Clarke,  Principal  National  Trahung 
School  of  Cookery,  and  New  Methods  of  Ap- 
proach to  Domestic  Subjects  for  the  Day 
Continuation  Schools  by  Mrs.  Ridgeway, 
Principal  of  Hammersmith  Girls'  Continu- 
ation School. 


London   Continnatton    Schools.    Day 

continuation  schools  which  were  opened 
in  London  in  January  enrolled  12,000 
pupHs,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  first  age  group 
officially  registered  for  such  instruction. 
At  the  Whitechi^  Day  Contmuation 
School  99  per  cent  of  those  registered  were 
in  attendance.  This  Uige  initial  enroll- 
ment is  due  to  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  head  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  of  the  school  principals  who  surveyed 
the  industrial  conditions  and  social  activities 
of  their  districts. 


French  School  For  Hotel  Workers. 
A  thiee-year  course  in  hotel  work  is  being 
conducted  at  Grenoble,  France,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  school  is  maintained  by  the 
French  Government,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women.  The  teaching  staff  consists 
of  five  graduate  professors,  five  auxiliary 
masters  versed  in  hotel  work  (including 
the  management  of  a  kitchen),  and  three 
instructors  in  foreign  languages. 
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Hie  senior  home  economics  students  at  the 
JCansas  State  Agricultural  College 
liave  recently  had  four  weeks  strenuous 
training  in  the  preparation  of  meals. 

For  three  wedcs,  dinner  was  served  at  the 
college  to  faculty  members  and  their  wives, 
at  thirty-five  cents  a  plate.  The  girls  did 
all  the  planning  and  work  in  connection  with 
the  meals.  The  style  of  dinner  and  service 
was  changed  three  times  each  week.  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  the  English  style  of  dinner 
Obformal  service  with  a  waitress)  was  served; 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  dinners 
were  fonnal;  on  Friday  and  Saturday  they 
were  informal  or  family  dinners,  without  a 
waitress.  On  the  last  two  days  one  of  the 
students  acted  as  hostess,  waited  on  the  table, 
and  did  the  serving  much  the  same  as  it  is 
done  in  the  average  home.  The  last  week 
of  the  four  was  devoted  to  the  planning  and 
serving  of  fonnal  and  infonnal  buffet 
luncheons. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Montana  Home  Economics  Association, 
held  in  Bozeman,  May  50,  the  following 
topics  were  considered  in  round  table 
discussions: 

Plans  for  the  regular  yearly  meeting  next 
fall;  state  dietetic  requirements  for  nurses; 
the  high  school  doimitory  problem;  reasons 
why  home  economics  work  is  considered  one 
of  the  things  which  could  be  dispensed  with 
temporarily  under  the  present  fitmnrml 
stringency;  the  promotion  of  branch  and 
student  associations;  discussion  of  the  Fess 
and  Smoot  biUs  and  means  for  publicity; 
methods  by  which  the  State  Home  Economics 
Association  can  incoiporate  with  the  women's 
dubs  of  the  state. 

A  Home  Economics  Club  of  fifty  mem- 
bers has  been  oiganized  at  Stephens  Junior 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.  The  purpose  of 
the  club  is  to  acquaint  the  girls  with  the 
scope  of  Home  Economics  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers.  The  dub  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial 
Fund  as  one  of  its  first  official  acts. 


"The  Female  of  the  Spedes.'*  Recen  t 
infonnation  from  the  Bureau  of  Education 
concerning  the  salaries  of  home  economics 
supervisors  in  31  dties  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation gives  the  following  figures:  The  mini- 
mum salary  of  home  economics  supervisors 
is  $1500.  About  one-fourth  of  all  super- 
visors recdve  between  $1500  and  $2000 
per  year;  one-half  recdve  salaries  between 
$2000  and  $2500;  and  one-fourth  between 
$2500  and  $5000.  There  is  but  one  super- 
visor in  the  United  States  recdving  $5000. 
Tlie  salaries  of  supervisors  of  manual  train- 
ing vary  from  $1900  to  $5000,  with  one- 
half  of  the  men  supervisors  recdving  between 
$2500  and  $3750. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  the  annual  session  of  the  organization 
in  Washington  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  the  dearest  vision  of  the  nation  recog- 
nizes the  urgent  need  of  honest  woric, 
systematic  saving,  and  sane  spending,  and 
pledged  the  members  to  advance  in  every 
way  the  purchase  of  government  savings 
securities  as  the  surest  means  for  the  de- 
vdopment  of  understanding  of  the  value  of 
money.  The  Daughters  pledged  themsdves 
not  only  to  make  an  individual  practice  of 
investment  in  government  savings  securities 
but  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  thrift 
banks  and  the  introduction  of  thrift  instruc- 
tion in  the  curricula  of  all  schools. 

The  New  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  will 
be  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
abolish  the  ward  system.  All  its  rooms 
will  be  private  and  single,  and,  because  of 
the  peculiar  X-shaped  construction  of  the 
building,  every  room  wfil  be  open  to  light 
and  air.  One  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
children's  cases  and  will  have  two  play 
roofs;  all  maternity  cases  will  be  segregated 
on  another  floor. 

The  institution  is  planned  to  meet  the 
great  and  pressing  need  for  a  hospital  for 
the  "inbetween"  class  of  people— ndther 
the  very  rich  nor  the  very  poor.  An 
employee  will  be  able  to  recdve  exactly 
the  same  care  and  treatment  as  would  be 
given  to  his  employer,  and  the  charges  will 
be  in  proportion  to  thdr  incomes. 
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The  Mary  Gay  Theater  and  the  char- 
acters of  Judge  Scales,  the  Drngon,  and 
others  have  been  origkiated  by  Stella  Boothe, 
R.N.,  of  the  Mary  Gay  Studio,  New  York 
City,  in  order  to  get  health  facts  ov«r  to 
childivn,  especially  to  those  in  rural  schools. 
Miss  Boothe  has  two  theaters,  a  small  one 
which  can  be  packed  in  a  suitcase  and 
demonstrated  by  teachers,  nurses,  snd  public 
health  workers;  and  a  larger  portable  one 
which  she  herself  uses,  giving  demonstrations 
and  telling  her  health  stories  to  children. 
The  characters,  made  of  shellacked  card- 
board, are  very  realistic  in  design.  Three 
of  the  six  plays  ready  for  presentation  are 
Bed  Hme  Adventure,  Health  Habits,  Good 
and  Bad  citizens  in  the  Land  of  Food. 
These  demonstrations  are  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chfld  Health  Organization  of  America. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureaua  of  Broome 
County,  New  York,  recently  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  that  state. 

No  small  part  of  the  program  was  the  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  Home  Bureau  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Farm  Bureau  in  1914. 
The  home  economics  extension  work  in  New 
York  State  is  carried  on  through  the  Home 
Bureaus,  and  there  are  now  twenty-nine 
organized  counties  and  others  preparing  for 
organization. 

Co5perating  with  the  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Association  are  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

Dr.  Rttth  Wheeler,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Nutrition  in  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Wheeler  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  CoUege 
and  received  her  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 


osophy in  Nutrition  from  Yale.  For  the  past 
three  years  she  has  been  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Home  Economics  at  Goucher  Colleger 
Baltimore.  Previous  to  this  she  was  Aaso- 
date  Professor  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
One  of  her  most  disnissed  {Meces  of  research 
was  in  connection  with  a  study  of  a  number 
of  proprietary  foods  for  infants. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  the  distinction  of 
having  appointed  the  first  woman,  if  not  the 
first  person,  to  a  chair  of  nutrition  in  a 
medical  college,  and  this  new  departure  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  The  relation  of 
food  to  health  has  had  long  and  vazied 
attention  from  faddists,  but,  thanks  to 
scientific  research,  this  relationshq>  is  now  so 
well  established  that  the  medical  profession 
is  recognizing  the  need  for  incorporating  in 
their  courses  of  training  the  very,  best  that 
can  be  known  upon  the  subject 

Dr.  Wheeler  will  have  entire  control  of 
the  food  department  of  the  University 
hoqHtals,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
courses  in  nutrition  to  be  ofifered  for  the 
medical  students,  dietitians,  and  nurses. 
She  will  also  conduct  research. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  Dr. 
Wheeler  served  upon  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  Service  which  was 
responsible  for  the  enrolling  and  assigning 
of  dietitians  for  work  in  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  has  been  active  m  all 
matters  relating  to  plans  for  devek^ung  the 
nutrition  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  peace- 
time program. 

Mary  A.  Lindsley  is  now  manager  of  the 
Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  in  Washington,  a  com- 
mercial hotel  for  transient  and  resident 
women  guests. 
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TrXCTlKRS  who  are  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the 
manv  improved  housekeeping  devices  are  in  excellent  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  1900  Cataract  Washer. 

Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely  devoid  of  part? 
to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear  and  tear!  The  water  is 
forced  through  the  clothes  by  the  mflvcmcnt  of  the  tub  alone— noi 
by  the  action  of  any  parts. 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  Uie  1900  Cataract  ^J^a^er  is 
sull.cient  in  itself  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  19(X).  b> 
means  of  this  the  water  is  forced  through  the  clothes  m  a  tigure  b 
motion  ./(;/<r  iimt\s  as  often  as  in  the  ordinar>'  washer! 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted  to  any  pofi- 
tion  saves  labor  and  extra  steps.  And  the  complete  operatmg  cost  ol 
the  1900  Cataract  Washer  is  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 


The  water  »tfirl«  thTOurjh  the  elnthes  in 
a  fttjiirr  8  wnrnnnit  f-ur  times  <ia  olten 
a»   »n   the  ordinary  ua$heT. 


IQOO  CATARACT  WA^     R 


1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  209  Clinton  St.,  Bins 

ra,./li.in  Fa.t.'iv  =iivl  onire.  Can-i.liun  I'.u.O  Washer  Corap;iny.  ^o. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  27-30, 1921 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

ICARY  £.   SWEENY 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  open  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  here  in  Swamp- 
scott, so  near  to  the  place  where  Ellen  H.  Richards  spent  her  life,  and, 
in  the  shadow  of  her  great  spirit,  to  recount  some  of  the  opportunities  for 
service  which  have  come  to  the  Association  in  the  past  year.  The  year 
has  shown  that  the  opportunities  which  the  war  gave  to  home  economics 
are  still  ours;  that  we  are  facing  a  more  critical  time  than  we  faced 
during  the  war,  for  we  stand  at  the  turn  in  the  road,  so  to  speak,  where  we 
must  either  assume  leadership  in  the  movements  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  nation  or  lose  it  altogether. 

The  opportunity  which  the  call  to  the  nutritional  field  has  given  to 
home  economics  is  most  compelling.  This  field  of  service  is  our  respon- 
sibility and  our  job,  and  it  is  for  us  to  help  point  the  way  to  social  and 
pr(rfessional  agencies.  We  must  establish  a  larger  number  of  vital 
contact  points  with  both  the  medical  profession  and  the  social  service 
world.  We  must  win  their  confidence  and,  through  our  hearty  cooper- 
ation, demonstrate  the  place  which  we  should  fill  in  the  development  of 
the  health  program.  The  home  economics  profession  should  be  repre- 
sented at  every  state  medical  association,  at  every  public  health  confer- 
ence, at  every  meeting  concerning  child  welfare,  and  should  be  a  part  of 
every  social  service  group.  If  we  are  to  render  the  fullest  service  in  the 
nutritional  field,  we  need  both  the  medical  and  the  social  points  of  view. 

385 
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Nothing  has  given  the  women  who  compose  the  home  economics  pro- 
fession of  this  country  so  great  satisfaction  as  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Ruth  Wheeler  to  a  chair  of  nutrition  in  the  Medical  Collie  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  She  has  won  the  first  trench  in  this  recognition, 
by  the  medical  profession,  of  the  contribution  which  home  economics 
can  make  to  medical  training;  we  must  not  leave  her  alone  to  hold  the 
lines.  We  must  see  that  other  women  are  trained  as  this  field  develops 
and  so  trained  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  their  ability  to  fill 
such  professorships. 

Those  of  us  ^o  are  studsdng  national  movements  find  three  in  which 
home  economics  has  a  definite  contribution  to  make.  They  are  in 
child  healthy  child  care,  and  child  feeding;  in  the  fimctiomng  of  education 
in  the  problems  of  life;  and  in  the  forces  which  are  threatening  the  integ- 
rity of  the  American  home.  Trained  investigators  are  trying  to  think 
through  to  a  solution  of  these  problems.  A  world-wide  interest  in  the 
child  brings  at  once  to  the  fore-groimd  all  the  basic  problems  of  the  home, 
and,  if  ever  in  its  history  home  economics  is  to  be  challenged,  it  will  be 
within  the  next  few  years. 

When  will  nutrition  be  as  well-established  a  part  of  general  education 
as  arithmetic  and  algebra?  When  will  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
textiles  be  as  integral  a  part  of  one's  knowledge  as  geography?  That 
hour  cannot  come  until  we  so  vitalize  and  energize  our  subjects  that  they 
cannot  be  omitted.  When,  as  a  group,  we  get  a  vision  of  the  pivotal 
points  on  which  home  economics  is  based;  when  we  apply  to  all  our 
methods  the  acid  test  of  reality,  we  shall  not  have  to  persuade  school 
authorities  to  introduce  a  course  in  home  economics,  but  will  find  that 
the  door  swings  wide  for  our  entrance. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  as  an  Association  we  have  been  estab- 
lishing contacts  with  other  groups  of  professional  workers.  We  have 
affiliated  with  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  The  League 
of  Women  Voters,  The  Social  Workers  Exchange,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Housing  Association,  The  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  the  National  Child 
Health  Coimcil. 

A  forward  movement  of  the  Association  is  indicted  in  the  backing 
which  has  been  given  to  the  home  economics  amendment  to  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law.  The  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  joint 
legislative  committee  in  Washington  has  been  invaluable.  This  means 
not  only  legislative  support,  but  that  every  women's  organization  has 
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swimg  its  power  behind  the  amendment  and,  in  so  doing,  has  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  our  Association  in  the  interpretation  which 
home  economics  gives  to  life,  to  home  making,  and  to  child  care.  The 
state  supervision  of  vocational  home  economics,  extended  as  it  is  to 
every  state,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  securing  better  standards  of  work 
and  in  educating  school  authorities  to  better  ideals,  both  of  work  and 
equipment 

The  devel(^ing  of  all  lines  of  extension  work  has  meant  that  by  a 
thousand  county  home  demonstration  agents  home  economics  is  being 
sold  daily  to  the  individual  woman  and  made  to  f tmction  in  problems 
of  her  individual  home.  While  there  is  little  opportunity  to  view  the 
cumulative  effort  of  these  agencies,  so  powerful  are  they  that  in  due 
season  there  can  be  none  to  doubt  their  effectiveness. 

The  recognition  by  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  of  the  contri- 
bution which  the  woman  trained  in  home  economics  can  make  to  stand- 
ards, to  morale,  and  to  improvement  of  service  is  something  of  which  the 
Association  can  justly  be  proud.  The  fact  that  great  commercial  con- 
cerns are  placing  the  testing  and  development  of  household  equipment 
in  the  hands  of  the  home  economics  women  marks  a  new  era  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  training  which  our  Association  represents. 

As  an  Association  in  this  period  of  social  industrial  and  economic 
reconstruction  we  need  to  be  reborn  into  a  real  democracy  of  ideals,  of 
standards,  of  outlook,  and  of  occupations.  It  seemed  inevitable  that, 
in  the  developing  of  home  economics  as  a  profession,  a  large  part  of  its 
activities  should  remain  in  the  dass  room.  Today  we  are  recognizing 
that  home  economics  is  not  only  in  the  dass  room,  but  in  business,  in 
the  press,  in  the  hotd,  in  the  hospital,  in  social  service,  and  in  the  home. 
Home  economics  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  education  but  equally  a  matter 
of  home  and  personal  application.  In  this  hour  of  our  opportimities 
there  are  three  near  objectives.  First,  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  general  educational  sjrstem,  i.e.,  as  a  professional  group  to  devdop 
the  kind  of  work  in  the  class  room  which  functions  in  any  American  home; 
to  make  the  school  lunch  a  part  of  education  as  well  as  a  convenience; 
to  keep  step  with  the  general  progress  which  is  being  made  in  all  lines 
of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  education.  Second,  to  broaden 
the  home  economics  field  so  as  to  give  prestige,  equal  to  that  of  the 
teacher,  to  home  economics  women  in  business,  in  hospitals,  in  extension 
service,  in  hotels,  in  industry,  in  visiting  housekeeping,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can home.  The  third  objective  is  to  develop  a  professional  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  Assodation,  to  give  them  the  same  pride  in 
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being  a  member  of  their  Association  as  the  physician  feds  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  or  the  engineer  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Engineering  Association.  There  are  two  wa3rs  of  doing  this; 
one  is  to  make  the  voice  of  the  Jottrnal  the  voice  of  the  Association. 
How  many  of  us  dare  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  done  in  the  last  year  to 
make  our  Joubnal  a  success?  Until  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
make  it  represent  the  things  in  which  we,  personally,  believe,  we  have  no 
right  to  criticise  it.  The  second  way  of  gaining  professional  sentiment  is 
through  regional  organization.  When  each  state  has  its  representative 
on  the  Coimdl  and  each  region  has  its  representative  in  an  executive 
group  of  the  Association,  when  every  state  member  is  a  member  of  the 
national  Association,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  be  boastfully  proud.  Not 
only  will  regional  organization  give  better  professional  sentiment,  but, 
I  believe,  it  will  give  interest  and  power  to  the  state  organizations. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  training  of  yoimg  women  in  home  economics, 
we  have  failed  to  acquaint  them  in  college  with  an  appreciation  of  their 
professional  association.  If  it  takes  four  years  to  train  a  woman  in 
home  economics,  it  should  also  take  four  years  to  train  her  for  effective 
membership  in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  There 
are  at  this  time  about  ten  thousand  women,  trained  in  homt  economics, 
who  are  engaged  in  some  line  of  its  practice  in  America;  twelve  hundred, 
or  one  in  eight,  are  members  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. Our  objective  is  to  win  the  other  seven  for  the  organization  in 
which  we  believe,  the  organization  which  represents  the  standards  of  our 
professional  life,  the  organization  of  which  we  are  a  part  and  which  is 
a  part  of  us. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  make  to  you  this  report  of  progress  and  promise 
and  to  open  formally  the  Fotuteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association. 


Editor's  Note.  All  general  session  addresses,  in  our  hands  as  we  go  to 
print,  are  given  in  full.  Limitation  of  space  makes  it  necessary  to  print 
papers  presented  at  section  meetings  in  abstract  form,  in  this  number. 
These  abstracts  are,  in  the  main,  those  submitted  to  the  Pen  and  Press 
Committee  during  the  meeting.  A  nimiber  of  these  section  papers 
will  appear  in  full,  in  later  issues  of  the  Joubnal. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
June  28 

G.  F.  Langworthy,  pretiding 

THE  NEED  OF  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  EFFECT 
OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  PROCESSES  ON  THE 

THE  VITAMINE  CQiiTENI.QiLrOODS 

JOHN  R.  iniRLIN 
Chairman  CommiUee  an  Pood  and  NairiHon^  National  Research  Council 

The  significant  term  in  the  subject  of  this  paper,  ''vitamine/'  repre- 
sents the  third  or  perhaps  the  fourth  great  concept  in  nutrition  which  has 
been  achieved  by  physiologists  with  the  help  at  times  of  pure  chemists 
and  physicians  and  other  practical  folk  like  yourselves.  The  first  was  the 
energy  concept.  Yes,  the  first  historically;  for  Lavoisier,  you  remember, 
discovered  135  years  ago  the  identity  of  combustion  in  the  animal  body 
with  combustion  in  the  inanimate  world.  This  very  promising  vein  of 
discovery  was  almost  lost  sight  of  when  Lavoisier  was  beheaded  in  the 
French  Revolution  after  pleading  in  vain  for  two  weeks  respite  in  which 
to  complete  a  piece  of  scientific  work.  Who  knows  but,  if  those  two 
weeks  had  been  granted,  Lavoisier  might  have  realized  his  ambition  to 
prove  the  agreement  between  heat  measurements  as  calculated  and  as 
directly  measured  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he 
would  have  accomplished  this  great  aim  if  he  had  lived  ten  years  more; 
for  he  had  already  secured  approximate  agreement  with  the  guinea  pig, 
and  the  work  for  man  was  all  planned  out  in  his  mind.  As  it  was,  that 
achievement  goes  to  the  credit  of  Rubner  and  of  Atwater  quite  100  years 
later.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Armsby  and  Lusk  and  Benedict  in  this 
country  are  worthy  successors  to  the  achievements  of  Lavoisier. 

The  second  great  concept  was  that  which  began  with  Liebig  who  gave 
us  our  first  rational  classification  of  the  foodstuffs.  It  was  continued  and 
amplified  by  Voit  and  Emil  Fisher,  who  gave  us  the  true  significance  of 
protein  in  nutrition,  and  has  been  fittingly  rounded  out  by  Folin  and 
others,  who  have  taught  us  the  meaning  of  the  various  nitrogen  fractions, 
first,  as  the  end  products  of  metabolism,  and  now  as  constituents  of  our 
life  blood. 

The  third  concept,  that  of  the  place  in  nutrition  of  the  inorganic  de- 
ments is  more  difficult  to  accredit  properly.  There  is  no  single  investi- 
gator who  occupies  the  place  corresponding  to  that  of  Lavoisier  in 
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energy  metabolism,  or  to  E.  Fisher  in  knowledge  of  the  proteins.  But 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  modem  masters  of  this  subject, 
men  like  Sherman,  Forbes,  and  McCoUum,  to  speak  of  Americans,  or 
Hopkins  and  Cathcart  in  England.  Here  also  we  must  admit  to  the 
noble  company  several  physical  chemists,  like  Bayliss  in  En^and  and 
Lawrence  Henderson  in  this  country,  who  have  helped  us  to  grasp  the 
real  meaning  of  add-base  balance  and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  H-ion 
concentration  is  regulated  in  our  tissues  very  nearly  to  the  point  of 
neutrality. 

The  fourth  concept,  that  of  the  vitamines,  is  less  than  a  quarter  century 
old.  Beginning  with  Eijkmann  in  1897,  it  has  been  at  once  the  most 
engaging,  and  perhaps  withal  the  most  practical,  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  of  any  of  these  concepts.  The  story  is  too  new  to  require  repeti- 
tion. Many  of  you  are  more  conversant  with  the  development  of  this 
subject  than  is  your  pre^t  speaker.  Several  of  your  members  are 
active  workers  in  the  field  and  have  notable  observations  and  discoveries 
to  their  credit. 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  I  the  time,  to  dwell  upon  the  intensely 
dramatic,  I  might  almost  say  the  romantic  element  in  some  of  the  great 
advances  in  the  science  of  nutrition.  Imagine  the  dramatic  significance — 
it  could  not  have  escaped  his  apprehension — ^when  Lavoisier  realized  that 
he  had  proved  the  identity  of  combustion  in  his  own  body  with  combus- 
tion in  the  candle  flame  I  Voit  you  remember  speaks  proudly  of  the 
feelings  of  awe  and  exultation  when  the  respiration  machine  which  Petten- 
kof er  and  he  had  invented  began  to  work  and  they  saw  the  physiological 
processes  of  their  own  bodies  unveiled  before  their  eyes.  Not  less  dramatic 
are  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  discovery  of  vitamines. 
Funk  has  been  criticized  for  choosing  a  high-sounding  name  for  the 
substance  which  he  had  isolated  from  rice  polishings,  and  from  yeast. 
Nevertheless,  the  name  has  come  to  stay,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that 
after  we  have  learned  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  fat-soluble  A  and 
water-soluble  B  and  C  or,  as  Drummond  proposes  we  should  call  them, 
vitamin  i4,  vitamin  £,  etc.,  we  shall  continue  to  call  them,  as  old  friends, 
by  the  good  ^'old"  name  of  vitamines. 

Now  as  members  of  an  honorable  order  of  nutritionists  some  of  us  have 
grown  a  little  anxious  about  certain  knowledge  which  has  come  to  us,  and 
we  are  not  quite  certain  what  we  ought  to  do  about  it.  Some  bolder 
spirits  have  raised  a  note  of  genuine  alarm,  and  some  feel  that  we  ought 
to  gird  ourselves  as  true  knights  of  St.  George  and  go  forth  to  slay  the 
monster  of  greed  and  stupidity,  so  plainly  visible  to  all  of  us,  in  the 
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character  of  the  unscrupulous  food  manufacturer,  who,  in  the  process 
of  making  food  attractively  white,  or  attractively  handy,  or  attractively 
this,  that  and  the  other  to  increase  his  sales,  has  stupidly  or  avariciously 
robbed  it  of  real  nutritional  value. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  dispassionately  for  a  moment  and  see 
whether  there  is  cause  for  real  alarm.  Is  our  food  actually  injured  by 
domestic  and  commercial  processes  of  cooking,  sterilizing,  pickling,  or 
curing?  Some  of  the  evidence  is  familiar  to  you.  Fat-soluble  A,  the 
vitamine  necessary  to  proper  growth  in  our  children,  is  mainly  if  not 
totally  destroyed  by  heating  to  120^C.  with  stirring  or  aeration,  in  four 
hours.  This  means  you  cannot  treat  milk  or  butter  in  this  way  and  have 
any  of  the  A  vitamine  left.  But  is  milk  so  treated  commercially  or  in 
domestic  cooking?  Very  rarely  if  at  all.  There  is  as  yet  no  perfect 
agreement  among  experimenters  regarding  the  ordinary  processes  of 
cooking,  evaporating,  or  drying  milk,  but  I  believe  if  you  have  followed 
the  subject  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  that 
only  the  antiscurvy  vitamine,  if  any,  is  injured,  and  Hess  has  reported 
actual  cures  of  scurvy  with  dry  milk. 

McCoUum  and  Davis,  you  remember,  thought  they  had  proved  injury 
to  the  nutritive  value  of  casein  by  heating,  but  Hogan  took  sharp  issue 
with  this  view  and  he  has  been  supported  by  the  more  recent  work  of 
Gibson  and  Concepdon,  and  by  Danieb  and  Loughlin.  Long  heating 
does  injure  by  precipitation  of  Ca^CPOO  shut  apparently  not  by  destruction 
of  vitamine  B  any  more  than  of  vitamine  A. 

And  now  comes  a  curious  fact.  Anything  which  bleaches,  which  de- 
stro3rs  the  yellow  pigment,  according  to  the  researches  of  Steenbock  and 
Boutwell,  and  of  Drummond,  does  injure  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  How 
remarkably  this  confirms  our  instinctive  distrust  of  food  which  has  lost 
its  good  color!  Is  not  this  the  clue  to  judge  of  the  injury  to  the  leafy 
vegetable  and  tubers  which  contain  fat-soluble  A?  It  alwajrs  has  been 
the  method  of  judging  food,  and  needs  merely  to  be  supplemented 
by  barring  the  artificial  coloring  of  manufactured  products  to  cover  up 
the  loss  of  natural  color  throu^  commercial  processing. 

As  for  the  injury  to  water-soluble  B  in  other  foods  than  milk  there  is 
now  definite  evidence  that  pressure-cooking,  and  even  ordinary  boiling 
if  too  long  continued,  does  injure  the  vitamine.  Chick  and  Hume^  Delf , 
Miller  and  Whipple,  all  women  be  it  noted,  have  shown  that  cooking  ex- 
tracts the  B  vitamine,  and  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  it  is  f oimd  in  the  water 
with  which  the  food  is  cooked.  Here  again  our  ordinary  senses,  long- 
trained,  serve  to  protect  us.    How  readily  we  recognize  the  over-cooked 
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taste — ''  cooked  to  death, "  as  we  call  it,  and  that  is  a  very  significant 
phrase.  I  venture  to  predict  that  pressure-cooking  will  not  be  generally 
adopted  even  under  the  lure  of  greater  economy  any  more  than  the  fire- 
less  cooker  has  been;  for  the  food  has  very  often  that  over-cooked  taste 
which  we  have  learned  to  distrust.  Whether  in  all  cases  loss  of  yellow 
pigment  means  destruction  of  the  A  vitamine,  or  loss  of  flavor  means  loss 
of  B,  will  require  further  investigation. 

Coming  now  to  water-soluble  C,  we  have  learned  through  the  researches 
mainly  of  English  and  American  investigators  that  it  is  injured  by  heat- 
ing, aging,  drying,  and  by  alkalinization.  Nevertheless  there  are  excep- 
tions; for,  as  I  have  noted,  drying  of  milk  which  violates  all  but  one  of 
these  rules  may  not  destroy  it  entirely.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  work 
of  Givens  in  the  Yale  and  Rochester  laboratories.  This  work,  not  all  of 
it  yet  published,  shows  dearly  that  practically  all  of  our  common  vege- 
tables and  fruits  suffer  loss  of  vitamine  C  by  drying.  The  exceptions  are 
tomatoes  and  oranges,  the  very  fruits  which  are  richest  in  this  nutrient 
factor.  Hess  has  shown  that  ordinary  canned  tomato  or  the  juice  is 
quite  as  efficacious  as  orange  juice  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  scurvy, 
and  Givens  has  demonstrated  that  the  vitamine  is  fully  potent  in  tomatoes 
which  have  been  canned  for  two  years.  Ordinary  cooking  injures  the 
vitamine  to  a  degree.  Cooking  cabbage,  for  example,  for  1  hour  reduces 
its  antiscorbutic  value  anywhere  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  depending 
directly  upon  the  temperature;  boiling  potatoes  robs  them  of  vitamine 
C  to  an  amount  depending  directly  upon  the  time;  and  so  on. 

Probably  every  war  which  the  world  has  known,  if  it  continued  for  as 
much  as  one  year,  has  been  accompanied  by  scurvy  in  the  army  and  often 
in  the  civilian  population.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  all  modem  wars. 
In  our  own  history  it  was  particularly  true  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the 
Civil  War.  The  Spanish  American  war  did  not  last  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce scurvy  and,  only  less  fortunately,  the  army  had  recently  adopted 
canned  tomatoes  as  a  component  of  the  travel  ration.  In  the  World 
War  there  was  scurvy  and  plenty  of  it  in  the  Indian  forces  operating  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  Italian,  and  even  in  the  French  Army;  but  not  a 
single  case,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Canned  tomatoes 
were  a  regular  component  of  the  garrison  and  field  rations. 

The  war  brought  us  face  to  face  with  many  nutritional  problems.  In 
the  army  we  were  made  to  realize  the  hazard  of  supplying  the  army  in 
France  large  quantities  of  dried  and  canned  foods.  This,  in  fact,  led  to  the 
inauguration  of  Givens '  work  for  the  Govenmient  on  dried  vegetables. 
We  ought  to  have  a  S3rstematic  and  continuing  study  of  the  same  kind, 
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(Ml  all  cominerdally  prqMured  foods,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  those 
methods  which  do  injury  to  the  vitamines  or  other  nutrient  factors.  For 
it  is  evident  to  you  that  if  ordinary  cooking  injures  or  removes  vitamines 
B  and  C  from  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  ansrthing  which  bleaches  de- 
prives the  same  or  other  foods  of  vitamine  il,  there  is  dearly  a  potential 
menace  in  the  consumption,  especially  by  poor  people  who  must  ^^live 
out  of  cans  and  sacks,  '^  of  large  quantities  of  package  foods. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  a  new  process  for  making  bread  by  washing 
the  whole  grain  of  the  wheat  until  all  dirt  is  removed,  and  soaking  imtU 
the  bran  is  loolsened  and  separated,  then  grinding  directly,  adding  fat, 
salt,  sugar  and  yeast  and  mixing  into  a  sponge.  What  an  economical 
and  nutritional  advance  this  would  be,  to  cut  out  the  whole  process  of 
milling,  with  its  decortication,  degermination,  and  devitaminization  of 
our  most  important  cereal.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  new  proc- 
ess is  now  being  tried  out  by  a  large  baking  firm  in  Montreal.  I  would 
recommend  that,  as  teachers  of  home  economics,  you  watch  for  the  results 
of  this  experiment  and  be  ready  to  encourage  the  general  adoption  of  the 
new  method,  should  it  prove  to  be,  practically,  all  that  it  promises  to  be, 
theoretically. 

You  often  hear  the  excuse  that  '4t  does  not  matter  much  if  a  vitamine 
is  diminished  somewhat  in  a  particular  food-product,  for  example  white 
flour;  for  if  you  eat  enough  green  stuffs  and  drink  plenty  of  milk,  the 
white  bread  will  not  hurt  you. "  But  suppose  all  our  food  manufacturers 
made  the  same  plea.  ''My  food  will  not  poison  you  if  you  eat  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables. "  That  is  the  excuse  already  offered  for  polished  rice, 
highly-milled  com  meal,  canned  meats,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  secure  our  foods  with  all  of  the  nutrient 
values  preserved  in  them,  if  possible?  Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  sterilize,  and,  themore  heatemployed,  the  more  surely 
a  food  will  ''keep, "  i.e. ,  remain  free  of  bacteriological  spoilage.  But  Rossi 
and  others  daim  that  sterilizing  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  does  not 
injure  the  vitamine  content  of  foods  so  much  as  heating  in  open  containers. 
It  is  obvious  that  much  more  investigation  is  necessary,  the  object  of  which 
would  be,  not  so  much  to  prosecute  the  imscrupulous  manufacturer  (for  his 
number  I  believe  is  not  very  great) ,  as  to  indicate  where  injury  is  being 
done,  and  to  create  the  desire  for  improvement.  In  this  investigation  we 
must  not  infer  too  much  from  a  mere  trace  of  injurious  effect;  for  almost 
anything  done  to  food  from  the  time  it  is  plucked  or  harvested  or 
slaughtered  reduces  its  nutrient  value  to  some  degree.  To  find  our  foods 
in  the  dty  not  so  fresh  and  appetizing  (and  we  know  this  means  not  so 
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'^  vitaminous")  is  the  price  we  must  alwasrs  pay,  perhaps,  for  preferring 
dty  life.  A  reduction  of  a  few  per  cent  in  the  capacity  of  a  food  to  pro- 
tect a  guinea-pig  from  scurvy,  or  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  white  rat, 
should  not  be  accepted  as  proof  that  we  are  all  about  to  die  of  deficiency 
diseases.  Let  us  leave  that  sort  of  exaggeration  to  the  column-fillers 
and  syndicate  writers.  But  there  should  be  (and  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  food  manufacturers  would  welcome  it)  a  thorough-going 
search  for  significant  injury  to  the  nutrient  values  of  our  foods. 

After  such  an  investigation,  perhaps  it  would  be  timely  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  Law  to  the  effect  that  any  food 
process,  seeking  the  protection  of  our  patent  or  copyright  laws,  should 
be  obliged  to  establish  its  innocence  as  regards  injury  to  the  vitamines. 
This  is  the  age  of  prevention  in  medicine.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a 
whole  section  of  our  population  become  the  victims  of  undernutrition 
or  malnutrition,  either  through  their  own  ignorance,  or  through  the 
cupidity  of  food  manufacturers,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  pellagra.  We 
need  continuing  effort  along  educational  lines,  and  we  need  much  more 
information  in  certain  directions  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate. 

I  wish  to  close  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  program  of  research 
on  national  nutrition  prepared  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion of  the  National  Research  Council.  I  am  authorized  by  the  Council 
to  solicit  your  endorsement  of  these  projects;  for  we  need  the  moral  and 
intellectual  support  of  such  organizations  as  yours,  as  well  as  the  financial 
support  which  I  feel  we  are  going  to  secure  as  soon  as  business  conditions 
have  become  stabilized. 

On  the  subject  of  vitamines,  and  the  need  for  further  research  regarding 
the  effect  of  commercial  and  household  processes  on  their  integrity,  'the 
Committee  has  this  to  say  of  its  project: 

''The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  make  a  S3rstematic  survey  of 
the  occurrence  of  vitamines,  with  a  quantitative  valuation,  if  possible, 
in  all  of  our  natural  food  products,  and  to  learn  the  effects  on  the  qualities 
of  foods  with  respect  to  these  factors  of  canning,  preserving,  pickling, 
drying,  aging,  and  other  treatment  to  which  foods  are  subjected  in 
household  or  commercial  use. 

''The  sale  of  special  foods,  advertised  rich  in  vitamines,  is  becoming 
an  extensive  and  profitable  business,  and  these  should  be  tested  on  the 
start  to  determine  their  real  and  relative  value. " 

The  subject  of  nutrition  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the  recognition  it 
deserves  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  As  our  pamphlet  on 
national  nutrition  points  out,  '^  Members  of  the  International  Health 
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Board  agree  that  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  in  a  great  measure  a 
dietary  problem/'  and  that  "a  very  large  number — probably  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States — suffer  from  rickets 
at  some  time  during  infancy  or  early  childhood  as  a  result  of  improper 
feeding."  Are  the  foods  available  always  wholesome?  Should  we  not 
have  as  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  our  foods,  the  food  which  every- 
body eats,  namely  bread,  the  most  wholesome  article  of  all?  Our 
children  are  entitled  to  health.  They  cannot  have  it  unless  we  look  after 
their  foods. 

THE  PRESENT  DYE  SITUATION^ 

FREDERICK  E.  BREITHUT 
Chief  Chemist,  The  Cako  Chemical  Company 

The  synthetic  coal-tar  chemical  industry  was  bom  in  England,  reared 
in  Germany,  and  will  attain  its  full  maturity  in  these  United  States  of 
ours — ^if  we  are  intelligent.  But  "if  we  are  intelligent''  is  a  large  IF. 
For  the  present  situaltion  is  a  critical  one  and  has  all  the  usual  elements 
of  the  drama, — there  are  plots  and  counterplots,  connivings,  economic 
necessities,  technical  difficulties,  international  complications  and  the 
surging  motifs  of  patriotism,  hatred,  and  passion. 

The  story  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  a  liunp  of  coal  has  often  been 
told.  We  all  know  that  coke,  gas,  ammonia,  and  coal-tar  are  the  primary 
products  of  coal  distillation.  The  fascinating  potentialities  of  the  black 
sticky  mess  called  coal-tar  are  also  generally  known.  From  this  source, 
the  chemist  hais  wrested  the  most  delicate  perfimies,  the  most  exquisite 
flavors,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  explosives,  poison  gases,  tanning 
materials,  resinous  compoxmds  like  bakelite,  solvents,  rubber  accelerators, 
photographic  developers,  paints,  roofing  materials,  road  binders,  dis- 
infectants, motor  spirits,  and  drugs  to  soothe  and  heal  the  sick. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  coal  deposits  in  the  world.  Nature 's 
lavish  liberality  in  providing  us  with  this  basic  raw  material  led  us  to 
squander  it  with  the  ruthless  recklessness  of  a  spendthrift.  Before  the 
World  War,  the  greater  part  of  our  coke  was  made  in  the  wasteful  bee- 
hive ovens.  In  the  quarter  century  preceding  the  World  War,  we  threw 
away  in  tar  and  gas,  reduced  to  coal  equivalent,  an  amoxmt  equal  to  over 
300,000,000  tons  of  coal,  over  $400,000,000  worth  of  ammonia,  and  over 
$500,000,000  worth  of  benzol  products. 

The  demands  of  war  electrified  us  into  sane  action,  with  the  result 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  coke  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920  was 

^  Condensed  form  of  the  address  given. 
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made  in  by-product  ovens,  thereby  conserving,  for  the  use  of  the  indus- 
tries just  enumerated,  ample  quantities  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
the  making  of  dyes,  drugs,  flavors,  perfumes,  and  the  other  kindred  final 
products  of  the  coal-tar  chemical  industry.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  bee-hive  oven  will  be  an  historical  curiosity 
along  with  the  stage-coach  and  the  spinning  wheel. 

Notwithstanding  our  great  natural  wealth  in  coal,  the  United  States 
was  slow  to  develop  a  coal-tar  chemical  industry.  It  is  needless  to 
dweU  on  the  reasons  for  this.  Aside  from  our  own  lack  of  interest, 
certainly  the  largest  single  factor  was  the  German  determination  to 
dominate  this  field  of  industrial  activity  at  any  cost. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  And  with  it  came  the  staggering  realiza- 
tion that  we  Americans,  with  all  our  natural  resources  and  industrial 
wealth,  were  impotent  to  prosecute  war  because,  above  all  things,  we 
lacked  a  coal-tar  chemical  industry.  The  German  dye  plants  were 
indeed  '' potential  arsenals"  which  they  rapidly  energized  into  explosive 
factories  and  poison  gas  plants.  But  we  Americans  had  neither  plants 
nor  tools,  equipment  nor  experienced  men.  For  a  brief  time,  we  groped 
in  helplessness  to  build  up  in  months  what  should  have  taken  decades 
of  daily  thinking  and  effort. 

How  this  chaotic  situation  was  met  is  such  recent  history  and  the  re- 
cord is  so  plain  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it.  American  chemists  and 
engineers  plunged  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  such  energy 
and  ability  that  eighteen  months  of  concentrated  effort  found  us  ready 
to  face  the  foe.  Just  as  we  reached  a  point  at  which  we  could  hurl  back 
at  the  Hun  the  terribly  effective  means  of  offense  which  he  had  thrown  at 
us,  the  war  ended. 

We  had  lost  much.  But  we  had  gained  one  thing  of  inestimable  value. 
We  had  here  in  our  own  United  States  the  beginning  of  a  dye  industry. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  recently  issued  its  Census  of 
the  Coal  Tar  Chemical  Industry  for  1919.  In  1919,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  214  manufactiurers  of  dyes  and  kindred  coal-tar  chemicals. 
The  total  output  of  dyes  was  approximately  sixty  three  and  a  half  miUion 
pounds,  valued  at  about  sixty  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
production  in  1919  exceeded,  by  38  per  cent  in  quantity,  the  imports 
during  the  fiscal  year  before  the  war — 1914.  An  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  year  was  the  production  of  14^  million  pounds  of  a  single 
color — sulphur  black.  Another  notable  achievement  was  the  produc- 
tion, during  1919,  of  ssmthetic  indigo  in  amounts  exceeding  our  pre-war 
import.    This  dye,  which  ranks  second  in  consumption  in  the  United 
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States,  ranks  first  in  world  consumption  on  account  of  its  large  use  in 
China. 

Classifying  dyes  according  to  the  method  of  application  on  the  fiber, 
we  find  that,  in  1919,  the  United  States  produced  more  direct  dyes,  acid 
dyes,  sulphur  dyes,  mordant  dyes,  basic  dyes,  color  lake,  and  spirit 
soluble  dyes  than  the  imports  of  1914.  The  only  class  of  dyes  in  which 
we  are  still  backward  are  the  so-called  vat  dyes.  In  1919  the  quantity 
of  vat  dyes,  with  the  exception  of  indigo,  which  is  the  most  important, 
was  still  inadequate  for  domestic  needs,  the  production  being  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  pre-war  requirements.  However,  fimdamental  develop- 
ments in  this  field  are  xmder  way  and  we  are  assured  of  an  increased 
output  of  vat  colors  during  1921.  The  manufacture  of  these  dyes 
requires  the  highest  technical  skill,  long  research,  and  a  large  investment 
of  capital. 

Are  these  American  dyes  really  as  good  as  the  German  dyes?  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  Americans  have  a  belief  that  German  coal-tar  chemical 
cerebration  is  of  an  extra-special  super-mannish  variety?  That  this 
belief  is  only  a  superstition  must  be  apparent  to  any  fair-minded  hmnan 
being  who  contemplates  dispassionately  the  American  achievements  of 
the  last  five  years.  But  you  are  thinking  of  all  the  cases  of  fading, 
crocking,  streaking,  and  rubbing  that  have  taken  place  in  oiu:  textiles, 
of  our  flags  that  looked  like  dilapidated  dishrags  after  a  few  da3rs  of 
exposure  to  the  elements.  We  had  these  coloristic  misfortunes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  because  we  tried  to  put  wool  dyes  on  cotton, 
cotton  dyes  on  silk,  and  silk  dyes  on  wool.  No  dye  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered which  is  fast  for  all  purposes.  Dyes  are  chemical  individuals 
or  mixtures  of  chemical  individuals  and  their  properties  are  the  same 
whether  they  are  made  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Japan,  or  the  United  States. 

In  1916,  when  our  markets  were  stripped  of  dyestuffs,  an  American 
hosiery  manufacturer  xmwittingly  bought,  at  a  fancy  figure,  a  German- 
made  black  dye  intended  for  casket  cloth.  Casket  cloth  is  not  usully 
subjected  to  simlight,  washing,  acid,  or  rubbing.  Imagine  the  results 
when  this  dye  was  used  on  stockings!  This  was  a  German-made  dye, 
but  its  unsatisfactory  behavior  resulted  in  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  many  good  American  women  that  "those  American  dyes  are  so 
imreliable. " 

A  red  and  white  table  cloth  was  returned  to  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co., 
in  Boston,  because,  after  its  first  trip  to  the  washtub,  the  dye  bled  so 
that  the  red  lost  its  brilliancy  and  the  white  was  stained  an  impleasant 
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pink.  For  many  years  the  dyestuff  used  for  this  identical  work  has  been 
Turkey  Red, — a  dyestuff  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  for  some 
time,  ''of  standard  quality,  in  necessary  quantities,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price. ''  But  the  dyer  substituted  a  dye  which  on  cotton  goods  is  not 
fast  to  washing. 

A  certain  carpet  manufacturer  making  a  standard  rug,  with  a  bright 
blue  center,  refused  flatly  to  buy  American-made  alizarine  blue,  SAP, 
at  $8  a  pound,  and  substituted  a  dye  which  the  dye  salesman  and  the 
manufacturer  knew  was  notoriously  fugitive  for  the  purpose  intended. 
The  fugitive  dye  cost  $1.75  a  pound.  The  difference  in  the  cost  per 
rug  in  the  use  of  the  fugitive  in  place  of  the  fast  dye  was  21  cents.  The 
seUing  price  of  this  particular  rug  had  been  raised  by  the  manufacturer 
from  $50  to  $125.  Remember,  a  profiteer's  excuse  that  American  dyes 
are  unreliable  is  not  necessarily  valid  proof  that  a  suitable  American 
dyestuff  is  not  available  for  his  use. 

These  few  examples'  could  be  multiplied  many  times  but  the  few  in- 
stances dted  are  sufficiently  typical  to  be  illustrative  of  the  general  condi- 
tion. In  every  case,  the  fault  lay,  not  with  the  dye  itself,  but  either 
with  the  use  of  the  wrong  dye  for  the  purpose  intended  or  some  other 
factor  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  dyestuff.  No, 
German  dyes  are  not  especially  endowed  with  supernatural  powers. 
American  dyes  are  their  equal  in  every  regard,  but  the  right  dye  must 
be  used  for  the  right  purpose. 

Another  question  which  is  frequently  asked  is:  ''If  pending  legislation 
is  enacted,  what  is  to  prevent  a  monopoly  in  the  American  dyestuff 
industry  with  the  public  at  its  mercy?  "  In  the  first  place  we  have  been 
building  up  the  American  dye  industry,  during  the  last  five  years,  imder 
a  system  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue.  Has  a  monopoly  developed? 
If  you  will  glance  through  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  pre- 
viously referred  to,  you  will  find  that  there  are  214  manufacturers  of 
coal-tar  chemicals  in  the  country.  Orange  11,  one  of  this  season's 
popular  colors,  is  made  by  14  manufacturers,  some  very  large  and  some 
very  small.  They  are  all  selling  against  one  another  in  open  competi- 
tion. Fast  Red  A  is  made  by  ten  manufacturers.  The  number  of 
manufacturers  making  other  large  tonnage  dyes,  in  many  cases,  exceed 
those  just  referred  to. 

Again,  let  us  try  to  visualize  what  this  dye  monopoly  would  amount 
to,  even  were  it  conceded  as  a  possibility  for  the  sake  of  the  argiunent. 
The  value  of  the  63,402,194  pounds  of  dyes  produced  in  1919  was 
$67,598,855,  an  average  of  $1.07  per  pound.    The  consumption  of  dye- 

*  The  examples  are  taken  from  "Drug  and  Chemical  Markets." 
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Stuffs  in  this  country  is  approximately  60  million  pounds  per  annum. 
The  present  cost — and  costs,  by  the  way,  are  constantly  coming  down — 
of  the  dyestuff  necessary  to  color  a  suit  of  clothes  is  about  50  cents,  and 
the  average  cost  of  the  dyestuff  in  a  dozen  pairs  of  socks  is  perhaps  2  cents. 
Each  of  us  Americans  probably  spends  less  than  $2  per  year  for  the 
dyes  in  his  clothes.  The  value  of  the  dyestuff  itself  is  almost  negligible 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  textiles  or  other  materials  which 
dyes  are  used  to  color.  In  fact,  industries  to  the  value  of  3  billion 
dollars  are  directly  dependent  on  dyes.  It  may  not  be  too  vigorous  an 
exercise  of  one's  poetic  fancy  to  call  dyestuffs  the  ^^vitamines"  of  the 
textile  industries. 

I  think  the  men  and  women  of  America  can  be  trusted  not  to  cast 
aside  the  achievements  of  the  last  few  years.  Professor  Marston 
Taylor  Bogert  of  Colimibia  University  has  summarized  what  the  loss 
of  this  industry  would  mean  to  us.  In  words  of  profound  wisdom  and 
prophetic  vision,  he  says: 

Let  us  understand  fully  what  the  curtailment  or  abandonment  of  this  indus- 
try is  likely  to  involve,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
although  that  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the  bearing  upon  our  life  as  a  nation  that 
counts.  Its  immediate  consequences,  some  of  which  are  making  their  appear- 
ance even  now,  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  unskilled  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Large  numbers  of  specially  trained  technical  experts  forced  to  seek  other 
means  of  livelihood,  and  the  economic  loss  involved  in  scrapping  the  experience 
gained  in  the  dye  industry. 

Abandonment  by  the  manufacturers  of  all  plans  for  development  and  expan- 
sion, and  the  closing  of  plants  now  in  operation. 

Fewer  students  for  the  courses  in  chemistry  at  our  educational  institutions. 

Tennioation  or  reduction  of  research  work,  both  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
industry  and  in  cooperative  investigations  with  educational  institutions,  with 
all  that  this  implies  in  retardation  of  the  development  of  our  science  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  looking  to  us  to  take  the  leadership. 

Inability  of  teachers  of  applied  organic  chemistry  to  give  their  students  up- 
to-date  information  in  the  field  of  synthetic  dyes,  through  loss  of  personal  con- 
tact with  the  manufacturer,  and  an  inevitable  resulting  dependence  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  average  text-book  of  industrial  chemistry. 

Subjugation  of  our  great  textile  industry,  and  of  other  industries  using  dyes  or 
dye  intermediates,  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  in  the  event  of  our  being  cut 
off  from  such  supplies  by  another  war,  once  again  to  be  face  to  face  with  a 
famine,  not  only  in  the  dyes  but  in  all  other  coal-tar  products. 

Should  we  be  one  of  the  beUigerents,  there  will  be  but  few  dye  plants  avail- 
able for  conversion  to  munition  manufacturing  (be  it  explosives,  toxic  gases, 
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smokes,  incendiaries,  or  what  not),  and  no  reserve  of  trained  men  to  take 
charge  of  such  operations. 
The  world  markets  open  to  other  nations  will  be  inaccessible  to  us. 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  at  the  cross  roads.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
about  the  present  dye  situation.  Do  you  want  an  America  helpless  or  an 
America  strong,  self-sufficient,  ready  to  meet  its  requirements  in  peace, 
and  ready,  if  need  be,  to  defend  itself  from  outside  attack?  The  issue 
is  clear.    What  is  your  answer? 

PLANS  FOR  TEXTILE  RESEARCH  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 

RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

MIRIAM  BIItDSEYE 
Chairman  CommUke  an  the  StandardiMoHon  of  TtxHle  Fabrics 

Two  years  ago  the  Textile  Section  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  appointed  its  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Textile 
Fabrics,  whose  purpose  was  to  secure  the  codperation  of  associations  of 
manufacturers,  retailers,  and  jobbers  in  studjring  minimum  standards  of 
wear  for  certain  of  the  staple  fabrics  that  enter  largely  into  the  wardrobe 
of  the  family  of  average  means,  and  later,  in  placing  on  the  market 
fabrics  that  met  or  surpassed  these  standards,  identified  in  such  fashion 
that  the  consumer  desiring  to  get  the  best  value  for  her  money  could 
recognize  them  at  sight  or  call  for  them  by  name.  While  tiie  plan 
originally  applied  to  yard  goods,  it  was  believed  that  it  could  ultimately 
be  extended  to  ready-made  garments.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  through  the  thousands  of  teachers  of  textiles  and  clothing  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  the  extension  service,  through  home  economics 
sections  of  women 's  clubs,  and  through  the  women 's  magazines,  it  could 
bring  the  idea  of  minimum  standards  before  the  girls  and  women  who 
buy  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  households,  and  thus  create  a  demand 
for  goods  so  identified,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  placed  on  the  market 
Last  year  this  Committee  made  a  study  of  the  staple  fabrics  most 
commonly  used  for  such  purposes  as  women's  and  children's  imderwear, 
women's  service  dresses,  children's  play  and  school  dresses,  and  house- 
hold linens,  in  order  to  select  the  materials  which  should  first  be  studied. 

The  Conmiittee  found,  however,  that  before  it  would  be  practical  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  part  of  its  program  that  called  for  getting 
on  the  market  minimum  standard  goods,  and  goods  that  surpassed 
this  standard,  much  preliminary  work  was  yet  to  be  done  in  standardizing 
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the  wearing  tests  conducted  in  the  textile  laboratory,  and  still  further 
in  evaluating  these  wearing  tests  in  terms  of  actual  wear  on  actual  human 
beings  under  normal  conditions.  For  the  latter,  it  felt  itself  particularly 
well  equipped,  because  of  the  many  students  enrolled  in  clothing  and 
textile  courses  in  schools  and  colleges,  who  could  make  up  and  test  out,  in 
actual  wear,  fabrics  previously  tested  in  the  laboratory.  The  former, 
however,  required  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  a  well-equipped  textile 
laboratory,  carried  on  by  investigators  who  not  only  had  the  laboratory 
point  of  view  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing  conditions. 

For  this  reason  the  Committee  presented  its  problem  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington,  which  maintains  a  weU-equipped  textile 
laboratory,  and  to  the  National  Research  Council,  also  in  Washington, 
and  received  not  only  encouragement  but  definite  promise  of  cooperation. 
Last  February,  it  gained  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  for  turning  over  to  the  National  Research 
Coxmcil,  for  organization  and  direction,  that  part  of  its  research  program 
which  dealt  with  the  standardization  of  an  accelerated  wearing  test  and 
related  problems.  When  organized,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  a 
research  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Research  Council, 
including  representatives  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  representatives  of  associations  of  manufacturers  and 
others  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  It  is  anticipated 
that  much  of  the  laboratory  work  will  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
which  has  been  interested  in  this  problem  for  some  time  and  has  recently 
acquired  new  testing  machinery. 

When  the  plan  of  cooperation  was  accepted,  it  was  hoped  that  at  this 
meeting  we  should  be  able  to  report  some  details  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  research  committee  appointed  by  the  Research  Council,  and  at 
least  the  preliminary  outline  of  the  research  program.  The  Research 
Council,  however,  is  planning  to  make  the  study  of  wearing  tests  and 
minimum  standards  of  wear  a  part  of  a  larger  and  much  more  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  textile  research,  a  plan  which  because  of  its  magnitude  is 
slow  in  shaping  itself.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  Research  Coimcil 
has  been  made  more  difficult  by  depressed  conditions  recently  prevailing 
in  textile  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  circles. 

The  Research  Council  advises  us,  however,  that  it  is  proceeding  with 
necessary  preliminary  steps,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  advise  you 
through  the  Journal  of  HoifE  Economics  of  the  organizing  of  our 
research  program  [for  work  relating  to  accelerated  wearing  tests  and 
minimum  standards. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
June  29 

Mary  E.  Sweeny,  preeldln^ 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    WOMEN    IN    INSTITUTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  A.  UNDSLEY 
MamatKr,  Grace  Dodg^  Hold,  Washingfoftt  D.  C. 

There  are  many  women  who  have  met  success  in  the  commercial 
world  from  sheer  determination,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  hard  years 
in  corralling  their  experience.  When  considered  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  this  is  poor  economy.  The  wonum  with  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity is  the  one  who  goes  into  her  field  with  a  thorough  training  as 
the  foundation  through  which  her  vision  has  been  broadened  and 
deepened,  and  her  ideals  of  service  strengthened,  so  that  she  is  keen  to 
her  responsibilities  and  possibilities,  and  has  an  understanding  that 
makes  it  possible  to  contribute  towards  the  further  development  of  her 
profession. 

Club  houses,  eating  places  of  every  description,  apartment  houses, 
community  housing  problems  that  are  arising  everywhere,  schools, 
and  many  other  fields  are  eagerly  waiting  for  someone  who  can  step  in  and 
visualize  the  operation  and  management  in  its  entirety;  who  can  see 
the  mistakes  and  correct  them. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  one  chooses  the  direction  of  food, 
housing,  accounting,  laundry,  purchasing,  or  any  other  department; 
each  is  a  constructive  piece  of  work,  needing  the  highest  type  of  fine 
womanhood  to  make  the  result  worthy  of  the  opportunities.  When 
this  standard  has  become  established,  the  commercial,  social,  and  pro- 
fessional world  will  concede,  without  exception,  that  it  is  not  the  phase 
of  work  in  this  great  field  of  home  economics  with  which  we  associate 
ourselves,  that  counts,  but  haw  it  is  done  and  what  is  done  to  glorify  it. 
The  centuries-old  stigma  of  domestic  work  is  rapidly  falling  away 
because  of  the  splendid  women  who  have  already  been  farsighted  and 
courageous  enough  to  carry  out  their  convictions,  and  who  have  had 
the  vision  to  see  that  this  work  contributes  to  better  living  for  the  nation, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  foimdation  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

As  in  any  large  business  concern,  the  manager  or  chief  executive  must 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  detailed  operation  of  every  department  in 
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order  to  direct,  efficiently  and  intelligently,  each  department  in  relation 
to  every  other. 

The  operation  of  administration  is  divided  into  two  classes;  engineer- 
ing, the  preparation  of  the  ''product^'  (food,  housing,  teaching),  and 
salesmanship,  the  process  of  transferring  the  '^  product '^  to  the  public  or 
consimier.  Success  requires  that  both  divisions  be  operated  equally 
efficiently. 

The  department  of  accounting  is  a  field  where  the  need  for  home 
economics  women,  with  special  training  in  that  Hne,  has  been  least 
realized,  but  where  the  need  is  growing  more  persistent  every  year. 
Budgeting,  cost  accoxmting,  and  cost  finding  are  interlinked  with 
everything  that  pertains  to  buying  and  planning.  The  intelligent  pro- 
portioning of  sums  for  operation,  and  the  development  of  economy  in 
these  portions  can  only  be  accomplished  when  the  accountant  is 
f amilar  with  the  operation  in  detail  as  weU  as  a  whole,  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  materials  and  supplies  and  of  the  productive  possibilities. 
Therefore,  I  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  to  handle  the  fiscal  depart- 
ment of  a  housing  or  feeding  problem  as  the  home  economics  woman  who 
has  supplemented  her  training  with  a  knowledge  of  accountancy. 

The  position  of  house  director  in  large  or  small  institutions  is  a  position 
that  offers  variety  and  delight  to  the  woman  who  understands  the  funda- 
mental psychology  of  ''home;"  who  has  artistic  appreciation  of  colors 
and  their  combination,  and  good  taste  in  furniture  and  furnishings; 
is  gifted  in  the  handling  of  help,  for  it  is  a  gift;  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
textiles.  Many  of  our  manufacturing  and  furnishing  houses  are  obliged 
to  send  to  the  new  club,  hospital,  or  hotel,  a  person,  trained  in  artistic 
furnishings  and  decorations,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  those 
furnishings.  She  determines  what  shall  be  used  and  where  it  shall  be 
placed,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  inconvenience  in  operation,  and 
the  attending  useless  expense  of  human  effort  in  counteraction  of  these 
mistakes.  What  a  great  opportimity  for  the  woman  who  can  supple- 
ment her  technical  training  with  the  artistic  aspect  of  furnishings.  This 
is  one  of  the  administrative  positions,  which,  because  of  its  associations 
with  the  old-fashioned,  inexperienced,  and,  too  often  uninteUigent, 
"housekeeper,"  has  not  come  into  its  heritage,  but  it  is  ''in  the  making; '^ 
and  the  molding  of  its  future  standard  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  it. 

The  possibilities,  financially  and  professionally,  in  the  direction  of 
foods,  have  been  recognized  more  fully  than  in  any  other  branch,  and  so 
I  will  say  little  about  it,  except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  individual 
departmental  cost  findings.    Only  in  this  way  can  a  maximimi  income  be 
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realized  from  the  minimuTn  cost.  In  a  feeding  proposition  of  any  kind 
there  are  departments  which  are  run  at  a  loss,  although  the  net  income  is 
substantial.  While  this  is  expected,  if  the  amount  of  loss  in  that  depart- 
ment is  not  definitely  known,  it  cannot  be  adequately  compensated  in 
another  department  which  is  supposedly  covering  it;  any  leak,  extrava- 
gance, or  inefficiency,  cannot  be  immediately  associated  with  its  own 
department. 

The  laundry  offers  an  opportunity  for  progressive,  constructive  work, 
both  in  organization  and  research.  Here  is  a  department  that  can  be  a 
great  expense,  or  an  equally  great  economy,  depending  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  large  quantities  of  linen,  which  are  not  only  expensive 
but  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  positions  of  purchasing  agent  and  receiving  derk  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  is  generally  conceded  to  them.  In  addition  to 
exceptional  judgment,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  value  of 
articles  handled,  these  positions  demand  the  qualification  of  absolute 
honesty,  because  they  are  most  important  points  of  control. 

The  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  the  most  recent  project  of  the  National 
Board  of  The  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association,  is  named  in 
memory  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  the  founder  of  the  Board.  It  will  be 
opened  in  the  fall  and  will  offer  accommodations  comparable  to  any 
first  class  hotel  in  service  and  appointments,  at  rates  ranging  from 
$2  to  $4  for  transient  guests.  It  has  been  built  for  the  travelling,  pro* 
fessional,  and  business  woman  who  requires  something  better  than  the 
usual  boarding  house,  but  cannot  afford  the  expensive  hotel.  A  number 
of  rooms  will  be  reserved  for  resident  guests.  There  are  special  features, 
such  as  valeting  rooms  on  every  floor,  where  a  guest  may  refresh  her 
wardrobe;  telephone;  running  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room;  a 
sitting  room  on  every  floor,  besides  the  luxurious  lounge  and  lobby  on  the 
entrance  floor;  special  service  when  desired;  a  gift  and  necessity  shop; 
and  a  restaurant  where  dub  meals  will  be  featured.  Special  accommoda- . 
tions  for  mothers,  travelling  with  babies  and  children,  are  to  be  reserved 
in  quarters  where  noise  will  not  disturb  guests  dsewhere  in  the  building. 

Every  home  economics  woman  will  be  interested  in  the  experiments 
which  are  going  to  be  made  here;  experiments  in  engineering,  in  sales- 
manship, labor  control,  in  student  training,  and  in  commerdal  finander- 
ing  comparisons.  Our  plan  for  offering  a  definite  course  to  the  home 
economics  graduate,  using  as  a  practice  field  every  department  of  the 
hotel,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  experiments.  This  will  enable  a 
student  to  so  concentrate  her  practical  work,  instead  of  spending  years 
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in  gaming  her  practical  experience,  that  she  will  be  trained  in  a  short 
time  for  general  executive  work.  I  feel  that  this  fills  a  long  felt  need  in 
the  rounding  out  of  the  training  of  our  home  economics  students. 

The  opportxmities  for  our  graduates  are  many  and  great,  and  our  field 
is  far  reaching  in  its  scope.  Every  home,  institution,  commercial  organi- 
zation, and  school  is  a  golden  opportimity.  Let  us  never  forget  the 
message  that  Professor  Russell  Conwell  gave  us  so  brilliantly  in  his 
lecture,  ''Acres  of  Diamonds,"  and  so  see  the  opportunities  which  are 
forever  within  our  reach,  wherever  we  may  be. 

HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS  IN  BANKS 

LEO  DAY  WOODWORTH 
Deputy  Manager,  American  Bankers  AssociaUon,  New  York 

The  function  of  the  home  service  department  in  any  bank  should  be 
studied  and  understood  by  those  experts  in  the  technique  of  home 
economics  who  enter  that  new  field  as  department  managers. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  this  function  is  evidently  regarded  merely  as  an 
attempt  to  advertise  the  bank,  or  for  making  it  appear  that  the  bank  is 
giving  something  for  nothing.  In  other  cases,  we  may  find  that  assistance 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  personal  budget  system  is  intended 
to  result  in  the  strictly  selfish  object  of  increasing  the  savings  deposits  in 
the  bank  which  offers  this  service.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  per- 
ceive at  least  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  the  broad  principles  that 
the  banker  has  a  peculiar  obligation  not  only  to  his  depositors  but  to  the 
public,  to  furnish  dependable  information  on  questions  of  finance,  both 
public  and  private.  The  bank,  which  is  the  confessional  where  are 
revealed  the  causes  of  successes  and  failures  in  our  business  life,  should 
use  its  resulting  knowledge.  It  must  frankly  assume  a  leadership  in 
the  framing  of  both  personal  and  governmental  business  policies.  The 
banker,  like  any  other  worker  who  attains  professional  rank,  must  recog- 
nize this  duty  of  public  service.  Well  planned  and  consistent  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  will  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  (1)  banks  are 
a  necessary  cog  in  our  American  economic  machine,  (2)  they  exist  for 
public  as  well  as  private  service,  (3)  they  are  in  fact  "people's  banks,*' 
and  (4)  they  will  prosper  only  in  proportion  to  service  rendered. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  these  ideas  that  the  members  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  have  a  very  special  interest.  It  is  my 
present  purpose  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  they  now  have  a  special 
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opportunity  for  applsring  specialized  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  manage- 
ment of  home  service  departments  in  banks,  but  also  in  formulating  the 
plans  for  developing  such  departments,  and  for  arousing  the  interest  of 
bankers  as  a  preliminary  to  their  possible  employment. 

The  home  service  department,  whatever  the  form  of  the  work  and  the 
object  of  the  banker,  is  in  a  bookkeeping  sense  related  directly  to  the 
new-business  department.  This  department  is  interested  in  stimulating 
or  developing  old  accounts  quite  as  much  as  in  obtaining  new  clients 
for  the  bank.  The  expense  in  the  average  institution  will  be  charged 
against  the  appropriation  for  advertising.  This  will  probably  remain 
the  ruling  imtil  the  work  is  placed  upon  a  more  permanent  basis  of  prac- 
tical results  than  has  yet  been  observed. 

We  approve  of  the  emphasis  which  was  placed,  by  several  speakers 
this  afternoon,  upon  the  necessity  for  individual  consideration,  the  use 
of  each  dient  for  what  you  call "  case  work. "  We  have  seen  many  sample 
budgets,  based  on  '^  average '^  cases,  distributed  to  ''unaverage"  cases. 
Until  the  average  case  is  found  more  frequently  than  now,  the  services 
of  experts  will  be  necessary.  It  stands  to  reason  that  knowledge,  and  not 
mere  formulae,  must  determine  the  most  advantageous  modifications, 
either  in  the  apportionment  of  family  income  or  in  revising  modes  of 
living  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  actual  income;  and  by  no 
other  method  can  a  vast  number  of  American  families  be  added  to  the 
list  of  savings  depositors. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  enthuse 
too  much  over  strictly  professional  accomplishments.  We  there- 
fore suggest  a  few  works  of  caution:  Business  judgment  and  tact 
must  be  applied  along  with  professional  skill,  as  the  home  service  depart- 
ments are  under  the  eyes  of  practical  business  men.  The  bank 's  desk 
is  not  a  place  for  elaborate  case  work,  such  as  is  presxuned  to  have  been 
pursued  in  the  college  laboratory.  Attention  is  called  to  these  points 
because  of  their  importance  to  the  managers  of  home  service  depart- 
ments and  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  we  have  a  deep  and 
mutual  interest. 

The  manager  of  a  home  service  department,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  bank  employee,  must,  at  all  times,  have  in  mind  the  present  need 
for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  real  function  of  banking  in  oiu:  economic 
system.  She  must  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  appreciation  for  the  real  principles  of  our  economic  system 
which  have  brought  larger  and  more  widely  distributed  happiness, 
comfort,  and  opportxmity  than  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  history.    In 
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Other  words,  the  members  of  your  profession  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  lurging  and  applying  Ameri- 
can business  sense  in  both  the  personal  and  the  public  problems  which 
you  will  have  occasion  to  discuss. 

Personal  affairs  must  be  managed  in  what  we  call  a  businesslike  way, 
for  only  by  that  means  can  the  individual  enjoy  a  maximum  of  happiness, 
avoid  the  misery  of  debt,  assure  preparedness  for  opportunity,  and  pro- 
vide a  competence  for  emergency  or  old  age.  Some  of  the  slogans  with 
which  we  are  familiar  and  which  explain  the  idea  are  "work  and  save/' 
"spend  less  than  you  earn,''  "be  a  thrifty  buyer,''  and  the  like. 

The  home  service  department  can  have  an  important  influence  in  the 
reform  of  our  public  finance.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  systema- 
tizing business  affairs  belong  to  that  too  small  portion  of  our  population 
which  is  not  interested  in  questions  of  taxation  and  all  that  we  may  in- 
clude in  the  general  term  of  public  thrift.  In  the  near  future  we  will 
have  an  awakening  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  results 
not  only  from  the  present  wasteful  methods  of  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties, but  also  from  excessive  governmental  tax  levies  upon  the  annual 
income  of  the  nation.  Just  as  improved  methods  and  a  lower  cost  of 
distribution  depend,  not  upon  legislative  bungling  and  bureaucratic 
inefficiency,  but  upon  consiuner  education,  so  reduced  taxation  can  result 
only  from  a  public  opinion  which  insists  upon  retrenchment.  Those 
workers  in  home  economics  who  enter  the  bank  field  will  quickly  dis- 
cover that  they  are  in  the  employ  of  men  who  are  broad  visioned  of 
necessity,  and  who  view  these  matters  as  of  special  importance  after  the 
strenuous  and  often  bitter  experiences  of  the  past  year.  In  has  not 
always  been  popular  to  preach  the  sound  doctrine  that  prosperity  can 
be  restored  only  by  production  and  saving,  rather  than  by  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise  of  inflation  and  paper  money.  We  must  earn  and  not 
print  money. 

The  experts  in  home  economics,  who  have  devoted  their  energies  so 
generously  to  the  development  of  the  bank  work  during  the  past  few 
years,  are  meeting  the  usual  fate  of  pioneers.  Discouragements  have  been 
many.  The  real  worth  of  their  effort  may  not  yet  be  clear.  However, 
we  may  be  sure  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  More  bankers 
are  interested,  and  the  plans  of  operation  are  taking  more  practical  shape. 
Encouragement  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  list  of  banks 
which  distribute  budget  blanks  and  books  is  constantly  increasing.  What 
ever  the  value  of  that  distribution,  the  result  must  be  to  create  a  larger 
demand  for  expert  service.    With  the  ending  of  the  slxunp  in  the  earning 
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power  of  banks,  it  is  probable  that  those  bankers,  who  perceive  this  oi^>or- 
tunity  for  popularizing  their  institutions,  will  be  more  ready  to  act  upon 
the  plans  which  will  be  submitted  by  members  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  through  its  Savings  BankDivision, 
will  be  pleased  to  co5perate  with  you  in  the  further  development  of  this 
work. 

GENERAL  SESSION 
June  30 

Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 

O.  B.  MARTIN 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Deimmstratum  CM  Work,  Office  of  Extension  Work,  South 

Home  demonstration  work  is  an  enduring  coniribuHon  to  A  merican  educa- 
tion because  it  has  enlarged  the  content,  horizon,  and  domain  of  useful  knowl- 
edge and  practice.  For  ten  years  ever  increasing  numbers  of  devoted 
women  have  focused  their  thoughts  and  activities  upon  the  country 
home.  They  started  out  upon  the  theory  that  the  woman  is  the  queen 
of  the  farmstead.  The  farmstead,  of  course,  is  not  simply  the  house 
itself,  but  also  comprises  the  immediate  environment.  This  environment 
includes  the  garden,  orchard,  vineyard,  poultry  yard,  barnyard,  grove, 
and  lawn.  The  scope  of  home  economics  knowledge  prescribed  by  some 
teachers  includes  ''food,  clothing,  and  shelter,"  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
definition  for  the  results  achieved  in  home  demonstration  work,  even 
in  the  ^ort  space  of  a  decade. 

The  annual  tabulation  of  results  shows  an  enroUment  of  moi'e  than  a 
million  women  and  girls.  The  containers  of  canned,dried,  preserved, 
cured,  and  brined  products  and  the  pounds  of  fresh  ones,  grown  and  put 
up  by  these  workers,  from  the  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  poultry 
yards,  and  farms,  is  measured  in  hundreds  of  millions.  Better  kitchen 
and  labor-saving  devices,  such  equipment  as  water  works,  lighting  and 
heating  systems,  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  pictures,  draperies, 
rugs,  and  other  furnishings  are  summarized  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
There  has  been  a  growth  of  the  group  idea  because  of  the  common  pur- 
poses. There  are  now  thousands  of  clubs  and  an  evolution  of  community 
organizations.    Organizations  based  upon  such  a  foundation  have  much 
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of  promise,  for  they  may  mean  a  multiplication  of  effective  object 
lessons  and  a  fuller  civilization. 

It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  get  demonstration  agents,  many  of 
whom  are  former  teachers,  to  imderstand  and  realize  just  where  and  how 
their  work  should  take  effect.  They  are  accustomed  to  schoolrooms  and 
classes,  lessons,  and  lectures.  Sometimes,  in  public  speeches  and  writings, 
they  arouse  interest  by  the  presentation  of  valuable  knowledge  and  then 
fail  to  convert  that  interest  into  action.  They  do  not  always  grasp  the 
fundamental  instructions  which  are  given  to  them  in  the  beginning,  viz., 
''Your  value  lies  not  in  what  you  can  do,  but  in  what  you  can  get  other 
people  to  do. "  On  the  other  hand  many  of  them  with  practical  minds 
analyze  the  conditions  as  they  find  them  and  get  people  to  apply  remedial 
knowledge  accordingly.  It  does  not  take  long  for  them  to  enlist  a  himdred 
people  in  a  coimty  to  prove  a  principle  and  inaugurate  a  practice.  They 
call  for  such  help  as  specialists  can  give,  and  they  put  many  mechanics 
and  inventors  to  work  in  order  that  better  equipments  and  devices  may 
be  provided  for  tiie  women  and  girls  in  country  homes  who  are  workmg 
to  demonstrate  better  practices  in  their  enterprises.  The  evolution  of 
canning  outfits,  pressure  and  fireless  cookers,  inexpensive  water  outfits, 
refrigerating  plants,  and  many  other  useful  articles  are  practically 
traceable  to  this  demand.  Furthermore,  this  development  is  just 
beginning. 

Home  demonslroHon  work  has  made  a  contribution  to  American  educa- 
tion because  it  has  produce  ad  profession  with  unique,  distinctive,  and  extraor- 
dinary qualifications.  Students  of  education  and  of  agriculture,  who 
have  come  to  this  coimtry  from  Europe,  say  that  the  application  of 
demonstration  principles  and  philosophy  to  the  extension  work,  in  gen- 
eral, goes  a  step  further  than  the  work  of  the  itinerant  instructors  in 
those  coimtries.  Their  instructors  are  comparable  more  to  our  teachers 
of  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training,  who  go  from  school  to  school 
with  their  lectures  and  illustrations.  They  testify,  also,  that  the  home 
demonstration  work  is  distinctive  because  of  the  larger  place  given  to 
women  in  its  appointments  and  conduct.  No  bulletins  or  reports  from 
any  foreign  government  show  any  such  groups  of  women  with  such  large 
responsibility  and  vital  relationships  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race  and  the  security  of  advanced  civilization.  The  home  demon- 
stration agents  are  not  simply  teachers  at  large.  The  qualifications,  as 
manifested  by  these  devoted  servants  themselves,  as  they  have  moved 
about  among  the  people,  are  difficult  of  definition  because  they  are  still 
increasing.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  thus  far  they  have  developed  a  com- 
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posite  picture  of  a  model  agent,  and  in  the  picture  is  revealed  at  least 
some  of  the  equipment  and  abilities  of  all  of  the  following:  coach,  trainer, 
and  guide;  gardener,  orchardist,  and  farmer;  cook,  seamstress,  and  dieti- 
tian; carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  and  mechanic;  missionary,  sanitarian, 
and  health  officer;  chorist,  colporteur,  and  recreationist;  ambassador, 
diplomat,  and  financier;  florist,  architect,  and  artist.  Their  coaching, 
training,  and  guidance  are  more  vital  than  any  academic  teaching 
which  they  do.    Their  teaching  is  incidental  and  supplementary. 

Home  demonsiraiion  work  wiU  last  because  it  reaches  adolescents,  adultSy 
and  the  mass  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Because  the  home  is  the  family's 
private  and  sacred  institution  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  the  central  teach- 
ing institution  for  this  system  of  education.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  parents  resent  dogmatic  instruction  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  home.  It  was  impossible  to  go  to  a  home  and  announce  a  purpose 
of  teaching  the  mother  how  to  cook,  sew,  arrange,  equip,  beautify,  or 
manage.  The  first  demonstration  agents  therefore  asked  the  mothers  to 
allow  their  girk  to  join  a  club  to  grow  and  utilize  a  very  attractve  vege- 
table. These  operations  involved  the  securing  and  using  of  much  valu- 
able knowledge  in  regard  to  the  soil,  plant  life,  animal  life,  cooking,  sani- 
tation, bacteriology,  and  other  related  sciences.  The  agent  and  the  dub 
gave  motives,  the  girls  formed  purposes  and  desires.  As  was  expected, 
they  soon  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  mothers.  They  did  not  stop 
there,  however.  Their  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  joined  in  with  their 
commendation  and  support.  Success  with  one  vegetable  led  to  work 
with  others.  From  the  vegetable  work  it  was  only  a  step  to  the  work 
with  fruits.  These  girls  put  up  standard  packs  which  were  works  of  art. 
They  standardized  them  singly  and  in  combinations.  Whole  counties 
became  interested  in  certain  specialized  products.  Naturally,  the 
mothers  of  these  girls,  as  well  as  other  women,  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in 
such  a  usefid  enterprise.  Step  by  step  the  plan  worked  itself  out  until 
it  reached  and  utilized  many  of  the  resources  available  around  the 
coimtry  homes.  It  also  reached  into  the  kitchen,  the  house  itself,  and 
finally,  as  a  climax,  into  the  beautification  of  the  home  and  its  environ- 
ment. Such  a  residt  could  not  have  been  achieved  if  the  girls  had  not 
taken  a  definite  demonstration  first  and  then  carried  it  forward  to  its 
logical  consequences. 

We  have  had  field  meetings,  contests,  exhibits,  camps,  and  short 
courses — all  contributing  to  the  expanding  enterprise  of  the  girls  and 
women  who  started  with  their  demonstrations.  So  much  interest  and 
activity  has  been  aroused  among  adult  women  that  it  raised  some  doubt 
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as  to  whether  the  psychologist  was  right  when  he  said,  ''Few  new 
interests  are  created  after  a  person  reaches  twenty-five  years  of  age. '' 
In  these  cases  the  interests  have  certainly  been  enlarged  and  increased 
and  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  novelty  and  zest  in  them.  The  whole 
proposition  works  into  a  system  of  mass  training. 

When  this  sytem  of  education  comes  to  its  full  fruition  and  power,  it 
will  aid  greatly  in  stopping  the  rush  of  people  from  country  to  town. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  girls  and  women  demonstrate  that  there  is 
profit  in  the  development  of  their  material  resources,  and  that  there  is 
culture  and  refinement  in  the  skillful  use  of  their  talents  along  these 
lines,  the  balance  between  coimtry  and  dty  will  be  more  nearly  adjusted. 
This  desirable  condition  cannot  be  brought  about  simply  by  the  develop- 
ment in  agricultural  lines  alone.  The  home  economics  side  of  our 
Extension  Act  must  be  magnified.  A  national  Home  Economics 
Association  should  never  forget  that  women  invented  the  word  economy 
in  their  homes.  There  is  a  production  profit,  a  manufacturing  profit, 
and  a  sales  profit.  By  intelligence  and  skill  a  larger  share  of  all  three 
of  these  profits  can  be  given  to  the  farmers  and  their  families.  It  will 
improve  the  country  and  its  interests,  and  decentralize  the  city  and 
remove  its  congestive  dangers. 

Home  denumstroHon  work  grows  stronger  because  of  increasing  support 
of  business  men,  law  makers,  and  educators.  The  constantly  increasing 
power  of  an  intelligent,  public  sentiment  has  been  a  great  factor  for 
success.  Bankers,  merchants,  fair  associations,  and  business  men  gen- 
erally have  donated  generously  for  prizes,  salaries,  equipments,  and 
traveling  expenses.  Women 's  clubs  have  given  a  supporting  sentiment 
and  financial  aid.  Coimty  superintendents  and  teachers  have  declared 
in  favor  of  cooperation  and  co<5rdination,  and  have  become  most  active 
in  bringing  them  to  pass.  Colleges  and  high  schools  have  extended  help- 
ful recognition  and  conducted  training  classes,  camps,  and  short  courses 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  demonstrators,  club  members, 
and  agents.  County  commissioners,  county  courts,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  education,  and  fiscal  authorities  of  every  kind  have 
contributed  funds  for  support  which  nearly  equal  the  total  amoimts 
appropriated  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  The  annual  bud- 
get is  nearly  four  million  dollars,  and  the  amoimts  will  be  larger  with  the 
increase  of  efficiency  and  the  expansion  of  the  results.  More  than  a 
thousand  agents  were  at  work  today  traveling  on  trains,  in  autos,  in  bug- 
gies, on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  They  are  directing  demonstrations  in 
gardens,  in  orchards,  on  lawns,  in  homes,  and  conducting  meetings  of 
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instruction  in  such  public  institutions  as  schools,  colleges,  courthouses, 
and  churches.  By  such  arrangement,  home  demonstration  work  takes 
its  permanent  place  in  the  institution  of  extension  which  has  become 
a  fixed  policy,  by  legal  action ,  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all  the 
states. 

RECRXnXING  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

JOHN  D.  WILLARD 
DincUtr  Extension  Serviu,  Massachusetts,  AgricttUmral  CeUeffi 

Early  in  the  year  vacancies  occurred  in  our  extension  staff,  both  at  the 
college  and  in  the  counties.  These  vacancies  were  in  crucial  positions. 
In  the  course  of  the  search  for  candidates  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
directors  of  extension  in  nine  northern  and  eastern  states.  All  responses 
indicated  a  dearth  of  workers  and  difficulty  in  filling  similar  positions. 
Our  colleges  and  normal  schools  are  each  year  graduating  large  classes 
of  workers  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  home  economics,  and  per- 
chance this  group  of  directors  are  either  exceedingly  blind  or  super- 
critical. Surely  there  must  be  among  the  multitude  of  graduates  a 
sufficient  supply  if  only  they  can  be  located. 

The  growth  of  home  demonstration  work  suffices  to  give  a  part  of  the 
reply.  Further  light  on  the  problem  is  given  in  the  reply  from  one  of 
our  institutions  which  specializes  in  home  economics  training.  ''We  find 
it  difficult  to  interest  our  graduates  in  extension  work.  They  consider  the 
requirements  of  the  position  too  burdensome;  long  and  irregular  hours, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  regular  home  life  and  of  regular  enjoyment  of  com- 
munity relations,  the  physical  strain,  the  added  cost  to  the  worker  of  a 
nomadic  life,  and  the  certainty  that  work  is  never  completed,  act  as 
deterrents.  Our  graduates  seem  to  prefer  positions  with  fairly  defiinite 
tasks  and  routine,  with  more  personal  freedom  and  less  phjrsical  and 
nervous  strain.'' 

I  have  no  argiunent  to  refute  these  statements,  for  they  are  true.  One 
of  our  great  difficulties  originates  in  the  fact  that  extension  work  is 
rigorous  in  its  demands  on  strength,  resourcefulness,  and  technical 
ability.  Let  us  therefore  consider  a  little  more  carefully  the  nature 
of  extension  work,  as  throwing  light  on  the  necessary  personal  equipment 
Here  I  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  Massachusetts  and  shall  leave  open 
every  avenue  for  frank  dissent  by  those  from  other  states.  We  feel  that 
the  main  task  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  is  to  focus  the  attention 
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of  homemakers  on  the  problems  that  affect  their  homes,  to  organize 
their  effort  toward  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  agencies  which  may  serve  them.  Results  commensurate 
with  the  task  can  be  obtained  only  as  the  home  demonstration  agent 
builds  an  organization  of  women  who  by  their  own  efforts  meet  the 
major  part  of  the  need,  utilizing  such  agencies  as  are  at  hand,  and  creating 
new  and  adequate  local  agencies  where  necessary.  ''Diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics.'^  This  is  the  verbiage  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Law,  and  I  take  it  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
successfully  met  only  if  the  effort  is  so  organized  that  it  reaches  the 
majority  of  the  homes.  The  concept  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  is  to  place  the  responsibility  and  burden  on  the 
farmer  and  the  homemaker  just  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  bearing  it, 
and  to  develop  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness,  rather  than  to 
furnish  pre-digested  information  which  will  reduce  the  necessity  for 
individual  brain-activity. 

For  the  extension  work  we  have  recruited  personnel  from  any  sources 
which  gave  promise.  It  is  high  time  that  we  ceased  competitive  bidding 
between  various  extension  staffs,  transplanting  workers  from  one  state 
or  coimty  to  another  with  no  promotion  in  responsibility  and  opportunity; 
between  extension  work  and  resident  teaching;  between  extension  work 
and  research;  between  extension  work  and  the  various  forces  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  social  service.  We  must  give  our  attention  to  the  building 
of  a  personnel  out  of  original  material,  in  order  that  we  may  have  what 
we  need,  and  get  it  without  crippling  the  work  of  other  agencies. 

Recruiting  must  begin  back  in  colleges  ^d  normal  schools.  The 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  extension  field  should  be  presented  to 
students,  but  this  should  be  done  with  most  careful  emphasis  on  the 
rigorous  requirements  for  successful  work.  I  can  well  appreciate  the 
problems  of  deans  and  principals  who  are  confronted  with  graduates 
demanding  positions  in  fields  for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  having 
been  led  to  consider  such  fields  by  glowing  presentation  of  the 
opportunity. 

To  minimize  this  danger,  a  selection  of  students  might  well  be  made 
by  faculties,  and,  for  promising  groups  interested  in  the  extension  field, 
seminar  work  and  vacation  practice  can  be  provided.  With  regard  to  the 
curriculum,  I  cannot  refrain  from  urging  the  necessity  of  systematic 
training  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  particularly  in  methods  of  exten- 
sion teaching,  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  extension  field. 
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But  when  our  graduate  emerges  from  the  severities  of  study  which 
are  implied  in  the  committee  recommendations,  even  after  a  practice 
period,  she  is  far  from  ready  for  extension  responsibility.  She  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  lack  maturity  of  judgment  and  wisely  directed 
inspirational  ability.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must  devise  types 
of  work  that  may  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  interne  in  a  ho^ital,  who 
interposes  two  or  three  years  of  supervised  work  between  his  studies  and 
the  assumption  of  sole  responsibility.  This  is  a  task  for  extension 
directors  and  state  leaders  rather  than  for  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
May  I  submit  for  your  consideration  several  suggestions,  with  the  earnest 
plea  that  you  criticize  them  for  our  benefit: 

1.  Assistant  home  demonstration  agents  are  a  possibility.  In  some 
of  our  larger  coimties  there  is  a  demand  for  units  of  work  that  can  safely 
be  sub-let  to  agents  of  limited  experience. 

2.  Junior  extension  work,  for  assistant  coimty  dub  agents  or  local  or 
dty  dub  agents,  will  of  necessity  give  introduction  to  the  larger  problems 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

3.  Resident  instructors  and  laboratory  assistants  in  agriculture  are 
frequently  called  on  for  extension  work,  and  by  this  means  are  intro- 
duced to  the  extension  method.  Is  not  the  same  possibility  open  in  the 
fidd  of  home  economics? 

4.  Urban  extension  work,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  is  suggested  by  war-time  experience.  Such  work 
would  probably  be  in  definite  cooperation  with  the  school  S3rstem,  and 
might  be  initiated  by  part-time  release  of  one  of  the  regular  teaching 
staff,  in  order  that  she  might  do  extension  work  among  the  large  numbers 
of  women  who  can  never  be  reached  by  the  systematic  vocational  schools. 
The  resources  of  the  extension  service  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  home 
demonstration  agent  now  working  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  effective 
through  the  channel  of  the  county  home  demonstration  agent. 

5.  In  a  limited  way  the  vocational  schools  may  be  able  to  cooperate, 
though  their  schedules  will  preclude  the  release  of  any  great  amount  of 
time. 

In  these  various  fields,  graduates  from  home  economics  courses  may  be 
given  tasks  commensurate  with  their  ability,  and  may  be  promoted  as 
they  gain  the  necessary  strength  and  maturity. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  technical  spedalists  on  college  extension  staffs 
can  best  be  recruited  from  the  coimty  staffs,  the  specialist  returning  to 
college  after  field  experience  in  order  to  get  more  intensive  training  in 
her  chosen  field.    We  shall,  however,  continue  to  draw  many  of  our 
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best  specialists  directly  from  teaching  and  research.  State  leaders 
may  best  be  developed  from  the  ranks  of  coimty  agent  work,  and  I 
believe  should  come  by  promotion  for  merit.  The  crucial  unit  seems  to 
be  the  county  home  demonstration  agent.  If  we  can  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  well  trained  home  demonstration  agents,  the  problems  of  re- 
cruiting specialists  and  state  leaders  are  in  no  small  part  met.  The 
body  of  home  economics  subject-matter  has  material  of  infinite  value  to 
the  homemakers  of  today.  Owe  task  is  to  make  it  available  to  them. 
Some  can  utilize  but  the  simplest  crumbs;  others  may  make  develop- 
ments that  point  the  way  of  extension  leading  to  us.  The  open  mind, 
both  to  subject  matter  and  method  of  teaching,  will  be  our  greatest 
safety.  By  cumulative  experience  and  concerted  effort  we  can  make 
advances  beyond  our  most  daring  dreams. 

EXTENSION  SECTION 
June  28 

Madge  Reese,  presiding 

REASONS  FOR  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOME  DEMONSTRA- 

TION  WORK 

To  my  mindy  one  reason  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion work  has  been  the  great  need,  in  practically  evexy  country  community,  of 
some  new  life,  some  live  help,  some  inspiration;  another  reason  is  that  the  plan 
suggested  rested  on  fundamental  things  and  was  mobile. 

What  has  been  the  development  of  the  home  demonstration  work? 

Begun  in  1910  with  47  dub  members  growing  tomatoes  and  canning  them, 
it  is  today  an  organization  of  135,506  girls,  who  are  gardening,  canning,  sewing, 
cooking,  dauying,  raising  poultry,  improving  home  grounds,  refurnishing 
rooms,  learning  to  take  care  of  their  bodies,  developing  in  their  contact  with 
other  girls,  improving  their  homes  and  communities. 

When  the  first  home  demonstration  agents  were  told  that  it  was  their 
mission  to  develop  the  resources,  increase  the  harvests,  improve  the  land- 
scapes, brighten  the  homes,  and  flood  the  people  with  knowl^ge  about  home 
conveniences,  it  must  have  seemed  a  big  order.  But  they  developed  the  work 
in  simple,  logical  steps,  according  to  the  plan.  With  the  gardening  and  canning, 
the  sewing,  cooking,  sanitation,  poultry,  and  other  varied  phases  of  life  in  a 
farm  home  formed  a  natural  sequence.  The  mothers  were  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  club  girls,  helping  the  girls  in  gardening  and  canning,  so  their  organiza- 
tion into  home  demonstration  clubs  naturally  followed,  and  they  became 
demonstrators  of  improved  methods. 
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Another  reason  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  home  demonstration  work 
has  been  the  type  of  woman  who  has,  in  so  many  cases,  been  secured  to  cany 
on  the  comity  work. 

A  recent  hand-book  for  home  demonstration  agents,  gotten  out  by  South 
Carolina,  has  this  quotation:  ''A  successful  home  demonstration  agent  has 
facts  at  her  finger  tips,  simshine  in  her  face,  the  courage  of  conviction  in  her 
heart,  sand  in  her  shoes  and  steel  in  her  backbone,  which  she  uses  as  a  lever 
to  pxy  pessimistic  plodders  and  organized  opposition  out  of  the  path  of 
progress.'^  Many  of  the  right  type  have  been  secured;  otherwise,  the  plan, 
excellent  as  it  is,  would  have  failed. 

The  actual  results  shown  by  the  girls  and  women  in  their  demonstrations 
have  been  so  convincing  that  many  who  doubted  that  such  methods  could 
teach,  have  perforce  been  converted.  From  the  beginning,  the  v^etables  and 
fruits,  canned  by  the  instructions  of  the  agents,  kept,  and  were  pro- 
nounced good.  This  one  thing,  done  in  one  neighborhood  reached  to  another 
and  another  and  there  were  requests  for  the  demonstrators  to  teach  them,  also. 
In  summing  up,  it  seems  that  there  are  four  reasons  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  home  demonstration  work:  It  was  well  conceived.  It  met  a  very 
definite  need.    It  has  had  leaders  of  vision.    Results  have  been  shown. 

Ma&gaset  Ambrose, 
Asst.  Dir.  Home  Demanstralian  Warkf 
Knoxfnlkf  Tenn. 

Never  have  we  known  a  time  in  the  history  of  extension  work  when  the 
demand  for  organized  home  economics  project  work  for  the  farm  women  has 
been  so  great.  Previously  there  may  have  been  a  greater  demand  for  single 
demonstrations  and  lectures,  but  the  women  today  ask  for  help  in  planning 
a  community  program.  The  membership  campaigns  carried  on  in  nearly 
every  state  and  the  incentive  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau  organization  have 
given  an  impetus  to  this  demand  which  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate.  The 
extension  workers  who  can  offer  a  solution  for  meeting  this  insistent  demand, 
from  county  after  county,  for  help  to  organize  work  to  be  carried  on  without  an 
agent,  will  truly  meet  a  real  need. 

It  is  a  reward  for  the  early  extension  worker  to  realize  how  much  of  a 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  field  by  the  single  meeting  or  demonstration.  We 
owe  a  big  debt  to  those  untiring  workers  who  aroused  an  ever-growing  interest 
among  the  farm  women  for  study  of  their  own  profession. 

The  organization  in  1920  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  a 
factor  in  home  demonstration  work  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  very 
rapid  development  of  this  farm  organization,  with  its  million  and  a  half  mem- 
bers, is  astonishing. 

Rural  people  are  awakened  to  a  need  for  definitely  organizing  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  analyzing  and  solving  rural  problems.    As  extension  workers  we  have 
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now  a  chance  to  assist  in  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  work.  To  do  this 
means  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation.  We  should  be  at  work  to  dis- 
cover the  most  effective  means  to  organize  permanently  the  work  for  the 
farm  woman  as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  bureau. 

The  question  of  separate  executive  committees  must  also  be  studied.  Can 
we  best  promote  a  home  demonstration  program  with  a  joint  executive  com- 
mittee or  shall  this  work  function  through  its  own  executive  committee  com- 
posed only  of  wo;mcin?  This  question  is  being  solved  in  several  different  wa3rs 
in  many  states.  Can  there  not  be  set  up  some  standard  of  effective  work  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  which  type  of  organization  will  give  the  best 
results? 

The  lack  of  sufficient  fimds  and  agents  is  a  most  serious  handicap  at 
this  particular  time.  Home  demonstration  agents,  both  county  and  state^ 
need  more  instruction  in  educational  methods.  We  must  demand  that  all 
home  demonstration  workers  have  as  sound  a  training  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  are  demanded  in  any  other  phase  of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  the  extension  organizations  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  history  of  agriculture  to  show  how  vital  a  part  rural  life 
has  in  the  future  development  of  this  nation.  As  representatives  of  home 
demonstration  work,  let  us  seek  for  the  best  ways  for  the  men  and  women  of 
the  rural  conmiimity  to  serve  in  this  great  organized  effort  to  make  the  rural 
home  second  to  none. 

Marie  Sayles, 
Ohio  State  University, 

HOW  CLUB  WORK  PREPARES  GHILS  FOR  EARNING  A  LIVELIHOOD 

AS  WELL  AS  FOR  WOMANHOOD 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  County  Extension 
Organizations,  generally  known  as  the  farm  bureaus,  is  an  organized  effort  to 
reach  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  community  and  to  assist  them  in  discover- 
ing real  opportunities  which  rural  life  affords,  thus  giving  them  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  rural  home.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by  helping  them  to  carry 
out  a  "real  job"  which  will  benefit  not  only  the  individual  but  others  in  the 
communitv. 

Evexy  person,  young  or  old,  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  a  real  piece  of 
work,  that  his  efforts  are  going  to  accomplish  something  worth  while. 

This  job  may  be  a  small  one  but  if  it  helps  to  solve  a  home  problem  it  is 
none  the  less  real.  When  a  girl  has  made  a  good  fireless  cooker  at  a  small 
cost  and  has  shown  her  mother  that  she  can  put  a  piece  of  meat  in  it  early  in 
the  day,  dismiss  all  care  of  it,  and  return  to  find  it  cooked  and  ready  to  use^ 
she  has  helped  to  make  work  lighter  for  that  home. 
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Though  the  subject  here  deals  with  club  work  as  preparing  giris  for  making 
a  livelihood,  as  well  as  for  womanhood,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
majority  of  the  girls  are  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  hence  the  primary 
aim  of  club  work  is  to  prepare  them  better  to  fulfill  this  mission.  The  gid 
of  club  age  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  demonstrate  practices  and 
methods  in  homemaking  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  around  her,  and 
which  she  can  capitalize  later  on  to  good  advantage  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

There  is  the  desire,  however,  to  see  immediate  returns.  She  often  needs 
to  make  some  money  to  purchase  things  which  she  wishes.  This  has  led  her 
to  enter  into  commercial  enteiprises  on  a  small  scale.  Through  conducting 
certain  phases  of  the  farm  and  home  busiaess,  as  poultry,  gardening,  canning, 
she  can  gain  a  small  income.  This  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  becoming  pro- 
ficient in  some  phase  of  the  work  which  she  has  undertaken.  Canning,  pie- 
serving,  or  the  making  of  jellies  has  probably  been  used  in  this  way  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  club  activities.  Gardening  enters  hand-in-hand 
with  canning,  and  where  these  two  enteiprises  are  carried  on  together,  it 
makes  it  possible  to  get  a  better  finandal  return,  as  well  as  to  insure  a  better 
product.  One  canning  club  of  eight  members,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  four 
girls,  most  of  whom  were  eleven  years,  or  younger,  cleared  $160.00.  Another 
club  composed  of  eleven  members,  after  one  year, of  experience,  decided  to 
conduct  their  season's  work  on  a  real  business  basis.  They  formed  a  little 
company  and  sold  15.00  shares  to  their  own  members  to  the  amount  of 
$75.00  in  capital,  with  which  to  purchase  tin  cans,  canning  equipment,  and 
products.  They  voted  to  pay  themselves  25  cents  an  hour  and  their  leader 
30  cents  an  hour;  to  divide  any  profits  that  there  might  be  among  their  mem- 
bers, half  according  to  the  nmnber  of  shares  purchased  and  half  according  to 
the  hours  of  labor  they  put  in,  thus  settling  the  question  of  capital  and  labor 
on  an  equal  basis.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  had  canned  1554  quarts. 
They  sold  these,  realiadng  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit  to  enable  them  to  pay 
back  a  little  over  $10  to  each  share  holder  and  to  pay  themselves  38  cents  an 
hour,  instead  of  25  cents.  Many  girls  with  such  a  beginning  as  this  have 
carried  on,  by  themselves,  canning  and  jelly  making,  in  order  to  help  put  them- 
selves through  college. 

Girls  have  often  held  food  sales,  though  it  is  seldom  that  a  great  amount 
of  real  profit  is  realized  from  these  sales.  This  very  fact  has  taught  a  valuable 
lesson  to  others  in  the  community,  for  food  sales  are  a  vexy  common  way  of 
raising  funds  for  local  organizations,  and  all  too  many  times  women  labor 
hard  making  cakes  and  cookies,  only  to  have  them  sold  for  very  little  if  any 
more  than  the  actual  cost. 

Poultry  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  means  of  furnishing  ''pin  money  "to 
the  women  of  the  household,  and  very  naturally  it  has  been  a  means  by  which 
both  girls  and  boys  have  realized  a  little  income.  One  club  of  six  members, 
in  Connecticut,  recently  analyzed  their  records  after  six  months  of  poultry 
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keq>ing.  They  found  a  great  variation  in  returns  from  their  labor.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  this  meant  that  the  member  receiving  the  highest  return 
had  been  marketing  the  ^gs  at  the  highest  price;  but  in  going  into  the  records, 
it  was  foimd  that  the  reason  had  been  high  egg  production,  thus  demon- 
strating better  practices  in  poultry  management. 

Girls  have  discovered  that  there  are  markets  for  nicely  packed  lunches  for 
tourists;  that  garden  products  attractively  arranged  by  the  road-side  will 
find  a  ready  sale  on  high-ways  where  there  is  much  travel. 

On  the  whole,  the  clothing  clubs  do  not  find  much  opportunity  for  making 
money,  but  some  have  specialized  on  the  making  of  one  garment  for  sale. 

There  are  many  possibilities  in  the  house  furnishing  clubs.  There  is 
always  sale  for  bright  and  attractive  things  for  the  home,  and  every  house- 
hold has  pieces  of  fumitiure  which  would  be  improved,  if  renovated. 

We  believe  that  the  demonstrations  conducted  by  the  bo3rs  and  girls  are 
unique  in  furnishing  motivated  tasks  through  which  the  young  people  them- 
selves become  better  fanners  and  homemakers  of  the  f utiure. 

Elsie  Trabue, 
State  Leader  of  Girls*  Clubs,  Carni. 

Financial  conditions  today  make  income-earning  features  absolutely 
necessary  for  home  demonstration  club  work. 

It  is  die  butter,  the  chicken,  and  the  canning  money,  earned  by  the  woman 
or  girl  on  the  farm,  that  has  materially  helped  the  family  pocket  book  in  the 
South  when  tobacco  and  cotton  have  been  selling  below  what  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce them. 

Home  demonstration  workers  have  felt  from  the  first  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  factor  swelled  the  girls '  club  membership.  They  want  to 
learn  canning,  preserving,  standardizing  the  pack,  and  getting  it  on  the  market. 
The  success  of  the  venture  is  manifest  in  the  number  of  girls  and  women  who 
have  established  market  connections  with  the  housewife,  the  retail  merchant, 
and  even  the  jobber. 

Institutions,  saw  mills,  mill  villages,  have  proved  good  markets.  One 
club  member  furnishes  a  large  college  with  its  blackberry  aPnd  strawberry  pre- 
serves and  is  negotiating  with  several  other  institutions.  We  find  the  best 
policy  is  to  sell  in  your  own  community  first,  yoiu:  own  county  next,  and  to 
ship  only  when  no  local  market  can  be  had. 

The  profits  are  greater  from  poultry  work  than  from  any  other  club  activity. 
Girls  are  taught  to  use  pure  bred  fowls  and  to  stick  to  one  breed  for  certain 
purposes.  They  are  taught  how  to  dress  fowls  for  market,  how  to  pack  and 
ship  them,  and  how  to  grade,  pack,  and  ship  eggs.  Many  members  have  a 
fine  market  for  birds  sold  as  breeders,  and  for  eggs  for  settings. 

In  Washington,  the  nural  women  are  cooperating  with  the  town  club  women. 
They  bring  products  on  certain  days  to  sell  in  the  public  square.    Preserves, 
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v^etableSy  flowers,  chickens,  butter,  meat,  and  cottage  cheese  in  attractive 
packages  are  all  in  demand.  In  Sampson  County,  cottage  cheese  in  quantity 
is  shipped  weekly  by  club  members  to  a  cafeteria  in  Wilmington. 

Many  girls  and  women  are  turning  what  they  have  learned  about  bread  and 
cake  making,  in  club  work,  to  financial  advantage.  One  member  averages 
150  a  week,  gross  receipts,  on  the  sale  of  angel  food  cake,  baked  in  the  fiieless 
cooker;  idng;  mayonnaise;  and  fancy  candies.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  this  is 
cost. 

The  popularity  of  the  millinery  schools  conducted  for  club  members  has  been 
enonnous.  All  of  the  fifty-two  counties  organized  in  North  Carolina  have 
carried  on  little  institutes  for  instruction  both  in  millineiy  and  home  dress- 
making. Women  and  girls  have  not  only  saved  a  good  sum  by  making  some 
of  their  own  hats  but  some  have  been  able  to  make  attractive  gingham  and 
organdie  hats  for  sale. 

Jane  S.  McKdimon, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  North  Carolina. 

ADVANCED  PLANS  FOR  THE    1921   HOME    DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM 

IDA  S.  HARRINGTON 
State  Home  DemonslratUm  Leader,  Rhode  Idcmd 

I.  Present  status  of  work. 

A.  Growth  proved  by: 

Increased  demand  for  workers  (see  committee  report). 

Demand  for  better  training  for  agents. 

Increase  in  salaries. 

Granting  longer  vacations  for  attendance  at  summer  school. 

Improvement  in  equipment  and  office  help. 

Better  legislation. 

Increase  in  local  appropriations. 

Recognition  from  outside  agencies. 

Value  set  on  accurate  records  as  means  to  continued  growth 

and  support. 
Fact  that  present  report  forms  have  been  outgrown. 

B.  Recommendations  by  report  committee. 

1.  Local  leadership.    Growing  sense  of  ownership  in  work  and  of 

responsibility  for  program  demand  that  new  report  fonns 
provide  space  for  recording  activities  of  local  leaders. 

2.  Standards  of  achievement.    Growing  tendency  to  measure 

success  on  basis  of  projects  completed  rather  than  on  num- 
bers reached.  New  report  forms  to  record  progress  of  work 
rather  than  itineraiy  of  agent. 
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3.  Estimate  of  values.    Appreciation  of  human  values  as  more 

important  than  money  values.     Records  to  include   social 
and  dvic  advance. 

4.  Terminology.    Recognized  need  of  exact  definition  and  uni- 

form interpretation  of  terms  such  as  ''home  demonstra- 
tion, etc ''    Special  committee 's  conclusions  to  be  adopted  as 
authoritative. 
n.    Program  for  1921 : 

A.  Broader  conception  of  work  as  basis  of  better  program: 

Growth  from  ''patterns  and  dressmaking"  to  principles  of  cloth- 
ing efficiency  and    recognition    of    quality. 
Growth  from  "cooking"  to  food  selection  and  nut  rition. 
Growth  from  "caiming^'  to  production  and  preservation. 

B.  Recognition    by   other   agencies    as   basis   of  increased  oppor- 

timity: 
Endorsement  of  work  by  League  of  Women  Voters,  National  Federa- 
tion   of    Women's    Clubs,    National    Congress    of  Mothers, 
American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Red  Cross. 

C.  Efficiency   analysis   of   present    methods   as   basis    of    future 

success: 

1.  Making  and  carrying  out  program: 

Need  of  restricted  program  for  efficient  results. 

Definite,  minimum  goals,  as  a  challenge  to  surpass  expecta- 
tion. 

Regular  follow-up  meetings  to  measure  progress. 

County-wide  and  project  meetings  of  leaders,  agents,  and 
specialists. 

Joint  meetings  with  other  social  agencies  to  compare  plans. 

Report  forms  for  local  leaders. 

Office  filing  system. 

2.  Coordination  of  effort: 

Interchange  with  other  departments  of  Extension  Service 

and  Farm  Bureau. 
Organization  of  use  of  specialist's  time  to  develop  all  lines 

of  extension  work. 

3.  Personal  efficiency  of  home  demonstration  agent. 

a.  Calendarof  agent's  time: 

Work  to  be  revised  on  basis  of  relative  importance 
of  agent's  activities.  Agent's  business  to  teach 
fundamental  principles  to  project  leaders.  Tech- 
nical and  specialized  in  struction  left  to  technical 
experts.    Filing  S3rstem  to  be  used  as  time  saver. 
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b.  Records  and  reports  to  be  made  a  means  of: 

Demonstrating  value  of  work.  Facilitating  work  of 
successor.  Furnishing  pictorial  and  verbal  publicity. 
Rqx>rt  slogan:  ''One  good  picture  and  one  good  stoiy 
every  month." 

c.  Means  to  better  work  with  less  effort  (in  addition  to 

time  calendar  and  study  of  relative  values) : 
Agent   to    take    advantage  of  every    opportunity  for 

educational  comparison  with  other  workers. 
Agent  to  set  as  goal  a  balanced  life  of  work,  recreation, 

rest. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXTENSION  NEEDS  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

XEPORT  SDBMrrnSD  BY  LAUXA  COICSTOCK,  GHAmCAN 

I.  Tbt  committee  tecoimnends  that  committees  on  courses  of  study  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country  admitting  women  students,  particularly  the  land  grant  colleges  and  other 
institutions  where  home  economics  departments  are  already  well  established,  give  attention 
to  the  great  need  of  training  for  home  economics  extension  work. 

n.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  primary  requisite  for  extension  teaching  is  sound 
general  training,  broad  in  scope,  which  will  give  the  graduate  a  balanced  outlook  upon  life 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  art,  science,  history,  and  literature,  together  with  such  terhnical 
training  as  may  best  fit  her  for  this  special  field. 

m.  We  believe  that  special  training  in  extension  methods  is  essential  for  efficient  and 
intelligent  execution  of  responsibilities  accepted  as  a  home  economics  extension  agent,  and 
therefore  urge  that  courses  in  extension  methods  be  offered  by  institutions  tluxnq^iout  the 
country. 

IV.  We  recommend  that  courses  in  extension  be  taught  by  persons  with  actual  field  ex- 
perience, and  that  such  instructors  carry  through  to  completion  courses  begun  by  them. 

V.  We  believe  all  land  grant  institutions  should  train  for  extension  service  and,  looking 
forward  to  greater  development  of  courses  of  study,  we  recommend  as  a  present  great  need,  a 
three  months  course  for  prospective  workers;  six  weeks  to  be  spent  in  studying  extension 
oxgamzation  and  methods  of  adapting  subject  matter  to  extension  needs;  six  weeks  to  be 
spent  in  field  work  preferably  as  an  assistant  county  home  demonstration  agent,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  home  demonstration  agent  and  instructor  of  extension  methods. 

VI.  We  recommend  that  prerequisities  for  such  course  be  four  years  of  college  training, 
including  home  economics,  and  recommendation  from  the  extension  director,  or  his  duly 
appointed  representative,  as  to  fitness  for  extension  work. 

Vn.  Tl^at  careful  analysis  be  made  of  courses,  already  offered  in  each  institution,  by  a 
committee  of  resident  and  extension  home  economics  staffs,  to  the  end  that  students  qualify- 
ing in  personality,  ability,  maturity,  and  other  points,  may  be  professionally  guided  into 
taking  such  regular  courses  and  electives  as  may  prepare  them  for  extension  home  economics 
service. 

Vm.  It  is  recommended  that  field  training  be  offered  to  imdergraduates,  such  course  to 
be  taken  preferably  between  junior  and  senior  years.  It  is  further  recommended  that  such 
course  be  considered  a  laboratory  course,  no  recompense  to  be  given  unless  it  is  recognized 
that  such  service  is  of  definite  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  county  concerned.  In  such  case  it 
is  recommended  that  the  student  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses,  but  no  salary  paid. 
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DC.  The  committee  recommends  that  serious  consideration  be  given,  by  admmistrative 
officers  in  charge  of  courses  of  study,  to  the  feasibility  of  offering  graduate  courses  for  extension 
workers  which  will  lead  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  such  courses  to  include  sociology  (general  and 
rural),  economics,  etc. 

X.  After  careful  consideration  of  courses  now  offered,  the  committee  believes  that,  be- 
cause home  economics  extension  is  yet  in  the  process  of  its  early  development,  and  therefore 
subject  to  changes,  the  present  need  may,  in  general,  best  be  met  by  giving  general  training 
the  first  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  professional  conferences  should 
be  held  and  students  properly  qualifying  should  be  guided  into  the  selection  of  such  electives  in 
advanced  courses  as  will  best  prepare  them  for  extension  work.  For  students  of  this  group 
who  decide  to  prepare  for  extension  work  the  committee  recommends  that  in  junior  and  senior 
years  courses  in  extension  methods  and  in  field  observation  and  practice  be  given  to  parallel 
the  courses  in  ti*ar>iing  methods  and  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  which  are  given 
to  students  preparing  for  resident  teaching. 

XI.  We  strongly  urge  that  heads  of  home  economics  departments  and  all  extension  home 
economics  workers  use  every  opportunity  to  bring  before  undergraduates,  rural  teachers 
institutes,  vocational  institutes,  high  school  girls  and  all  other  groups  of  women  or  individuals 
who  might  be  interested,  the  professional  opportunities  and  advantages  offered  in  extension 
work,  together  with  the  rigorous  standards  required  in  training  and  experience.  We  further 
recommend  that  land  grant  institutions  keep  in  touch  with  graduates  from  the  home  eco- 
nomics departments  of  such  institutions  as  a  desirable  source  of  recruits  for  this  service. 

Xn.  We  recommend  that  in  all  states,  standing  committees  to  consist  of  members  of 
resident  and  extension  staffs  be  formed  to  consider  annually  personnel  needs  in  home  economics 
extension,  and  to  make  plans  for  meeting  same. 

XTTT.  We  recommend  that  the  person  in  charge  of  home  demonstration  work  keep  in 
touch  with  such  undergraduates  as  the  head  of  the  resident  department  may  suggest  as  desir- 
able for  home  demonstration  service,  informing  such  persons  of  current  home  demonstration 
activities  and  where  feasible  taking  such  persons  on  field  observation  trips. 

XIV.  We  recommend,  as  a  policy  to  be  established,  that  each  year  the  field  of  extension 
and  recent  developments  in  the  work  be  presented  to  ail  home  economics  students  by  the 
<£xtension  director,  the  one  in  charge  of  home  demonstration  work,  or  any  other  duly 
appointed  person. 

XV.  We  recommend  that  due  consideration  be  given  the  personal  and  educational  quali- 
fication for  extension  work,  believing  such  work  requires  breadth  of  training,  experience 
which  has  developed  administrative  ability  and  personality. 

XVI.  We  urge  that  careful  thought  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  increased  vacation 
and  opportunity  for  study  for  agents  in  service,  believing  that  the  diversified  demands  upon 
the  time  and  strength  of  the  agents  demands  recuperation  which  cannot  properly  be  secured 
in  a  short  period.  We  recommend  that  state  and  local  appropriating  bodies  be  urged  to 
supply  such  funds  as  may  establish  a  minimum  vacation  period  of  30  days  per  annum. 

XVn.  We  recommend  that  recognition  be  given  to  the  unusual  calibre  of  service  rendered 
hy  home  demonstration  agents  and  that  remuneration  be  made  on  a  basis  of  service  rendered 
and  responsibility  involved,  and  not  on  a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  officials,  educational 
or  otherwise,  whose  duties  do  not  require  such  training  or  leadership. 

XVm.  We  urge  state  leaders  needing  new  agents  to  seek,  for  such  position,  properly 
qualified  persons  who  are  in  activities  outside  the  extension  field,  and  who  are  available 
or  desirous  of  change.  When  supervisory  positions  are  needed,  we  urge,  as  far  as  possible, 
promotion  within  the  state. 

XIX.  In  Older  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  heads  of  departments  and  those  in  charge  of 
home  demonstration  work  in  making  available  efficient  courses  of  study  for  students  desiring 
training  for  home  economics  extension  work,  the  committee  recommends  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  make  further  study  of  courses  of  study  now  offered  and  suggested,  and  pre- 
pare a  suggestive  outline  to  include: 
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1.  Counes  which  may  be  recommended  for  induaioa  in  the  fint  two  years'  woA,  as  con- 
tributing to  broad  general  training  with  a  minimmn  of  terhnioil  coaraes;  such  reoommenda- 
tions  to  be  broad  enough  in  scope  as  to  be  adaptable  to  the  prescribed  requirements  for  degree 
in  any  institution. 

2.  Courses  wbach  are  fundamentally  desirable  in  the  advanced  two  years  for  those  pre- 
paring for  home  economics  extension. 

3.  Courses  which  may  be  recommended  as  electives,  which  should  be  of  sufficient  latitude 
to  make  a  given  selection  prq)are  for  such  specific  condition  as  geographical,  racial,  or  other 
specific  factors  mi(^t  determine. 

We  reccMnmend  that  this  extension  section  present  to  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  a  resolutioB  requesting  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  all  universities  and  colleges,  land  grant  and  otherwise,  the  status  and  needs 
of  home  economics  extension,  as  presented  in  this  committee's  rqx>rt. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  rapid  development  of  this  woik,  to  increased  recognition 
of  its  need  and  value,  and  its  active  support  by  educators  and  the  public.  To  this  end  the 
committee  requests  all  home  economics  and  other  educators  to  lend  their  best  effort  to  estab- 
lish and  msinrain  for  it  an  increasingly  hij^  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency. 
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June  28 

Henrietta  Calvin,  presiding 

COORDINATING  HOME  ECONOMICS  INSTRUCHON  WITH  HOME 

LIFE  EXPERIENCE 

We  all  realize  that  the  value  of  our  work  lies  almost  xdiolly  in  the  d^reein 
which  we  are  able  to  reach  the  home  and  to  have  practiced  there  the  principles, 
methods,  and  use  of  trained  mental  powers  that  we  teach  and  strive  to  develop 
in  our  class  room  work. 

We  have  visions  of  what  we  may  accomj^h  in  the  future,  basing  our  laiger 
projects  upon  the  simple  ones  that  we  have  thus  far  found  to  be  successful. 
When  our  work  extends  into  the  home  and  we  see  improved  conditions  there; 
when  the  young  children  improve  in  health  and  strength;  when  we  see  the  girls 
growing  into  more  capable  buyers  of  home  necessities  and  careful  users  of  the 
supplies  purchased;  when  color  and  style  in  dress  become  more  haimoniousand 
practical;  when  the  homes  are  planned  and  furnished  wisely  and  well — ^then 
and  then  only  will  we  feel  that  our  work  is  functioning  as  it  should. 

Etta  Flagg, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Los  Angdes  PiMic  Schools 

The  American  home  is  still  an  entity  and,  fortunately,  except  in  the  large 
centers,  a  great  many  of  the  processes  necessaty  to  the  welfare  of  the  family 
are  still  carried  on  in  the  home.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  public  school  work 
know  how  great  an  opportunity  we  have  to  leave  an  impress  on  the  average 
iiome. 
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The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  establishing  standards  without  teaching  the 
fundamentals  that  help  to  produce  these  standards.  The  reaction  of  the 
mother  to  the  present  teaching  of  home  economics  is  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation. In  practically  every  case  her  criticism  will  be  based  upon  the  adapta- 
bilityof  theworkatschooltothehome — ^its  carrying-over  power.  If  we  deserve 
a  place  in  the  school  curriculum  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  plans  for  work  do  not 
bc^in  and  end  in  the  dass  room.  Unless  we  are  far-seeing  enough  to  visual- 
ize the  homes  of  the  girls  in  our  classes,  we  are  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  adap- 
tability. The  teacher  should  realize  that  it  is  her  province  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  home.  She  has  the  advantage  of  a  pedagogical  training,  and  can 
get  over  to  the  daughter  the  fundamentals  of  homemaldng  In  a  way  that  the 
mother  is  not  able  to  do. 

The  home  economics  teacher  should  impart  to  her  classes  enthusiasm  for 
service  so  that  the  reaction  is  felt  in  the  home  in  the  desire  of  the  daughters 
to  be  mother-helpers. 

Edna  Groves, 
Porilandf  Oregon. 

Co5rdinating  the  home  with  home  economics  instruction  is  essential  to 
improve  the  dress  of  the  high  school  girL  The  problems  of  extravagant 
standards  in  dress,  extreme  styles,  and  immodest  tendencies  are  found  in 
our  high  schools.  Party  dresses  are  far  too  formal;  graduating  dresses  are 
costly  and  pretentious;  school  clothes  are  assuming  more  and  more  elaborate 
proportions.  Reasons  back  of  all  this  are  the  ph3rsical  changes  taking  place 
in  the  girl  and  the  development  of  sex  consciousness.  During  this  period 
also,  she  resents  restraint  and  has  a  growing  desire  to  assert  her  own 
individuality. 

Extravagant  standards  in  dress  produce  envy,  jealousy,  and  rivalry,  an 
undemocratic,  unwholesome  atmosphere. 

The  control  of  this  tendency  of  young  girls  toward  that  which  breathes 
of  artificiality,  extremeness,  and  immodesty  must  come  through  greater  home 
control  and  tactful  guidance  until  correct  standards  are  formed. 

Every  e£Port  should  be  made  in  our  home  economic^  work  to  develop  in 
young  girls  an  appreciation  of  modest,  conservative,  appropriate,  but 
becoming  and  attractive,  dress.  Parent  teachers'  organizations,  and  women's 
dubs  can  do  much  to  create  a  public  sentiment. 

Helen  Lee  Davis, 
Oregon  AgricuUural  CoUege. 
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TEACHING  FOODS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

CAHA  HASSIS 
Supenisor  of  Home  Economics,  Skdby  County,  Tennessee 

The  teaching  of  foods  in  schools  must  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  people  in  that  immediate  community.  As  rural  oommimities 
differ  so  very  much,  due  to  varying  d^rees  of  remoteness  and  advantages 
provided  by  local  surroundings,  they  require  much  more  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  the  course  of  study  than  do  suburban  conununities. 
This  means  that  every  home  economics  teacher  must  study  her  own  field  very 
carefully.  Some  serious  difiEiculties  must  be  overcome  before  there  can  be  a 
proper  study  of  rural  commimities.  There  is  a  constant  change  of  teachers  in 
all  lines  of  public  school  work;  new  teachers  are  necessarily  slow  in  getting  in 
touch  with  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  home  economics  teacher  very  often 
meets  the  added  difficulty  of  being  regarded  as  a  very  critical  person.  After 
she  is  once  accepted  by  the  commimity  as  a  helpful  person,  she  has  unlimited 
opportunities  to  develop  an  interest  in  improved  food  habits  and  other  phases 
of  home  life.  She  frequently  has  to  overcome  a  kind  of  isolation  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  She  has  to  teach  her  associates  how  to  appreciate  her  aims  and 
how  to  help  her  toward  working  them  out. 

The  disadvantages  of  isolation,  inexperienced  teachers,  and  constant 
change  in  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  can  be  offset  only  by  a  strong  county 
organization.  If  a  group  of  teachers  doing  the  same  type  of  work  can  get 
together  under  competent  leadershq),  for  frequent  conferences,  they  can  secure 
the  help  and  S3rmpathy  they  need,  at  the  time  they  need  it  most.  The  young 
teachers  and  the  new  teachers  get  help  from  those  who  have  worked  long  enough 
to  feel  siure  that  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  have  a  strong  coimty  organization,  it  is  essential  to  have  super- 
vision. There  must  be  some  one  who  has  time  to  understand  the  needs  of  all, 
and  to  gather  the  best  from  each  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  group.  This 
helpful  leadership  must  continue  from  year  to  year  if  that  which  is  built  up 
is  to  be  continued.  Various  plans  are  being  used  to  get  home  economics 
supervision.  In  many  counties  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  takes 
charge  of  the  home  economics  work  in  the  schools  as  well  as  the  dub  work 
for  the  girls  and  the  women.  In  some  counties  other  phases  of  school  super- 
vision are  combined  with  home  economics  supervision. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  teaching  of  foods  in  rural  schools  vary  greatly. 
Much  foundation  work  must  be  done  in  a  situation  where  there  has  been  no 
previous  home  economics  training  in  the  school  nor  home  demonstration  work 
for  girls  and  women  in  the  community.  The  people  are  not  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  regard  to  foods.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  people 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  phase  of  homemaking  is  to  invite  them  in  to 
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demonstration  classes.  Have  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundry  classes  in  action 
letting  the  people  see  just  what  the  work  really  means.  Ingenious  teachers 
can  arrange  little  pla3rs  and  exhibits  which  will  bring  out  excellent  ideas  and 
create  a  greater  valuation  of  the  work.  Teachers  can  take  advantage  of 
conmiunity  and  county  fairs  to  present  demonstrations  and  finished  products. 
There  are  many  opportunities  to  talk  to  the  mothers  at  their  various  dub 
meetings. 

In  schools  where  the  teaching  of  foods  is  being  introduced,  the  school  limch 
can  be  used  as  a  means  of  teaching,  not  only  the  members  of  the  classes,  but 
also  the  student  body  and  the  community,  many  things  about  foods  that  will 
be  valuable.  When  this  plan  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  repetition 
that  will  affect  the  educational  value  of  the  course. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  there  is  more  malnutrition  among  rural 
children  than  was  expected.  It  requires  thinking  very  far  ahead  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk,  and  fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  needs  of  the  winter  season.  Teachers  and  coimty  agents  are  organizing  the 
under-weight  children  into  nutrition  classes. 

Regular  home  economics  classes  meet  the  needs  of  older  girls,  and  nutrition 
classes  take  care  of  individual  cases,  but  very  little  provision  has  been  made 
for  children  at  an  early  age  before  detrimental  food  habits  have  become  fixed. 
Those,  who  have  given  much  thought  to  early  grade  work,  feel  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  train  properly  the  young  children  about  the  use  of  foods. 
Some  schools  are  working  out  definite  plans  for  the  first  six  grades  touching 
many  things  in  homemaking  necessary  for  young  children  to  know.  Foods 
naturally  take  an  important  place  in  this  coiurse.  Much  more  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  this  definite  plan  than  by  each  teacher  having  to  depend 
upon  herself  with  no  knowledge  of  what  foundation  has  been  laid  for  her  work 
or  what  follow  up  work  will  be  done. 

Home  demonstration  agents  and  home  economics  teachers  are  tr3dng  various 
plans,  in  addition  to  regular  domestic  science  classes,  for  teaching  the  mothers 
and  children  how  to  choose  and  prepare  their  foods  more  wisely.  The  im- 
provement will  be  only  temporary  unless  some  plan  is  followed  to  keep  up  the 
work  from  year  to  year  imtil  the  people  are  able  to  see  some  definite  results  in 
their  own  families. 

PROBLEMS  IN  CONTINUATION  CLASSES 

ELLEN  imXER 
The  MmiU-Palmer  School,  Detroit 

The  Continuation  School  girl  comes  with  a  very  different  need,  a  very 
different  sort  of  experience,  and  a  very  different  attitude  from  a  pupil  in  any 
other  type  of  school.    She  generally  does  not  wish  to  come  to  school  at  all, 
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and  regards  the  time  she  must  spend  there  assomuch  time  wasted  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  keep  her  interested,  and  unless  she  feels  that  the  work  she  is  doing  is 
of  vital  importance  to  her,  her  response  is  very  unwilling.  Her  first  require- 
ment then  is  for  help  with  the  problems  she  is  meeting  now  in  her  work  and  in 
her  life  at  home.  The  majority  of  these  girls  marry,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  marry  at  an  early  age,  so  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  some 
training  for  homemaking. 

In  Michigan  the  law  provides  for  attendance  of  all  girls  from  15  to  18  years 
for  8  hours  per  week  in  a  continuation  school  Obviously,  in  the  eight  hours 
spent  in  school  each  week,  homemaking  training  can  not  concern  itself  greatly 
with  technique.  A  general  course  in  homemaking  has  been  planned  by  the 
Merrill-Pahner  School  for  use  in  the  Continuation  School  in  Detroit.  The 
aim  of  this  course  has  been  to  develop  standards  and  ideals  rather  than  skill 
in  manipulation. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  problems  in  continuation  work  are  the  large  numbers 
of  girls  i^io  must  often  be  handled  in  crowded  quarters  by  an  entirely  in- 
sufficient number  of  teachers,  and  a  constantly  changing  enrollment.  The 
solution  to  the  first  of  these  problems  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  here,  al- 
though a  plan  has  been  suggested  whereby  the  dass  may  be  divided  intogroups 
and  each  group  enrolled  in  a  short  unit  course.  At  the  endof  each  course  the 
group  may  simply  pass  on  to  the  nert  unit.  The  course  in  homemaking  lends 
itself  easily  to  division  into  a  number  of  such  short  course^.  The  fact  that  the 
dass  enrollment  is  constantly  changing  makes  it  inadvisable  to  undertake  any 
piece  of  work  that  must  be  held  over  from  lesson  to  lesson.  The  dass  woric 
for  each  day  has  been  planned  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  unit  in  itself. 

This  plan  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  that  unit  of  the  work  which  deals 
withdothing.  There  is  in  the  curriculum  a  course  in  sewing  which  is  elective. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  every  woman  should  know  how  to  construct  a  simple 
garment,  it  is  frequently  unwise  for  her  to  spend  her  time  and  strength  dr^s- 
making  when  she  could  buy  a  garment  ready  made.  Every  woman,  whatever 
her  occupation  and  whether  she  sews  or  not,  does  buy  dothing  ready  made. 
Her  greatest  need  is  for  information  that  will  help  her  to  choose  dothing 
economically,  suitably,  and  becomingly,  and  to  receive  a  maximirm  of  satis- 
faction out  of  it,  once  she  has  made  a  purchase. 

In  order  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  buy,  quantities  of  ready-made  garments 
were  brought  into  the  dass  room.  Hosiery  was  first  considered,  and  because 
these  garments  are  staple  in  character  quite  a  large  number  of  garments  were 
purchased.  These  are  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent  ediibit  with  additions  from 
time  to  time  as  needed.  Through  dass  discussion  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
each  garment  were  pointed  out.  Each  garment  wasexaminedby  thepupils  as 
to  type  and  quality  of  material,  and  method  of  construction.  Trade  termi- 
nology was  explained  and  its  significance  made  dear.  Care  and  repair  of 
stockings,  and  the  necessity  of  buying  the  correct  size  were  brought  out  in 
the  discussion. 
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In  a  siinilar  maimer,  exhibits  of  knitted  and  muslin  miderwear  were  brought 
into  the  dass  room  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  cost^  suitability 
durability,  and  attractiveness.  The  subject  of  imderwear  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  such  questions  as  personal  cleanliness  and  modesty  in  dress. 
The  underwear  w^s  also  purchased  for  a  permanent  exhibit. 

An  exhibit  of  suits  and  dresses  was  borrowed  from  the  stores  for  use  in  the 
dass  room.  Another  exhibit  of  corsets  and  of  shoes  was  arranged.  These 
garments  were  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  durability,  attractive- 
ness, and  relation  to  physical  well  being.  A  foot  skeleton  was  borrowed  from  a 
shoe  merchant  and  the  efiFect  of  improper  shoes  illustrated.  Each  giil  was 
taught  how  to  assume  a  correct  posture,  both  when  sitting  and  standing. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  ph3rsical  well  being  and  personal  attractive- 
ness a  local  woman  was  brought  in  to  demonstrate  the  care  of  the  hair.  With 
improvised  equipment  such  as  would  be  possible  in  any  home,  she  shampooed 
one  of  the  girls  who  volunteered  from  the  dass  and  explained  each  process  as 
she  went  along.  She  demonstrated  the  proper  method  of  curling  the  hair  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  burning  it,  and  showed  how  to  take  care  of  it  each  day. 
Instructions  were  given  for  the  treatment  of  pediculosis. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  dealt  with  the  home  and  family  life.  This  was 
based  on  the  family  income.  While  discussion  centered  around  the  budget, 
the  aim  of  this  part  of  the  course  was  to  devdop  high  ideals  of  family  life  and 
to  teach  the  girl  her  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  a  member  of  a  family. 
In  this  connection  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  girls  who  are 
working  give  all  their  money  to  their  mothers.  Generally  the  mothers  do  all 
the  buying  and  give  the  girl  money  for  limches,  car  fare,  etc.  This  often  de- 
prives the  girl  of  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  what  she  has  learned,  or  to  learn, 
by  herself,  through  eiq>erience  in  buying. 

The  practical  work  in  this  part  of  the  course  was  the  furnishing  of  a  bedroom 
and  living  room  in  an  alcove  of  the  basement.  The  furniture  purchased  was 
dther  very  simple  new  furniture  or  second  hand.  The  old  furniture  was  refin- 
ished  and  reupholstered  in  dass  and  the  rooms  arranged  by  the  girls.  The 
work  with  the  bedroom  o£Pered  a  splendid  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  care 
of  the  bed,  and  to  teach  the  girl  her  responsibility  in  the  care  of  her  own  room. 

The  question  of  nutrition  has  been  dealt  with  both  through  the  discussions 
of  food  in  the  budget,  and  food  in  relation  to  personal  appearance.  The  prin- 
ciples emphasized  were  the  necessity  for  protective  foods,  and  selection  in  its 
relation  to  cost.    This  work  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
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TEXTILE  SECTION 
June  29 

Agnes  Gralg,  presiding 

HOW  CAN  SCHOOLS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AID  IN  THE 
TRAINING  OF  THE  TEXTILE  CHEMIST? 

ELIZABETH  WEIKICK 
TeaOiU  TesUng  Laboratory^  Sears,  Rodmck  Company 

Until  recently  the  side  of  home  economics  that  has  received  most  attention 
and  research  has  been  the  subject  of  food.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  house- 
hold science  subjects  have  been  on  a  firm  scientific  basis.  The  chemist, 
i^[^lyiiig  his  analytical  methods  to  foods,  gained  the  public  interest  which  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  in  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  dietetics.  Now,  however,  the  teactile  side  of 
home  economics  is  acquiring  a  scientific  aspect.  The  teactile  chemist  is  a  fact, 
and  the  subject  is  rapidly  becoming  popular.  People  are  demanding  legisla- 
tion which  will  penalize  the  misrepresentation  and  misbranding  of  merchan- 
dise; they  are  no  longer  willing  to  buy  materials  supposed  to  be  durable  and  find 
that  they  are  not.  They  want  to  know  just  what  they  are  buying  and  the  only 
sure  way  of  knowing  b  by  laboratory  testing. 

The  testing  of  materials  is  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons:  clever  imita- 
tions of  high  grade  materials  are  on  the  market;  the  increased  cost  of  labor  has 
forced  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  of  fibers  and  cheaper  methods  of  finishing;  an 
inferior  quality  of  goods  has  often  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  machines;  and  many  new  kinds  of  fibers  have  been  introduced. 
Thisneedfor  testing  textiles  is  the  result  of  the  present  intricate  and  roundabout 
methods  of  manufacture  and  marketing.  In  the  old  days  when  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  a  garment  were  carried  on  in  the  home  there  was  no  such 
need,  but  now  each  process  is  a  separate  industry,  so  that  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  substitution  and  misrepresentation. 

The  nature  of  a  piece  of  material  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mere  process  of 
marketing  it;  for,  even  though  the  manufacturer  is  honest,  it  may  pass  through 
the  hands  of  so  many  middlemen,  jobbers,  and  retailers  that  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  claims  are  made  for  it  which  the  manufacturer  did  not 
originally  make.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  it  is  bought  in  the  form  of 
ready-made  clothing  where  a  variety  of  materials  are  combined  in  one  garment 

Ignorance  is  largely  to  blame  for  this  condition.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  agents  must  know  exactly  the  goods  they  are  selling  and  must  truthfully 
represent  them.  The  consumer  is  coming  to  demand  a  reasonable  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  service  from  goods  purchased;  therefore,  a  few  retailers  have 
established  textile  testing  laboratories  in  order  that  they  may  be  absolutely  sure 
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of  the  character  of  the  goods  they  are  selling — ^may  give  to  their  customers  the 
maximiim  amount  of  service  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
themselves  from  inadvertently  misrepresenting  their  goods.  This  throws 
more  responsibility  on  the  manufacturers. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  textile  education.  Through  universities^ 
colleges,  public  schools,  the  Government  States'  Relations  Service,  women's 
dubs,  and  magazines,  the  public  is  being  taught  to  judge  fabrics  and  to  demand 
quality^. 

The  work  of  a  textile  chemist  includes  the  following:  identification  of  all 
kinds  of  fibers,  often  so  mixed  and  treated  that  only  very  careful  microscopic 
examination  can  reveal  their  identity;  identification  of  all  kinds  of  cloths, 
which  involves  familiarity  with  weaves,  and  manufacturing  and  finishing  proc- 
esses; identification  and  testing  of  dyes;  determination  of  the  causes  and  the 
removal  of  stains;  complete  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  cloths;  testing 
of  waterproof  and  rainproof  quality  of  cloth,  garments,  and  umbrellas;  deter- 
mination of  methods  of  proofing.  In  fact,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  exam- 
ine and  test  any  kind  of  wearing  apparel,  from  shoes  to  hats  and  any  kind 
of  textile  fabrics  used  in  or  out  of  the  household.  For  this  he  has  worked 
out  many  standard  tests  and  has  devised  a  variety  of  machines  for  carrying 
them  out 

There  is  now  no  systematic  course  of  training  for  textile  chemists  in  our 
universities,  though,  should  the  legislation  before  mentioned  be  passed,  there  will 
be  instantly  a  demand  for  them.  The  department  of  home  economics  might 
logically  be  the  place  for  much  of  such  training.  The  training  of  the  textile 
chemist  should  include  the  following  subjects:  elementary  chemistry,  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  study  of  plant 
structures,  textile  fibers  and  their  microscopic  identification,  textile  chemistry, 
textiles  or  the  study  of  materials,  laboratory  methods  of  textile  analysis,  dyes 
and  dying,  and  the  practical  study  of  manufacturing  and  finishing  processes. 
If  the  department  of  home  economics  is  a  part  of  a  university  then  the  science 
courses  should  be  taken  in  the  regular  science  department  of  the  university. 
If  it  is  not  a  part  of  a  university,  most  of  these  courses  may  be  given  in  home 
economics  departments,  but  should  be  given  by  science  specialists.  The 
other  courses  recommended  may  be  ofifered  as  home  economics  courses.  Most 
of  the  textile  courses  given  at  the  present  time  lack  the  practical  and  detailed 
study  required  for  a  textile  chemist. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  TEXTILES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL   CLOTHING 

COURSE 

ZELLA  E.    BIGELOW 
UniMTsUy  cf  Idaho 

With  the  broadening  of  the  high  school  clothing  course,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  clothing  construction,  and  the  broader  courses  include  the  choice, 
selection,  and  care  of  dothing  in  relation  to  their  h3rgienic,  economic,  and 
social  aspects. 

This  shifting  of  emphasis  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  textile  courses.  Tex- 
tiles in  relation  to  clothing  construction  is  one  thing.  Textiles  in  relation  to 
the  selection  and  care  of  a  wardrobe  and  of  household  furnishings  from  the 
standpoints  of  hygiene,  good  taste,  economy,  and  one's  social  economic 
responsibilities  is  another  and  a  bigger  problem. 

The  textile  course  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  clothing  course  but  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  component  part  of  it,  based  upon  and  developing  with  it, 
taught  only  in  connection  with  it,  and  planned  from  first  to  last  to  contribute 
to  it  and  to  find  its  applications  in  it.  The  content  of  the  textile  course 
should  therefore  be  determined  by  the  content  of  the  clothing  course. 

To  equip  a  girl  to  handle  adequately  her  clothing  problem,  the  dothing 
course  in  its  entirety  must  cover  the  following  phases: 

Planning.    The  need  for  the  garment.    How  to  secure  it 

Noie:  Planning  is  a  mental  job  and  must  precede  the  actual  securing  of 
the  garment.  .  This  is  probably  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  phases  of 
dothing  study. 

Designing.  Beauty  of  costume.  line,  color,  structure.  Suitability 
of  material  and  style  to  figure,  coloring,  and  personality  of  wearer.  Suit- 
ability of  material  and  style  to  use  of  garment 

Hygiene.    The  relation  of  dothing  to  health. 

Cost.  The  dothing  budget.  Relative  costs  of  materials.  Relative  costs 
of  homemade  and  ready-made  garments.    Cost  of  upkeep. 

Buying.    Materials.    Ready-made  garments. 

CanstrucUng.  The  use  of  patterns.  Hand  sewing.  Machine  sewing. 
Fitting. 

Care.    Repair.    Daily    and    seasonal    care.    Qeaning    and    laundering. 

The  consumer's  responsibUiiy.    The  dothing  industry.    Local  conditions. 

Since  these  subjects  seem  to  cover  the  entire  dothing  field,  the  question 
might  arise  here  as  to  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  high  school  course 
and  the  college  course.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  outline  comprises 
a  maximum  list  subject  to  the  var3dng  conditions  obtaining  in  the  different 
kinds  of  high  schools.  All  of  the  work  would  differ  from  college  work  in  being 
more  dementary.    Advanced  dressmaking  and  millinery  problems,  originality 
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in  designing,  and  the  larger  social  and  economic  phases  involved  in  the  con- 
sumer's  responsibility  are  features  of  the  clothing  field  which  should  be 
reserved  for  the  college  course. 

What  should  be  the  content  of  the  textile  course  based  upon  the  clothing 
course  as  outlined  above?  A  working  knowledge  of  standard  materials^ 
covering  their  characteristics,  properties,  widths,  and  cost,  is  essential.  This 
essential  knowledge  is  based,  of  course,  upon  a  study  of  the  fibers,  and 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  both  fibers  and  materials  should  be 
thoroughly  imderstood  by  the  pupil.  The  aim  of  the  study  should  be  to 
enable  the  girl  to  make  practical  application  of  her  information.  A  study 
of  the  properties  of  fibers  and  materials  which  affect  their  relation  to  health 
must  be  included,  also  simple  and  practical  tests  for  the  identification  of 
fibers.  The  properties  of  fibers  and  materials  which  affect  their  laundering 
quahties  should  be  known.  A  study  of  the  production,  manufacture,  and  dis- 
tribution is  necessary  only  so  far  as  they  affect  cost  and  are  related  to  the 
girls'  responsibility  as  a  consumer. 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  textiles  to  high  school  girls?  Possibly 
the  first  essential  in  real  teaching  is  to  make  a  connection  between  the  need  for 
the  information  and  its  application  on  an  actual  problem.  The  study  of  a 
fiber  and  of  materials  should  be  taken  up  intensively  at  the  time  when  a  defi- 
nite project  requires  the  actual  selection  of  such  materials.  The  textile  study, 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  given  problem,  thus  becomes  a  real 
part  of  it  and  is  undertaken  eagerly  by  the  student.  Only  so  much  textile 
^study  as  is  needed  for  the  solving  of  the  given  problem  should  be  taught,  since 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  high  school  girl  makes  a  postponed  application  of  any 
information. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  textile  course,  since  it  is  based  upon  the  clothing 
course  it  must  follow  the  order  of  the  latter.  This  does  not  necessarily  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  textile  course,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  plan  the 
clothing  course  to  include  problems  chosen  for  their  bearing  on  the  textile  con- 
tent, thereby  introducing  the  textile  study  which  should  be  put  over  to  the 
girls. 

For  the  improvement  of  our  courses  of  study  and  to  make  textile  teaching 
vital,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  fundamentals  thoroughly,  to  teach 
only  such  principles  as  find  application,  to  teach  them  at  a  time  when  appli- 
cation can  be  made  immediately,  and  to  relate  the  textile  study  closely  with 
the  clothing  course. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  IN  CLOTHING 

DOBIS  SCHUICAKER 
CmM  Uni9en$iy 

The  problems  relating  to  extension  work  in  clothing  are  the  same  as  those 
relating  to  resident  teaching,  except  that  they  are  multiplied  many  times  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  people  interested  and  the  large  territory  to  be  covered. 
The  aim  of  the  extension  program  in  clothing  is  to  assist  the  women  to  solve 
their  clothing  problems  with  greater  ease,  efficiency,  and  satisfaction.  Usually 
women  confuse  the  terms  clothing  and  sewing,  therefore  in  the  early  stages  of 
clothing  problem  development  it  is  necessary  to  point  out,  through  various 
methods,  the  fact  that  women  have  a  clothing  problem  beyond  the  inmiediate 
one  of  the  construction  of  the  season  wardrobe.  Extension  is  concerned 
primarily  in  teaching  principles  of  selection,  construction,  and  care,  which  will 
enable  women  to  become  independent  in  thought  and  to  develop  selective 
judgment  and  technique  by  which  they  will  be  independent.  In  carrying  out 
this  program,  the  best  method  which  we  have  discovered  is  the  use  of  local 
leaders.  One  or  two  women  are  chosen  from  each  conmiunity,  who  have  had 
some  training  and  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  agent  or  specialist  at  regular 
intervak  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  program  and  to  receive  instruction. 
They  in  turn,  go  back  to  their  own  conmiimity  to  give  instruction  in  subject 
matter  and  to  organize  the  neighbors,  thus  creating  in  their  own  communities  a 
demand  for  better  materials,  larger  assortment  of  accessories  than  is  usually 
carried  in  the  village  or  rural  stores,  and  textile  testing  departments  in  the 
larger  centers. 

The  subject  matter  included  in  an  extension  program  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  included  in  a  program  for  resident  teaching.  The  approach  must  of 
necessity  be  very  different.  One  of  the  biggest  opportunities  in  extension 
teaching  is  that  of  giving  to  the  women  a  point  of  view,  with  reference  to 
clothing,  which  will  increase  their  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  home  economics 
generally. 

Few  women  have  any  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  family,  or 
are  allowed  any  degree  of  economic  indebtedness  in  the  dispensing  of  the 
family  income.  Through  connecting  up  the  clothing  problem  with  the 
economic  factors  which  it  appraises,  women  are  beginning  to  realize  economic 
values  in  the  home. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  TEXTILE 

FABRICS 

SUBMITTED    BY    MDUAM    BIBJISEYE,    CHAIRIIAN 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Colorado  Springs,  June  1920,  the  Committee  on 
the  Standardization  of  Textile  Fabrics  was  subdivided  among  the  following  sub-committees: — 
Study  of  Purchasing  Habits,  Ethel  Phelps,  University  of  Minnesota;  Research  on  Minimum 
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Standaxds,  Grace  Deimy»  University  of  Waahington;  Cooperation  on  Minimum  Standards, 
Miriam  Birdaeye,  States  Relations  Service;  Publicity,  Marie  Sellers,  New  York  City;  Legis- 
lation, Helen  R.  Goodrich,  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  Business  Manager  (for  petticoats), 
Ina  K.  Fitner,  New  York  City.  The  following  were  placed  on  the  committee  as  advisory 
members:  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Boston;  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  McGowan,  Teachers  Col* 
lege;  Elisabeth  Weirick,  Chicago;  Mabel  Trilling,  University  of  Chicago;  ZieUa  E.  Bigelow, 
University  of  Idaho;  Ruth  O'Brien,  Iowa  State  College;  Margaret  Gleason,  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 

Work  has  proceeded  along  all  these  lines  during  the  past  year.  The  reports  of  Miss 
Hielps  and  Miss  Denny,  Miss  Sellers  and  Miss  Goodrich,  follow.  The  report  on  Cooperation 
on  Minimum  Standards  was  given  as  one  of  the  papers  at  the  general  session,  June  29. 

The  two  outstanding  pieces  of  work  for  the  year  have  been  the  completion  of  the  petticoat 
test  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  financing  and  carrying 
forward  the  research  work  on  an  accelerated  wearing  test  and  kindred  tests  that  must  be  pre- 
liminary to  the  work  of  determining  minimum  standards. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  McGowan,  who  undertook  the  summarising  of  the  tabulations 
made  iiiien  the  wearing  records  of  the  test  petticoats  were  turned  in  in  April  of  this  year,  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  report  on  this  phase  of  the  Committee's  program.  It  will  appear 
later  in  the  Jousnal.  The  advance  report  that  has  reached  the  chairman  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  sunmiary  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  indicating  avenues  for  further  study 
afeng  this  line. 

The  report  of  the  business  manager  for  the  Committee  will  appear  later  in  the  Joubnal. 
The  petticoat  transactions  are  not  yet  quite  closed  up,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
bef<xe  the  end  of  July.  Pending  the  winding  up  of  the  petticoat  account,  members  of  the 
Committee  have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  temporary  deficit  of  about  a  hundred  dollars 
that  was  created  when  the  final  payment  on  the  silk  had  to  be  made. 

Fifty  yards  of  silk  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Committee  to  be  used  for  laboratory  tests 
in  connection  with  the  wearing  tests  for  the  six  experimental  weaves  of  silk,  and  a  limited 
number  of  orders  for  yard  and  half  yard  lots  can  be  filled  by  the  present  chairman,  who  is 
acting  as  custodian  of  this  material,  most  of  which  will  be  used  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Address  Miriam  Birdseye,  1709  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  silk  is  valued  at  approximately  one  hundred  dollars,  an  average  value  of  two 
dollars  a  yard  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

It  seems  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  silk  market,  the  Comndttee  will  not 
be  able  to  repay  the  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars  made  by  the  Association,  which  was  to  be 
refunded  if  the  profits  of  the  petticoat  transaction  permitted. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  thank  all  those  members  of  the  Association  and  others  ndio 
have  helped  cany  through  the  petticoat  test,  and  to  urge  them  to  study  carefully  the  zepozt 
on  this  test  when  it  appears  in  the  Journal. 

REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

SUBMITTED  BY  HELEN  GOODSXCH,  CBAZBMAN 

The  work  of  this  sub-committee  for  the  year  1920-1921  has  been  educational  in  character. 
Every  endeavor  has  been  made  to  train  the  home  economics  field,  and  thiouc^  them  the 
textile  consumer,  in  the  need  for  and  value  of  textile  legislation.  This  was  done  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  of  the  change  of  administration  and  the  shift  from  democratic  to 
rqmblican  preponderance  of  power;  second,  because,  as  an  organization,  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  threw  all  its  influence  with  the  Women's  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  and  the  Fess  bills  and  it  seemed  better  to  concen- 
trate all  legislative  effort. 
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It  was  uselesB  to  attempt  active  legislative  work  until  after  March  fourth.  In  the  mean- 
time an  attempt  was  made  to  inform  the  field  of  the  situation.  In  October  a  letter  was  sent 
to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  summaziang  the  status  of  textile  labeling  and 
misbranding  bills.  Detailed  study  of  the  tnlls,  and  puUidty  throu^  classes  and  Women's 
dubs  were  urged. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  committees  on  legislation  in  the  State  Federa- 
tions of  Women's  Clubs,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  State  Chairmen  of  the  Textile  Committee 
and  to  the  members  of  this  sub-committee  asking  them  to  urge  the  State  Federations  to  pass 
resolutions  endorsing  and  sui^rting  misbranding  legislation,  as  embodied  in  the  Barkley 
Misbranding  Act  and  the  Rogers  Honest  Merchandise  Act  of  1920,  at  their  annual  meeting 
this  year.    Response  to  this  was  very  poor  and  only  two  copies  of  resolutions  were  received. 

The  work  of  this  sub-committee  continued  to  be  largely  educative  in  character  even  after 
the  assembling  of  thenew  congress.  As  soon  as  the  Congressional  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed under  the  new  administration,  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  to  many  other  home  economics  workers  in  the  field.  Altogether  371  copies  were  dis- 
tributed. This  letter  enumerated  the  advantages  of  the  Rogers  bill  and  requested  that 
they  write  their  representatives  and  senators,  endorsing  the  bill,  and  asking  their  support. 
We  have  been  constantiy  in  touch  with  the  secretaiy,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Rogers.  According 
to  his  latest  report  the  bill  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

SUBIOTTED    BY    UAXXE    SELIXXS,    CHAIUIAN 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Textiles  during  the  past  year  has  been 
of  a  nature  that  lends  itself  to  popular  publidty.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  editorial 
space  in  most  of  the  magazines  has  been  deddedly  limited,  on  account  of  tight  advertising 
conditions,  has  made  it  undesirable  to  request  the  publishing  of  news  items  of  the  committee's 
activities. 

Miss  Harriet  Mason  of  "The  Ohio  Farmer"  reports  that  the  farm  papers  have  been  pub* 
lishing  a  great  deal  bearing  upon  a  certain  phase  of  standardization— the  textile  fibres  supply 
and  the  standardization  of  woolens  and  worsteds. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Hastings  of  the  Eoonomist  Group  of  business  papers  reports  that  these 
trade  publications  are  very  much  interested  in  standardization  of  textiles  and  that  Mr.  S.  H. 
Dilchett,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Diy  Goods  Economist,  has  recentiy  been  speaking  on  this 
subject  to  groups  of  manufacturers.  The  movement  seems  to  be  meeting  with  considerable 
opposition  or  at  least  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  STUDY  OF  PURCHASING  HABITS 

sTTBicrrrED  by  ethel  l.  fbelfs,  chaxkman 

Summarizing  the  whole  survey  of  purchasing  habits,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few  fabrics  in 
each  group  or  dass  of  materials,  i.e.,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  are  of  outstanding  importance. 
For  this  final  summary  all  results  were  combined,  omitting  only  those  items  where  less  than 
100  returns  were  made.    The  following  information  is  obtained  as  a  result: 

Wool  fabrics  (service  dresses),  34  materials,  1144  cases.  Silk  fabrics  (service  dresses, 
underskirts,  underwear,  coat  linings,  dress  foundations),  34  materials,  1612  cases.  Cotton 
fabrics  (underskirts,  underwear,  dress  foundations,  children's  dresses),  36  materials,  1229 
cases. 

Seven,  eleven,  and  fourteen  of  these  three  groups  of  materials,  respectively,  are  used  for 
approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  garments  r^orted  for  each  group.  Hiese  materials  are 
listed  below  in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  as  indicated  by  their  percentage  use. 
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Wool  Fabrics 

serge 

tricotine 

jersey 

poplin 

broadclotli 

gabazdine 

vebur 


SIk  Fabrics 

satin 
taffeta 

jersey 

crepe  de  chine 

rliina.  silk 

georgette 

pussywillow 

trioolette 

pof^ 

velvet 

foulard 


Cotton  Fabrics 

nainsook 

sateen 

longdoth 

muslin 

cambric 

gingham 

net 

lawn 

percaline 

voile 

crepe 

batiste 


percale 

Devonshire  doth 
As  evidenced  by  this  survey,  these  thirty-two  materials,  in  the  order  named,  are  worthy 
of  consideration  for  standardization. 


REPORT  OF  SUB-CX)MMnTEE  ON  RESEARCH  ON  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

SUBMITTED  BY  GRACE   G.DENNY,  CHAISMAN 

This  Committee  reports  the  following  work  in  progress  or  in  anticipation: 

Miss  Trilling  of  Chicago  has  made  a  contribution  in  the  field  of  educational  tests.  Miss 
Phelps  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  studied  Purchasing  Habits. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat  in  different  fabrics  and  on 
absorption  and  evaporation  of  water.  Miss  Caton  of  the  University  of  Missouri  reported  a 
beginning  made  in  these  studies.  Investigations  on  the  heat  retaining  properties  of  fabrics 
were  made  during  the  war  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Haven  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  made  thorough  tests  on  "Comparative  Radiation  of  Heat 
from  Blankets." 

Miss  Swenson  has  been  working  with  Mrs.  McGowan  at  Teachers  College  on  the  effect 
oi  alkaline  cleansing  agents  upon  textile  fabrics.  Extensive  studies  on  this  subject  have 
been  carried  on  at  Mellon  Institute.  (For  results  of  this  work,  see  "The  Conservation  of 
Textiles"— published  by  The  Laundryowners  National  Association  in  1920— $1.00.) 

Mrs.  McGowan,  Miss  O'Brien  and  Miss  Storms  tested  taffetas  and  messaUnes  for  the 
Standardization  Committee. 

Miss  Hickmans  of  the  University  of  Toronto  made  a  study  of  labels  on  fabrics  and  the 
relation  of  price  to  composition.  She  reports  an  investigation  of  silks  in  progress.  In  1917, 
Miss  Glanton  made  a  study  of  wool  fabrics  and,  in  1920,  Miss  Denny  investigated  blue  serge 
for  the  Standardization  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Research  feels  that  little  more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made  on 
any  of  the  subjects.  The  commercial  world  is  realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tex- 
tile research.  Work  done  for  the  Laundryowners  National  Association  and  the  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  are  illustrations.  At  the  University  of  Washington,  a  |600 
fellowship  in  textiles  has  been  established  by  a  Seattle  department  store. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  of  sden- 
tific  literature  bearing  upon  textile  research  and  also  the  results  of  textile  testing  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  MeUon  Institute,  and  research 
carried  on  by  manufacturing  plants  or  manufacturers  associations. 

It  further  recommends  reports  on  research  in  progress  and  cooperation  between  institu- 
tions interested  in  the  same  line  of  study. 
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ROUND  TABLE,  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

June  29 

Lucy  Gillett;  presiding 
A  SOCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

IIAKGERY  M.  SMITH 
Dk^Oor  DkkUc  Bunau,  Boston 

First  contacts  with  families  and  agencies  in  the  social  fidd  aie  fearfully 
illuminating  in  their  revelation  of  the  distressing  problems  of  human  life.  Low 
mentality,  ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  inertia,  immorality,  sickness,  lax 
family  discipline,  and  unwise  use  of  income  encourage  atrocious  living  habits. 
What  portion  of  this  complex  of  social  problems  can  the  nutrition  worker  hope 
to  untangle?     How  can  she  best  be  fitted  for  her  task? 

Social  work  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  changed  its  emphasis 
from  remedial  to  preventive  measures  which  strike  at  the  root  of  social  prob- 
lems. Social  work  has  come  to  mean  a  large  group  of  specialized  activities  in 
the  field  of  social  betterment.  The  nutrition  worker  is  a  social  worker  in  a 
specialized  field.  As  in  other  fidds,  there  is  danger  in  too  early  specialization. 
The  nutrition  specialist  must  be  able,  not  only  to  see  nutrition  problems,  but  to 
see  them  in  relation  to  other  social  problems.  Case  work  affords  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  the  nutrition  worker  to  study  family  problems  as  a  whole,  and 
to  become  familiar  with  social  agendes. 

The  nutrition  worker  with  a  well  developed  social  point  of  view  realizes:  that 
nutrition  problems  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  other  social  problems;  that 
nutrition  problems  are  not  only  food  problems,  but  also  problems  of  physical 
defects  and  bad  habits  of  hygiene;  that  it  is  futile  to  work  alone,  and  that  the 
effectiveness  of  her  own  work  will  depend  upon  her  codperation  with  other 
health  and  social  agendes;  that  one's  ideas  of  relative  values  may  diange; 
former  essentials  of  daily  living  become  non-essentials  and  even  impossibilities 
under  certain  conditions;  that  effective  teaching  is  simple  teaching;  that  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  human  nature  is  of  primary  importance,  but  that 
it  is  wiser  to  cultivate  a  philosophical,  rather  than  an  emotional,  point  of  view; 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  prindples  of  diild  disdpline  is  needed  in  com- 
bating lack  of  parental  control,  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  her  work;  that 
a  knowledge  of  practical  psychology,  particularly  diild  psychology  and  the 
psychology  of  habit  formation,  is  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  worker. 

Finally,  a  well  devdoped  social  point  of  view  gives  the  nutrition  worker  a 
vision  of  nutrition  needs  and  possibilities,  reaching  beyond  her  own  community 
into  a  universal  health  program  which  shall  eventually  provide  adequate 
nutrition  teaching  and  care  for  all  conununities,  particularly  for  all  young 
children  with  whom  real  preventive  work  along  nutrition  lines  may  be  done. 
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ROUND  TABLE,  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMICS  AND  THRIFT 

June  29 

Martha  Van  Rensselaefy  presiding 

THE  HOME    SERVICE   DEPARTMENT   FROM   THE    BANKERS' 

VIEWPOINT 

JOSEPH  H.  SOUDAY 
President  of  PrankUn  Savings  Bank,  Boston 

Recent  developments,  the  war,  and  the  increase  in  other  methods  of  saving 
have  made  the  Mutual  Savings  Banks  realize  that  they  had  a  distinct  place  in 
the  conuBimity  which  could  be  taken  by  no  other  organization.  In  order  to 
maintain  their  position  as  an  instrument  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, Mutual  Savings  Banks  are  realizing  that  they  must  make  known  to 
the  public  the  advantages  which  they  have  to  offer. 

Hundreds  of  schemes  for  increasing  savings  accounts  are  being  presented  to 
savings  bank  officials  and  they  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  those  things  which 
promise  to  do  the  most  for  them  and  for  the  people  whom  they  serve.  The 
Home  Service  Department  in  a  bank,  which  is  offered  by  home  economics 
workers,  is  one  more  of  these  projects  to  increase  savings  bank  accounts.  It 
is  of  interest  to  the  bankers  because  it  not  only  advertises  the  bank,  but  is  a 
means  of  doing  constructive  work  in  the  conmiunity,  and  has  a  lasting  result, 
and  for  that  reason  seems  to  be  of  greater  value  than  ordinary  advertising. 

The  bankers  are  looking  to  the  home  economics  group  of  women  to  make 
good  in  this  work  and  prove  that  the  thing  which  they  offer  is  really  of  con- 
structive value  and  can  bring  a  direct  return  to  the  bank  as  well  as  to  the 
community. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  BUREAU 

SARAH  J.  IfACLEOD 
Society  for  Savings,  Clevdand 

The  Society  for  Savings  has  always  been  looked  upon  not  only  as  an  insti- 
tution which  receives  the  people 's  savings  but  also  as  one  which  promotes  and 
fosters  thrift.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  President,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
it  decided  that  a  distinct  service  could  be  rendered  by  having  in  the  bank 
someone  whom  people  could  consult  about  questions  of  personal  family  and 
finance.  This  decision  resulted,  in  June  1918,  in  the  installation  of  the  Home 
Economics  Bureau  under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Wardall  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

The  major  work  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  interviews  in  the  bank.  People 
bring  their  problems  of  personal  and  family  finance  to  the  Bureau;  each  case 
is  treated  individually;  and  when  desired,  blanks  for  household  or  personal 
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expenses  are  given.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  not  the  account  book 
we  give;  it  is  the  advice  and  plan  for  the  use  of  the  income  which  is  paramount. 
The  account  book  is  simply  a  tool  which  will  show  how  closely  a  plan  is  bemg 
followed.  The  accoimt  books  and  budget  leaflets  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
Bureau  but  the  opportunity  of  getting  impersonal  and  unprejudiced  advice  is 
what  people  most  need  and  desire.  The  first  interview  is  only  a  starting  point, 
people  are  invited  to  come  back  to  the  Bureau  as  often  as  they  desire  for 
further  help  and  information. 

The  range  of  incomes  with  which  we  have  dealt  is  from  $1200  to  $30,000 
a  year.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  person  with  a  large 
income  has  quite  as  pressing  a  problem  as  the  person  on  the  smaller  income, 
and  indeed  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  not  until  an  income  is  of  a  size  to 
admit  of  choice,  that  difficulties  arise. 

The  publishing  of  budget  leaflets  is  another  important  part  of  the  work. 
We  find  that  leaflets  for  single  people  on  incomes  from  |85  to  $250 
a  month;  for  newly  weds  on  incomes  from  $125  to  $400  a  month;  and  for 
various  sized  families  on  incomes  from  $150  to  $800  a  month  are  the  ones  that 
seem  to  be  desired.  These  figures  we  base  on  Cleveland  conditions  and  prices, 
together  with  the  material  which  we  gather  at  the  Bureau.  In  the  case  of  all 
our  leaflets  we  simply  say  that  they  are  based  on  minimum  saving  and  maxi- 
mum spending  and  that  anyone  should  do  as  well  as  we  suggest  and  that  many 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  much  better. 

The  Bureau  is  called  upon  frequently  to  give  talks  on  thrift,  budgeting,  and 
systematic  saving  to  all  kinds  of  otganizations,  such  as  factory  and  depart^ 
ment-store  groups,  public  and  private  schools,  and  women's  clubs.  We  have 
never  tied  up  the  new  accounts  or  deposits  in  any  way;  we  feel  that  we  want  no 
strings  tied  to  the  service,  but  it  would  seem  that  through  the  Bureau  many 
have  saved  who  have  never  saved  before.  Others  have  increased  their  savings, 
in  some  cases  doubling  them,  although  the  incomes  have  not  been  increased. 
Still  others  have  made  adjustments  in  their  spending  so  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  better  balanced  living  and  this  has  resulted  in  greater  happiness  and 
savings  in  the  family. 

Accomplishments  such  as  these  make  the  Sodety  feel  that  the  services  of 
a  Home  Economics  Bureau  are  a  distinct  contribution  to  its  depositors  and  to 
the  community. 

HOME  SERVICE  IN  BOSTON  BANKS 

S.  AGNES  DONHAIC 
Society  for  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Savings,  Boston 

Mutual  savings  banks  exist  because  people  need  protection  for  their  savings, 
but  also  because  they  serve  the  business  of  the  community.  \^thout 
willingness  to  serve  business,  a  bank  would  become  merely  a  safety  vault — ^the 
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napkin  in  which  to  wrap  the  talents  of  the  unproductive  servants.  Without 
the  savings  of  many  people,  and  particularly  of  the  large  group  of  small  savers, 
the  bank  could  not  serve  business  effectively.  Without  a  strong  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  service  to  both  of  these  factors  in  its  existence,  a  bank  becomes 
a  drag  upon  the  progress  of  the  real  things  in  the  life  of  the  conmiunity. 

The  banks  which  have  formerly  given  service  to  business  must,  if  they 
are  to  meet  all  of  their  possibilities,  turn  a  part  of  their  attention  to  the  people 
who  furnish  the  money  which  makes  half  of  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
bank.  To  meet  this  necessity  for  service  to  the  people,  home  service  depart- 
ments are  developing.  To  the  Society  for  Savings  in  Cleveland  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  had  the  vision.  To  each  bank  official,  who  is  a  servant  of  the 
people  who  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  there  comes  the  necessity  of  decision  as 
to  how  far  he  will  help  to  make  that  vision  real. 

What  is  a  Home  Service  Department?  It  is  a  department  of  the  bank 
which  will  assist  the  customers  in  solving  personal  household  problems  of 
finance  based  upon  assistance  in  wise  spending  and  systematic  saving.  People 
with  medium-sized  incomes  have  no  accredited  place  where  they  may  obtain 
such  assistance.    The  vision  includes: 

1.  A  department  worker  trained  in  home  economics,  but  willing  to  learn 
banking  terms  and  methods  and  the  needs  of  her  bank.  It  is  possible  to 
graft  successfully  a  knowledge  of  the  service  which  individual  banks  require 
from  such  a  department  upon  home  economics  training  and  experience. 

2.  A  bureau  of  information  where  timid  people  may  come  for  assistance. 

3.  A  department  where  interest  is  shown  in  the  solving  of  each  problem  of 
the  household,  and  follow-up  work  is  done,  but  where  the  service  is  confiden* 
tial  and  impersonal, 

4.  A  department  where  the  industries  of  the  community  can  come  for 
assistance  in  estimating  the  financial  needs  of  their  employees,  and  receive 
active  help  in  promoting  savings  plans. 

5.  A  place  where  groups  of  depositors  may  be  invited  for  discussion  of  all 
problems  of  household  finance,  ways  of  saving,  safe  investment  of  their  surplus 
funds. 

6.  Marketing  lessons  which  will  teach  wise  bu3dng  of  clothing,  food,  and 
furnishings. 

7.  Lectures  on  food  values  and  menu  making  would  result  in  wise  buying 
which  would  increase  savings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  standardize  the 
stocks  in  local  shops. 

8.  Codperation  with  insurance  agents  would  make  the  department  useful 
in  another  way. 

9.  If  such  a  department  is  100  per  cent  effective  there  will  be  cooperation 
between  oiganizations,  public  health  conunittees,  schools,  and  all  educational 
movements,  and  particularly  with  the  public  library.  There  are  possibilities 
of  a  lending  library  for  us  in  connection  with  the  work. 
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10.  A  laboratoiy  with  eadiibition  of  labor  saving  devices  lumished  by  local 
dealers  could  be  used  effectively.  A  reference  file  with  facts  about  food  and 
clothing  available  for  the  use  of  depositors,  with  the  assbtance  of  the  expert 
in  its  use,  would  be  very  valuable  in  a  community. 

The  cost  of  such  a  bureau  will  vary  and  depend  upon  the  bank.  It  must 
include  salaries,  printing,  advertising,  and  clerical  service;  but  as  the  money 
spent  increases,  the  amount  of  service  possible  will  be  increased  in  far  greater 
ratio. 

In  the  demonstration  of  such  a  service  which  was  made  during  the  month 
of  May  in  six  Boston  banks  by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  and  Pro- 
tection of  Savings,  we  had  many  interesting  e3q>eriences.  While  several 
customers  seemed  relieved  when  told  that  there  was  no  charge  for  the  serv- 
ice, many  more  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  assurances  that  we  had  given  help  were  almost  universal. 

SCIENCE  SECTION 
June  30 

Minna  Denton,  pr%9iding 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    INVESTIGATION    AND    RESEARCH 
COOKERY  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  COOKERY 

DAY  MONROE 
DeparfmmU  <^  Poods  o$id  Cookery  ^  Toackers  CoUo^i 

Terminology.  We  prefer  the  use  of  the  words  "investigation "  and  " research " 
since  they  describe  the  type  of  work  we  are  doing  more  accurately  than  does 
the  term  "experimental."  To  the  layman  an  experiment  is  the  trying  of 
something  to  see  whether  it  will  work.  The  less  a  cook  knows  the  more  "  experi- 
mental" is  her  cooking.  "Investigation"  and  "research"  presuppose  care, 
accuracy,  training  for  the  work,  and  scientific  knowledge. 

RequiremefUs  for  investigation  work  in  cookery.  The  student  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  cookeiy,  chemistry,  physics,  nutrition.  She  must  develop 
accuracy  in  laboratoiy  procedure  and  in  thinking. 

Plan  for  a  semester  ^s  work  in  investigation  in  cookery.  The  development 
of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  student  by  directed  investigation  work  on  class 
problems. 

The  choice  of  a  problem  by  the  student,  and  some  original  work  by  her  on 
this  problem. 

InvesUgaUon  Problems  Attacked  last  year  at  Teacker's  College 

lu  Cream  Making,  In  freezing  ice  cream  what  proportion  of  ice  to  salt  gives  the  bat 
texture  and  the  Urgest  volume  of  ice  cream? 
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Baking  Patoder  Mixkires,  What  is  the  effect  of  standing,  before  baking,  upon  the  volume 
and  texture  of  biscuits,  muffins,  cake,  and  similar  baking  powder  mixtures? 

Mayotmaise,  What  is  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  ingredients  of  mayonnaise 
upon  the  tendency  to  curdle? 

Fondant  making.  Should  fondant  be  cooked  rapidly  or  slowly?  What  is  the  best  method 
of  regulating  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar?    (The  Department  of  Biochemistry  cooperated.) 

A  study  of  Pat  Used  for  Deep  Pat  Prying.  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  a  fat  can 
be  used  for  deep  fat  frying?  (Reported  at  this  meeting  by  Miss  Barber.  Department  of 
Biochemistry  cooperated.) 

The  Pressure  Cooker.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  pressure  cooker  upon  the  color  and  upon 
the  vitamine  B  in  cooked  cabbage?    (Department  of  Biochemistry  cooperated.) 

Economic  Studies.  What  buying  habits  of  women  effect  the  retail  price  of  food?  What 
are  the  relative  merits  of  package  and  bulk  goods?  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  housewife 
to  know  grades  and  varieties  of  foods  so  that  she  may  be  a  more  intelligent  purchaser.  What 
is  the  function  of  the  cooperative  Buying  Clubs  now  organized  in  New  York  Qty? 

Wh(U  we  hope  to  accomplish  through  teaching  investigation  in  cookery. — ^Investi- 
gation in  cookeiy  is  required  of  ail  of  our  students  who  major  in  foods  and 
cookery,  because  we  believe  it  should  be  of  value  in  developing  the  type  of 
student  who  will  do  the  best  work  in  household  arts  after  she  leaves  college. 

Our  aims  are:  To  give  the  student  a  broader  viewpoint  of  cookery;  to 
develop  intellectual  honesty  and  the  ability  to  judge  fairly;  to  make  the 
student  open  to  conviction  aiid  eager  for  progressive  ideas;  to  shatter  precon- 
ceived fallacies;  to  make  the  student  willing  to  say ''  I  don 't  know  "  when  she 
realizes  the  wide  field  of  imknown  before  us. 

REPORT  OF  A  SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 
A  Study  of  Fat  Used  in  Deep  Fat  Frying 

ICARY  I.  BAIIBER 
Department  of  Poods  and  Cookery,  Teachers  Cdlege 

The  study  was  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the  biochemistry  depart- 
ment. 

Problem.  A  study  of  the  fat  used  in  deep  fat  fr3dng.  Doughnuts  the 
food  fried  in  the  deep  fat    Twenty  fryings  made. 

Object  of  the  investigation.  (1).  To  determine  the  number  of  times  a  fat 
Oard)  can  be  used  effectively  in  deep  fat  frying.  (2).  To  determine  the 
corrective  measures  which  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fat  used  for 
deep  fat  frying.  (3).  To  determine  the  chemical  and  physical  effect  of  deep 
fat  frying  upon  the  fat  used.  (4).  To  determme  whether  the  amount  of  fat 
absorption  in  deepfat  frying  is  affected  by  the  number  of  times  a  fat  has 
been  previously  used. 

A  full  report  of  this  investigation  will  be  published  later. 
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THE   ORGANIZATION   AND    POSSIBIUTIES    OF    COOPERATIVE 

RESEARCH  IN  COLLEGES 

WALTER  H.  EDDY 
Associate  Prcfessor  of  Pkysiohgical  Chmmstry^  Cdhmbia  UmhersUy 

The  following  represents  a  brief  outline  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Teachers  College  Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research,  its 
methods  of  organization  and  procedure,  and  the  purpose  of  its  presentation 
here  as  a  stimulus  to  codperative  effort  in  connection  with  other  institutions. 
The  data  outlined  at  length  in  the  discussion  before  the  Association  may  be 
sununarized  as  follows: 

A.  Reasons  for  the  inception  of  the  plan. 

1.  Preparation  of  leaders  and  teachers  of  practical  arts  demands  that 

their  training  stress  the  interrelation  of  departments  and  a 
proper  evaluation  of  the  contributions  that  departments  of 
instruction  and  investigation  can  make  to  the  problems  th^r 
will  meet  in  the  field. 

2.  The  limited  time  of  students,  due  to  their  preparatory  courses  ren- 

ders impossible  the  ordinary  methods  of  academic  research  if 
the  contact  with  investigation  methods  is  to  be  brought  into 
*  the  experience  of  the  larger  masses  of  students. 

Conversely,  any  research  worthy  of  the  name  requires  continuity 
and  thoroughness,  and,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  succeeding 
groups  of  students  working  on  the  piece-work  plan,  there  is 
needed  a  coordinating  body  of  permanency  to  bind  these 
efforts  together,  assure  a  finished  product,  and  prevent  pre- 
mature publication. 

3.  The  selection  of  problems  for  investigation  requires  a  knowlege  of 

practical  needs,  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past,  and  of  what  lines  other  institutions  are  pursuing,  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  conserve  time  and  effort; 
and,  finally,  the  guidance  of  as  many  view  points  as  possible 
to  increase  production  and  insure  reliability  and  value  to 
results. 

B.  The  Teachers  College  plan  embodies  the  following  features: 

1.  The  organization  of  an  Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research  under 
the  direction  of  a  conmiittee  composed  of  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive departments,  and  super-departmental  in  financial  support 
and  direction.  This  arrangement  leaves  the  departments 
free  to  such  autonomy  as  they  have  always  enjoyed,  but  per- 
mits added  effort  and  support  in  directions  of  productivity 
such  as  are  of  common  interest  and  of  general  value  to  the 
public  and  the  progress  of  the  subject. 
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2.  The  financial  support  is  in  the  form  of  a  fund,  augmented  by 

the  trustees  as  needed  but  not  subject  to  annual  accounting, 
awards  being  made  on  a  basis  of  problem  needs  and  not  on 
time  basis. 

3.  The  award  of  problems  and  support  is  made  by  the  com- 

mittee to  departments  after  consideration  of  recommendations 
by  these  departments  to  the  central  body,  and  such  apparatus, 
assistance,  and  distribution  of  work  is  made  as  to  insure  solu- 
tion of  problem  with  due  regard  to  protection  of  students  and 
teachers  from  interference  with  routine  teaching. 

4.  A  reviewing  board  passes  on  the  completed  work  and  controls 

publication  to  insure  reliability  of  published  reports  and  to 
protect  the  name  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  institute  is  authorized  to  accept  and  attempt  the  solution 

of  commercial  problems  and  to  sell  these  results  to  the  em- 
ploying firms  subject  to  certain  rules  of  release  and  procedure. 

C.  Examples  to  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  and  its 
effect  on  both  production  and  training  are: 

1.  Cleansing  agents. 

a.  Surveys  and  reports  by  household  administration  students,  of 
agents  purchased  by  the  purchasing  departments  of  hotels, 
and  why. 

b.  Chemical  analysis  and  effect  of  agents  on  textiles,  by  house- 
hold chemical  departments. 

c.  Practical  laundry  tests,  by  laundry  department. 

d.  Washing  machine  studies,  by  physics  department.    Coordina- 

tion of  this  data  to  compile  standards  for  future  tests. 

2.  Doughnuts. 

a.  Quality  and  technique  by  cookery. 

b.  Relation  of  composition  to  fat  absorption  already  covered 
in  part  by  Dr.  Denton. 

c.  Changes  in  frying  fats  on  repeated  use,  by  physiological 
chemistry  department. 

d.  Experiments  on  clarifying  methods,  by  combined  departments. 
Codrdinated  results — standards  for  business  and  schools. 

D.  Results  already  show  these  trends. 

1.  Vivifying  of  teaching  and  stimulation  of  interest  and  apprecia- 

tion of  the  relation  of  departments  to  one  another. 

2.  Increase  in  applicants  for  participation  in  the  actual  research. 

3.  Better  appreciation,  by  departments,  of  one  another's  needs  and 

problems. 

4.  Need  for  extension  of  the  codperative  movement  to  institutions 

of  similar  type. 

5.  Need  for  better  publication  facilities,   abstracts,  and  biblio- 

graphical reviews. 
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THE  BASAL  METABOLISM    OF  WOMEN  AND    UNDERWEIGHT 

CHILDREN 

KATHAUNE  BLUNT 
Ummsi$y  €f  Chkafp 

The  basal  metabolism,  or  the  calorie  production  of  the  individual  when 
living  perfectly  quiet  without  food,  was  determined  by  the  comparatively 
simple  Benedict  portable  respiration  apparatus.  The  first  subjects  were 
normal  }roung  women,  for  whom  it  was  found  that  there  is  no  regular  periodic 
variation  in  metabolism  during  menstruation.  In  another  group,  20  under- 
weight yoimg  women  students  referred  to  us  by  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment, the  basal  metabolism  did  not  vary  from  that  expected  for  normal  weight 
women;  that  is,  their  imderweight  did  not  seem  to  afifect  their  metabolism. 

Underweight  children,  on  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  Child  Health  School 
at  the  University,  showed  abnormally  high  metabolism.  Their  food  require- 
ment, there;fore,  was  higher  than  that  of  normal  children,  while  in  practice 
they  tended  to  eat  less. 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  COOKING  FOODS 
IN  THE  PRESSURE  COOKER  ON  THE  BIOLOGICAL 

VALUE  OF  SUCH  FOODS 

LOUISE  STANLEY  AND  RUTB  WHIPPLE 
UmMTsity  of  Missayn 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not  foods  pre- 
pared in  the  pressure  cooker  were  as  effective  in  promoting  growth  in  white 
rats  as  the  same  food  raw.  We  have  worked  upon  food  mixtures  of  definite 
compositions  rather  than  purified  food  substances.  We  hope,  if  this  is  definite 
indication  of  loss  of  value  in  the  cooking  of  these  foods,  to  analyze  the  results 
with  quantitative  technique,  so  as  to  determine  to  what  specific  constituent 
the  result  is  due. 

The  first  diet  used  was:  commeal  85  per  cent,  dried  skim  milk  15  per  cent, 
dried  spinach  5  per  cent 

Growth  wa^  obtained  on  this  which  at  first  seemed  normal  but  later  appeared 
to  be  less  than  normal.    There  was  no  reproduction  on  this  diet. 

The  animals,  fed  on  this  food,  cooked  for  half  an  hour  with  water  at  10 
pounds  pressure,  showed  slightly  less  growth,  while  the  curve  of  the  animals, 
fed  on  the  same  food  cooked  for  one  half  hour  at  24  pounds  pressure,  was  still 
less  satisfactory. 

Two  animals  were  fed  on  the  same  food  heated  dry  at  10  pounds  pressure. 
One  died  after  sixty  da}^  on  this  food,  and  the  other  showed  small  scabs 
appearing  over  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
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The  second  diet  was:  com  meal  75  per  cent,  skim  milk  15 per  cent,  crisco 
10  per  cent  (added  after  sterilization).  With  an  eqxial  amoimt  of  canned 
tomatoes.  This  diet  raw  gave  more  satisfactory  growth  but  as  yet  no  repro- 
duction. 

One  of  the  rats,  on  the  food  cooked  at  1 0  pounds  pressure,  gave  birth  to  eight 
young,  one  of  which  died  at  two  weeks  and  all  of  which  were  decidedly  below 
normal  weight  for  this  age. 

One  of  the  rats,  on  the  food  cooked  at  25  pounds  pressure,  gave  birth  to 
seven  undersized  yoimg,  all  of  which  were  eaten  during  the  first  day  except 
one  which  was  put  aside  to  be  preserved  in  alcohol. 

While  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  data  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  food  cooked  in 
a  pressure  cooker  for  the  time  and  pressure  indicated  is  less  efficient  biologically 
than  the  same  food  raw. 

EMULSIFICATION  IN  MAYONNAISE 

KENNETH  L.  MAIOC 
Professor  of  Chemistry  ^  Simmons  CoUege  • 

The  progress  of  the  emulsification  of  oil  in  egg  yolk  was  studied  by  taking 
samples  of  mixtures  every  ten  seconds  during  the  process  of  beating  the  in- 
gredients together,  and  then  observing,  at  a  magnification  of  660  diameters, 
the  degree  of  dispersion  of  the  oil  in  the  samples. 

It  was  found  (1)  that  if  the  proportion  of  oil  to  that  of  the  egg  or  of  the 
emulsion  already  produced  was  kept  below  a  certain  maximum  a  stable 
emulsion  alwa3rs  resulted,  no  matter  what  the  temperature  or  manner  of  beat- 
ing; (2)  that  if  the  proportion  of  oil  exceeded  a  certain  mimniuTn  the  egg  or  the 
emulsion  which  had  already  been  made  always  became  dispersed  in  the  oil 
and  no  permanent  emulsion  was  formed;  (3)  that  if  proportions  between  these 
limits  were  used  a  permanent  emulsion  might  or  might  not  be  formed,  depen- 
dent on  such  variables  as  temperature  and  manner  of  beating;  (4)  that  if  the 
egg  was  previously  diluted  by  adding  vinegar  the  proportion  of  oil  which 
could  be  permanently  emulsified  was  greatly  increased  during  the  addition  of 
the  first  and  second  portions  of  oil,  but  that  as  the  viscosity  of  the  mixture  in- 
creased the  maximum  ratio  of  oil  to  emulsion  rapidly  approached  the  value 
found  when  egg  alone  was  used. 

Further  work  on  this  subject  is  in  progress. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  BACTERIAL  FLORA  OF  HOME  CANNED 

VEGETABLES 

HA&OLD  L.  LANG 
Prefessor  of  Biology  and  EMic  Hoaitk,  Camogie  InstUuU  of  Todmohgy,  Pittsburgh 

Bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  938  cans  of  vegetables  packed 
under  home  conditions;  of  these,  302  were  spoiled,  and  636  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  products  included  peas,  com,  lima  beans,  asparagus,  string  beans, 
spinach,  chard,  okra,  field  peas,  carrots,  sununer  squash,  and  tomatoes. 
While  most  of  the  vegetables  were  packed  in  glass  jars  many  packs  in  tin  were 
included.  Most  of  the  vegetables  were  processed  in  the  water  bath,  but  about 
10  per  cent  had  been  processed  under  steam  pressure. 

The  investigation  showed  the  following  results:  Home  canned  vegetables 
in  first  dass  condition  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  but. frequently  contain  the 
spores  of  resistant  soil  bacteria.  These  spores,  however,  do  not  cause  spoilage 
provided  the  can  has  a  good  vacuum  and  the  seal  remains  tight  Living, 
vegetative  bacteria  are  not  found  in  canned  goods  of  good  quality,  except  in 
the  case  of  leaky  containers.  Yeasts  were  found  only  twice  and  then  were 
isolated  Irom  leaky  cans.  Molds  were  isolated  from  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
spoiled  cans,  where  the  seal  had  been  broken. 

Three  groups  of  bacteria  occur  in  home  canned  foods;  aerobic  spedes, 
anaerobic  spedes,  and  thermophilic  bacteria,  the  latter  induding  both  aerobes 
and  facultative  anaerobes.  The  following  spedes  of  aerobic  soil  bacteria  were 
isolated:  B.  subtilis  (Ehrenberg),  isolated  120  times;  B.  mesentericus 
(FlUgge),  isolated  115  times;  B.  vulgatus  (Fltigge),  isolated  96  times;  B. 
m^atherium,  isolated  28  times;  B.  cereus,  isolated  25  times;  B.  vaculatus, 
isolated  12  times;  and  B.  mycoides.  Twelve  other  members  of  the  B.  sub- 
tilis-mesentericus  group  not  corresponding  to  any  of  the  known  spedes  were 
isolated.  All  anaerobic  bacteria  found  produced  gas  vigorously  in  dextrose 
media  at  37^C.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  spoilage  was  one  strain  (or 
possibly  several  dosely  related  strains)  of  butyric  add  organism  isolated  from 
185  cans  of  spoiled  com,  peas,  and  lima  beans.  Spores  of  this  organism 
resisted  lOO^C.  for  six  hours,  as  well  as  intermittent  processing  at  lOO^C.  for 
one  hour  at  intervals  of  18  and  24  hours.  B.  Welchii  was  isolated  several'times. 
Eight  strains  of  true  thermophilic  bacteria  and  seven  strains  of  facultative 
thermophiles  were  isolated.  These  probably  play  a  part  in  the  spoilage  of 
canned  goods,  since  they  may  devdop  during  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
cans  between  40^  and  60^C. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  spores  of  bacteria  in  cans  of  good  quality 
varied  from  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  tomatoes  to  80  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
spinach.  Spores  of  the  B.  subtilis-mesentericus  group  were  able  to  withstand 
lOO^C.  for  periods  varying  from  5)  to  10  hours.    Four  successive  heatings 
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at  lOO^C.  for  1  hour  and  1}  hourS|  both  at  intervab  of  18  hours  and  24 
hours,  also  failed  to  kill  the  spores  of  some  strains. 

No  organisms  resembling  B.  botulinus  in  its  cultural  or  moiphological 
characteristics  were  found.  Anaerobic  butyric  add  bacteria  were  not  isolated 
from  cans  of  good  quality. 

RESEARCH  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1920-1921 

lONNA  C.  DENTON 

Presmied  by  C.  F.  Langwarthy  by  request 

The  teim  ^'research  work  in  home  economics"  in  this  report  was  interpreted 
veiy  broadly  to  include  not  only  the  materials  dealt  with  but  also  methods  of 
instruction  and  problems  in  social  welfare* 

Twelve  colleges  and  four  United  States  Government  departments^  repre- 
senting twelve  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  sent  the  titles  of  nearly  a 
hundred  such  research  problems.  By  far  the  greatest  number  dealt  with  foods 
and  nutrition,  there  being  67  in  this  group,  1 1  under  the  general  subject  of  edu- 
cation, 8  under  social  welfare,  6  under  clothing,  and  a  few  more  under  miscel- 
laneous headings. 

Many  of  these  problems  have  been  studied  as  part  of  the  requirement  for 
the  master's  degree,  and  the  results  of  not  a  few  have  been  published  in  the 
various  scientific  journals,  thus  making  them  a  pennanent  contribution  to  the 
subject  matter  of  home  economics. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  report,  Dr.  Langworthy  gave  some  information 
r^;arding  work  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  published  in  technical  bulle- 
tins of  the  Dq)artment  of  Agriculture,  and  also  in  professional  and  technical 
journals, 

INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

June  30 

Mary  Lindsley,  pt^iding 
HOUSING  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN* 

BLANCHE  GEARY 

ArekUeekirai  attd  Ec$nmtiie  Bunau,  NaUomU  Boards  F.  IF,  C.A. 

Many  thinking  men  and  women  still  imagine  that  ''girls  live  at  home/' 
though  twelve  million  or  more  are  said  to  be  at  work  in  the  commercial  and 

1  Various  cooperative  hoaafaig  plans  are  suggested  in  "Housing  for  En^loyed  Women 
Away  from  Home/'  The  Woman's  Press,  dOO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  Qty. 
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industrial  world.  A  very  laige  but  undetenninable  propoitioii  of  the  twelve 
million  no  longer  can  or  will  live  at  home. 

Men  everywhere  are  3tud3ang  the  problem  of  housing  the  working  man  and 
his  family.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  everywhere  the  single  man,  or  the  man 
and  his  family,  have  the  preference,  and  that  the  single  woman  or  girl  must 
take  what  is  left  of  the  accommodation  available.  There  is,  therefore,  even  a 
ttore  critical  need  for  just  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  problem  of  housing  giris 
and  women  who  live  and  work  away  from  home.  Furthermore,  no  study  can 
be  complete  which  does  not  also  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  girl 
students  in  the  large  and  small  educational  centers,  for,  in  many  places,  the 
educational  enrollment  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  neighborhood  in  rooms 
and  beds.  A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  must  also  include  the  welfare  of 
the  women  and  girls  who  travel  of  necessity;  in  many  cities  hotel  accommoda- 
tion is  not  to  be  had,  or  single  rooms  are  at  a  premium. 

The  steadily  growing  number  of  women  and  girls  in  the  gainful  occupations 
in  the  United  States  has  greatly  intensified  the  danger  of  the  critical  situation 
recognized  before  the  war  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
other  organizations  in  touch  with  the  housing  problem.  We  were  then  aware  of 
the  fact  that  an  enormous  percentage  of  apphcants  for  rooms  were  unable  to 
satisfy  themselves,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  had.  During  the  war  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  workers  increased  the  pressure  on  existing  accommodation 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  construction  that  in  any  way  meets  this  need 
has  been  put  through.  During  this  same  period  the  wages  of  men  have  gone 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds;  the  wages  of  women  have  increased  to  some  extent, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  typical  landlady  still  prefers,  according  to 
her  wont  from  time  immemorial,  to  rent  her  accommodation  to  any  man  rath^ 
than  to  the  nicest  girl.  There  is  little  question  that  in  the  majority  of  dties 
and  towns,  so  far  as  girls  and  women  are  concerned,  a  deplorable  condition 
exists. 

Nothing  but  the  ''cheapest  possible"  quarters  can  be  piuchased  by  the  girl 
earning  a  minimum  living  wage,  and  the  cheapest  possible  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  is  almost  zlways  the  worst  from  the  point  of  view  of  overcrowding, 
sanitation,  and  moral  strain.  What,  then,  are  the  chances  for  the  girl  who  is 
not  yet  earning  a  minimum  living  wage,  since  even  those  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  who  have  large  resources  have  their  difficulties? 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  done 
what  little  it  could  to  meet  the  emergency  by  providing  a  relatively  small 
number  of  beds.  There  are  approximately  8,000  beds  under  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  roof  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Several 
years  ago  this  provision  more  nearly  met  the  need;  today  it  is  utterly  inadequate 
in  the  majority  of  towns  and  cities. 

The  mad^-aver  mansion.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  began  its  labor  of  love  in  opening  up  small  made-over 
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mansions  furnished  to  accommodate  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  girls.  The 
committee  work  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  splendid  women  who  desired 
to  ''do  for"  the  poor  girl  and  provide  her  with  the  cheapest  possible  room  and 
board  for  as  long  as  she  might  seem  to  need  it.  It  became  obvious,  after  a 
while,  that  we  were  undermining  the  spirit  of  independence  and  weakening  the 
incentive  to  greater  efiFort  of  the  few,  while  gaining  for  ourselves  an  unenviable 
reputation  among  the  many  as  a  much-to-be-avoided  ''charity." 

The  combination  building.  When  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
became  convinced  a  number  of  years  ago  that  existing  accomodation  was 
inadequate  it  was  led  in  many  places  to  add  a  few  bedrooms  to  its  newly  built 
'^activities"  building  and  thus  we  find  in  some  cities  thirty  or  forty,  or  in  some 
cases  more,  bedrooms  on  the  floors  above  a  gymnasium,  pool,  club  and  class- 
rooms. E:q)erience  proves  the  imwisdom  and  the  inadequacy  of  that  attempt 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  cottage  home.  During  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  study  of  ways  and 
means  of  construction  and  operation  certain  undeniable  facts  become  obvious 
and  the  ideal  fades  into  the  limbo  of  the  unpractical.  At  present  building 
prices,  for  instance,  we  caimot  afford  a  separate  roof,  separate  heating  plant, 
separate  basement,  for  each  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  residents;  nor  can  we 
afford  (or  find  if  we  could  afford)  the  right  kind  of  house-mother  for  each  of 
many  small  groups. 

The  present  ideal  is  undoubtedly  a  specially  built  project  planned  in  such 
fashion  that  it  can  be  operated  on  an  economic  basis  and  produce  a  4  to  6  per 
cent  return  on  the  entire  investment  in  land,  construction,  and  equipment. 

Location.  Preferably  it  should  be  on  a  quiet  settled  residence  street  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  minute^'  walk  of  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  majority  of 
the  residents  are  employed;  on  a  well  lighted,  well  paved  street,  so  related  to 
the  points  of  the  compass  that  what  cool  sununer  breezes  there  are  circulate 
freely  at  night  to  the  refreshment  of  the  family. 

Floor  plan.  The  content  of  the  building  should  include  the  following:  an 
individual  bedroom  having  a  plastered  closet  and  a  complete  set  of  furniture; 
plumbing  grouped  in  convenient  locations  in  the  proportion  of  5  beds  to  one 
bath,  6  beds  to  one  toilet,  5  beds  to  one  wash-basin;  dormitories,  when  there 
is  an  imperative  need  for  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  temporary  accom!modation; 
a  laundry  for  residents'  use  with  possibly  24  washtubs,  steam  dryers,  and  6  or 
8  ironing  boards;  a  trunk  room  large  enough  to  contain  1  trunk  for  each  bed; 
an  infirmary  for  doubtful  or  contagious  cases,  pending  removal  or  other  temp- 
orary service;  a  kitchenette;  a  sewing  room;  a  dining  room  to  seat  the  full 
number  of  residents;  social  parlors  adequate  in  all  respects;  emergency  quarters; 
recreation  hall;  help's  dining  room,  sitting  room,  and  locker  room. 

The  equipment  should  be  simple  and  inexpensive  as  solid  construction 
and  durability  warrant;  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  type  of  resident  expected. 
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The  Amorican  girl  and  waman  in  general  can  pay  her  ^ 
A  chain  of  such  residences^  club  houses, — call  than  wbBt  one  likes— should  be 
bdlt  in  every  dty  and  town  recognizing  a  housing  problem  for  women  and 
girls.  Present-day  social  ideals  donand  that  those  ik4io  work  faithfully  shall 
earn  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  prime  necessities  of  life :  decent  clothing, 
enough  food,  and  suitd>le  shelter.  Prestht^day  standards  demand  thai  suU- 
aHe  shdter  shall  be  available.  We  no  longer  need  to  cry,  ^' Votes  for  women!" 
but  ^'Houses  for  WomenI"  and  the  job  of  providing  them  is,  in  most  dties, 
too  huge  now  for  any  one  organization  to  attempt  singlehanded.  It  is  the 
conmnmity's  job,  through  united  effort. 


A  1921  SuigaHom.  The  Architectoni  and  Econoaiic  Burmi  of  the  Nationftl  Youns 
Women's  Chiistian  Aisodation,  (dOO  Lenngtoa  Avenue,  New  Yoik  City),  has  made  studies 
looking  toward  the  disoovery  of  the  cheapest  possible  method  of  floor  planning  andbuildins 
for  the  gill  who  can  pay  only  ten  doUais,  eleven  dollars,  and  upwards  a  we^  for  sing^  room 
andtwomeals.  At  prices  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1921  in  New  Yoik  State  it  appears  poasibfe 
tobaOd: 

A.  A  fireproof  building  on  land  60' z  lOO'ei^t  stories  hi^,  which,  rented  to  160  ipris  at 
$11  a  we^  for  room  and  two  meals,  produces  4%  net  on  a  total  investment  of  $371,000,  pio- 
viding  not  more  than  $20,000  goes  into  cost  of  land. 

B.  In  suitable  locations,  a  semi-fireproof  building  of  brick  and  stone  with  cement  or  com- 
position fioon  can  be  built  on  land  125'  z  ISO',  three  stories  and  basement,  whidi,  housing 
160  girls  at  $10  a  we^  for  room  and  two  meals,  can  be  made  to  pay  4%  on  the  investment 
of  $265,000,  providing  cost  of  land  does  not  ezceed  $10,000. 

C.  A  semi-fireproof  building,  brick  ezterior,  wood  floors  and  jobts,  composition  floocs 
on  wood,  plaster  walls  on  wood  studs,  metal  or  wood  lath,  can  be  built  four  stories  hagfi^  on 
land  60^  z  100'.  This  accommodates  70  girls  at  $10.50  a  we^  for  room  and  two  meals,  can 
be  made  to  pay  4%  on  the  total  investment  of  $100,000,  providing  the  land  does  not  ezceed 
$2,500. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  floor  {dans  results  from  months  of  study  in  the  effort  to  Himinatf 
waste  space,  and  to  provide  just  enou^  and  not  too  much  social  room,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  dependencies,  trunk  room,  storage,  work-shop,  residents'  laundry,  bath  and  lavatoiy 
accommodation. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CAFETERIA 

E.  H.  ANSEIX 
The  Nem  Emtfani  Td§photu  Company 

Every  industrialist  of  to-day  is  striving  to  secure  efficient  employees.  Now 
efficiency  cannot  exist  without  physical  fitness.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  first  duty 
of  the  employer  to  create  this  physical  fitness?  How  shall  he  accomplish  it? 
One  of  the  prime  factors  in  solving  his  problem  is  the  industrial  lunch  room. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  for  furnishing  lunches  to  employees: 
1.  The  employees  are  benefited  because,  by  securing  health-producing  foods 
ait  prices  that  entice,  they  are  assisted  in  preserving  their  woridng  capital, 
their  health.  2.  The  industrialist  is  benefited  because  his  employees  are 
enabled  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  their  part  of  the  wage  contract 
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I  call  such  work  mutuality  work  because  the  benefit  is  mutual.  The  ill 
effects  of  indigestion  due  to  cold  lunches,  hurriedly  consumed,  cannot  be 
computed  in  cost  summaries  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  nor  can  the  benefits 
of  hot  lunches ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  cost  of  maintaming  lunch  rooms 
is  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  employees  that  take 
advantage  of  them. 

The  factors  that  influence  patronage  are:  outside  restaurant  opportunities, 
distance  between  work  and  thehome,sel]ingpricesof  foods,  and  their  appetizing 
appearance  and  quality.  In  the  New  England  Telephone  Company's  lunch 
rooms,  the  daily  patronage  in  the  Boston  office  is  81  per  cent  of  the  total  force, 
while  in  the  suburban  offices,  like  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Somerville,  the  patron- 
age is  71  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  these  percentages  with  the  average 
patronage  of  other  industrial  limch  rooms  where  the  plant  is  isolated  from 
public  restaurant  service  is  interesting.  In  three  industries  in  different  cities 
near  Boston,  the  average  patronage  was  25  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  and  12  per 
cent.  A  brief  study  of  this  field  would  show  how  much  your  association  and 
training  in  cafeteria  management  is  needed. 

I  believe  that  the  cafeteria  patronage  of  the  New  England  Company  is  due 
to  the  following  factors:  prices  that  entice,  appetizing  appearance  of  foods, 
quality  of  supplies,  and  variety  of  menus. 

There  are  75  different  menus,  but  menus  are  identical  each  day  in  all  units. 
Each  menu  is  supplemented  by  cooking  instructions,  so  that  all  foods  may  be 
uniformly  prq>ared  and  all  portions  equal.  Each  menu  is  also  provided  with 
a  chart  of  food  values  for  the  use  of  the  patron  in  selecting  a  well  balanced 
ration. 

Sample  Menu 

Fad  value     Cost 
Mbrkf       cmik 

Chicken  pic 195] 

Bread  or  xoU 10o[        17 

Butter 85] 

Glass  of  milk 210           3 

Peach  blanc  mange 330           8 

Total 920         28 

You  will  notice  that  this  sample  menu  provides  for  food  combinations  at  a 
price  for  the  combination.  Formerly,  the  menu  showed  each  food  item  separ- 
ately; for  example,  roast  beef  was  15  cents,  mashed  potato  3  cents,  bread  1  cent 
per  slice,  etc.  In  such  straight  cafeteria  service,  the  employee  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  adequate  ration,  and  also  an  opportunity  to  evade  securing 
one;  for  example,  observations  showed  that  many  young  women  selected 
mashed  potato,  bread,  butter,  andice  cream,  or  something  similar  which  did  not 
provide  a  working  fueL  These  observations  showed  that  only  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  patrons  were  picking  up  a  proper  ration,  and,  as  a  means  of  correct- 
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ing  this,  the  combinations  were  introduced  with  the  same  price  for  the  combina- 
tion that  was  f onnerly  charged  for  the  meat  alone. 

I  believe  that  an  ideal  financial  arrangement  is  to  have  the  industrialist 
assume  the  expense  of  rent,  light,  heat,  and  equipment;  the  cafeteria  to  meet 
the  costs  of  foods,  plus  the  cost  of  the  wages  of  the  cafeteria  employees.  My 
company's  lunch  rooms  are  conducted  upon  this  basis,  and  the  costs  of  wages 
are  met  by  adding  33  1/3  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  foods;  the  expense  that 
the  company  assumes  amounts  to  about  8  1/2  cents  per  o^ita  per  week.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  8 1/2  cents  per  capita  per  week.  This  expense  is  more  than 
ofifset  by  the  financial  benefits  that  the  company  recdves;  for  example,  in 
offices  where  lunch  rooms  are  provided,  the  absence  among  the  forces  is 
from  1 1/2  to  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the  offices  nothavinglunch  rooms,  and  the 
percentage  of  employees  occup3dng  our  quiet  rooms  is  much  less  in  offices 
where  lunches  are  served. 

Labor  organizations  regard  labor  as  a  commodity  and  pay  no  attention  to 
training  workers  to  fit  them  for  advancement.  A  manager  or  a  supervisor 
must  be  prepared  for  her  position  before  we  put  her  to  work,  and  we  must  look 
to  some  organization  outside  of  labor  to  provide  our  executives. 

I  believe  that  the  best  results  can  be  secured  with  trained  women  of  more 
mature  age,  35  or  over,  who  have  raised  their  families,  and  whose  lives  have 
become  stabilized,  but  who  must  work. 

Important  assets  for  cafeteria  managers  or  supervisory  work  are  as  follows: 
Natural  executive  ability.  Experience  in  home  management,  large  or  small, 
that  gives  stability  to  reason  and  judgment.  Thorough  training  in  cooking 
in  large  amounts.  Standardized  redpes  that  give  the  number  and  size  of 
portions  to  be  secured.  Training  in  the  simplest  methods  with  which  to 
obtain  per  capita  cost,  and  percentage  cost  of  wages  and  overhead.  An  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  serve  the  public  or  private  group.  Tact  and 
diplomacy  in  dealing  with  criticism  and  in  directing  subordinates. 

Our  equipment  is  the  counter  service  equipment,  and  it  is  constructed  in 
units  capable  of  expansion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  offices  of  different 
sizes  at  a  minimimi  expense.  The  units  are  composed  of  metal  and  are  of 
uniform  height  and  width,  all  having  liberty  silver  or  mond  metal  tops,  so 
that  they  constitute  a  continuous  working  counter  that  will  wear  and  look 
well  indefinitdy. 

CX)UNCIL  MEETINGS 

Report  of  Council  Meeting 

June  27,  1921,  lOJOO  a.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding;  Mrs.  Calvin,  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy,  Mrs.  Bryan,  Misses  Blood,  Cooper,  MacLeod,  Matthews,  Milam, 
Reese,  Wdgley,  \^nslow.  Roof,  Thomas,  Gearing. 
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Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  called  for,  but  since  they  had  already  been  printed,  it  was  voted  that  the 
reading  be  omitted  and  that  the  minutes  be  approved  as  printed. 

Finance  CammiUee.  Report  submitted  by  Sarah  MacLeod,  chairman,  as 
follows: 

The  trial  balance  of  May  31, 1921  shows  a  deficit  for  the  Jouxnal  of  $1323.75  and  a  surplus 
for  the  Association  of  $361.32. 

The  funds  of  the  Association  must  be  increased.  The  suggested  budget  for  1921  is  entirely 
Inadequate  because  the  income  of  the  Association  is  inadequate. 

Tliree  methods  of  increasing  funds  suggest  themselves,  namely:  (1)  Increasing  member- 
ship. (2)  Increasing  dues.  (3)  Making  the  Jouxnal  an  organ  of  the  Association.  There 
are  only  1168  members  of  the  Association  and  there  are  about  6000  subscribers  to  the 
JouxNAL.  The  committee  requests  the  Council  to  give  its  help  by  discussing  possible  ways 
of  increasing  funds. 

The  question  of  increasing  membership,  also  membership  fees,  was  dis- 
cussed. Moved  and  seconded  that  the  chair  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  contact  with  the  various  other  committees,  this  committee  to  work  with 
Miss  MacLeod  on  the  matter  of  finance  and  to  make  a  report  at  the  meeting: 
Carried.  The  chair  then  appointed  Anna  Richardson  and  Ruth  Dickey  to 
confer  with  Miss  MacLeod.    Report  accepted, 

CommiUee  on  Survey  of  Home  Economics  Courses,  Report  sent  by  the 
chairman,  Ada  M.  Field,  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

The  committee  planned  to  make  as  thorous^  a  survey  as  possible  of  the  work  now  being 
given  in  the  home  economics  courses  in  institutions  of  college  rank.  The  work  was  divided 
according  to  the  regions,  with  approximately  uniform  plans  for  the  whole.  Some  regions 
were  delayed  for  various  reasons  in  getting  out  questionnaires  and  information  to  the  institu- 
tions in  their  territory,  but  those  who  were  able  to  get  plans  out  during  the  fall— the  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Regions — report  encouraging  cooperation.  A  number  of  reports  are  now  in. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  regions  will  have  the  work  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  present  year, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  compile  and  publish  separately  the  data  for  different  regions. 

The  conmiittee  recognizes  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  involved  in  preparing  the  reports 
from  Institutions,  but  it  feels  that  the  response  already  made  in  two  regions  indicates  that 
home  economics  teachers  are  feeling  the  need  of  a  study  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  results  will 
be  of  value.  We  wish  to  extend  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped,  and  to  ask  for 
further  cooperation  and  further  suggestions. 

Report  accepted  and  the  committee  instructed  to  continue  its  work. 
CommiUee  on  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Home  Economics.    Report  by 
Dr.  Langworthy,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Although  the  general  situation  has  not  changed  much  during  the  past  year,  the  whole 
field  of  opportunities  for  women  trained  in  home  economics  is  gradually  broadening.  The 
war  brought  home  economics  to  the  fore  and  proved  that  women  with  such  training  were  ready 
for  service  when  needed.  The  general  groups  continue  to  be:  teaching;  commercial  woriL, 
which  includes  the  many  forms  of  advertising;  technical  and  administrative  work  in  institu- 
tions; editorial  and  journalistic;  and  social  service  and  welfare.    The  development  of  voca- 
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tional  education  in  home  eoooomici  has  greatly  increased  the  numher  of  snpemsiBg  and 
teaching  positions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  extension  work.  The  advance  in  the  twmhing 
field  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  home  economics  expert  has  been  made  fall 
professor  on  the  medical  faculty  of  a  university  where  her  knowledge  of  dietetics  and  other 
subjects  can  make  a  valuable  contribution. 

Statistical  surveys  listing  the  various  types  of  positions  with  their  salaries  made  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years  are  a  valuable  basb  from  which  to  judge  the  growth  of  home  economics  as  a 
profession.  The  results  of  such  a  survey  should  form  a  part  of  the  report  of  your  oonmiittee 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Report  accepted. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Woman's  Foundation  for  Health 
regarding  affiliation  with  that  organization.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  financial  obligation  ia  connection  with  such  affiliation  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Minna  Denton^  recommending  that 
the  committee  on  research  should  be  composed  of  people  primarily  interested 
in  research  work,  rather  than  the  chairmen  of  sections,  together  with  the 
chairman  of  research.    Recommendation  adopted. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  State  Farm  Bureau  (Michigan)  Wool 
Department,  asking  that  the  Association  use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  virgin 
wool  fabric  legislation.  Voted  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  committees 
on  legislation  and  textiles. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
asking  that  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  affiliate  and  pay  a 
minimum  fee  of  $10.    Voted. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  asking 
the  Association  to  aid  in  furthering  the  work  on  the  reduction  of  armament. 
This  matter  was  deferred  for  further  action.  Later  referred  to  Resolutions 
Committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  American  Women's  Club  of  Paris, 
asking  the  Association  to  contribute  $5  annually  for  three  years  to  aid  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  dub  house  in  Paris.  Voted  to  write  the  Qub  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  endeavoring  to  increase  membership  and  would  probably  be  able 
to  consider  their  request  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  question  of  affiliating  with  the  National  Child  Health  Council  was  dis- 
cussed and  settlement  deferred  until  further  information  could  be  obtained. 
Voted  to  telegraph  the  secretary  for  the  necessary  information.  Miss  Winslow 
was  designated  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  followiag  nominations  were  made  from  the  floor,  for  the  Nominating 
Committee:  Antoinette  Roof,  chairman;  Ava  Milam,  Bess  M.  Rowe, 
Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Matthews. 

Voted  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 
Katherine  Blimt,  Ada  Hunt,  Treva  Kauffman,  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  Edna  Skinner  were  appointed. 
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Letters  from  Frances  Stem  aad  Edna  White,  at  present  in  London,  were 
read.  Voted  that  the  Association  send  to  Frances  Stem,  Edith  White,  Caro- 
line Hunt,  Alice  Ravenhill,  Mrs.  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong  of  New  Zealand, 
Mrs.  Alice  Norton  and  Ola  Powell  letters  of  good  wishes  and  appreciation. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Repokt  of  Council  Meeting 

June  29,  10.00  a.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding;  Dr.  Langworthy,  Mrs. 
Calvin,  Mrs.  Biyan,  Misses  Cooper,  Matthews,  Winslow,  Snow,  Blood,  Rich- 
ardson, Milam,  Weigley,  Denton,  Thomas,  MacLeod,  Gearing. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  June  27 
read  and  approved. 

Voted  that  the  regular  order  of  business  be  dispensed  with  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  important  matters  be  brought  before  the  meeting  at  once. 

CammiUee  an  Executive  SecreUnry.  Report  of  committee  appointed  to  study 
the  need  and  cost  of  an  executive  secretary,  and  to  suggest  means  of 
providing  funds  for  her  maintenance,  submitted  by  Louise  Stanley,  chairman, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  if  we  are  to  become  a  representative  national  associa- 
tion we  must  have  a  paid  executive  secretary  to  hold  it  together. 

Duties  of  the  secretary: 

0.  She  should  help  organize  local  and  regional  groups  and  help  in  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  memberslup. 

h.  She  should  help  in  the  legislative  work.  The  legislative  chaiiman  if  she  is  to  do  effeo- 
tive  work  must  have  someone  in  or  near  Washington  who  can  be  called  upon  to  handle  the 
situation  at  crucial  moments. 

c.  She  should  help  direct  publicity  in  co5peration  with  the  Press  and  Publicity  Committee. 
^'  d.  She  should  help  develop  and  maintain  the  professional  status  of  our  organization  in 
relation  to  other  organizations.  She  should  maintain  a  friendly  relationship  with  other 
public  welfare  organizations. 

ff.  She  should  help  in  the  development  of  research,  by  coordinating  lines  of  research,  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  possible  sources  of  income  for  various  types  of  research. 

/.  She  should  help  in  the  development  of  international  relationships,  both  when  we  are 
asked  to  furnish  aid  to  foreign  countries  and  when  foreign  visitors  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
home  economics  work  in  this  country.  She  should  keep  in  touch  with  such  visitors  to  see 
that  they  are  so  routed  through  the  country  that  they  get  a  typical  picture  of  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

2.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Secretary:    Budget  of  $5000. 

Secretary $5000 

Stenographic  help 1200 

OflScerent 600 

Traveling  expenses 1000 

Total $5800 
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From  this  can  be  subtracted  $1100  whkh  k  contained  in  the  picaent  budget,  leaving  a 
total  of  S470O  to  be  raised.  The  committee  recommends  that  $5000  be  raised  annnally  and 
that  this  be  done  on  the  basis  of  two  years,  maki^  a  total  of  $10,000  to  be  raised. 

3.  The  following  method  for  raising  this  amount  is  suggested: 

a.  That  we  have  contributing  members  from  outside  the  association.  That  these  con- 
tributing members  be  asked  to  give  a  minimum  of  $100  each. 

b.  That  we  have,  within  the  association,  sustaining  members.  The  gurf-^mmg  membeis 
may  pay  from  $10  to  $50. 

c.  That  we  increase  our  $2  memberships  during  the  current  year  by  1000. 

d.  That  various  organizations,  particuh^ly  the  honorary  organisations,  oontxibute  to  this 
fund.  It  was  hoped  that  this  might  be  in  addition  to  the  above  budget,  since  the  amount 
suggested  for  traveling  expenses  did  not  seem  to  be 


This  report  was  amended  to  make  the  minimum  salary  $3600;  stenognqphic 
help,  $1500:  traveling  expenses,  $1400.  Subtracting  the  $1100,  this  leaves 
$6000  to  be  raised  annually. 

The  following  general  plan  for  raising  the  amount  was  then  presented. 

20  contxibutmg  members  at  $100 $2,000 

10  sustaining  members  at  $50 500 

40  sustaining  members  at  $25 1 ,000 

50  sustaining  members  at  $10 500 

1000  new  members  at  $2 2,000 

$6,000 

Report  accepted  as  amended.  Voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to 
canvass  the  situation  and  obtam  sustaining  and  contributing  members  to 
underwrite  the  budget  of  the  Executive  Secretary  until  January  1,  before 
recommendation  is  made  to  the  Association  regarding  her  employment.  The 
chair  appomted  Mary  Matthews,  chairman,  Mrs  Robin,  Agnes  Harris, 
Louise  Stanley,   Ava  Milam,  Edith  Thomas,  Helen  Louise  Johnson. 

CommtUee  on  means  of  raising  money  to  cover  the  deficit  shown  by  the 
treasiurer's  statement.  Report  submitted  by  Miss  MacLeod.  The  following 
recommendations  were  made: 

(1)  Drive  for  membership. 

(2)  Combining  the  dues  of  the  JomtNAL  and  the  Association  and  raising 
the  amount  to  $6. 

(3)  Dropping  the  affiliation  dues  of  25  cents. 

(4)  Fixing  a  definite  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  December  31. 
Report  considered  section  by  section.    (1)  accepted;  (2),  (3),  (4)  vetoed. 
CommtUee  on  Naming  of  Sections.    Report  telegn^hed  by  Agnes  Fay  Mor- 
gan, chairman,  as  follows: 

Inquiry  by  committee  on  naming  of  sections  representative  members  in  all  parts  of  country 
resulted  hi  ahnost  unanimous  recommendation  of  following  nomendatnre  and  number: 
(1)  Nutrition,  or  Foods  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Textiles  and  Clothing;  (3)  Institution  Economics; 
(4)  Extension  Education,  or  Extension  Home  Economics;  (5)  Home  Economics  Educatkm, 
or  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  seclions  organize  subdivisions;  for  exanq>le,  as  follows:  Tex- 
tiles and  Clothing  into  applied  art  and  textiles;  Institution  Economics  into  hospital  dietetics 
and  household  f*ig«TV^""g  or  household  economics;  Home  Economics  Education  into  elemen- 
tal, secondazy,  college,  teacher  training.  Opposition  is  expressed  to  use  of  term  vocationaL 
Detailed  report  by  maiL 

Amended  to  omit  recommendation  in  regard  to  subdivisions  and  to  name 
sections  as  follows:  Food  and  Nutrition,  Textiles  and  Clothing/  Institutional 
Economics,  Home  Economics  Extension,  Home  Economics  Education,  Home 
and  Child  Welfare.^    Accepted  as  amended. 

A  petition  for  the  formation  of  a  section  was  presented  by  a  group  of  women 
in  business  who  had  held  a  round  table  meeting.  Moved  and  seconded  that  the 
committee  be  requested  to  continue  as  a  committee  for  a  year,  present  a  pro- 
gram at  the  next  meeting,  and  petition  again  next  year  for  the  formation  of  a 
section.  Carried.  It  was  directed  that  the  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee be  notified  to  this  effect. 

CommiUee  on  CommiUees.  Report  submitted  by  Anna  Richardson,  chair- 
man, as  follows: 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  consider  the  standing  and  special  committees  with  a 
view  to  keeping  only  such  conmiittees  as  were  actively  functioning  and  with  the  hope  that 
duplication  would  be  avoided.  It  was  recommended  that  the  four  sections  as  now  organized 
should  be:  Food  and  Nutrition,  Textiles  and  Clothing,'  Home  Economics  Extension,  Insti- 
tutional Economics,  and  in  addition  two  sections  be  added:  Home  Economics  Education 
and  Home  and  Child  Welfare.'  This  latter  section  should  take  over  the  work  of  the  Social 
Work  Committee  and  be  broadened  to  include  certain  of  the  problems  of  thirf  t  and  home 
management.  The  conmiittee  recommended,  as  temporary  chairmen.  Miss  Snow  for  the 
Home  Economics  Education  Section,  and  Miss  Gillett  for  the  Home  and  Child  Welfare 
Section* 

Joumcl  Board:  One  new  member  to  be  named,  Mrs.  Mary  McGowan  in  place  of 
Ruth  Wheeler  whose  term  expires  at  this  time.  Katherine  Fisher  was  appointed  in  the 
winter  to  take  the  place  of  Emma  Gunther.  Other  members  of  the  Journal  Board  remain 
the  same. 

Legislative  CommiUee:  Louise  Stanley,  chainnan;  Jessie  Harris,  Jessie  Whitacre,  Emma 
Winslow,  Gertrude  Van  Hoeaen. 

IntemaUonal  Committee  on  Teaching  Home  Economics:  Helen  Atwater,  chairman,  Edna 
White,  Nellie  Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  Ann  Gilchrist  Strong,  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Finance  CommiUee:  Sarah  MacLeod,  chainnan;  S.  Agnes  Donham,  Susie  V.  PoweU, 
EUen  P.  Dabney,  Alba  Bales,  Mr.  H.  Gale  Tuzpin. 

CommiUee  on  Time  and  Place:    Faith  Lanman,  chairman;  Helen  L,  Johnson,  Blanche  Shaffer. 

Program  Committee  for  the  summer  meeting:  Helen  Davis,  chainnan;  Florence  Hanison, 
Grace  Denny,  Mrs.  Jessamine  Chapman  "^^^lliams.  Amy  Kelly,  Inez  Bozart  The  Program 
Committee  for  the  winter  meeting  was  not  suggested,  since  the  exact  place  of  the  meeting  was 
not  known  to  the  committee.  The  secretary  reported  that  it  would  probably  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  and  Cleora  Helbing  was  recommended  as  chainnan  of  the  conmiittee.  The 
president  was  asked  to  name  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

^  Changed  at  business  meeting  to  Textile. 

*  Changed  at  business  meeting  to  Social  Welfare  Conmiittee. 
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1,1922:    Inbd  £^  Loid,  Eindine  Whitccmib^  Maiy  Geui^ 

Ex6cui$9€  Cmmmttm:    Floreoce  Wud,  Alin  Blood,  Ava  BdBliia,  Jcany  Swnr,  BfiUred 

CommiiiM  om  InttmUUions  wUk  OUur  OrgamaaUom:    £miiiaWiiiskiw,diainiiia;tliee(fitDr 
of  the  JODiNAL,  Anna  Van  Meter,  Antoinette  Roof,  Giaoe  MacLeod,  Adelaide  Bajior, 
Lydia  Roberta. 

Committn  ph  MmnbersMp:  Gxace  Fzyainger,  cfaainnan;  Ruth  Dickey,  Wylk  B.  McNeal, 
Agnes  Ciaig,  Ben  EDeflUn. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made: 

Committees  on  Educational  Research  and  Research  Information  be  merged  into  one  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Research  Committee  with  Dr.  BGna  Denton,  chairman,  and  a  member 
representing  the  interests  of  each  of  the  sections,  as  follows:  Grace  Denny,  Florenoe  Nesbitt, 
Sldegarde  Knf^landi  Nina  B.  Cri|^,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  Anna  £.  Ricfaaidam. 

Fen  and  Press  Conmiittee  be  changed  to  the  Press  and  Publicity  Conmiittee  with  Harriet 
Mason,  chairman;  Lilian  Tingle,  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Agnes  Cnlg,  Gertrude  Lane,  Marie 
Sellers,  Martha  Vsn  RensseUer,  Flora  Orr,  the  editor  of  the  Joxtshal. 

Committee  on  State  Supervision  and  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Home  Economics  Education  Section* 

Committee  on  Exhibits  to  be  discontinued  except  as  the  sections  fed  that  it  is  desirabk 
to  have  q>ecial  conunittees. 

Committee  on  Regional  Scheme  was  changed  to  Committee  on  Regional  Organisation. 
Mildred  Weigley,  chairman;  Ava  Milam,  Agnes  Ellen  Harris,  Gladys  Branegan,  Anna  A. 
Kloss,  Mary  Matthews. 

The  Committees  on  Teaching,  on  Data  Regarding  Home  Economics  Courses,  and  on  the 
Survey  of  Home  Economics  Courses  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Home  Economics  Education 
Sectimi,  and  the  work  continued  as  in  their  judgment  seemed  wise. 

Committee  on  Thrift  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Home  and  Child  Welfore  Section. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  the  group  of  Business  and  Professional  Women 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  organize  into  a  committee. 

Ei^t  associate  editors  were  recommended,  one  to  represent  each  section:  Day  Monroe 
and  the  Executive  Secretary,  News;  Edith  Barber  and  Mrs.  Haxard,  Sodal  Wel&re;  Florence 
Ward,  Extension;  Ejttherine  Blunt,  Foods;  Cora  Winchell,  Education;  Ruth  O'Brien, 
Textiles;  Ludle  French,  Institution  Economics;  Alice  Blester,  Bibliography. 

Report  accq>ted. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Report  of  Coxtnol  Meeting 

June  29,  5.00  p.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding;  Mrs.  Calvin,  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy,  Mrs.  Bryan,  Misses  Weigley,  Denton,  Stanley,  Thomas,  Matthews, 
Birdseye  for  Peek,  Blood,  Blimt. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Voted  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  omitted. 

The  International  Congress  on  Eugenics  requested  that  a  delegate  be  sent 
to  the  second  congress.  Mrs.  Bryan  was  delegated  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  meeting. 
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The  Business  and  Professional  Women  requested  that  a  delegate  be  sent 
to  their  meeting  in  Qeveland  in  July.  Amy  EeQy  was  delegated  to  represent 
the  Association  at  this  meeting. 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  stating  that  there  are  no  affiliation  dues  to 
the  Woman's  Fotmdation  for  Health.    Voted  that  we  apply  for  affiliation. 

Journal  Board.    Report  submitted  by  Mrs.  Br3rany  editor^  as  follows: 

The  8ubKiq>tion  campaign,  as  outlined  September,  1920,  was  as  follows: 
1.  An  invitation  to  subscribe  to  be  sent  to  a  list  of  about  1500,  including  home  economics 
teachers  and  supervisors,  home  demonstration  leaders,  and  other  home  economics  workers. 
.  2.  Invitations  to  subscribe  to  be  sent  to  Association  members  who  axe  not  subscribers. 

3.  Heads  of  Home  Economics  Departments  to  be  asked  to  inaugurate  subscription  cam- 
paign in  their  institutions. 

4.  State  Home  Economics  Supervisors  to  work  with  teachers. 

5.  State  Home  Demonstration  Leaders  to  work  with  home  demonstration  agents. 

6.  Letters  to  be  sent  to  libraries. 

7.  Work  throu^  state  associations  as  soon  as  the  regional  plan  is  operative. 

All  but  niunber  7  have  been  carried  out,  but  this  work  will  be  followed  up  and  developed 
next  fall. 

The  JoxTXNAL  has  been  placed  on  eihibit  wherever  feasible  and  some  advertising  has  been 
carried  in  other  magazines. 

The  subscription  status  is  as  follows:  regular  subscribers  4886,  student  929,  total  5815; 
net  increase  during  the  year  795.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  500  student  subscr^ 
tions  recently  received  in  lesponae  to  Miss  Milam 's  letters.  We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  Miss  Milam's  valuable  assistance. 

Report  accepted. 

Regional  CommiUee  report  will  appear  in  a  later  nmnber  of  the  JouimAL. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  were  changed,  as  suggested,  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION 

Akhcue  2 

Section  2.  Qianged  to  read:  By  furthering  the  recognition  of  subjects  related  to  the 
home  in  the  curricula  of  schools  and  colleges,  in  extension  instruction,  and  in  other  state  and 
national  educational  programs. 

Line  6  insert  "extension"  after  "sodaL" 

Akhcix  4 

SECnoN  5.  Qianged  to  read:  Councilors  elected  by  State  Home  Economics  Associations 
shall  serve  until  the  dose  of  the  third  annual  meeting  after  their  Election. 

If  at  any  time  there  are  less  than  twenty-five  state  Home  Economics  Associations,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  with  representative  councilors,  the  number 
of  councilors  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  number  of  affiliated  State  Home  Econ- 
omicB  Assodations  and  twenty-five  shall  be  elected  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Home  Economics  Association  to  serve  for  three  years  from  date  of  election. 

SBCnoN  6.    Changed  to  read :    The  Council  shall  consist,  etc. 

(2)  At  least  twenty-five  councilors,  elected  by  and  r^resentative  of,  affillatfd  State  Home 
Economics  Association,  or  in  the  event  there  are  not  twenty-five  affiliated  State  Home 
Economics  Assodations  the  difference  in  number  elected  by  the  American  Home  Economics 
AasodatJon, 
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(3)  Regioiiil  coQiidlon  dected  by  their  Rgkms  to  se^ 

(6)  There  shall  at  all  timei  be  at  least  five  caaodkn  at  laige  elected  by  the  American 
Home  Kccmomlni  Association  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  holdhig  office  for  a  tenn  of  ^ivt  yean 

SBdiON  7.  Change  to  read:  "and  five  councilors,  two  from  its  members  and  three 
regional  councilors  designated  by  the  CoundL'' 

BY-LAWS 

SiciiaN  1    Paraprapk  L    Change  to  read: 

The  nominating  committee  Ux  each  annual  meeting  shall  consist  of  a  representative  from 
each  region  of  the  Association,  selected  by  the  membeis  of  that  region  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Aasodatioii,  and  two  penoos  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Council,  but 
appointed  by  the  CoundL  In  the  event  that  there  are  no  representatives  of  any  one  of  the 
regions,  the  president  of  the  Association  shaU  appoint  a  sub^dtnte  from  those  attending  the 
annual  meeting.  This  oonmdttee  shall  be  selected  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  have  a  temporary  chairman  ^ipointed  by  the  president  of  the  Asndation  to  act  until 
the  oonmdttee  meets  and  elects  a  chairman  from  its  number. 

Amcui  3 

SscnoN  2.    (1)  Omit  'or  other  local" 

Add.  Each  State  Association  shall  send  to  the  National  Association  a  fee  of  $1.00  for 
each  local  member.  This  will  make  each  member  of  the  State  Association  a  member  of  the 
National  Association.  In  addition  the  State  Association  may  diarge  such  an  amount  as  is 
mnsififired  necessary  to  cany  on  the  local  work  of  the  Association. 

This  shall  not  disqualify  State  Associations  already  affiKatrd  under  the  plan  in  operation  in 
1920-21.  TheyshaUbehekiunder  the  phn  of  25  cents  per  person  fee  until  they  can  affiliate 
under  $1.00  per  person.  No  new  assodations  shall  be  affiliatfd  on  the  plan  of  25  cents  per 
person  to  the  National  Association  but  those  already  affiliatrd  shaU  be  heki  over  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1922. 

Add  Paragraph  3  as  foDows:  Home  ecaewmics  organiaitions  other  than  state  organisations 
desiring  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Assodatkm  shall  indude  in  thdr 
Constitution  the  following  statements:  "The  object  of  this  association  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  as  stated  in  their  constitutian,  Artide  IL  Inaddi- 
tion,  this  association  wishes  to  devote  itself  more  jyerifically  to  the  proUems  of  Home  Econ- 
omics as  they  develop  in  its  local  fiekL" 

Add  to  Faragr^)h  4  as  follows:  Organisations  other  than  Home  Economics  Assodationf 
desiring  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
$5.00  to  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  They  shall  be  entitled 
to  recdvethe  proceedings  of  the  assodation  meeting  or  othermaterial  of  the  association  which 
shall  be  of  interest.    They  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  representative  upon  the  CoundL 

Repokt  OF  Council  Meeting 

June  29,  lOJOO  p.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding;  Misses  Cooper,  Gearing, 
Blood,  Weigley,  Richardson,  Milam,  Denton,  Stanley,  Blimt,  Thomas, 
Dr.  Langworthy,  Mis.  Calvin,  Mrs.  Bryan. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

General  discussion  of  the  per  capita  dues  in  the  regional  ocganigatian  plan. 
Mildred  Weigley ,  chaiiman  of  the  Regional  Organization  Committee,  again 
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presented  the  plan  of  the  committee,  recommending  that  the  states  in  affiliation 
pay  to  the  national  association  a  smn  of  money  equivalent  to  25  cents  per 
capita.  Edith  Thomas  discussed  the  plan  and  as  chainnan  of  the  committee 
to  consider  affiliation  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  from  the  Southern  Association: 

Resohed,  That  the  Southern  Home  Economics  Association  is  heartily  in  iavor  of  adopt- 
ing the  general  plan  of  regional  organization  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  a  statement  be  made  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  of  the  budget 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  program,  and  that  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  brought  in  from  the  states  by  the  25  cents  per  capita  assessment;  that  this 
information  be  submitted  to  the  state  associations  for  their  next  meeting. 

2.  That  an  outline  of  the  new  program  be  given  to  the  state  organizations  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  proposed  activities  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

3.  That  delegates  shall  be  sent  from  the  state  organizations  to  the  regional  conferences  and 
from  the  regional  organization  to  the  national  conference,  these  delegates  to  report  back  to 
their  respective  organizations  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings. 

4.  That  the  meetings  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  be  rotated  in  the 
respective  regions  and  in  as  centrally  located  places  as  possible. 

5.  That  the  president  of  the  Southern  Home  Economics  Association  shall  also  be  regional 
director,  that  the  presidents  of  the  state  associations,  or  their  official  representatives,  com- 
prise the  nominating  committee  for  the  Southern  Home  Economics  Association.  Nominations 
shall  also  be  allowed  from  the  floor. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Calvin,  and  seconded,  to  approve  of  two  plans,  allowing  states 
a  choice  of  one  or  the  other:  (1:)  That  the  states  affiliate  on  the  25  cents  per 
capita  basis  as  outlined  by  the  Regional  Organization  Committee;  or  (2)  on  a 
%2  membership  plan,  provided  the  state  association  wished  to  affiliate  on  a 
100  per  cent  membership  basis. 

Miss  Richardson  moved  the  amendment  that  the  individual  membership 
dues  remain  at  $2  but  that  a  rate  of  $1  per  capita  shoidd  be  made  to  state 
associations  affiliating  with  the  national  organization.  Seconded.  A  request 
came  from  the  floor  for  a  budget  of  next  year's  expenses  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  Association  fees  shoidd  be.  Motion  tabled.  A  committee  to  work 
out  a  statement  of  expenditures  was  therefore  appointed,  as  follows:  Mildred 
Weigley,  Anna  Richardson,  Louise  Stanley,  Agnes  Ellen  Harris,  Edith  Thomas, 
Ruth  Dickey. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Council  Meeting 

June  30, 9.00  a.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  presiding;  all  members  of  the  Council 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  were  present 

The  bill  from  the  Suffrage  Association  was  brought  before  the  meeting. 
Voted  that  this  bill  shoidd  be  approved. 
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Voted  that  the  expenses  for  stenogntf>hic  services  be  covered  by  the 
Association. 

A  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  Association  were 
asked  to  contribu  te  a  smn  of  $45  to  be  paid  for  the  additional  services  rendered 
the  Association  by  the  hotel  management,  but  members  of  the  Council  felt 
that  this  was  not  adequate.  Voted  that  the  Association  make  this  $55  instead 
of  $45,  and  that  the  balance  between  the  amotmt  received  from  the  individual 
subscriptions  and  the  $55  be  paid  from  the  Association  treasury. 

The  president  sent  a  call  to  the  section  meetings  for  members  of  state  organi- 
zations, represented  at  the  national  association  meeting,  to  discuss  with  the 
Council  the  per  capita  assessment  from  state  associations.  After  discussion, 
the  representatives  of  the  states  expressed  approval  of  the  $1  membership 
plan.  The  committee  i^pointed  to  study  the  budget,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  dues,  recommended  that  state  associations  affiliating  with  the  National 
Association  pay  $1  per  member,  and  that  each  member  automatically  become 
a  member  of  the  National  Association.  Recommendation  approved.  Send- 
ing of  an  explanatory  letter  authorized. 

Miriam  Birdseye  presented  the  following  resolution  from  the  Textile 
Section: 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  be  requested 
to  authorize  the  organization  of  a  Textile  Section  of  the  Association  on  a  membeish^  basis, 
such  membenhq)  to  be  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  a  membenhq;)  fee.  Active  member- 
ship in  the  Textle  Section  shall  be  membership  in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
or  in  a  state  or  regbnal  Home  Economics  Association  duly  *ffiiiat<*H  with  the  Natiooal 
Association. 

Resolution  approved.  A  fee  of  $1  as  a  condition  for  membership  in  the 
Textile  Section  was  authorized. 

Upon  request  of  the  Social  Work  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Lucy 
Gillett,  it  was  voted  that  the  Child  Welfare  Section  should  not  be  formed  at 
this  time  and  that  the  Social  Work  Committee  should  continue  under  the 
name  of  Social  Welfare  Committee. 

Voted  that  all  chairmen  of  committees  be  requested  to  stay  through  the 
entire  sessions  of  the  national  association  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  organization  begin  Jidy  1  and  end  June  30, 
instead  of  January  1  to  December  31. 

Voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  printed  in  a  special  number 
of  the  JoxTSNAL,  this  number,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  regular  ntmibers,  and 
that  this  should  take  the  place  of  the  f  oiu:  quarterly  bulletins.  Voted  that  the 
constitution  be  printed  in  the  Jouknal  number  containing  the  proceedings,  and 
that  reprints  be  available  to  state  associations  at  cost 

The  JoxTSNAL  presented  a  request  that  associate  editors  be  appointed  to 
assist  the  editor.    Approved. 
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Lenna  F.  Cooper  was  reappointed  secretary  and  H.  Gale  Tuipin  reappointed 
treasurer. 

The  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  was  considered.  Mrs.  Calvin  moved 
that  the  meetings  which  is  to  be  held  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  begin  its  meetings  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1922.  Seconded  and, 
carried.  Voted  to  continue  the  meeting  for  five  da3rs.  Voted  that  the  Council 
recommend  to  the  Richards  Memorial  Fund  Trustees  that  the  income  of  the 
fund  be  devoted  to  the  seeming  of  eminent  speakers  for  the  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  execu- 
tive secretary.    Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

June  30,  3.00  p.m. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Miss  Sweeney.  Voted  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  since  they  had  already  been  printed. 

Minutes  of  the  Council  meetings  were  read  and  accepted  with  the  correction 
that  the  executive  secretary  shall  be  the  associate  editor  of  news,  working  with 
Day  Monroe.    Accepted  as  corrected. 

The  president  explained  that,  since  the  fiscal  year  is  from  January  to 
January,  the  treasurer's  report  was  not  read. 

The  JouKNAL  Board  report  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Br3ran.  (See  Council 
meeting,  page  461.)    Report  accepted. 

Trustees  of  the  Richards  Memorial  Fund.  Mrs.  Calvin  read  the  report  from 
Dr.  Andrews,  the  secretary  and  treasiurer.  Voted  that  the  report  be  referred 
back  to  the  secretary  of  the  Fund  with  a  request  for  more  details. 

Finance  Committee.  Report  submitted  by  Miss  MacLeod.  (See  Coimdl 
meeting,  page  455.)    Report  accepted. 

Committee  on  Legislation.  Report  submitted  by  Louise  Stanley,  chairman, 
as  follows: 

Since  Febnxaiy  the  main  effort  of  the  legislative  chairman  has  still  been  focused  on  the  Fess 
bilL  This  bill  was  reintroduced  on  April  7, 1921,  without  change.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  asked  that  the  two  amendments  reported  at  the  last  meetmgbe  incorporated. 
These  will  be  incorporated  before  the  bill  is  reported  out. 

A  total  of  ten  news  letters  have  been  prepared,  multigraphed,  and  sent  out,  approximately 
200  each  time.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  state  chairmen,  to  the  state  office  of  vocational 
education  where  the  state  chairman  is  not  connected  with  the  state  office,  and  to  other 
interested  persons,  and  to  newspapers.  A  niunber  of  the  news  letters  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  individuals  and  to  papers.  We  have  had  editorials  in  support  of  the  Fess 
bill  in  the  Ddineator  and  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Thanks  for  these  are  due  to  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Miss  Rowe.  We  have  recently  had  a  request  from  Good  Housekeeping  and 
expect  to  have  an  article  featuring  the  Fess  bill  in  the  September  number. 
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The  Smoot  billhu  been  lemtroduGed  by  Senator  Smoot  as  Senate  UU  No.  450.  We  have 
written  to  Senator  Smoot  asking  what  he  considers  the  chances  of  this  bill  during  the  ^>ecial 
session,  but  have  not  yet  heanL  If  the  bill  has  no  chance  of  passage  at  any  special  sesnon,  it 
may  be  wise  to  concentrate  our  effort  on  this  bill  during  the  regular  session. 

The  Land  Grant  Colleges  have  introduced  a  new  e]q>eriment  station  bUl  which  makes 
permissive  the  use  of  experiment  station  funds  for  home  eocnomics  purposes.  If  this  bill  is  to 
become  a  law,  and  the  Smoot  bill  is  not,  eversrthing  possible  sbMouki  be  done  to  have  the 
words  "Home  Economics"  inserted  in  it. 

The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  a  law.  At  the  request  of  the 
Woman's  Legislative  Committee,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  eveiy  member  of  the  national  Con- 
gress stating  our  support  of  this  bill,  with  the  xeasons.  Rqilies  to  this  have  been  variously 
ambiguous  and  encouraging.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  anything  is  likely  to  happen  to 
this  bill  during  the  present  sessbn. 

The  chairman  received  an  invitation  for  a  representative  of  the  AasodaticMi  to  attend  the 
hearing  on  the  French-Capper  bill.  Since  we  were  not  supporting  this  lull,  it  did  not  seem 
wise  to  send  a  representative. 

In  conclusion,  widk  our  woik  may  have  seemed  discouraging,  the  chairman  wishes  to 
thank  the  state  representatives  of  certain  states  for  their  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lack  of  itsponat  from  certain  states  has  been  discouraging.  A  question  has  been  rabed 
as  to  the  method  of  handling  the  news  letters.  A  letter  was  sent  to  each  state  chairman 
asking  how  she  wished  these  to  be  handled;  whether  she  could  multign^  them  and  send 
them  out,  whether  she  could  send  them  out  if  they  were  sent  to  her  in  quantity,  or  whether 
die  would  send  us  a  mailing  list.  Up  to  date,  only  three  responses  have  been  received  to 
forty-ei|^t  letters. 

Report  acoq>ted. 

Miss  Stanley  also  presented  a  report  from  a  sub-committee^  Gertrude  Van 
Hoesen,  chairman,  on  Publicity  for  the  Fess  Home  Economics  Amendment, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  issued  to  State  Legislative  Chairmen 
weekly  news  releases  to  be  placed  with  them  in  their  state  newspapers.  This  is  only  a  be- 
ginning of  the  work  that  should  be  carried  on  in  the  states. 

Every  orgamzation  endorsing  the  Fess  Amendment  should  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
educational  work  of  informing  the  public  of  the  significance  of  the  proposed  l^islation 
through  lectures,  newspaper  mention,  interviews  with  leading  dtisens  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers;  publicity  in  the  official  organs,  and  the  distribution  of  the  explanatory  folders. 
Here  are  two  instances  of  such  cooperation :  Mrs.  John  C.  Ketcham,  of  the  National  Grange, 
has  undertaken  to  place  a  notice  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Grange.  Mrs.  Harry  Stemberger, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  will  give  publicity  to  certain  releases 
and  will  distribute  500  folders. 

Through  Miss  Stanley,  Legislative  Chairman,  A.  H.  E.  A.,  and  through  Miss  Van  Hoesen, 
Washington  representative,  we  have  submitted  articles  to  women's  magazines,  the  hboi  press, 
foreign  language  papers,  the  negro  press,  educational  papers,  and  farm  pi^>ers.  Within  the 
next  few  months  all  of  these  classes  of  publications  will  receive  a  second  or  a  third  notice.  An 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  place  articles  of  national  interest  with  the  big  syndicates. 

Mention  or  editorials  have  appeared  in  the  Ladies  Honte  Journal,  the  Ddimator,  the 
Farmer*!  Wife,  and  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  and 
the  Pictorial  Renew  have  promised  cooperation.  Mrs.  Miller  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  has  given  the  bill  mention  in  her  letter  to  the  Woman  Citixen  of  July  18. 
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Foldcfs  have  been  issued  in  bulk  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  General  Federatioii  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-teachers  Association,  and  others.  Letters 
and  a  few  folders  were  sent  to  a  list  of  Chautauqua  bureaus  and  lecturers. 

Distinguished  endorsement  is  recommended.  We  should  secure  interviews  with  women  of 
natJomal  distinction  (Mrs.  Harding  or  Miss  Boardman,  for  instance).  A  syndicate  will 
gladly  take  this  material. 

Report  accepted. 

CammitUe  an  Supervision.  Report  submitted  by  Edith  Thomas,  chairman. 
She  said  that  the  committee  had  tmdertaken  a  study  of  all  phases  of  supervision 
and  that  there  were  three  types:  state,  cotmty,  and  city.  Miss  Thomas  asked 
if  the  Association  desired  the  full  report.  Voted  that  Miss  Thomas  give  as 
much  of  the  report  as  was  profitable  at  that  time.  Miss  Thomas  asked  that 
since  the  committee  did  not  have  sufficient  information  on  which  to  base  its 
judgment  it  be  allowed  to  continue.  Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
that  the  committee  be  continued. 

Cammiiiee  on  Research  Information.  Report  submitted  by  Dr.  Minna  Den- 
ton, chairman,  as  follows: 

This  committee  desires  to  report  collection  of  the  following  data: 

1.  A  list  of  titles  of  100  masters'  theses  and  other  research  reports  from  the  home  economics 
fiekl,  SO  per  cent  of  which  are  hitherto  unreported  so  far  as  we  know.  Most  of  these  titles 
rqvesent  work  completed  within  the  past  3  years.  About  20  different  institutions  are 
repiesented  in  the  list.  This  list  may  be  secured  on  or  after  September  1,  IS^l,  by  writing 
to  the  chairman. 

2.  Twenty  specific  suggestions  have  been  collected,  presenting  problems  from  the  home 
economics  field,  concerning  which  research  work  is  needed. 

3.  A  research  directory  of  government  laboratories  and  ofikes  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  prepared;  it  is  in  index  form,  and  contains  about  700  subject  matter  titles,  r^re- 
senting  75  dfflerent  ofikes  or  bureaus.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  now  available  for 
distribution;  a  larger  niunber  will  be  available  probably  by  October,  1921. 

The  oonunittee  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  its  successors: 

1.  Publication  of  titles  of  completed  research  reports  (whether  the  reports  themselves  be 
published  or  unpublished)  is  desirable.  These  lists  should  appear  in  the  Jouxnal  of  Home 
EooNOiocs  if  possible. 

2.  Publication  should  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  lists  of  research  problems  so 
definitely  stated  or  outlined  that  laboratory  or  field  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  stimulated  to  work  on  them. 

3.  There  should  be  stimulation  of  codperative  research,  by  arrangement  for  group  confer- 
ences of  laboratory  or  field  workers  who  are  already  taking  part,  or  who  are  definitely 
planning  to  take  part  in  research  concerning  some  particular  topic  or  question.  The  organiza- 
tion of  three  such  cooperative  groups  has  already  been  begun  within  the  Science  Section. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  program  committee,  so  that  there  will  be  provision 
for  conferences  between  these  cooperating  research  workers  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association;  as  also,  provision  for  the  organization  of  new  groups. 

4.  Better  facilities  are  urgentiy  needed  for  the  publication  of  home  economics  research 
reports,  either  in  full  or  in  abstract.  If  of  general  interest,  these  reports  should  appear  in 
the  JouxNAL  Of  Home  Economics  if  possible;  but, provision  should  also  be  made  for  suitable 
means  of  dissemination  of  research  findings  which  are  of  interest  to  research  workers  them- 
selves but  not  appropriate  for  distribution  to  the  general  public 
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Report  accepted. 

CommiUee  on  VocoHanal  Education.  The  chaiiman  was  not  present  at  the 
convention  and  the  committee  had  held  no  meeting.  The  president  reminded 
the  committee  of  the  ruling  that  if  the  chaiiman  is  not  present  the  committee 
shall  meet,  elect  a  chairman  from  their  number,  and  rq>ort 

Pen  and  Press  CommiUee,  Report  submitted  by  Helen  Atwater,  chairman, 
as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Fen  and  PresB  Committee  have  oome  together  three  times  duzing  the 
year:  at  the  time  of  the  AUantic  City  "»*^»^»g  in  Febntaiy,  at  a  q>ecial  meeting  called  in 
New  Yoik  in  ^rii,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Swampacott  in  June. 

The  two  princqwl  subjects  dianiased  at  these  wM^Hnga  and  in  the  hMy  active coneqxmd- 
enoe  between  the  chaimum  and  the  other  members  have  been  general  magarinr  and  news- 
pi^ier  publicity  for  the  Aasodatioii  and  for  home  economics  subject  matter,  and  fspodal 
pubUdty  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

At  the  April  meeting,  a  list  was  drawn  up  of  the  more  important  of  the  wpooBX  professional 
maguineSy  the  organs  of  societies,  work  of  which  is  akin  to  home  economics,  the  women's 
magazines,  the  farm  papers,  and  the  general  news  and  literary  weeklies,  and  these  were 
apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  committee  to  try  to  interest  the  editors  in  the 
Association  and  to  secure  space  for  subjects  which  concern  it.  Complete  reports  have  not 
been  made  of  the  results  of  the  canvass,  but  the  Ddineaior,  the  Pictorial  Renew,  and  the 
Woman^s  Home  Compaman  are  arranging  to  use  material;  several  of  the  farm  papers  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so,  and  several  weeklies  have  asked  for  material  on  special 
topics.  The  organs  of  associations  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Campfire  Girls,  and  the 
Community  Service  have  shown  considerable  interest  Miss  Sellers  is  arranging  for  a 
series  of  six  articles  to  be  published  in  Tke  American  Girl,  the  magarine  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Miss  Milam,  the  only  member  of  the  1919—20  committee  present  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
meeting,  secured  excellent  newspaper  publicity  for  that  meeting,  and  was  assisted  by  a  local 
committee  appointed  by  Miss  Allison.  The  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  papers  took 
considerable  material.  In  addition  200—300  words  were  sent  nightly  to  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  and  frequent  messages  to  the  Associated  Press.  Reports  featuring  one  or  two  addresses 
were  sent  to  some  twenty  magazines  and  weeklies.  Miss  Milam  has  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  the  publicity  in  coimection  with  the  meeting  at  Corvallis  next  summer. 

Preliminary  notices  of  the  Atlantic  Dty  meeting  were  sent  to  a  similar  list  of  periodicals, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  advance  notices  of  the  program.  This  effort  was  not  very 
successful  because  the  place  and  date  of  the  meeting  were  not  fixed  bug  enough  in  advance  to 
get  into  the  monthlies,  and  the  Program  Committee  could  not  give  us  the  list  of  q>eakers  in 
time  even  for  the  weeklies.  At  the  invitation  of  the  N.  £.  A.  we  used  their  publicity  facilities 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  we  did  not  receive  as  much  mention  as  we  should  have  liked 
because  our  news  was  lost  in  the  mass  of  material  coming  from  the  many  meetings  hdd  at 
the  same  time. 

Some  of  the  same  difficulties  arose  in  coimection  with  advance  publicity  for  the  present 
meeting.  We  were  able  to  give  out  notices  of  the  date  and  place  early  enou^^,  but  the  pro- 
gram was  not  available  in  time  for  use  in  the  monthlies,  nor  could  we  even  get  enou^  advance 
information  to  give  informal  description  of  its  probable  ccmtents.  The  newi^per  publicity 
in  coimection  with  the  meeting  itself  has  been  arranged  for  by  Miss  Agnes  Donham  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Macdonald  of  Boston  and  we  fed  that  the  Association  is  very  greatly  inddi>ted 
to  them  for  securing  so  much  interest  and  spaicc  from  several  of  the  important  Boston  papers 
and  the  Associated  Press. 
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In  ccmnectioii  with  both  the  Atlantic  City  and  the  Swampscott  m#iftingff^  the  chalnnan  of 
the  Program  Committee  has  done  everything  in  her  power  to  give  us  early  information  but 
she  can  not  go  faster  than  those  who  work  with  her  in  building  up  the  program.  In  behalf 
of  next  year's  chairman  as  well  as  of  this  committee,  may  we  urge  upon  the  section  and  com- 
mittee chairmen  the  importance  of  preparing  the  program  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of 
the  meeting.    Without  this  we  cannot  hope  to  interest  monthly  periodicals  in  our  meetings. 

It  was  voted  at  Colorado  Springs  to  request  each  person  on  a  program  to  send  in  advance 
an  abstract  of  his  speech  or  paper,  and  such  requests  have  been  made  before  both  of  this 
year's  meetings.  Many  of  the  speakers  have  been  prompt  in  doing  this  and  so  have  been  of 
real  aid  to  this  committee.  We  must  insist,  however,  that,  in  order  to  make  successful  re- 
ports, we  have  all  abstracts  at  the  date  requested.  Next  time  we  intend  to  ask  for  very 
brief  abstracts,  not  more  than  200  words,  in  which  the  "hi^  spots"  will  be  broui^t  out,  and 
we  shall  ask  the  authors  to  prepare  these  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  verbatim  in  a  new^)aper 
write-up. 

Modest  as  has  been  the  work  of  the  committee  during  this  year,  it  has  taken  considerable 
clerical  assistance  as  well  as  the  time  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  committee.  The  necessary 
copying  of  material  for  the  newspapers  at  this  meeting  we  are  asking  the  council  to  pay  for. 
In  addition,  practically  every  member  has  contributed  some  time  from  stenographers  and 
copyists.  We  have  been  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  help  the  Association,  but  we  feel  it 
should  realize  that  the  work  of  publicity  cannot  grow  as  we  all  wish  it  to  grow  unless  some 
funds  are  provided  to  meet  the  cost  of  paper,  postage,  typewriting,  mimeographing,  etc.  We 
consder  $125  a  very  modest  estimate  of  what  the  Committee  should  feel  free  to  spend  for 
such  purposes,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  Association  can  see  its  way  to  authorizing  us  to  use 
that  amount. 

Report  accepted. 

Ava  Milam  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  publicity  for  the  Corvallis 
meeting. 

CommiUee  on  Exhibits.    No  report.    Miss  Hunt,  chairman,  is  abroad. 

Social  Work  CommiUee.  Report  submitted  by  Lucy  Gillett,  chairman,  as 
follows: 

Those  doing  nutrition  work  with  social  agencies  have  felt  the  need  of  more  specialized 
traming  for  the  problems  they  have  to  meet.  These  problems  are  quite  different  from  those 
in  teaching. 

At  a  hurriedly  called  meeting  of  a  few  members  of  the  Association  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  in  February,  there  seemed  to  be  felt  a  need  for  a  more  general  discussbn  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  nutrition  worker. 

With  this  in  mind  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  Swampscott  Conference  to  discuss  the 
training  of  the  nutrition  worker.  Flora  Rose  emidiasized  the  need  of  q)ecial  attention  to 
methods.  In  the  class  room,  attention  may  be  compulsory;  in  social  work  attention  must  be 
gained  by  making  the  subject  alive  with  actual  results. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Sawyer,  Dr.  Murlin  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  nutrition  worker,  the  frequency  of  abnormal  conditions,  of  the  medical  aq)ect8 
that  must  be  considered,  and  the  need  of  cooperation  with  the  physician. 

Margeiy  Smith  outlined  clearly  the  many  pitfalls  for  the  worker  who  goes  into  social  dietet- 
ics without  an  understanding  of  the  many  problems  that  are  involved  in  the  home  as  a  social 
element. 

The  social  work  committee  has  been  collecting,  from  those  in  the  field,  instances  ^lich 
show  the  need  of  q)ecial  training  for  this  work.  They  all  come  under  the  three  topics  out- 
lined above— methods,  social  work,  and  a  medical  view  point.  The  committee  hopes  that 
this  report  may  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Jouinal. 
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Report  accq>ted. 

IfUenuUional  CommiUee  on  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.    No  r^x»t. 

Committee  on  Thrift.    No  report 

CommiUee  on  Time  and  Place.  The  Chair  advised  that  this  ooinmittee 
had  been  discharged  at  Atlantic  City,  and  that  the  evidence  of  their  excellent 
service  was  before  the  Association. 

Program  CommiUee.  Report  presented  informally  by  Alice  Blood,  chair- 
man. It  was  suggested  that  the  program  committee  be  made  iq>  of  a  definite 
personnel  representative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Association  rather  than 
the  chairmen  of  sections;  that  a  local  committee  should  be  formed  and  that  it 
have  one  meeting,  long  before  the  program  is  arranged,  to  facilitate  arrange- 
ments. 

Dr.  Langworthy  moved  that  the  Association  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Blood  and  her  committee.    This  was  done. 

CommiUee  on  Commercial  Exhibits.    No  report. 

CommiUee  on  Constanlinople  Fund.  Discharged  at  Atlantic  City,  since  the 
fund  was  raised,  and  Mrs.  Norton  now  in  Constantinople. 

CommiUee  on  Textile  CooperaHon.    Discharged  at  Atlantic  City. 

CommiUee  on  Data  Regarding  Home  Economics  Courses.  (See  Council 
meeting,  page  455.)    Report  accepted. 

CommiUee  on  Teaching.    No  report. 

CommiUee  on  Promoting  the  Journal.  Report  included  in  report  of  the 
Journal  Board. 

CommiUee  on  the  Naming  of  Sections.  (See  Council  meeting,  page  458.) 
Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  committee  as  amended  by  the  Coun- 
cil be  accepted  by  the  Association.  Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be 
amended  from  '^Textile  and  Clothing"  to  read  "Textile  Section."  Carried. 
Report  accepted  as  a  whole. 

CommiUee  on  Opportunities  in  Home  Economics.  Report  presented  infor- 
mally by  Dr.  Langworthy,  chairman.  Opportunities  for  teaching  seem  to 
be  numerous,  judging  from  the  number  of  requests  that  come  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  opportunities  for  the  application  of  home  economics  in  a 
commercial  way  have  increased  considerably  and  there  is  a  noticeable  develop- 
ment in  the  institutional  management  side,  illustrated  by  the  groiq>  of  women 
in  hotel  work  and  by  the  very  great  finanrial  success  of  some  in  cafeteria  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  survey  of  the  country  by  correspondence  be 
repeated  about  once  in  three  to  five  years,  when  any  differences  would  be  easy 
to  recogni2se.    Report  accepted. 

CommiUee  on  Standards  for  the  recognition  of  home  economics  courses  by 
colleges  and  universities,  to  develop  standards  for  home  economics  institutions, 
requested  by  the  A.  C.  A.  Report  submitted  by  Helen  Atwater,  chairman, 
as  follows: 
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Immediately  after  this  committee  was  appointed,  we  began  correspondence  with  the 
officers  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  its  committee  on  admissons.  We  found  that  the  A.  C.  A.  was 
itself  very  dissatisfied  with  the  inconsistent  position  into  which  it  had  drifted,  and  that  it 
intended  at  the  ai^roaching  biennial  meeting  in  Washington  to  go  over  the  whole  question  of 
recognition  of  institutions.  It  welcomed  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  in  settling  the  question  of  recognition  of  institutions  giving  technical  courses  in 
home  economics,  and,  judging  by  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  its  committee,  had  a  more 
liberal  point  of  view  ttian  is  sometimes  supposed.  We  were  asked  to  wait  until  the  biennial 
meeting  before  deciding  on  the  points  on  which  the  cooperation  should  be  planned.  Owing  to 
a  printers'  strike,  neither  the  committee  reports  from  A.  C.  A.  biennial  nor  its  revised  consti* 
tution  are  yet  ready  for  distribution  and  consequently  your  committee  has  made  little  prog- 
ress in  that  direction. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  learned  that  the  American  Council  for  Education  at  its  May 
meeting  started  an  effort  to  formulate  ''common  statements  of  standards  of  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  whole  country,"  and  hopes  that  such  a  common  statement  can  be  adopted 
within  two  years.  The  success  of  this  effort  seems  assured,  and  in  view  of  it,  it  would  seem 
unwise  for  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  to  attempt  independently  to  set  up 
any  standards.  Your  committee,  however,  recommends  that  our  Association  investigate  the 
present  standards  of  the  more  important  accrediting  agencies  as  they  apply  to  home  economics 
courses,  and  make  representations  to  these  agencies  and  to  the  American  Council  for  Education 
regarding  what  seem  to  us  just  standards  for  home  econonucs  work,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
secure  more  satisfactory  and  consistent  rulings  on  the  recognition  of  such  work. 

Report  accepted. 

CommUUe  to  Consider  the  Executive  Secretary,  (See  Council  meeting, 
page  457.)  Moved  and  seconded  that  report  be  accepted.  An  amendment  to 
increase  the  budget  from  $6000  to  $10,000  was  offered.  An  amendment  to 
the  amendment  that  the  budget  be  raised  from  $6000  to  $8000  was  proposed. 
Amendment  to  the  amendment  lost.  The  amendment  to  raise  the  budget 
from  $6000  to  $10,000  lost.    Report  accepted. 

Pledge  Fund  Committee.  Report  submitted  by  Mary  L.  Matthews,  chair- 
man, as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  funds,  by  securing  pledges  from  those  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  presented  the  plan  at  the  evening  session  on  Wednesday  and  a  total  sum  in 
pledges  of  $2630  was  raised.  These  pledges  included:  7  contributing  members,  4  sustaining 
members  at  $50,  17  sustaining  members  at  $25,  6  sustaining  members  at  $20,  2  sustaining 
members  at  $15,  50  sustaining  members  at  $10,  66  contributions  of  $5  each  and  10  others 
less  than  $5. 

The  need  for  an  Executive  Secretary  has  been  felt  by  the  Association  for  some  time,  since, 
with  a  woman  available  who  could  give  all  her  time  to  organisation  work  and  other  duties 
which  devebp  with  such  an  office,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  Association  on  a  more 
business-like  basis. 

The  Association  needs  members,  not  only  those  who  will  pay  their  dues  but  those  who  will 
actively  assist  in  making  the  organization  a  bigger  and  better  working  group. 

Will  you  not  send  in  (1)  your  pledge  or  contribution  to  the  Executive  Secretary  Fund  and 
(2)  new  memberships  secured  in  your  locality? 

Report  accepted. 

Nominating  Committee.  Report  submitted  by  Antoinnette  Roof,  chair- 
man, as  follows: 
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List  of  candidates  for  officers  and  councilors:  President,  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  Bfidiigan 
Agricultural  College;  Vice  President,  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  UniverBity  of  Chicago.  Council 
members:  Jessie  Whitacre,  Utah  Agricultural  College;  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Neak  S.  Knowles,  Iowa  SUte  College;  Faith  R.  Lanman,  Ohio  Stote  University;  Margaret 
Sawyer,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington. 

Moved  by  Ruth  Dickey  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  officers  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee.    Carried. 

CommiUee  an  ResoltUions.  Report  submitted  by  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt, 
chairman,  and  considered  section  by  section,  as  foUows: 

1.  ResolMd,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  request  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Sdenoe  and  Mathematics  Teachers  to  take  action  requiring  of  all  new  home 
economics  teachers  in  their  hi^  schoob  the  same  standards  of  education  as  they  require  of 
other  hi^  school  teachers.    Adq>ted. 

2.  Whxrbas,  Reports  from  the  states  indicate  a  definite  minimum  need  of  approximately 
three  hundred  home  economics  eztensbn  workers  during  the  year  1922,  with  a  probably  in- 
creased demand  during  the  coming  months,  and  a  general  outlook  for  even  greater  increase 
within  the  next  five  years;  therefore  be  it 

RiioiMd,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
universities  and  colleges  (land  grant  and  otherwise)  the  status  and  needs  of  home  economics 
extension  work  as  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Needs  and  Maintaining 
Home  Economics  Extension  work.    Adopted. 

3.  ResolMd,  That  we  urge  upon  Congress,  and  individually  upon  our  respective  represents" 
tives,  the  favorable  consideration  of  such  legislation  as  wiU  assure  the  continued  growth, 
operation,  and  control  of  a  permanent  chemical  dye  industry  in  the  United  States  oi  America. 
And  be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Ways 
nnd  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.    Adopted. 

4.  Whxrbas,  Research  in  home  economics  is  important  for  the  further  development  of 
home  economics  work,  and  whereas  there  is  need  of  finsnrial  aid  for  research  in  the  various 
institutions  of  the  countiy;  be  it 

Ruobftd,  That  we  express  to  the  Honorable  Reed  Smoot  our  appreciation  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Senate  Bill  450  idiich  provides  funds  for  the  development  of  home  economics 
research,  and  further  urge  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  considftr  this  biU  favorably 
and  report  it  out  as  soon  as  possible.  We  further  pledge  our  full  support  to  this  bOL    Adopted. 

5.  Whxrbas,  The  Amoican  Home  Economics  Association  is  interested  in  the  further 
devek^ment  of  home  economics  education  in  the  public  schoob  of  the  United  States,  and 
whereas,  we  realise  the  value  of  the  stimulus  of  federal  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  work  and 
the  devek^mient  of  standards  in  the  States;  therefore  be  it 

RB9oh§d,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  reaffirm  its  endorsement  of 
the  Fess  Home  Economics  bill  and  uige  that  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  report 
this  bill  favorably  and  that  the  republican  steering  committee  be  asked  to  give  it  a  place  on 
the  calendar  of  the  present  session,  and  that  cc^y  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  State  Home 
Economics  Associations  and  to  members  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  House.  Adopted. 

6.  Whxrbas,  We  recognise  the  necessity  for  measures  for  the  protection  of  child  and  mater- 
nal health,  and  whereas,  we  feel  that  such  a  program  is  dosely  rdated  to  the  devekpment  of 
any  sound  program  of  home  economics;  be  it 

Rssohed^  That  we  reaffirm  our  endorsement  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill,  and  urge  that 
action  be  taken  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.    Adopted. 

7.  Whxrbas,  The  National  Research  Council  has  established  a  National  Institutkm  of 
Nutrition  with  a  research  program  including  investigation  of  the  Food  Requirements  ol 
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Childzen  of  Dififeient  Ages;  Sdectfon  of  Food  for  ChOdren;  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  Indus- 
trial Health  and  £ffici«ncy;  Distribution  of  ^tamines  and  Their  Behavior  under  Domestic 
and  Commerical  Tl:eatments  of  Foods;  and  whereas,  this  research  program  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  home  economics  workers;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  heartily  endorse  this  National 
Institute  of  Nutrition  and  offer  it  full  support    Adopted. 

8.  Whebsas,  There  are  in  the  United  States  4,000,000  children  between  four  and  six 
years  of  age  who  are  losing  two  years  of  schooling  because  kindergartens  have  not  yet  been 
provided  for  them,  and  whereas,  our  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible  educational 
equipment  to  prepare  them  for  the  heavy  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  ynU.  be  thdrs  in 
the  near  future,  and  whereas,  criminologists  estimate  that  $3,500,000  a  day  is  being  spent 
upon  our  criminal  classes,  and  whereas,  the  kindergarten  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a 
potent  means  of  reducing  crime  as  well  as  an  effective  agency  for  promoting  Americanization, 
and  increasing  general  intelligence  and  efiSdency;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
promote  the  extension  of  kindergarten  education  during  the  coming  year.    Adopted. 

9.  Wheseas,  The  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  stron^y  interested  in 
development  and  maintenance  of  world  peace,  and  whereas,  international  agreement  on 
disarmament  is  an  essential  step  toward  such  peace;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  respectfully  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  call  a  conference  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  upon  the  subject 
of  reducing  naval  armaments.    Tabled. 

10.  Whebeas,  Much  of  the  success  of  the  fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  is  due  to  the  generous  hospitality  and  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  management  of  the  New  Ocean  House;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  send  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Kennedy  and  his  staff  a 
letter  of  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  extended,  which  have  contributed  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  members,  and  have  facilitated  the  success  of  the  meetings.    Adopted. 

11.  Whereas,  The  conmiittees  in  charge  of  arrangement  for  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  conference;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Dr.  Alice  Blood,  Chairman 
of  the  Program  Committee  for  her  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  a  program  which  has  been 
enjoyable  and  beneficial;  Ula  Dow,  in  charge  of  arrangement  for  time  and  place  of  the  meeting, 
for  the  selection  of  headquarters  with  such  satisfactory  living  conditions  and  attractive 
environment;  Jennie  Kendrick,  chaiiman,  together  with  all  members  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  who  so  ably  managed  the  professional  trips  and  supplied  helpful  k>cal  information 
to  the  visiting  guests;  Agnes  Donham,  chairman  of  Local  Publicity,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
MacDonald  and  other  members  of  the  committee  whose  indefatigable  services  have  resulted 
in  effective  publicity;  Mrs.  Melville  F^tstham  for  airanging  the  picnic  and  for  the  housing 
of  those  not  at  the  hotel;  to  Mr.  Day  of  the  Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  generous  help 
in  a  secretarial  emergency.    Adopted. 

Section  Reports 

Textile  Section.  Report  submitted  by  Miriam  Birdseye  for^Miss  Peek, 
chairman,  as  follows: 

The  Textile  Section  is  to  include  textiles,  clothing,  design,  household  furnishing;  research, 
extension,  commercial,  and  industrial  work  in  these  subjects.  It  has  set  as  a  goal  for  mem- 
bership 500  members.  It  has  24  paid  membersh^M  and  has  elected  honorary  members.  It 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  the  strong  national  membership,  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the 
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establishment  of  regioiial,  state,  and  local  woiking  units  of  people  who  will  adopt  a  local 
program  of  work  in  synqMithy  with  the  national  program  of  work.  The  officers  elected  axe: 
Agnes  Craig,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman;  Grace  Denny,  vice-chairman;  Miss  Grizaell, 
secretary;  Miss  Dobaon,  treasurer. 

Report  accepted. 

Science  Section.    Report  submitted  by  IX^nifred  Moses,  as  follows: 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Minna  Denton  at  9J0  o'clock,  June 
30,  1921.  The  Secretary  was  not  present;  minutes  of  the  last  m*^»tng  were  not  read.  The 
first  three  papers,  namely:  Development  of  Research  Problems  in  the  Fidd  of  Experimental 
Cookery— Various  Methods  of  Approach;'  An  Account  of  the  Specific  Research  PM>blemB; 
The  Organisation  and  Possibilities  of  Codperative  Research  in  Colleges,  were  followed  by  a 
brief  discussion.  The  concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  a  more  definite  effort  should 
be  made  to  collect  and  make  available  for  distribution  among  research  workers,  the  mass  of 
material  that  has  already  been  written  on  home  economics  subjects. 

The  next  two  papers.  The  Basal  Metabolism  of  Women  and  Underwei|^t  Children, 
and  Emulsification  in  Mayonnaise,  were  followed  by  discussion  ipdiich  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  committee,  with  Professor  Mark  as  chairman,  to  pursue  further  investigatknial  work  on 
the  problem  of  emulsification  in  mayonnaise,  the  problem  to  be  assigned  by  Professor  Mark. 
The  following  members  of  the  section  volunteered  to  work  on  these  problems:  Mabel  Wdl- 
man,  Mildred  Weig^,  Evelyn  Halliday,  Mabel  McGinnis,  Day  Monroe,  Miss  Eickkberger, 
Tll^nifred  Moses. 

A  short  business  meeHng  followed.  Miss  Whittaker,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, moved  that  Katherine  Jensen  of  the  University  of  Idaho  be  appointed  Chairman  and 
Mary  Ann  Garber  of  Montana,  Secretary,  of  the  Section  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  for  the  year 
IS^l — 22.  Seconded  and  carried.  Dr.  Katharine  Blunt  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Research  Codperation.  Tlie  work  done  by  this  committee  included  the  collection  of  material, 
sending  out  of  questionnaires,  and  follow  up  letters.  Reports  were  obtained  from  the 
Pacific,  the  Central,  the  West  Cditral,  and  the  Canadian  Sections.  No  reports  from  the 
Southon  and  Eastern  Sections.  Voted  that  this  committee  be  continued  as  a  sub-committee 
in  the  Section  of  Foods  and  Nutrition. 

The  business  mii^ng  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  factors  that  may  affect  the  basal 
metabolism  in  underweight  children  of  school  age,  and  the  remainder  of  the  program  as 
plarmed. 

Report  accepted. 

InstiMional  Section.  Report  presented  informally  by  Miss  Cooper.  The 
program  of  the  section  was  presented  as  arranged,  Mary  lindsley  presiding. 
The  officers  elected  are:  Effie  Raitt,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  chair- 
man; Miss  Failyer  of  the  Government  Hotels,  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary. 
Report  accepted. 

Extension  Section.    Report  submitted  by  Myrtle  Cole,  as  follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Madge  Reese,  acting  as  chairman  in  place  of 
Ola  Powell.  Opening  address  by  the  Chairman.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  in  order  to  save  time  the  business  meeting 
and  program  would  be  combined.  Program  presented  as  arranged,  except  that  in  the  absence 
of  Miss  Neale,  Mr.  O.  B.  Martiu  told  of  the  growth  of  home  demonstration  work,  Margaret 
Whittemore  took  up  the  discussion  of  "Plans  for  the  Future"  and  told  of  varying  conditions 
in  Kentucky,  and  Agnes  Harris  spoke  briefly  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  marks  the  work 
of  home  demonstration  agents. 
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Committee  on  Training  and  Maintenance  of  Home  Demonstxation  Agents  Report  pre- 
sented by  Grace  Fxysinger,  Office  of  Extension  North  and  West,  chairman.  Copies  were 
given  to  those  present  and  are  available  for  others  interested  in  the  material  contained.  Mrs. 
McKimmon  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report.  Seconded.  Miss  Sayles  advocated  four 
years  spedal  training  instead  of  two  years,  as  recommended  by  the  committee.  Mrs. 
McEimmon,  urging  recognition  of  the  contxibutions  made  by  exceptional  people  without  the 
required  technical  training,  advocated  the  two  year  requirement.  Miss  Harris  moved  an 
amendment  for  four  years  technical  trainmg.  Seconded  and  carried.  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  amended  accepted. 

Nominating  Committee,  Amy  Kelly,  chairman,  presented  the  following  nominations: 

For  Chairman  of  Extension  Education  Section,  Mrs.  Rena  Maycock,  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  Logan,  Utah;  for  Secretary,  Frances  Brown,  State  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  of  Oklahoma.    Report  unanimously  approved. 

Committee  on  Thuning  and  Maintenance  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents  cont'nued  with 
Miss  Frysmger  as  Chairman.  This  committee  instructed  to  act  as  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Report  accq>ted. 

Dr.  Langworthy  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Dewey  expressing  the  love  and  interest  of  this  Association.  Seconded 
and  carried 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  the  Executtve  Committee 

Junt  30 y  8  p.m. 

Members  present:  Mary  Sweeny,  presiding;  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy, 
Dr.  Katharine  Blunt,  Dr.  Alice  Blood,  Mrs.  Bryan,  Misses  Weigley,  MHam 
Cooper. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  to  discuss  the  selection  of  an 
executive  secretary.  Moved  by  Ava  Milam,  and  seconded,  that  Helen  At- 
water  of  the  Office  of  the  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  be  invited  to 
become  the  executive  secretary.  Carried.  Secretary  instructed  to  write  Miss 
Atwater.  Suggested  that  the  matter  of  first  importance,  and  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  new  executive  secretary,  should  be  the  establishing  of  the  Regional 
Organization  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  she  should  be  largely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Regional  Committee,  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  at  least.  The 
time  of  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  of  executive  secretary  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  determined  later.  The  location  of  the  Association 
office  was  left  to  the  Executve  Committee. 

Ruth  O'Brien  was  appointed  associate  editor  on  Textiles.  Due  considera- 
tion was  given  to  a  request  from  the  Textile  Section  that  at  the  next  program 
one  entire  general  meeting  be  devoted  to  a  textile  program.  The  Executive 
Committee,  however,  felt  that,  in  the  experience  of  former  meetings,  this  would 
be  unwise,  but  voted  to  devote  one  general  meeting  to  textiles  with  the  excq)tion 
of  one  number,  which  is  to  be  of  general  interest.  Voted  that  the  Textile  Sec- 
tion be  allowed  to  have  the  two  sectional  meetings  as  per  their  request 
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Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  Mr.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  regarding  the  possibility  of  holding  a  meeting  of  the  Americn  Home 
Economics  Association  at  the  time  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Division  of 
Superintendence. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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cx>NsnTunoN  of  the  American  home  £cx>nomics  association 

Rofised  June  30, 1921 
Articlb  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  tbis  oiguiuation  shall  be  the  Ameiican  Home  Economics  Asaodatian. 

AxncuB  n 

OBJECT 

1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  home, 
the  institutional  household,  and  the  community. 

2.  Specifically  the  Association  shall  aim  to  advance  its  purpose:  by  the  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  household;  by  furthering  the  xecognition  of  subjects  related  to  the  home 
in  the  cuxricuhi  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  extension  instruction  and  in  other  state  and 
national  educational  programs;  by  securing  the  establishment  and  standardization  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  for  teachers,  and  for  home,  institutional,  social,  extension,  and  municipal 
workers;  by  encouraging  and  aiding  investigations  and  research  in  universities  and  through 
State  and  Federal  govenmients;  by  publications,  professional  and  popular,  and  by  meetings 
local  and  national,  that  knowledge  may  be  increased,  and  especially  that  public  opinion  may 
be  guided  and  advancement  made  secure  by  legislative  enactment. 

Artigix  m 

•JfRMBKBfiHTP 

All  who  are  interested  in  home  problems  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association. 

AsnCLE  IV 

OtVFlCERS 

1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a 
council,  and  an  executive  committee. 

2.  Ihe  president  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  serve  until  the  dose  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  a  successor  is  elected. 
Only  a  member  of  the  Council  or  one  who  has  served  on  the  Coundl  shall  be  eligible  for  this 
office. 

3.  One  vice-president  to  serve  for  three  years  shall  be  elected  by  the  Association  at  each 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  serve  until  the  dose  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  a  successor  is 
elected. 

4.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  serve  until  the  dose  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  successors  are 
appointed.  The  business  editor  of  the  Journal  shall  act  as  office  secretary  and  shall  be 
ex-offido  member  of  the  CoundL 

5.  Councilors  elected  by  State  Home  Economics  Associations  shall  serve  until  the  close 
of  the  third  annual  meeting  after  their  election. 
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If  at  any  tune  there  are  leas  tbaa  twenty-five  State  Home  Kcnnomics  Aaeodations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Home  Economics  AaMdatkm  with  repfcsentative  ooondlon,  the  number  ol 
coundlon  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  number  of  affiliated  StateHome  Eoonomics 
Aaeociationa  and  twenty  five  ahaU  be  elected  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Eoonomics  Asaodatkm  to  serve  for  three  years  from  date  of  election. 

6.  The  Coundl  shall  consist  of  the  following  daaaes  oi  members:  (1)  the  president,  the 
three  vice  presidents,  the  secretary,  the  office  secretary  and  the  treasurer  ez-offido;  (2)  at 
least  twenty  five  coundlon,  elected  by  and  representative  of  •flJKa^H  State  Home  Economics 
Associations,  or  in  the  event  there  are  not  twenty-five  •fliKa^H  State  Home  Economics 
Association;  the  difference  in  number  elected  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association; 
(3)  regional  councflors  elected  by  their  regions  to  serve  for  three  years;  (4)  the  chairman  of 
each  lection  of  the  Association;  and  (5)  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association;  (Q 
There  shall  at  all  t'mes  be  at  least  five  coundlon  at  large  elected  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  at  an  annual  meeting  and  holding  office  for  a  term  of  five  yean. 

7.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  three  vice  preadents,  the 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  and  the  office  secretary,  ez-offido,  and  five 
councilors,  two  from  its  memben  and  three  regional  coundlon  designated  by  the  Coundl; 
and  the  memben  shall  serve  until  the  dose  of  the  annual  meeting  following  their  selection. 

AlXlCLB    V 


There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Coundl  shall  determine,  but  such  meeting  of  the  AaMKiatioa  shall  not  be  called  so  as 
to  terminate  the  tenure  of  any  office  filled  under  Article  IV  oftener  than  twice  in  any  calendar 
year,  or  three  times  in  any  two  calraidar  yearsi  or  less  often  than  onoe  in  any  nineffrn  months 
and  twice  in  any  thirty-one  months. 

Akticui  VI 
gscnoNs  or  thb  ameucan  bomb  sooHomcs  assocxahqn 

1.  Sections  may  be  organised  on  the  approval  of  the  CoundL  Each  section  shall  have 
its  officers,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  offioen  and 
committees  as  the  section  shall  from  time  to  time  authorize.  Each  section  shall  have  control 
of  any  funds  that  it  may  raise  independent  of  membership  dues  in  the  Association,  but  these 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Association  treasury  and  drawn  upon  by  the  section.  An 
annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  section,  iriiich  shall  indude  a  statement  of  reoe^its  and  ex- 
penditures, shall  be  made  to  the  Association. 

2.  Sections  shall  be  represented  on  the  Coundl  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion by  their  chairmen. 

3.  The  Council  shall  provide  opportunity  on  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting  for  section 
meetijigs,  shall  print  in  its  publications  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  sections,  and  shall  provide, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Association,  such  appropriations  towards  the  work  of  the  sections,  as 
the  By-laws  may  require,  and  the  funds  may  permit. 

akticlb  vn 

JOUKNAL 

The  Association  shall  issue  a  professional  journal  of  which  the  title,  the  oopyiigjbts,  and 
the  good  wH  shall  be  vested  in  the  AssodatioiL 
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akticlb  vm 


AMBMDMEMTS 


This  oonstitation  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  membeis  present  at  any 
annual  meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  be  given  in  due  fonn  at  the 
preceding  annual  meeting  or  by  mail  to  all  members  one  month  previous  to  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  voted  on. 

BY-LAWS 

Articlb  I 

SLBCnONS 

1.  The  nominating  committee  for  each  annual  meeting  shall  consist  of  a  representative 
from  each  regbn  of  the  Association,  selected  by  the  members  of  that  region  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  two  persons  ^o  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Coundl, 
but  appointed  by  the  CounciL  In  the  event  that  there  are  no  representatives  of  anyone  of  the 
regions  the  (resident  of  the  Association  shall  appoint  a  substitute  from  those  attending  the 
annual  meeting.  This  committee  shall  be  selected  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  have  a  temporary  chairman,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Association,  to  act  until 
the  committee  meets  and  deets  a  chairman  from  its  number. 

Such  committee  shall  present  at  least  one  nomination  for  each  elected  office  pubiidy  to  the 
Association  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  election.  Ballots  shall  be  provided,  with  one 
blank  QMuse  lor  each  office,  and  any  name  written  in  this  qiace  on  a  ballot  cast  shall  be  ooonted 
as  a  vote. 

2.  Elections  shall  be  by  majoiity  of  votes  cast. 

AracLB  n 

DUTIES  ov  omcEjyts 

Sec.  I.  Tlie  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer,  shall  have  the 
duties  usually  pertaining  to  their  offices.  The  president  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council 
and  shall  appoint  committees  as  directed  by  the  Council  or  the  Association. 

Sec.  XL  (1)  The  treasurer  shall  submit  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  eq>enditures,  with 
vouchers,  but  money  shall  be  paid  only  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 

(2)  Tlie  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  current  records  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  on  a|^roval  of  the  executive  committee  carry  out  plans  for  increasing  the  membership, 
and  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Association. 

(3)  The  office  secretary's  duty  shall  be  to  keep  all  records  and  attend  to  the  business 
concerning  them,  to  act  as  guardian  of  the  Association  records,  and  to  assist  the  secretary 
in  any  other  way  designated  by  the  latter. 

Sec  m.  (1)  The  Council  shall  hold  such  meetings  as  the  president  may  call,  shall  meet  one 
day  before  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  continue  in  session  as  necessary  thereafter. 

(2)  It  shall  manage  the  busmess  of  the  Association  and  shall  administer  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association.  It  shall  elect  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Association  and 
shall  appoint  committees.  It  shall  fill  such  vacancies  in  office  as  may  occur  between  annual 
meetings. 

(3)  It  shall  elect  from  its  membership  the  five  members  who,  with  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  secretary,  office  secretary,  and  treasurer  form  the  executive  committee. 

(4)  It  may  fill  for  the  year  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  its  membership. 

(5)  It  shall  transact  business  by  correspondence  between  meetings,  and  the  secretary 
shall  send  minutes  of  all  meetings  to  all  mendbers. 

(6)  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Sec.  IV.  (1)  The  executive  oomicittee  shall  perfonn  sodi  duties  as  shall  be  delegated  to 
it  by  the  CoundL 

(2)  A  meeting  of  this  committee  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president  of  the  As90- 
and  shall  be  called  upon  the  request  of  any  three  membeiB  of  the  committee. 

(3)  Four  members  shall  oonsititute  a  quorum. 

AixiCLB  m 


Sec.  I.  Anyone  may  become  a  member  upon  pa)rment  of  the  neoeasaiy  dues.  Members 
shall  be  of  four  classes: 

(1)  Active— who  shall  pay  dues  of  two  doDan,  shall  receive  all  bulletins,  and  shall 
have  votfaig  privileges; 

(2)  Life— who  have  made  payment  of  fifty  dollars; 

(3)  Patron— who  have  contributed  one  thousand  doUars; 

(4)  Honoraiy— whom  the  Association  has  honored  for  exceptional  service  in  any  lines 
of  woriL  for  which  the  Association  stands. 

Sic  n.  AJfiliaUd  Societies. 

(1)  State  Home  Economics  organiaitions  affiliating  with  the  American  Home  Economics 
Assodadon  shall  include  in  their  constitution  the  following  statements:  "The  object  of  this 
oiganiaation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  as  stated  in 
its  constitution  Article  n.  In  addition,  this  aasodatkm  wishes  to  devote  itself  more  EpcdScaSty 
to  the  problems  of  Home  Economics  as  they  devek^  in  its  local  field."  Such  affiliated  socie- 
ties must  have  within  their  own  membership  at  least  ten  members  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association.  Each  such  association  is  entitled  to  a  representative  on  the  Council, 
chosen  by  the  association,  from  members  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Each  State  Association  shall  send  to  the  National  Association  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  local 
member.  This  will  make  each  member  of  the  State  Association  a  member  of  the  National 
Association.  In  addition  the  State  Association  may  charge  such  an  amount  as  is  considered 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  local  work  of  the  Association. 

This  shall  not  disqualify  State  Associations  already  affiliated  under  the  plan  in  operation 
in  1920-21.  They  shall  be  held  under  plan  of  25  cents  per  person  fee  until  they  can  affiliate 
under  $1  per  person.  No  new  associations  shall  be  affiliated  on  the  plan  of  25  cents  per  person 
to  National  Association  but  those  already  affiliated  shall  be  held  over  until  end  of  fiscal  3rear 
endmg  June  30,  1922. 

(2)  Home  Economics  organizations  other  than  State  Organizations  desiring  to  affiliate 
with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  shall  indude  in  their  Constitution  the 
following  statements:  "The  object  of  this  association  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  as  stated  in  their  Constitution,  Article  11.  In  addition, 
this  association  wishes  to  devote  itself  more  specifically  to  the  problems  of  Home  Economics 
as  they  develop  in  its  local  field." 

(3)  Organizations  other  than  Home  Economics  Associations  desiring  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $5  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association.  They  shall  be  entitied  to  receive  the  proceedings  of 
the  association  meeting  or  other  material  of  the  association  i^hich  shall  be  of  interest.  They 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  representative  upon  the  CouncQ. 

Akticlb  IV 

I.  The  Association  shaU  be  organized  by  regions  compiisiiig  groups  of  states.  The 
states  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  regions:  (1)  Eastern;  (2)  Southern;  (3)  Central; 
(4)  West  Central;  (5)  Pacific;  (6)  Canadian. 
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The  grouping  of  states  within  these  regions  and  any  changes  in  these  groupings  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Council. 

The  states  grouped  within  the  regions  shall  be  as  follows  until  such  time  as  it  will  seem 
advisable  for  purposes  of  more  effective  work  to  alter  the  grouping  of  these  states: 

1.  Eastern:  Six  New  England  states  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware. 

2.  Southern:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Central:  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kentucky. 

4.  West  Central:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

5.  Pacific:    Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

6.  Canadian. 

n.  Each  region  shall  have  an  officer  known  as  "regional  councilor,"  to  be  elected  by  the 
state  presidents  when  three-fourths  of  the  states  in  regions  are  organized.  Before  that  time 
regional  councilors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

The  duties  of  the  regional  councilor  shall  be  to  develop  when  possible  state  organizations 
within  the  above  regions;  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  building  up  and  furthering  the 
work  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  in  the  aforesaid  regions. 

Article  V 

COMUITIEES 

1.  A  finance  committee,  an  editorial  board,  and  other  necessary  standing  conunittees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  and  each  standing  committee  shall  perform  any  work  in  its 
field  t^t  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Council  or  executive  committee.  Each  standing  com- 
mittee shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  from  time  to  time,  as  seems  advisable.  At  each 
annual  meeting  the  Council  shall  review  all  committees,  and  shall  discharge,  reappoint,  or 
change  them. 

2.  The  finance  conmiittee  shall  present  to  the  executive  conmiittee  by  Dec.  1st  of  each 
year,  a  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (calendar)  and  on  approval  of  the  executive  committee 
shall  authorize  the  treasurer  to  make  payment  under  the  budget.  It  shall  receive  duplicates 
of  all  treasurer's  reports  and  be  ready  at  any  time  to  assist  the  treasurer  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Duplicates  of  all  minutes  shall  be  furnished  the  treasurer,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

3.  The  editorial  board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  shall  present  a 
budget  for  the  Journal  to  the  executive  committee  after  approval  by  the  finance  committee, 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  budget  as  approved,  shall  reconunend  appointment  or 
reappointment  of  editor  for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  its  beginning, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  engage  all  other  members  of  the  Journal  staff.  It  shall  report 
annually  to  both  the  executive  committee  and  the  Association. 

Article  VI 

SECTIONS 

1.  As  a  means  of  carrying  out  Article  VI  of  the  constitution,  the  Association  shall  publish 
in  its  journal,  for  the  sections,  such  reports,  including  papers  or  discussions,  of  section  meetings 
as  the  executive  committee  of  such  sections  shall  request;  provided  no  section  shall  be  granted, 
except  by  vote  of  the  editorial  board,  space  in  the  journal  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  its  work  and  the  size  of  its  membership. 
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2.  When  a  section  meeting  is  held  independently  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  the 
treasurer  of  the  section  may  collect,  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Association,  the  annual  dues  and 
contributions  of  members  attending  the  meetings  of  such  section  and  such  collections  shall 
be  reported  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Association  and  transmitted  to  him  within  one  week 
from  the  close  of  such  section  meetings. 

,>  1 3.  Sections  shall  confine  their  voting  membership  to  members  of  the  Association,  but 
executive  committees  of  sections  may  provide  special  assessments  and  registration  fees  as 
requirements  for  enrollment  and  attendance  at  section  meetings.    The  Association  and  sec- 

*        tions  shall  codperate  financially  for  mutual  advantage,  each  so  far  as  possible  assisting  the 

I        other  in  furthering  the  interests  of  both. 

Article  Vn 

AMENDMENTS 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  be  given  in  due  form  at  least  one 
month  in  advance. 

Article  Vni 
Business  shall  be  conducted  according  to  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for 

LABORATORY  FURNITURE- 

It  will  pay  you  to  consult  our  engi- 
neering department.  Its  experience  is 
at  your  service  at  no  cost  to  you  in 
planning,  efficiently  and  economically, 
your  laboratory  requirements. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wiese,  President  of  this 
company  and  Supervisor  of  design 
and  construction,  is  well  qualified) 
through  25  years'  experience  in  the 
field,  to  serve  scientifically  the  needs  of 
the  student  or  of  the  mature  scientist.  No.  7102 

Wiese  Laboratory  Furniture  has  always  stood  for  an  unexcelled  standard  of 
quality,  efficient  service,  and  superior  value. 

Aak  for  oar  new  catalogue.  No.  23 

Wiese  Laboratory  Furniture  Co. 

Engineers  and  Builders 

Standard  or  Built-to-Order  Educational  and  Technical 
Furniture  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  Biology, 
Household  Economics,  and  Manual  Training. 

Factory :  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 
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SALES  OFFICES 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.... Chicago,  Illikois 

1610  Bryan  Street Dallas,  Texas 

806  Observatory  Bldg Des  Moines,  Iowa 

101  Market  Street HAREISBtTHG,  Pa. 

514  Kemper  Bldg Ka.\sas  City,  Missouri 

Loots viLiz,  Kentucky 

1238  Newton  Ave,  N Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Otterbien,  Indiana 

121  Chartres  Street New  Orleans,  La. 

48  Barrow  Street New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

244  Tfdrd  Street Portland,  Osegon 

320  E.  Bridge  Street Stseator,  Illinois 


Do  You  Realize  That 

Success  in  Baking 

Depends  Upon  The  Leavener? 

In  reality,  if  the  baking  powder  is  not  PURE  and  PER- 
FECT in  its  leavening  qualities,  food  will  be  spoiled  in  spite 
of  skill  and  care. 


THE  WHOLESOME  BAKING  POWDER 

Icavt-iis  just  riu'lu.  RUM  FORD  makes  the  douizh  of  a  fine,  even  texture. 
It  br:nL:>  oat  in  the  biscuits,  muffins,  cakes  or  ilumpiin^s  the  natural, 
cleHcious  flavor  of  the   ingredients. 

'  »•  ^  RUMFC^RD  contains  the  phosphate  neces- 

sary to  the  buihiing  of  the   bodily  tissues,   so 
essential  to  children. 
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Many  helpful 
suggestions 
are  contained 
in  Janet  Mc- 
Ken7ie  Hiir? 
famous  book 
"The  Rum- 
ford  Way  of 
Cookery  and 
H  o  u  sehold 
Economy  *' — 
sent  free. 
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Home 


The  rcaier  sipirls  throuoh  the 

rlothc'Ji  in  a  figure  S  movi^riifnt 

four  tim^a  us  often  as  in  the 

ordinary  washtr. 


from  the  summer  vacation! 


Suit  cases  and  trunks  are  opened,  and  out  come  soiled 
little  rompers  ami  smocks,  and  mussed  luhite  skirts  and 
blouses.     All  need  washing. 

But  the  1900  Cataract  Washer  stands  ready  to  receive  these 
clothes  and  make  them  spotless! 

Teachers  who  are  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the  many 
improved  housekeeping  devices  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  1900  Cataract  Washer. 

Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
parts  to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear  and  tear!  The  water 
is  forced  through  the  clothes  by  the  fnovcment  of  the  tub  alone — 
not  by  the  action  of  any  parts.  ^ 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  the  1900  Cataract  Washer  is 
sulhcient  in  itself  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  1900.  By 
means  of  this  the  water  is  forced  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure 
8  motion  four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer; 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted  to  any 
position  saves  labor  and  extra  steps.  And  the  complete  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  1900  Cataract  Washer  is  only  a  few  cents  an 
hour. 


igOO  CATARACT  WASHER 

1900  WASHER  COMPANY.  209  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Company,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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INFORMAL  TESTS  IN  TEACHING  TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

MABEL  BAKBARA  TRILLING  AND  ADAH  HESS 

Tke  UmoersUy  of  Chicago 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  standardized  tests  have  brought 
about  great  improvement  in  many  subjects  of  the  curriculiun.  A 
limited  number  of  such  tests  have  been  constructed  in  home  economics, 
but,  thus  far,  none  of  these  have  been  standardized.  The  subjects 
that  have  clearly  defined  their  aims  or  purposes — arithmetic,  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing,  have  developed  standardized  tests  which  may  be 
used  throughout  the  country.  Home  economics,  in  common  with 
geography,  history,  civics,  and  science,  is  still  vague  in  its  purposes, 
and  really  has  no  well  defined  objectives.  The  grade  in  which  the 
work  is  begun,  the  subject  matter  taught,  the  method  of  teaching,  and 
the  standards  of  attainment  have  varied  with  the  locality,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  instructor,  and  the  purpose  for  teaching.  It  is  easily  seen, 
therefore,  that  to  give  standardized  tests  to  large  groups  of  students, 
in  the  various  school  systems,  requires  a  degree  of  organization  that 
does  not  at  present  exist  in  the  home  economics  field. 

We  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  teachers  of  home  economics  who 
feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  standardize  their  work,  if  by  standardiza- 
tion one  means  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  or  teaching 
material  with  no  regard  for  local  interests.  We  believe,  however, 
that  in  all  commimities  and  in  all  situations  there  are  certain  fundamen- 
tal facts,  certain  important  principles,  certain  abilities  that  should  be 
developed,  certain  bodies  of  knowledge  that  must  be  learned,  which  are 
common  to  all  textile  and  clothing  teaching.  These,  we  feel,  should  be 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  before  attempting  to  formulate  the  daily 
recitation,  the  weekly  or  monthly  test,  or  the  course  of  study. 
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After  we  have  dearly  defined  the  objectives  for  teaching  textiles  and 
clothing,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the 
pupils  have  mastered  this  information.  Since  at  present  we  have  no 
standardized  tests  in  the  home  economics  field,  and  since  some  time 
must  elapse  before  any  of  the  tests  now  being  developed  become  standard- 
ized, we  suggest  a  plan  already  in  use  in  some  of  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  informal  tests.  The  reasons  that  have 
been  given  for  the  use  of  informal  tests  are :  they  may  be  used  for  diagnos- 
ing situations  for  the  individual  pupil  and  school  that  would  not  be 
reached  by  the  standardized  test;  they  can  be  given  during  a  normal 
recitation,  thus  doing  away  with  the  artificial  conditions  created  by 
standardized  tests;  they  secure  more  definite  results  than  the  ordinary 
examination;  they  will  help  to  establish  minimal  essentials  and  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  comparison  in  classes,  schools  in  the  same  town,  and 
in  a  wider  distribution  when  desired ;  they  secure  for  the  teacher  a  body 
of  facts  in  addition  to  her  own  judgment.  To  the  teacher  of  home 
economics,  probably  more  than  to  the  teacher  in  any  other  field,  the 
informal  test  will  be  a  means  of  helping  toward  the  goal  of  objective 
measurement. 

An  informal  test  is  organized  by  the  class-room  teacher;  the  material 
used  for  the  test  is  that  which  she  considers  most  vital  in  her  teaching. 
It  is  a  test  with  a  personal  touch,  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  her 
individual  class  and  situation.  The  fijrst  requisite  for  a  test  is  that  it 
measures  some  definite  ability  or  product.  The  teacher  must  clearly 
define  her  reason  for  giving  the  test,  and  the  outcomes  she  desires. 
She  must  then  select  intelligently  the  material  that  will  measure  these 
outcomes. 

This  paper  gives  an  illustrative  analysis  of  the  objectives  which  should 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in  giving  a  course  in  textiles;  it  also  offers 
several  informal  tests  which  may  be  used  to  determine  whether  the 
objectives  have  been  attained.  The  analysis  of  the  objectives  is,  of 
course,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formulation  of  the  tests. 

Let  us  assmne  that  a  course  in  textiles  is  to  be  given  to  juniors  and 
seniors  in  high  school,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  selection,  bu}dng, 
and  use  of  clothing  for  the  girl  of  high  school  age.  The  specific  abilities 
that  should  be  expected  from  this  course  are:  ability  to  select  and  buy 
clothing  wisely  and  discriminatingly;  ability  to  evaluate  factory-made, 
made- to-order,  and  home-made  garments;  ability  to  give  proper  care  to 
clothing ;  ability  to  appreciate  and  understand  something  of  the  indus- 
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tries  connected  with  clothing  manufacture;  ability  to  pass  intelligent 
judgment  upon  the  need  for  proper  textile  legislation;  ability  to  recog- 
nize defects,  imitations,  and  adulterations  in  fabrics;  ability  to  evaluate 
the  worth  of  bargains,  seasonal  sales,  fire  sales,  removal  sales;  ability 
to  buy  clothing  with  respect  to  its  hygienic  qualities. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  teacher  of  textiles  that  the  above  abilities 
will  be  acquired  through  learning  certain  facts,  exercising  certain  judg- 
ments, having  interests  and  habits  developed.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  determine  for  each  of  the  abilities  the  specific  things  that 
must  be  learned  or  done,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devise  tests  that  will 
measure  accurately  the  accomplishment  of  the  pupil.  For  example, 
the  ability  to  select  and  buy  clothing,  wisely  and  discriminatingly, 
requires:  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  textile  fibers;  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  fibers;  ability  to  identify  standard  materials 
with  regard  to  names,  prices,  widths,  and  use ;  knowledge  of  the  weaves 
generally  used  in  the  construction  of  fabrics,  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  wearing  qualities  and  costs  of  materials;  knowledge  of  a  technical 
vocabulary,  which  will  help  in  reading  and  understanding  books,  and 
articles;  ability  to  perform  the  simple  tests  that  may  be  used  in  the 
household,  in  order  to  determine  quality  and  value  of  materials  to  be 
purchased;  knowledge  of  such  processes  of  manufacture  as  are  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  judging  materials  when  purchasing;  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  economic  factors  involved  in  production  and  consumption; 
knowledge  of  the  possible  wa3rs  in  which  fibers  and  fabrics  may  be 
adulterated. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  this  subject  which  we 
call  textiles,  involves  a  range  of  information,  the  power  to  reason  or 
pass  judgment,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  understand  certain 
social,  industrial,  and  economic  situations.  The  material  selected  for 
the  course  in  textiles  suggested  above,  and  for  our  informal  tests,  has 
been  based  upon  a  study  of  the  articles  on  textiles  in  the  Journal 
during  the  past  three  years;  upon  the  tabulation  of  the  content  of 
thirteen  books,  at  present  used  as  reference  or  text  books  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  and  upon  the  judgments  of  six  teachers  in 
the  field,  four  college  teachers  who  have  either  taught  or  are  at  present 
teaching  textiles,  a  high  school  teacher,  and  a  home  economics  vocational 
supervisor.  This  material  was  selected  with  care,  because  we  believe 
that  before  deciding  upon  basic  material,  to  be  incorporated  in  a  course 
of  study,  it  is  important  that  we  have  the  consensus  of  many  expert 
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juflgmeiits  and  not  merely  the  opinion  of  one  teacher.  Furthermore 
we  desired  to  select  that  material  which  is  common  to  most  textile 
teaching.  Thus  we  speak  a  common  language,  and  it  will  be  quite 
possible  to  formulate  tests  that  are  similar  in  subject  matter  and  con- 
struction, which  will  check  up  results  or  note  progress  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  For  example,  the  informal  test  determining  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  materials,  and  their  adaptability  and  suitability  for 
specific  use  in  clothing  and  house  furnishing,  may  be  given  in  any  com- 
munity, or  at  any  school  level,  when  the  pupil  has  finished  a  study  of 
fabrics.    The  test  is  illustrated  in  exercises  I  and  11. 

Tests  similar  to  these  are  the  Bowman-Trilling  Tests,  described  in 
the  monograph,  ''Home  Economics  in  American  Schoob.^"  They  may 
be  used  as  informal  tests,  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  textile  and  clothing 
teacher  for  formulating  tests  suited  to  her  special  locality  and  needs. 

TEXTILE  TEST  NO.  1 


Wool  Maierials  Suitable  for  Garments  and  Housefumisking 


Name Date. 

School Grade. 


Bebw  is  a  list  of  gannents  and  household  funiishings.  After  each  article  are  sevend 
materials.  Underline  those  materials  which  you  consider  most  suitable  for  making  the 
article.  Work  fast  and  see  how  many  you  can  mark,  but  remember  that  it  is  more  important 
that  you  mark  correctly  than  that  you  mark  a  great  many.  Your  score  depends  on  the 
number  that  you  mark  correctly. 

Examfki  Kimono:  veiling,  challis,  seige,  cashmere.  Begin  when  I  say,  "begin,"  and 
stop  when  I  say,  "stop." 

1.  Suits:  serge,  poiret  twill,  challis,  chinchilla. 

2.  Coats:  bolivia,  chiffon,  felt,  cheviot. 

3.  School  dress:  gabardine,  jersey  cloth,  etamime,  velour. 

4.  Bath  robe:  cashmere,  flannel,  alpaca,  melton. 

5.  Overcoats:  cravenette,  cheviot,  poplin,  panama. 

6.  Skirts:  whipcord,  tricotine,  albatross,  challis. 

7.  Banners:  bunting,  felt,  basket  cloth,  crepon. 

8.  Capes:  tweed,  broadcloth,  eolienne,  crepe. 

9.  Rompers:  poplin,  shepherd's  plaid,  velour,  voile. 
10.  Bloomers:  serge,  mohair,  velveteen,  broadcloth. 

^Home  Economics  in  American  Schools.  Supplementary  Educational  Monograph 
Vol.  II,  No.  6    Chicago:  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1920. 
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TEXTILE  TEST  NO.  1 

EXEKdSE  H 

Cotton  Materials  Suitable  for  Garments  and  Hous^urmshkigs 


Name Date. , 

School Grade , 


Below  is  a  list  of  gannents  and  household  furnishings.  After  each  article  axe  several 
materials.  Underline  those  materials  which  you  consider  most  suitable  for  making  the 
aitide.  Work  fast  and  see  how  many  you  can  mark,  but  remember  that  it  is  more  important 
that  you  mark  correctly  than  that  you  mark  a  great  many.  Your  score  depends  on  the 
number  that  you  mark  correctly. 

Eacamfle:  Dresses:  calico,  net,  gingham,  muslin.    Begin  itben  I  say,  "begin,"  and  stop 

when  I  say,  "stop." 

1.  Curtains:  cretonne,  flannel,  scrim,  ticking. 

2.  Aprons:  calico,  buckram,  bobinet,  lawn. 

3.  Towels:  dimity,  scrim,  huckaback,  turkish  toweling. 

4.  Waists:  voile,  madras,  eider  down,  damask. 

5.  Skirts:  net,  gabardine,  Indian  head,  cheesecloth. 

6.  Graduating  dress:  percale,  oigandie,  flazon,  percaline. 

7.  Night  gowns:  nainsook,  longdoth,  gingham,  voile. 

8.  Infant's  coats:  pique,  velveteen,  seersucker,  dotted  swiss. 

9.  Middies:  duck,  lawn,  galatea,  batiste. 

10.  Kimonos:  crepe,  flannelette,  denim,  khaki. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  presenting,  for  the  work  in  clothing 
construction,  a  detailed  analysis  similar  to  the  one  given  for  textiles. 
We  offer,  however,  a  simple  informal  test,  designed  to  measure  the 
ability  of  a  pupil  in  threading  the  sewing  machine.  By  using  this 
testy  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  ability  of  an  entire  class  in  threading 
a  sewing  machine  without  testing  each  girl  individually  or  providing 
a  machine  for  each  pupil  tested.  The  test  is  easily  and  quickly  graded 
and  may  be  given  at  any  time  during  the  school  year  or  inunediately 
after  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  A 
sample  of  the  test  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 

The  informal  tests  given  in  this  study  are  only  intended  as  suggestions 
relative  to  the  kinds  of  tests  the  textile  and  clothing  teacher  may  organize 
for  use  in  her  classes.  It  is  hoped  that  many  textile  and  clothing  teachers 
will  organize  and  use  informal  tests.  In  order  that,  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  at  a  textile  conference,  comparisons  may  be  made,  we 
are  suggesting  that  directions,  similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  Textile 
Test  No.  1,  be  used  in  conducting  similar  tests. 
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SEWING  MACHINE  TEST 


In  the  pictiiK  ^ven  you,  tbe  wious  parti  of  tlie  nj^ti™-  head  are  niunbered.  Ccm- 
idete  tbe  dincticMM  lUited  below  for  thieuUng  the  Singex  Kwinx  "it*'''^.  by  writing  and 
fdeDtifying  by  number  the  virioui  puis  of  the  machine  neceimy  for  th.*»f<itig  it,  b  the 
order  in  iriiich  the  thrcmd  pueca  to  meet  the  eye  of  tbe  needle. 

DtrteUeiu  for  Iknadimt 

To  thread  the  Singer  tewing  twf  hfai*,  pUce  the  (pool  on  the  qMot  pin  (4)  ovei  tbe  thread 


Diredknu  for  ghing  and  scoring  Uxtile  tat  no.  I 

The  examiner  should  remain  at  the  front  of  the  room  throughout  the  entire 
test.  She  should  set  the  pupils  at  ease  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  by  being 
pleasant  and  by  avoiding  anything  that  would  create  a  tense  situation.  Give 
the  test  naturally  and  quieUy,  and  with  as  little  departure  ircaa  the  normal 
classroom  omditions  as  possible. 

Before  passing  tbe  test,  write  the  example  that  is  foimd  on  the  test  sheet 
on  the  black  board,  and  ocplain  to  tbe  students  just  what  they  will  be  eiqpected 
to  do.  Also  tell  them  to  wait  for  the  sgnal,  "  begin, "  and  to  stt^  immediate^ 
when  the  signal,  "stop,"  is  given. 

To  score  the  test,  give  a  score  of  five  for  each  correct  answer.  The  perfect 
score  will  be  one  hundred,  ^nce  there  are  two  materials  which  are  suitable 
for  each  article  or  garment  included  in  the  test. 

It  will  also  help  in  our  efforts  to  make  comparisons,  if  the  individual 
pupils  during  the  year  will  keep  a  record  of  the  tests  they  have  taken 
and  the  scores  made.    The  greatest  benefit,  however,  of  keeping  the 
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record  will  accrue  to  the  pupil  herself,  because  it  should  contain  sugges* 
tions  that  will  act  as  an  incentive  for  improving  her  work.  We  suggest 
that  the  pupil  use  the  following  plan  in  keeping  her  record. 


Name. 
Age... 
Grade. 


Pupil's  Recoxd  Sheet 

Home  Economics  Tests 

School... 

aty 


State. 


HAMBOrnST 

DATS 

PBUnCTOK 
FASSDCO  SCOIZ 

MYMXttB 

WBAT  SHOULD  I  DO  TO  XMROVB 
KYBOOiUB? 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  to  formulate  definite  objectives  in  teaching 
textiles  and  clothing,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  many  teachers  in  the  field,  we  suggest  that  the  interested 
teacher  make  a  list  of  those  topics  which  she  thinks  should  be  common 
to  all  textile  teaching,  and  which  she  intends  to  use  in  her  informal 
tests,  and  send  them  to  the  writers  of  this  article.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
tabulate  this  material,  and  to  send  the  results  to  those  who  desire  them. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  HEALTH 

VELMA  PHn.T.TPS 
StaU  Normal  Sckod,  DiOon,  Moniana 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  in  a  Normal  College.  Teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  are  urged  and  e]q>ected  to  put  emphasis  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  health;  therefore  the  nonnal  schools  have  an  especial  task,  namely,  to 
raise  the  personal  health  standards  and  practices  of  our  future  teachers,  not 
only  for  their  personal  happiness  but  to  inspire  their  pupils  in  the  cultivation 
of  proper  health  habits.  If  health  is  to  be  taught  properly  the  teacher 
should  furnish  an  object  lesson  in  health. 

PROCEDUSE 

The  dass  was  composed  of  20  students,  all  of  whom  were  planning  to  be 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  were  taking  the  regular  two  year 
diploma  course.    On  the  first  day  the  purpose  of  the  class  was  explained  as 
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follows:  (1)  that  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  nutritional  needs  cf 
the  body,  wise  choice  of  food,  food  values,  and  the  eflFects  of  cooking;  (2) 
that  all  students  were  to  become  part  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  eflFect 
of  putting  into  practice  this  knowledge  (twenty  health  habits  were  recorded 
and  of  this  number  seven  were  to  be  reported  upon  daily);  (3)  that  a  record 
was  to  be  kept  of  the  sicknesses  and  minor  ailments,  such  as  headache,  cold, 
insomnia,  stomach  disorders;  also  reports  of  their  general  vitality,  abundant 
energy,  and  freedom  from  that  feeling  of  being  "tired  and  worn  out.'' 

All  students  were  examined  by  the  school  nurse  and  physician,  as  follows: 
weight,  height,  pulse,  respiration,  previous  illness,  throat,  mouth,  nose,  eyes, 
heart,  and  blood.  The  ph3rsician  found  the  class  free  from  serious  defects. 
All  eye  trouble  was  receiving  attention;  the  hemoglobin  count  fell  below  100  in 
only  two  cases;  there  was  one  bad  case  of  tonsils,  which  was  not  attended  to 
until  after  the  experiment  closed;  none  of  the  class  was  seriously  over  or  under 
weight.  The  health  of  the  class  was  so  much  above  the  average  that  the  only 
tangible  results  which  could  be  e]q>ected  for  the  three  months,  would  be  in 
the  fdlowing  points:  (1)  freedom  from  colds,  headaches,  and  minor  ailments; 
(2)  increased  state  of  vigor  and  vitality. 

The  health  habits  recommended  furnished  the  outline  for  the  course.^  Some 
of  these  seem  childish  for  coU^^  women  but  were  included  because  the  students 
were  to  use  the  material  in  teaching  in  the  grades.    The  habits  were: 

1.  Sleep  eight  houn  every  day  with  windows  open. 

2.  Stay  out  of  doon  three  houn  every  day,  one  hoar  in  brisk  eieitite. 

3.  Take  "setting  up"  ezerdses  every  morning  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

4.  Stand  and  sit  erect. 

5.  Take  at  least  two  full  baths  every  week. 

6.  Brush  teeth  properly  for  five  minutes  every  day. 

7.  Wash  hands  before  every  meaL 

8.  Keep  finger  nails  clean. 

9.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  keeping  fingers,  pencils,  etc.  out  of  mouth. 

10.  Have  a  bowel  movement  every  morning. 

11.  Avoid  undue  exposure  in  cold  weather  because  of  foolishly  thin  dothing. 

12.  Avoid  unnecessary  worry  and  imaginary  sickness. 

13.  Drink  or  eat  in  some  form  a  pint  of  milk  a  day. 

14.  Drink  six  cups  of  water  a  day. 

15.  Eat  regularly  three  times  a  day. 

16.  Eat  sweet  foods  only  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 

17.  Eat  some  fruit  every  day,  preferably  fresh  fruit 

18.  Eat  two  vegetables  every  day,  if  possible  one  leafy  vegetable. 

19.  Drink  tea  or  coffee  only  once  a  day,  if  at  all. 

20.  Learn  to  like  all  palatable  foods,  "Eat  for  nourishment,  not  amusement." 

The  following  were  considered  by  the  group  the  most  important  for  daily  reports:  Hoars 
of  sleep,  hours  out  of  doors,  number  of  vegetables  eaten  (excepting  potatoes),  fresh  fruit 
eaten,  sweets  eaten  between  meals,  calories  eaten  per  day,  bowel  movement  (indicate  if 
cathartic  is  taken). 


^  Lesson  plans  are  on  file  in  the  Jousnal  Office. 
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Laboratoiy  work  consisted  in  applying  the  principles  of  cooking  to  those 
foods  which  are  of  nutritional  value  but  frequently  unpopular,  namely,  cereals 
in  different  forms,  winter  vegetables,  milk  soups,  desserts  made  with  milk, 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  economy  in  the  use 
of  food,  and  the  relationship  between  the  family  budget  and  the  food  budget 

lUBSULTS 

Results  from  such  an  e3q>eriment  cannot  be  so  specific  as  one  would  desire, 
and  perhaps  can  be  justly  criticised,  in  that  they  may  be  influenced  by 
personal  opinion,  prejudice,  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
"make  a  good  grade."  These  points  were  taken  into  consideration,  and 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  causes  for  error  by  developing  in  the  class  an 
experimental  state  of  mind.  The  last  day  the  class  was  assured  that  all 
grades  were  complete,  and  were  asked  to  answer  the  following:  1.  Has  the 
the  experiment  changed  your  mode  of  living  in  any  way?  2.  Can  you  see 
any  improvements  in  your  health?  3.  Have  you  learned  to  like  any  food 
material? 

Eleven  stated  that  they  had  been  eating  more  fruit 

Ten  spent  more  time  out  of  doors.  The  average  for  the  class  was  1.66 
hours  per  day;  for  the  ten,  1.93  hours  per  day;  for  the  others,  1.34  hours  per 
day. 

Seven  had  more  sleep.  The  average  for  the  dass  was  7.96  hours  per  day; 
for  the  seven,  7.98  hours  per  day;  for  the  others,  7.96  hours  per  day. 

Eight  had  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  sweets  less  often  between  meals. 

Ten  drank  more  milk.  Eleven  drank  less  tea  and  coffee.  Eight  of  those 
who  drank  more  milk  drank  less  tea  and  coffee. 

Six  ate  more  cereal,  especially  oatmeal.    One  ate  less  meat 

Different  members  of  the  dass  had  learned  to  like  cereals,  cabbage, 
carrots,  leafy  vegetables,  milk,  onions,  parsnips,  prunes,  spinach,  squash, 
turnips,  tomato  soup. 

Three  noted  an  improved  condition  of  the  skin;  eight  were  freer  from 
headache,  three  were  freer  from  constipation;  two  were  freer  from  indigestion; 
nine  had  more  vitality;  one  was  freer  from  colds.  As  a  rule,  those  to  whom 
the  "health  habits"  meant  changes  in  their  mode  of  living  noted  improved 
health. 

CONCLUSION 

It  was  more  evident  than  in  the  average  dass  beginning  food  study  that 
the  importance  of  the  prindples  of  right  living  and  correct  diet  were  impressed 
upon  their  minds.  One  student,  considered  by  the  faculty  as  bdow  the 
average  in  mental  ability,  successfully  put  her  knowledge  of  health  habits 
into  application  in  her  third  grade  teaching. 
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Four  students,  during  health  week,  planned  and  supervised  the  serving 
of  hot  school  lunches  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  proper  breakfasts  and 
dinners  by  planning,  and  putting  into  the  handsof  each  duld,  typical  break- 
fast and  dinner  menus  for  the  week.  One  student,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  school  p^>er,  published  to  offer  suggestion  to  teachers  of  the 
state  on  improved  educaticnal  methods,  wrote  up  the  eq>eriment  advising 
its  adoption. 

For  ''Health  Week"  the  members  of  the  dasB  were  asked  to  write  suitable 
one-act  pla3rs  to  teach  health  habits  and  to  interest  people  in  living  them. 
These  plays  showed  that  they  had  become  quite  observing  of  dietetic  sins 
and  their  results. 

Health  classes,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  princi- 
ples of  cookery  and  of  nutriticm,  need  not  detract  from  this  knowledge  but 
should  serve  to  make  it  more  vital. 


NEW  YORK  NUTRITION  COUNCIL 

Report  of  Coioottee  on  Training  Standards* 

The  Committee  on  Training  Standards  for  Nutrition  Workers  realized  that 
training  was  essential  not  only  for  the  success  of  the  nutrition  worker  but  for 
the  success  of  the  work  itself.  Knowing  that  the  number  of  competent  nutri- 
tion workers  is  small  and  that  the  demand  is  a  growing  one,  the  committee 
aimed  to  be  practical  by  erecting  standards  that  are  within  reach;  moreover, 
in  formulating  standards  that  were  too  high  the  committee  felt  it  would  not 
only  limit  the  possible  number  of  workers  but  would  put  boundaries  on  nutri- 
tion work  itself  as  it  would  confine  the  work  to  those  communities  that  could 
afford  to  pay  the  high  salary  of  an  expert.  The  committee  tried  to  make  its 
recommendations  general,  yet  definite  enough  to  be  helpful.  In  specifying 
the  ground  to  be  covered  during  the  couse  of  study  the  committee  aimed  to 
think  in  teims  of  "subjects"  rather  than  of  ''courses. "  No  attempt  is  made 
to  state  the  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  the  coiu-se.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  previous  training  of  the  applicant.  The  personnel  of  the  students 
taking  the  course  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

A.  Students  who  elect  these  subjects  during  a  regular  four-year  college 
course. 

B.  Nurses,  instructors  in  physical  education,  social  workers,  domestic 
science  teachers,  and  other  teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  their  previous 
training  in  order  to  become  nutrition  workers. 

^  Prepared  for  the  first  azmuAl  meeting  of  the  New  York  Nutrition  Couadl,  May  20, 1921. 
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TRAINING  FOR  PIELD  WORKERS  IN  NUTRITION 

Definition,  A  field  worker  in  nutrition  is  one  who  works  with  the  ph3rsician 
on  the  nutrition  of  children  either  in  nutrition  classes,  or  the  homes,  or  both. 

PrerequisUe  to  training.  The  prospective  nutrition  worker  should  be  a 
high  school  graduate. 

Training.    Subjects  taken  during  training  should  be  on  a  collegiate  basis. 

Course  of  Study 

katm*  pwutd 
Food  and  nutrition  (general  chemistry  a  prerequisite) :  Chemistry  of 

nutrition,  chemistry  of  food,  dietetics,  food  economics,  cookery. .  690  46 

Physiology  (including  bacteriology)  and  hygiene 240  16 

Psychology  and  methods  of  pedagogy  (including  child  study). . .  120  8 

Sociology  and  economics 240  16 

Case  study  (study  of  family  problems) 120  8 

Record  keeping 45  3 

Symptomatology  (to  be  given  by  a  physician) 50  2 

Public  q)eaking IS  1 

Total 1500  100 

*An  hour  is  a  period  of  50  to  60  minutes. 

TRAINING  IN  FIELD  WORK 

Intensive  course  of  three  months  under  supervision. 
Age  limit.    The  nutrition  worker  should  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old 
before  beginning  work. 

TRAINING  FOR  SXTPERVISORS  OF  NUTRITION 

There  are  organizations  large  enough  to  employ  several  nutrition  workers. 
In  order  that  a  program  may  be  worked  out  that  will  be  coherent,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  a  nutrition  supervisor  be  appointed  by  these  organizations.  The 
committee  recommends  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  position  the  applicant 
should  not  only  complete  the  subjects  outlined  above  but  should  have  a  year's 
experience  in  field  work.  She  should  also  have  attended  a  nutrition  seminar 
in  order  that  she  may  become  acquainted  with  recent  research  work  in  nutri- 
tion and  prepare  herself  to  foUow  developments  in  this  subject  in  the  future. 
For  the  person  about  to  become  a  supervisor  of  nutrition  in  the  schpols,  a 
course  in  school  administration  is  recommended.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  supervisor  of  nutrition  be  a  coUege  graduate. 

The  following  persons  were  asked  to  form  the  committee  on  training  stand- 
ards for  nutrition  workers:  Mary  G.  McCormick,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Chairman;  Dr.  Hugh  Chaplin,  Bellevue  Hospital;  Lucy  H.  Gillett, 
A.  I.  C.  P.;  Annie  V.  Goodrich,  Henry  Street  Settlement;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society;  Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers  CoUege;  Mrs.  Amy  D. 
Storer,  Atlantic  Division,  American  Red  Cross;  Dr.  Ira  S.  Vfile,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital;  Dr.  Jessie  F.  Williams,  Teachers  College. 
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STUDIES  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  STORAGE  UPON  THE  KEEPING 

QUALITY  OF  CERTAIN  VEGETABLES  CANNED  BY  THE 

ONE  PERIOD  COLD  PACK  METHOD^ 

AUCE  BIESTElt,  Mn.PKED  WEIGIEY,  AND  WINIFRED  CASE  XNAFP 
Dirision  €f  Home  Economics,  Unmrsity  of  Minnesota 


An  examination  of  the  process  periods  advocated  for  several  states  lying 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  same  latitude  as  Minnesota  suggests  that  some 
factor  other  than  those  commonly  recognized  may  possibly  account  for  the 
varied  recommendations  (see  table  1). 


Showing  tko  proems  periods  adooeaUd  in 

TABLE  1 

bntteUns  pMiskedfor  use  in  seeen 

noriksmsiaus 

»» 

OlCgM 

(1) 

North 
Dakoto 

(2) 

Sooth 
DakoU 

(D 

WiWQO- 

•ia 
(4) 

New 

Yoifc 

(5) 

VolBMBt 

(0 

Haine 

0) 

U.S. 

Dq»t. 

Beet  greens 

90 
90 
90 
120 
180 
22 
(SO 

150 
<SO-90 
6d-90 
90-120 

180 
22-25 

120 
90 
90 

120 

180 
22 

120 

180 

90 

90 

120 

180 

50 

180* 
90 
90 

180* 

180* 
22 

120* 

120 
90-120 

90 

90-150 

180-240 

20-30 

90 

90 
90 
90 
120 
180 
22 
(SO 

120 

Beets 

90 

Carrots. 

90 

120 

Com. 

180 

Tomatoes 

22 

PampkJn 

120 

*  The  intermittent  sterilization  process  is  recommended. 

In  some  of  the  process  periods  listed  in  table  1,  the  times  allowed  are 
probably  so  short  that  complete  sterilization  is  not  effected.  Castle  (9) 
questions  the  completeness  of  sterilization  for  vegetables  packed  in  glass 
jars  and  heated  in  a  water  bath  one  hour  on  each  of  three  successive  days. 
Incomplete  sterilization  may  not  always  result  in  a  product  which  is  sub- 
sequently considered  inedible.  Bushnell  (10)  found  that  some  of  his  ex- 
perimental packs  which  apparently  kept  well  contained  bacteria  or  spores, 
especially  if  add  were  present  or  if  the  container  were  sealed  to  exclude  air. 
Out  of  three  hundred  seventy  samples  of  canned  vegetables  purchased  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  Weinzirl  (11)  found  that  seventy-six  or 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  marketable  cans  contained  viable  bacteria.  Certain 
cans  which  contained  bacteria  were  incubated  at  temperatures  varying  from 
28**  to  37**C.  for  periods  varying  from  one  week  to  one  month  without  resulting 
in  spoilage.  Weinzirl  attributes  the  keeping  quality  to  the  absence  of  oxygen 
in  the  cans,  thereby  emphasizing   the  importance  of  a   vacuum  in  cans. 

1  Data  taken  from  thesis  submitted  by  Winifred  Case  Knapp  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
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Gieyney  (12),  who  examined  cme-hundred  forty-five  merchantable  cans  of 
vpgetableSy  reports  the  presence  of  viable  organisms  in  6.2  per  cent  of  the 


The  available  data  on  the  effect  of  storage  temperature  upon  the  keeping 
quality  of  canned  vegetables  suggest  the  need  for  additional  experiments. 
Bitting  and  Bitting  (13)  emphasize  the  importance  of  cooling  cans  quickly 
before  stacking,  and  advocate  the  selection  of  cans  from  the  interior  of  the 
stack  as  well  as  from  the  exterior,  in  picking  representative  cans  for  examina- 
tion. The  interior  of  a  large  stack  of  cans  is  reported  as  remaining  warm  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  Genung  (14)  found  that  storage  at  room  temperature 
resulted  in  less  spoilage  than  storage  in  a  bacteriological  incubator,  and 
advocates  immediate  storage  in  a  cool  place. 

It  is  evident  from  these  citations  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  an  inedible  product.  It  is  probable  that  bacteria  or 
q)ores  which  are  capable  of  rendering  a  canned  product  inedible  find  a  cool 
place  of  storage  less  favorable  for  their  development  than  a  warm  place: 
The  present  investigation  has  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  different  conditions  of  storage  upon  the  keeping  quality 
of  certain  v^etables  canned  by  the  one  period  cold  pack  method.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  caimed  products. 
It  is  probable  that  some  bacteria  in  canned  goods  are  quite  as  harmless  as 
many  of  those  which  are  taken  with  uncooked  food  products,  whereas  others- 
may  be  highly  objectionable  because  of  the  deleterious  effect  which  they 
exert  upon  the  quality  of  the  canned  product  or  because  of  the  ill  effects 
which  are  experienced  by  the  consumer.  The  conditions,  under  which  vege- 
tables should  be  caimed  in  order  to  destroy  all  micro5rganisms  which  would 
render  the  canned  product  inedible  or  harmful  to  the  consiuner,  constitute 
a  field  in  which  additional  bacteriological  studies  are  needed. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The  following  vegetables  commonly  canned  in  Minnesota  were  selected  for  this  investi- 
gation: beet  greens,  beets,  green  string  beans,  wax  beans,  carrots,  com,  tomatoes,  and 
pumpkin.  This  group  offers  variety  in  chemical  composition,  in  physical  properties  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  plant  commonly  used  for  food.  The  experiments  reported  in  this  paper 
were  performed  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  1000  feet.  In  order  to  work  as  speedfly  as 
possible,  all  equipment  and  specially  prepared  data  sheets  were  assembled  before  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  vegetables  was  begun.  Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  vegetables  of  good 
texture  gathered  on  the  day  of  canning,  to  have  them  free  from  apparent  disease  or  decay, 
and  to  hold  them  in  good  condition  until  used.  The  vegetables  were  thoroughly  washed  in 
tap  water  and  suitably  prepared  for  blanching. 

The  vegetables  were  blanched  by  steaming  except  in  the  case  of  tomatoes  which  were 
scalded  to  loosen  the  skins.  Inasmuch  as  steaming  results  in  the  loss  of  lesser  quantities  of 
mineral  salts  than  boiling  (15),  a  tin  household  steamer  5}  inches  high  and  11  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a  tightly  fitted  flanged  cover  was  placed  on  a  three  quart  basin,  so  fitted 
to  the  steamer  that  little  or  no  steam  was  lost  from  the  boiling  water.    The  period  of  blanch- 
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ing  was  detennined  by  noting  the  hour  at  idikh  the  cover  of  the  steamer  was  in  place  and 
that  at  which  the  steamer  was  removed.  In  selerting  the  blanching  period,  a  time  of  such 
a  length  was  selected  that  further  shrinkage  of  the  vegetable  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
One  or  two  minutes  were  allowed  for  tomatoes,  5  minutes  for  pumpkin,  7  minutes  for  string 
beans  and  com,  10  minutes  for  carrots,  15  minutes  for  beet  greens,  and  25  minutes  for  beets. 

The  bUnched  vegetables  were  cold-dipped  for  one  minute,  allowing  nine  quarts  of  tap 
water  to  one  steamer  of  vegetables.  The  temperature  of  the  water  varied  from  11* to  SCTC. 
The  beet  greens  were  drained  for  five  minutes  in  a  colander.  The  mass  of  greens  was  loos- 
ened and  turned  with  a  fork  for  one  minute  of  the  draining  period.  String  beans,  com,  and 
pumpkin  were  drained  for  a  minimum  period  of  tvt  minutes.  No  constant  amount  of  time 
was  aUowed  for  beets,  carrots,  and  tomatoes. 

The  vegetables  were  not  graded  before  packing.  Beet  greens  and  tomatoes  were  packed 
whole.  Beets  under  2|  inches  in  diameter  were  packed  without  cutting,  and  the  larger 
beeti  were  cut  horisontally  into  three  or  four  pieces.  The  string  beans  were  cut  into  lengths 
varybg  from  I  to  1|  inches.  For  blanching,  carrots  under  one  inch  in  diameter  were  left 
whole;  those  over  1  inch  and  under  1|  inches  in  diameter  were  cut  into  two  lengthwise  pieces; 
and  the  larger  ones  were  quartered  lengthwise.  After  the  cold  dip  the  carrots  were  cut  hori- 
aontaUy  into  pieces  i  to  |  inch  in  length.  The  com  kernels  were  cut  from  the  cob  at  appran- 
mately  one-half  their  depth  and  the  pulp  remaining  was  scraped  from  the  cob.  The  pumpkin 
was  cut  Into  {ueces  approximately  {  inch  by  1}  inches  by  1}  Inches  in  size.  The  containers 
used  were  glass  pint  jars  fitted  with  porcelain  lined  metal  covets  and  a  good  grade  of  rabber. 

In  general,  Uie  vegetables  were  packed  to  secure  maiimum  economy  of  jar  space,  pro- 
vided that  the  vegetable  could  be  removed  with  the  retention  of  the  sh^>e  of  the  pieces,  if 
desired.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  packs  of  each  vegetable  of  ccnnparabk  density. 
When  the  densities  of  the  packs  were  computed  In  terms  of  the  grams  of  cold  dipped  vege- 
tables per  cubic  centimeter  of  jar  capacity,  the  figures  for  the  several  series  of  each  vegetable 
varied  within  rather  narrow  limits.  The  average  densities  for  the  vegetables  were  as  fol- 
k>ws^—  26  jars  of  beet  greens,  0.933;  27  jars  of  beets,  0.764;  9  jars  of  wax  beans,  0.739;  26 
jars  of  green  string  beans,  0.788;  18  jars  of  carrots,  0.796;  9  jars  of  sweet  com,  0.945;  30  jars 
of  tomatoes,  1.025;  and  27  jars  of  pumpkin,  1.017.  Subsequent  comparisons  between  the 
keeping  quality  of  individual  vegetables  and  the  densities  of  the  packs  showed  no  constant 
relationship  between  these  factors  within  the  limits  of  the  densities  represented  in  these 
experiments.  In  somewhat  wider  ranges  of  densities,  Denton  (16),  working  with  carrots, 
and  Castle  (9),  experimenting  with  spinach  and  carrots,  found  that  greatly  increasing  the 
density  of  the  pack  decreased  the  rate  at  which  heat  penetrated  to  the  center  of  the  jar. 

In  all  cases,  wbszt  water  was  used  as  such  or  as  an  Ingredient  of  brine  for  completing  the 
pack,  tap  water  was  boOed  vigorously  for  five  minutes,  allowed  to  settle,  and  decanted.  A 
good  grade  of  commercial  salt  was  used.  No  liquid  was  added  In  packing  the  tomatoes  or 
pumpkin.  In  some  packs  of  the  former,  liquid  was  discarded  with  both  vegetables,  the 
pu^  was  heaped  above  the  top  of  the  jar,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  was  added  to  each  jar  and  the 
cover  was  pressed  down  before  adjusting  for  processing.  Water  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
per  pint  were  added  to  conq>lete  the  pack  of  beet  greens.  It  was  found  convenient  to  place 
a  portion  of  the  two  per  cent  brine  in  the  jar  before  introducing  string  beans  or  com  into 
their  req>ective  jars.    Two  per  cent  brine  was  also  used  for  carrots  and  beets. 

Of  the  methods  of  processing  in  common  use,  the  water  bath  was  chosen  because  the 
outfit  for  this  method  can  be  devised  from  ordinary  household  equipment,  and  consequently 
this  method  is  very  commonly  used.  The  processing  outfit  consisted  of  an  aluminum  kettle, 
10}  inches  high;and  9  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  closely  fitted  set-in  cover.  A  wire  rack 
raised  the  jars  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  With  sufficient  water  to  aUow  a 
depth  of  one  inch  above  the  covers  of  four  pint  jars  standing  on  the  rack,  the  volume  of  the 
water  bath  was  5)  quarts.  The  median  temperature  of  the  bath  was  75*C.  when  the  first 
jar  was  immersed,  a  temperature  low  enou|^  to  avoid  breakage  and  high  enough  to  retard 
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tbe  action  or  devdopment  of  certain  undesirable  microdrganisms.  The  bath  was  held  over 
a  very  low  flame  until  all  four  jars  of  the  series  were  immersed  immediately  after  the  packing 
of  each.  The  median  temperature  of  the  bath  when  Can  IV  was  immersed  was  SCTC.  The 
bath  was  slowly  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  previous  trials  having  indicated  a  relatively 
small  loss  of  liquid  with  such  a  procedure.  The  covers  of  the  jars  were  screwed  lightly  against 
the  rubber.    In  a  few  cases  five  jars  were  processed  instead  of  four  jars. 

The  process  periods  chosen  were  for  the  most  part  representative  of  those  advocated  in 
bulletins  for  the  northern  states.  In  order  to  test  the  rate  at  which  interior  temperatures 
changed,  a  record  of  the  hours  at  which  80^C.  and  98^C.  were  reached  was  kept  for  Can  IV 
of  each  series,  using  the  method  described  by  Denton  (16).  The  process  periods  cited  in 
this  report  represent  the  number  of  minutes  elapsing  from  the  hour  that  the  water  bath  was 
vigorously  boiling  after  the  packed  jars  were  immersed  to  the  hour  that  the  jars  were  removed 
one  at  a  time,  for  sealing.  After  testing  the  seals,  the  jars  were  allowed  to  stand,  right  side 
up,  in  a  laboratory  until  cool. 

Tlie  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  canned  vegetables  are  subjected  in  the  home  are 
those  obtaining  in  a  vegetable  cellar  and  in  a  kitchen.  In  these  experiments  the  only  storage 
place  available,  which  compared  in  temperature  with  a  good  vegetable  cellar,  was  a  large 
cement  walled  root  cellar  built  partially  into  a  hUlside.  No  control  of  temperature  was 
possible  in  this  cellar,  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  noted  with  a  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometer  were  (f  and  23°C.  Conditions  of  temperature  comparable  to  a  heated  stun* 
mer  kitchen  were  provided  in  a  bacteriological  incubator,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged 
from  28^  to  32^C.  with  the  exception  of  the  temperature  for  one  tomato  series  and  for  the 
pumpkin  experments  where  the  limits  were  25^  and  30**C. 

Triplicate  series  of  each  process  period  tested  on  each  vegetable  were  run,  each  series  for 
a  given  process  period  being  stored  under  a  different  condition.  One  series  was  kept  for  at 
least  four  months  in  the  root  cellar,  a  period  arbitrarily  chosen  as  representative  of  storage 
for  a  season  in  a  home  cellar.  A  second  series  was  placed  in  a  bacteriological  incubator  for 
ten  days.  The  third  series  was  stored  in  the  root  cellar  for  a  period  of  ten  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  correlation  between  the  keeping  quality  of  vegetables  stored  for  a 
ten  day  period  in  a  bacteriological  incubator  and  a  cellar.  The  canned  products  were  placed 
in  storage  on  the  day  upon  which  they  were  canned,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incubator 
series  which  were  kept  in  the  laboratory  over  night,  because  the  incubator  was  di&ult  of 
access  at  night. 

Members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the  Divisbn  of  Home  Economics  judged  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  camied  products.  All  jars  which  were  considered  inedible  by  the  majority  of 
the  judges  are  recorded  as  "inedible"  in  Table  2,  although  in  several  cases  the  degree  of 
spoilage  was  so  slight  that  the  judges  disagreed. 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  2,  in  which  ''thermometer  jars"  have  been  omitted, 
shows  very  clearly  that  storage  in  the  incubator  for  10  days  resulted  in  far  greater  spoilage — 
33  jars  out  of  62  jars — ^than  storage  in  the  root  cellar  for  4  months — ^5  inedible  jars  out  of 
60  jars — or  storage  for  10  days  in  the  cellaiv-4  inedible  jars  in  a  total  of  53  jars.  Data  given 
on  the  records  of  the  judges  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  for 
these  series.  Fourteen  of  the  29  edible  jars  stored  for  ten  days  in  the  incubator  graded 
below  "good"  in  flavor;  five  of  the  49  edible  jars  stored  in  the  root  cellar  for  ten  da3rs  graded 
bek>w  "good,"  and  five  of  the  55  edible  jars  stored  for  four  months  graded  below  "good." 

For  beet  greens,  there  was  great  similarity  in  all  of  the  factors  for  which  a  record  was 
kept,  save  those  of  storage  temperature  and  keeping  quality,  the  60  minute  process  period 
showing  total  spoilage  for  the  incubator  series.  A  60  minute  process  period  for  beets  proved 
unreliable  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  storage.  A  90  minute  process  period  was  satis- 
factory only  for  the  products  stored  in  the  root  cellar.  Even  the  beets  processed  for  120 
minutes  and  stored  in  the  incubator,  while  judged  edible,  showed  a  very  low  grade  for  every 
jar  when  compared  with  the  other  edible  jars  of  the  series. 
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Some  of  the  spoilage  for  green  string  beans  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniformly  good  quality  of  raw  material.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  two  of  the  nine  jars,  stored  for  four  months,  and  one  of  the  eight  jars,  stored 
for  ten  days  in  the  cellar,  spoUed,  while  ten  of  the  twelve  incubator-stored  jars  of  beans  were 
judged  inedible.  One-fourth  of  the  jars  of  carrots  stored  in  the  cellar  spoiled,  whereas  two- 
thirds  of  those  placed  in  the  incubator  were  inedible. 

Sweet  com  is  the  only  vegetable  reported  in  these  experiments  in  which  the  incubator- 
stored  products  graded  uniformly  as  high  as  the  cellar-stored  products.  That  aU  of  the 
micro5rganisms  found  in  vegetables  may  not  be  destroyed  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  in 
several  cases  in  which  tomatoes  kept  well,  the  interior  temperature  of  the  jar  at  no  time 
exceeded  80"C.  Both  tomatoes  and  pumpkin  showed  a  high  proportion  of  inedible  jars  for 
the  incubator-stored  products,  with  no  spoilage  for  the  ceUar  stored  jars. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

Inasmuch  as  vegetables  from  the  same  source  were  used  and  subjected 
to  comparable  treatment  for  the  series  compared,  the  time  or  temperature 
of  storage  is  the  principal  variable.  Examination  of  the  experimental  data 
shows  no  constant  relationship  between  the  length  of  time  that  the  vege- 
table was  held  above  a  temperature  of  80^  or  98^  C  and  spoilage.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  judging  data  showed  certain  observations  common 
to  many  of  the  thermometer  jars.  The  amount  of  liquid  in  the  thermometer 
jar  at  the  end  of  the  process  periods  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  series 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  jars  in  the  same  series,  and  in  many  cases  the 
difference  was  marked.  Thompson  (17)  found  that  the  rate  at  which  heat 
penetrated  a  jar  of  canned  vegetables  was  favorably  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  free  liquid.  It  is  possible  that  the  temperature  noted  in  the  thermometer 
jar  was  higher  than  that  in  the  other  jars  in  some  of  the  series. 

It  is  evident  that  the  merits  of  a  given  procedure  in  canning  cannot  be 
considered  apart  from  the  temperature  to  which  the  stored  product  is  to  be 
subjected.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  test  out  a  canning  procedure  within  a 
relatively  short  period,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  keeping  quality  of  vege- 
tables stored  for  a  ten-day  period  in  a  cool  cellar  closely  parallels  that  of 
vegetables  stored  for  a  TniniTninn  of  four  months  in  a  cellar.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  offer  one  possible  explanation  for  the  failure  of  some 
workers  to  verify  conclusions  stated  by  other  investigators.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  process  period  which  proves  successful  when  the  product  is 
stored  in  a  Minnesota  cellar  might  not  be  satisfactory  if  a  canned  vegetable 
with  a  similar  history  were  stored  in  a  cellar  in  the  south.  Again  it  can  be 
seen  that  a  product  which  would  keep  satisfactorily  in  a  cool  place  of  storage 
might  spoil  if  the  only  place  of  storage  were  a  hot  foods  laboratory  or  an 
apartment  kitchen.  Furthermore,  the  large  amount  of  spoilage  occurring 
in  the  incubator-stored  vegetables  suggests  the  desirability  of  storing  canned 
products  in  a  cool  place  immediately. 

SUMMARY 

The  more  important  findings  in  the  experiments  on  the  canning  of  beet 
greens,  beets,  string  beans,  carrots,  com,  tomatoes,  and  pumpkin  may  be 
set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  The  increased  time  required  for  processing  certain  vegetables  when 
stored  in  an  incubator,  together  with  the  greater  amount  of  spoilage  which 
occurred  in  the  incubator-stored  vegetables,  indicates  that  the  length  of  the 
process  period  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  storage  conditions.  More- 
over, a  process  period  that  is  successful  in  one  section  of  the  country  may 
prove  unsatisfactory  when  used  in  a  warmer  climate. 
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2.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  incubator^tored  vegetables  spoiled, 
whereas  about  one-twelfth  of  the  vegetables  stored  in  the  cellar  were  inedible. 

3.  When  the  grade  for  flavor  as  well  as  the  spoilage  <A  canned  vegetables 
is  considered,  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  incubator-storage  upon  the  keeping 
quality  is  further  emphasized. 

4.  The  amount  of  spoilage  occurring  in  a  ten-day  period  in  a  lot  of  canned 
vc^tables  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  cf  the  amount  cS  spoilage 
which  will  occur  in  a  period  of  four  or  more  months  of  cellar  storage. 

5.  The  relatively  large  amount  of  spoilage  observed  in  the  incubator 
storage  indicates  the  desirability  of  storing  vegetables  in  a  cool  place 
immediately  after  canning. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PROBLEM  IN  DIETETICS 

MARTHA  KOEHNE 

UfHversUy  of  Washington,  Seattle 

A  university  course  in  dietetics  should  be  two-fold  in  nature.  First, 
it  should  connect  up  with  preliminary  courses  in  food  preparation,  physiology, 
and  chemistry,  both  organic  and  physiological,  in  a  scientific  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  and  of  all  the  recent  developments 
in  this  science;  and  it  should  afford  opportunity  for  training  in  proper  valua- 
tion of  published  articles  relating  to  nutrition.  Such  training  is  needed  by 
home  economics  teachers,  dietitians,  nurses,  institutional  managers,  and  by 
those  engaged  in  other  professions  requiring  a  knowledge  of  food  preparation 
and  selection.  It  is  also  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  work  in  nutrition. 
Second,  such  a  course  in  dietetics  should  train  girls  for  homemaking.  It 
should  thoroughly  impress  on  all  students  taking  the  course,  the  importance 
of  proper  selection  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  should 
devdc^  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  they  will  keep  up  their  reading 
along  these  lines,  for  its  great  practical  value  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  following  studies,  which  were  made  in  the  first  quarter  of  their  course 
by  the  students  in  the  dietetics  classes  in  the  University  of  Washington, 
as  part  of  their  laboratory  work,  were  designed  to  meet  this  second  need. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  living  in  their 
own  homes,  and  this  report  is  concerned  chiefly  with  this  group.^  Charts 
and  statistics  may,  at  first  thought,  seem  far  removed  from  the  problem  of 
feeding  oneself  and  family.  However,  the  students  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  thb  portion  of  their  work  that  the  plan  of  the  experiment  is 
presented  as  a  suggestion  for  others.  The  results  are  presented  for  their 
own  value  and  interest. 

PROCEDURE 

In  October  the  students  began  a  study  of  their  customary  diet.  Those 
living  at  home,  with  the  cooperation  of  their  mothers,  kept  accurate  record  of 
all  the  food  consumed  in  their  families  for  one  week,  wherever  possible  keep- 
ing the  record  in  terms  of  weights  of  raw  materials  used.  The  total  number 
of  meals  served  was  also  recorded.  The  students  were  instructed  that  the 
meals  were  to  be  planned  as  nearly  as  possible  along  well-established,  cus- 
tomary lines. 

Classifications  of  the  foods  used  were  made  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Sweets  (including  sugars,  candies,  syrups,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  bakery 
cookies  and  cakes). 

Group  2.  Seed  foods,  cereals,  and  cereal  products  (indudiag  bread,  crackers,  flour,  break- 
fast foods,  rice,  macaroni,  and  other  cereal  products,  dry  peas,  and  dry  beans.) 

'  Girls  who  ate  at  the  University  Commons,  or  at  boarding  houses,  weighed  their  indi- 
vidual portions,  using  the  tables  in  Locke's  Food  Values,  for  their  calculations. 
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Group  3.  Non-leafy  vcgetaUet  (inchiding  ftll  taben  and  root  vegetables,  pumpkin, 
squash,  sweet  com,  etc.)* 

Group  4.  Green  vegetaUes  (including  spinach  and  other  greens,  lettuce,  celery,  cabbage, 
green  boms  and  peas,  Brussels  quouts,  and  cauliflower). 

Group  5.  Fruits  of  an  kinds, — fresh,  canned,  and  dried. 

Group  6.  Meats,  poultry,  fish,  shell  fish,  and  game. 

Group  7.  Meat  substitutes,  such  as  eg^,  cheese,  and  nuts. 

Group  8.  Milk  of  all  kinds  (fresh,  dried  or  evaporated,  whole,  skimmed,  or  buttermilk). 

Group  9.  Other  dairy  products,  such  as  butter,  cream,  ice  cream. 

Group  10.  Other  fats,  oils,  and  fat  rich  foods. 

No  record  was  kept  of  coffee,  tea,  spices,  baking  powder,  vinegar,  because  they  are  of 
practically  no  food  value. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  totals  for  individual  items  in  each  group  were 
obtained;  weight  of  water-free,  waste-free  food,  in  individual  items  in  each 
group,  calculated;  and  weight  of  protein  and  the  calorie  value  similaily 
calculated.  After  the  individual  items  were  completed,  the  total  weight  of 
water-  and  waste-free  food,  protein,  and  total  calories  for  each  group  were 
added  separately  and  a  chart  prepared  which  showed  total  original  weights^ 
total  water-  and  waste-free  weights,  total  protdn  we^hts  and  total  calories 
for  each  group.  The  per  cent  of  actual  food  and  also  of  protein  derived 
from  each  group,  total  calories  per  person  per  day,  and  total  weight  of  pro- 
tein per  person  per  day  were  then  calculated. 

Results  were  criticized  in  class,  keeping  in  mind  the  number  of  children, 
state  of  health,  and  degree  of  activity  of  the  members  of  the  household.  The 
students  were  shown  where  their  diets  were  faulty  and  how  they  could  be  im- 
proved. As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  them  were  too  low  in  leafy  v^e- 
tables,  fruit,  and  milk,  and  too  lugh  in  starchy  foods  and  in  meat. 

2.  After  the  students  understood  what  constitutes  a  balanced  diet,  those 
living  in  their  own  homes  repeated  the  study,  but  with  this  difference, — they 
planned  the  meals  themselves  and  agreed  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  see  that 
their  families  were  given  the  proper  combination  of  food.  If  possible,  they 
were  to  do  this  with  no  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  was  customary  in 
their  families.  In  addition  to  data  collected  in  the  first  study,  they  recorded 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  each  type  of  food,  calculated  the  precentage 
distribution  of  total  amount  spent  among  the  ten  groups,  and  the  average 
cost  per  person  per  meaL  Where  foods  had  been  canned  at  home,  cost  was 
chaiged  at  retail  grocery  prices.* 

DATA 

Leafy  vegetables  increased  up  to  500  per  cent.  Milk  consumptioQ  increased  vp  to  600 
per  cent.    Fruit  consumption,  in  most  cases,  increased  remarkably. 

'  In  the  first  study,  eggs  and  cheese  were  included  in  Group  9  and  nuts  in  Group  10, 
which  makes  some  difference  in  comparison.  Also  the  first  3  groups  were  taken  as  a  whole, 
not  separated  as  in  the  later  method.  The  strict  classification  into  ten  groups  as  outlined 
earlier  is  much  more  desirable  and  will  be  adhered  to  m  the  future.  Distribution  of  cost 
will  be  calculated  for  all  such  studies. 
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In  Chart  I  we  Bee  that  i  of  the  actual  food  of  these  families  was  derived  from  groups  1,  2, 
and  3,  at  about  i  of  the  total  cost.  Meat  and  meat  substitutes  constituted  less  than  i  of 
their  total  food,  but  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  i  derived  from  groups  1,  2,  and  3.  About 
i  of  the  total  food  was  derived  from  milk,  butter,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  at  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cost  Approximately  the  same  amounts  of  money  were  spent  for  meat, 
milk,  butter,  fruit,  and  cereals.  Leafy  vegetables  are  about  as  expensive  as  meat,  and  fruits 
much  less  expensive  than  meat.    Groups  1,  2,  and  3  are  in  every  way  the  cheapest  foods. 

From  "Dietary  Customs"*  by  Velma  Phillips  and  Laura  Howell,  figures  are  given  com- 
paring Dr.  Sherman's  suggested  desirable  distribution  of  food  cost  with  that  determined  on 
investigating  this  matter  in  Italian,  Jewish,  and  Negro  districts  in  New  York.  Dr.  Sherman 
suggests  spending  25.0  per  cent  for  grains,  20.0  per  cent  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  20.0  per 
cent  for  meat  and  eggs,  20.0  per  cent  for  milk  and  cheese,  and  15.0  per  cent  for  miscellaneous 
items.  The  averages  found  among  the  105  families,  whose  dietary  habits  were  studied  by 
Miss  Phillips  and  Miss  Howell,  showed  the  following  expenditure:  23.8  per  cent  for  grains, 
13.8  per  cent  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  33.5  per  cent  for  meat  and  eggs,  13.3  per  cent  for 
milk  and  cheese,  and  15.5  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  items. 

In  Chart  n,  the  averages  are  compared  directly  with  similar  averages  made  from  the 
list  of  foods  which  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor*  gave  as  being  required  for  a  family 
of  five  for  one  year.  A  more  Uberal  allowance  of  leafy  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  and 
spinach  should  have  been  provided  in  this  Government  budget.  Considering  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  growing  children  in  this  family,  the  milk  allowance  should  have  been  larger. 
These  increases  could  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  cereal  foods,  for  which  a  very  liberal 
allowance  is  made.    On  the  whole,  the  budget  stands  comparison  very  well. 

CHART  I 
Average  distribution  of  foods  and  cost  for  25  families* 
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4.4 


r    50.4 


) 
} 


1 


11.5 


21.5 


4.4 


PBKCXMT 

DI8TRDU- 

nONOF 

TOTAL 

FROTBIM 


34.6 


4.1 


34.5 


25.2 


OF  TOTAL  COST 


7.4 

12.0 
6.1 

5.2 
13.2 

15.0 
8.5 

14.3 
13.0 

4.4 


25.5 


} 
} 
} 


18.4 


23.5 


27.3 


4.4 


Average  calories  per  person  per  day 2600 

Average  grams  protein  per  person  per  day 86.5 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal .' 18.9  cents 

*  The  fifteen  families,  taken  from  the  second  study,  are  those  which  showed  the  use  of  a 
pint  or  more  of  milk  per  person  per  day.  A  few  of  these  still  showed  too  low  a  per  cent  of 
leafy  vegetables. 


*  See  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Sept.  1920,  p.  396. 
^MonMy  Labor  Review,  Jwat  1920. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  AMERICAN  COOKERY  AND  HOME  DISHES 

Most  of  us  who  have  tasted  both  American  and  foreign  cooking 
prefer  our  home  dishes,  when  well  prepared,  to  anything  else  for  a  steady 
diet.  Those  who  travel  much  and  those  who  depend  upon  restaurants 
and  hotels  miss  these  home  dishes  and  wish  they  could  get  them.  Some 
of  the  more  progressive  hotels  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter 
and  have  tried  to  remedy  it  by  installing  home  kitchens  as  a  part  of 
their  equipment.  Some  of  the  best  restaurants,  dining-cars,  cafes,  and 
cafeterias  also  specialize  on  "home''  food.  For  instance,  one  evidence 
that  the  wishes  of  the  traveling  public  are  not  being  overlooked,  is  shown 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  adopted  ''home"  foods 
and  ''home"  cookery  in  its  dinilig-car  service.  A  book  of  instructions 
for  dining-car  stewards  and  chefs  on  this  railway  has  recently  been 
published  by  G.  W.  Nelson,^  who  makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  art  of  cookeiy  in  all  its  branches  is  in  such  process  of  evolution 
that  a  few  years  only  are  sufficient  to  completely  change  the  methods 
of  preparing  dishes  once  enthusiastically  received  by  the  public.  Our 
departure  from  French  and  French  cookery,  and  the  adoption  of  plain 
English  designations,  and  the  plain  home-like  cookery  have  won  the 
approval  of  our  patrons.  The  variety  of  food  products  adaptable  to 
dining-car  service  is  small  compared  to  that  which  the  large  hotel  may 
use  with  imlimited  combinations.  We  have,  therefore,  given  you  a 
limited  specification  of  dishes  that  may  be  nm  on  your  specials,  together 
with  their  prices,  and  you  will  strictly  confine  your  menu-making  to 
those  things  designated,  and  do  not  at  any  time  nm  anything  on  your 
specials  that  deviate  from  the  instructions.  All  dishes  must  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  recipes  which  we  provide,  and  these,  together 
with  the  portion  list  will  be  issued  to  you  in  circular  form." 

TABLE  NAPKINS  IN  HISTORY 

Generally  discarded  from  fashionable  tables  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
napkin  was  seldom  used  or  seen  by  the  more  modest  epicures  of  Horace  Walpole's  time. 
A  finger  glass  and  a  dessert  doily  in  George  the  Third's  time  were  placed  on  the  table,  on 
the  removal  of  the  doth,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  elegant  and  sufficient  substitute 
for  the  old  table  towel.— Tht  Table. 


^  Hota  Monthly,  29  (1921),  no.  ^4,  pp.  58  and  59. 


FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

THE  ROMAN  KITCHEN 

CORNELIA  G.  HARCUM 
The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Toronto 

"We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without  books, 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. " 

Nor  can  he  live  long  without  an  organized  kitchen.  Primitive  man 
prepared  his  meals  in  the  open  air;  so  no  doubt  did  the  Roman  shep- 
herds in  the  days  before  Rome  was  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  In  very 
early  times,  however,  man  provided  himself  with  shelter  and  cooked  his 
meals  beneath  that  shelter. 

The  Roman  house  was  at  first  quite  simple.  The  only  room,  or  at 
least  the  principal  room,  was  the  the  atrium.  In  it  all  the  life  of  the 
family  centered.  Here  was  placed  the  marriage  couch;  here  the  mistress 
of  the  house  worked  at  spinning  with  her  maids.  In  the  center  of  this 
room  there  was  a  large  hearth  which  was  used  both  as  an  altar  on  which 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  as  a  kitchen  range  for  cooking  food. 
Just  above  the  hearth,  a  hole  in  the  roof  served  as  a  chimney  to  let  out 
smoke.  Such  a  primitive  arrangement  was  no  doubt  very  defective  and 
the  accumulation  of  soot  must  have  blackened  the  ceiling  and  rendered 
the  kitchen  anything  but  attractive.  Indeed  the  word  atrium  may  be 
derived  from  atcTy  black,  and  so  mean  the  black  room.  In  the  atrium  too 
the  family  dined  and  perhaps  slept  as  well. 

This  early  simplicity  of  the  Romans  prevailed  much  longer  in  the 
coimtry  districts  than  in  the  city  of  Rome.  In  country  houses  the  atrium, 
which  was  the  kitchen  as  well,  long  remained  the  center  of  the  social  life 
of  the  family,  as  has  the  kitchen  in  farm-houses  of  a  later  time.  But  in 
the  city  the  growth  of  refinement  soon  banished  the  preparation  of  food 
from  the  atrium  which  now  became  a  more  elegant  room.  Probably  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Plautus,  254-184  B.C.,  a  special  room  for  cooking, 
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called  the  cidina,  had  been  added  to  the  Roman  house.  Certainly  such 
a  room  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  plays  of  that  author. 

The  cidinaf  or  kitchen,  was  usually  a  small  room  located  in  an  unobtru- 
sive part  of  the  house.  Vitruvius,  a  Roman  writer  on  architecture, 
advised  that  it  be  placed  on  the  warmest  side  of  the  court.  Varro  re- 
conmiended  that  it  be  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  house.  The  same  ad- 
vice was  given  by  Columella  who  explained  that  it  should  be  far  from  the 
bedrooms  and  living  rooms  of  the  family  on  account  of  danger  from  fire. 
The  kitchen,  however,  is  too  humble  to  figure  largely  in  Latin  literature 
and  we  must  depend  chiefly  on  archaeological  excavations  for  accurate 
information  concerning  it.  Old  Vesuvius  made  things  decidedly  im- 
pleasant  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  on  a  certain  day  in  79  A.  D. ;  but 
by  covering  that  city  deep  with  lava  it  rendered  a  real  service  to  men  of 
modem  times,  for  nowhere  has  antiquity  been  so  literally  caught  alive 
as  in  this  buried  city.  In  one  of  the  houses  unearthed,  a  pot  stood  on 
the  hearth  ready  to  prepare  the  daily  meal.  At  Pompeii,  where  every 
house  had  a  kitchen,  the  room  was  usually  small  with  no  fixed  location. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  authors  it  was  generally 
in  a  rather  remote  comer  where  it  would  least  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  house.  Even  in  the  more  pretentiotis  houses  at 
Pompeii  the  size  is  not  more  than  sixteen  by  nineteen  feet;  but  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  rich  at  Rome  no  doubt  contained  larger  kitchens. 

Near  the  kitchen  there  was  sometimes  a  bakery  with  mill  and  oven, 
though  after  171  B.C.,  in  the  city  of  Rome  at  least,  bread  was  usually 
made  in  public  bake-shops.  In  many  of  the  larger  houses  as  in  the 
House  of  the  Faun  and  the  House  of  the  Silver  Weddiog  at  Pompeii, 
there  was  a  bath,  which  by  an  ingenious  idea  of  the  Pompeian  architect 
was  placed  next  to  the  kitchen  for  facility  in  heating  water.  If  there  was 
a  stable,  as  in  the  Villa  Rustica  at  Boscoreale,  it,  too,  opened  into  the 
kitchen.  Near  the  kitchen  were  also  one  or  more  small  store  rooms  for 
provisions,  and,  in  the  House  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii,  a  small  room  which 
may  have  been  for  the  cook.  One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
dining-room  in  close  proximity  to  the  room  for  preparing  food.  The 
army  of  slaves  in  the  Roman  world  probably  rendered  this  arrangement 
less  necessary  than  at  the  present  time,  for  these  rooms  were  not  always 
adjoining.  Sometimes,  however,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  between 
them  so  that  food  could  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

How  was  the  Roman  kitchen  furnished?  Not  so  differently  from  the 
kitchen  of  today  as  one  might  suppose.  The  most  important  feature 
was,  of  course,  the  hearth  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  kitchen  range. 
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This  was  built  of  masonry  against  one  of  the  walls.  Fire  was  made  on 
top,  and  underneath  there  was  occasionally  a  hollow  place  in  which  fuel 
was  kept.  Sometimes  the  hearth  had  projections  of  masonry  rising  above 
it  on  which  utensils  were  supported  over  the  fire,  sometimes  they  rested 
on  tripods.  Near  the  hearth  there  was  occasionally  a  small  oven  not 
large  enough  to  have  been  used  for  bread,  but  probably  intended  for 
pastry. 

Over  the  hearth  there  was  a  window  to  let  out  smoke.  In  addition  to 
the  hearth  of  masonry  the  Roman  kitchen  frequently  contained  a  small 
portable  stove  in  which  charcoal  was  burned.  One  of  these  in  the  Naples 
Museum  has  at  one  end  four  movable  cross-bars  for  broiling,  and,  at 
the  other,  two  round  frames  to  hold  cooking  utensils.  The  kitchen 
table  was  necessary  then  as  now.  Sometimes  this  was  of  masonry  with 
top  of  white  marble;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  was  of  wood.  To  complete 
the  kitchen  one  finds  even  a  sink  provided  with  pipes  to  carry  off  water 
and  waste. 

So  far  the  Roman  kitchen  was  not  altogether  unlike  our  own,  but  in 
one  respect,  it  was  rather  unique.  We  should  scarcely  think  of  decking 
the  walls  of  a  modem  kitchen  with  frescoes  or  paintings,  but  the  walls  of 
several  Pompeian  kitchens  show  remains  of  such  decoration.  In  the 
house  which  is  called  the  House  of  the  Silver  Wedding,  there  are  vestiges 
of  a  painting  of  two  household  gods  and  near  them  a  serpent  coiled  about 
an  altar,  representing  the  genius  of  the  place.  On  the  walls  of  another 
house  is  the  goddess  of  Fortune  with  a  cornucopia  symbolic  of  plenty. 
Not  only  were  there  paintings  of  the  household  gods  in  the  kitchen,  but 
occasionally  a  niche  for  images  of  these  gods  was  placed  high  up  in  the 
wall.  The  Villa  Rustica  at  Boscoreale  has  a  niche  ornamented  to  repre- 
sent the  facade  of  a  diminutive  temple. 

In  addition  to  furniture  and  paintings,  the  ancient  kitchen  was  finally 
fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  utensils,  in  many  respects  the  direct 
ancestors  of  those  of  today.  Time  and  experience  have  enab  ed  us  to 
improve  even  on  the  practical  Roman  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility, 
yet  with  the  exception  of  the  fireless  cooker,  aluminum  ware,  and  elec- 
trical appliances  there  are  few  modem  utensils  which  were  not  found  in 
an  ancient  kitchen.  In  artistic  qualities,  however,  the  cooking  utensils 
of  the  ancients  were  superior  to  those  of  our  own  day,  for  they  always 
combine  simplicity  of  form  with  beauty  of  line  and  proportion. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic  there  were  in  the  average 
home  very  few  cooking  utensils,  for  few  were  needed.    The  national  diet 
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of  the  early  Romans  consisted  of  a  kind  of  porridge  called  pulse,  which 
preceded  even  bread  as  an  article  of  food.  This  ¥ras  cooked  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  open  bowl  as  were  also  the  vegetables  which  completed  the  meal 
of  the  Roman  peasant.  By  wealthier  Romans  a  public  chef  cones- 
ponding  somewhat  to  our  caterer  was  employed  for  an  occasion  more 
elaborate  than  the  family  dinner.  Professional  cooks  took  their  stand 
in  the  market-place  with  their  utensils,  and  were  hired  to  prepare  a 
wedding  feast,  a  dinner  party,  or  a  birthday  entertainment.  They  took 
to  the  home  of  their  employer,  as  does  the  modem  caterer,  both  their 
assistants  and  their  utensils. 

Later,  Roman  life  became  gradually  more  complex  and  daily  meals 
more  elaborate.  When  the  army  returned  from  the  East,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  oriental  luxury  invaded  Rome,  bringing,  among  other 
things,  dainty  dishes  and  cooks  from  Asia  Minor.  As  cooks  became  more 
numerous  and  meals  more  elaborate,  utensils  for  their  preparation  were 
multiplied.  There  were  kettles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  tor  boiling 
vegetables,  fowl,  and  meat, -pronged  forks  for  taking  meat  from  caldrons; 
frying  and  baking  pans  both  round  and  oblong;  gridirons  for  broiling 
and  spits  for  roasting  a  large  piece  of  meat  or  the  whole  boar  which 
fonned  the  piece  de  resistance  of  a  formal  dinner  party.  There  were  also 
saucepans  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  In  Pompeii,  pans  with  indoi- 
tures  which  seem  to  have  been  used  for  frying  eggs  or  for  cooking  small 
cakes  have  come  to  light.  Bread  pans  or  moulds  were  very  early,  and 
loaves  baked  in  them  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.'  There  were  also 
pastry  moulds  of  fancy  design,  colanders,  kitchen  knives,  ladles,  spoons, 
sieves,  and  mortars  and  pestles  for  pounding  the  condiments  so  lavishly 
used  by  the  Romans  as  well  as  for  crushing  grain.  Both  balances  and 
steel-yards  were  used  for  weighing  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
recipe,  and  measuring  utensils  of  various  sizes  have  also  been  found. 
Petronius  even  mentions  a  hand-mill  of  boxwood  for  grinding  pepper,  and 
there  is  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto^  an  article  which  was 
probably  a  meat-chopper.  Of  course  the  kitchen  of  olden  days  contained 
also  a  number  of  vessels  used  for  storing  grain,  oil,  and  honey,  the  ancient 
substitute  for  sugar. 

^  Roman  cooking  utensils  may  be  seen  today  in  almost  every  museum,  and  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology  in  Toronto  is  fortunate,  not  only  in  possessing  many  indi- 
vidual pots  and  pans,  but  also  in  having  a  fairly  complete  kitchen  outfit  of  a  single  house. 
It  was  found  near  Thebes  and  contains  twenty-seven  pieces  of  bronze  designed  chiefly  for 
stewing  or  boiling. 
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The  materials  of  Roman  cooking  utensils  were  chiefly  three:  terra- 
cotta, bronze,  and  iron.  In  the  days  when  luxury  prevailed  in  Rome 
some  of  them  were  made  of  more  expensive  materials.  In  Petronius  we 
read  of  a  silver  grill  which  was  brought  to  Trimalchio's  table. 

The  small  size  of  many  of  these  vessels  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Romans  were  gourmands.  In  this  connection  one  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  French,  our  connoisseurs  in  modem  cookery,  still  use 
small  utensils  and  that  food  is  most  delicious  when  prepared  in  small 
quantities. 

Where  were  these  utensils  made?  The  question  naturally  arises,  as  one 
studies  in  detail  the  cooking  utensils  which  have  been  found  in  such  num- 
bers in  Pompeii  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  Roman 
colonies,  and  notes  their  similarity.  Their  number  suggests  that  the 
industry  of  their  manufacture  must  have  been  a  large  one,  for  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  have  been  thrown  away  in  rubbish  heaps  because 
archaeologists  have  deemed  them  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
other  treasures  turned  up  by  the  spade,  a  great  many  still  remain. 
Their  similarity  indicates  community  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  majority  of  bronze  vessels,  kitchen  utensils  included, 
came  from  extensive  factories  at  Capua,  which  were  busy  from  the  first 
century  B.C.  to  the  third  century  A.D.  These  Capuan  wares  had  a 
wide  sale.  Not  only  were  the  best  products  used  for  the  luxurious 
Italian  and  Greek  houses,  but  there  was  an  active  export  trade  in  them 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Scotland  and  northern  Sweden.  The  factory  sys- 
tem in  Italy  in  ancient  days,  however,  was  probably  confined  to  few  in- 
dustries. Roman  laws  did  not  favor  corporations,  and  there  were  few 
men  at  Rome  sufficiently  wealthy  to  establish  factories,  for,  although 
slave  labor  was  cheap,  materials  were  expensive. 

The  Roman  kitchen  was,  then,  not  so  very  different  from  our  own. 
If  one  may  trust  Latin  authors,  even  the  chef  had  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  successor  of  today.  He  was  ingenious,  thievish,  witty, 
greasy,  and  inclined  to  be  boastful.  One  of  the  cooks  in  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  brags  that  even  Jupiter  feasts  on  the  odors  from  his  saucepans, 
and  that,  when  he  does  not  cook,  the  king  of  gods  goes  hungry  to  bed. 
Another  ancient  cook  claims  that  when  he  removes  the  lids  from  his 
kettles  even  mourners,  returning  from  a  fimeral,  smile. 
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THE  SYRACUSE  HOME  BUREAU 

EDITH  M.  BARBER 
In  Ckarge  of  the  Bmnau 

The  Syracuse  Home  Bureau  Thrift  Kitchen,  although  a  veteran  of 
the  war,  is  still  in  business  helping  the  homes  and  the  conmxunity  of 
Syracuse  with  problems  of  living.  The  Thrift  Kitchen,  organized  by 
the  New  York  State  Food  Commission  during  the  war,  became  a  part 
of  the  New  York  State  and  Federal  extension  work  at  the  dose  of  the 
war,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Syracuse  Home  Bureau  whose 
scope  is  as  wide  as  its  name  indicates. 

The  Kitchen  which  was  excellently  equipped  for  canning  during  the 
food  conservation  days  b  still  used  for  that  purpose  during  the  season. 
Women  bring  their  vegetables,  fruits,  and  jars  and  do  their  canning 
under  the  direction  of  the  trained  workers  on  the  stafF  of  the  Home  Bureau. 
One  thousand  more  jars  were  done  in  the  season  of  1920  than  during  the 
war  year  of  1918.  The  large  pressure  cookers  are  used  in  the  winter  also 
by  organizations  preparing  in  large  quantities  for  suppers  and  sales. 
A  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  fuel. 

The  Kitchen  is  also  used  for  classes  in  food  and  nutrition  work  con- 
ducted for  housewives,  for  girls '  dubs,  for  public  health  nurses,  and 
for  volunteer  aids;  and  it  has  also  been  used  for  the  dressmaking  and 
millinery  classes.  As  the  food  and  clothing  work  have  been  overlappmg 
too  much  for  comfort,  another  room  which  connects  with  the  office 
has  been  rented  to  be  used  for  the  clothing  classes  and  for  a  Woman's 
Exchange  which  the  Home  Bureau  is  promoting  and  which  will  open 
as  an  outlet  for  handmade  articles  this  fall. 

One  of  the  largest  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau  is  the  information 
service.  The  telephone  rings  constantly  with  requests  for  all  kinds  of 
information.  The  questions  range  from  "How  much  sugar  shall  I 
use  for  jelly?"  to  "Will  you  help  me  to  plan  a  diabetic  diet  for  my 
husband?"  and  from  "How  can  I  take  out  a  peach  stain  from  my  best 
tablecloth? ''  to  "  What  kind  of  a  refrigerator  do  you  recommend?  '*  The 
slogan  "Call  Warren  8079.  Ask  the  Home  Bureau"  justifies  itself. 
There  are  many  personal  calls  at  the  office  where  special  help  is  given  for 
individual  problems,  and  a  large  attendance  on  Home  Bureau  Day, 
Friday  of  each  week,  when  a  talk  or  demonstration  is  given. 

All  the  Home  Bureau  activities,*however,  are  not  centered  in  the  Thrift 
Kitchen;  cooperation  is  given  to  all  health  and  civic  agencies  in  the 
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dty.  An  active  part  was  taken  by  the  Home  Bureau  in  organizing  a 
milk  campaign  undertaken  by  the  combined  health  agencies  of  the 
dty  which  raised  the  consumption  of  milk  twenty-five  per  cent.  Follow- 
up  work  was  done  throughout  the  year  and  a  yearly  milk  week  instituted. 
Nutrition  dasses  are  held  in  codperation  with  the  doctors  and  nurses 
in  school  time,  and  accurate  records  kept  in  an  endeavor  to  make  nutri- 
tion instruction  part  of  the  regular  school  ptrogram.  Classes  are  hdd 
to  hdp  public  health  nurses  to  deal  more  easily  with  the  large  problems 
of  nutrition  which  they  meet  daily.  When  possible,  dasses  in  home- 
making  are  conducted  in  sodal  centers  for  organizations  requesting  such 
hdp.  In  fact,  as  far  as  its  staff  of  four  workers  allows,  the  Home 
Bureau  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  homemaking  problems.  Several 
more  workers  could  be  used  to  advantage  but  at  present  the  budget, 
which  is  provided  by  a  combination  of  county,  dty,  and  private  funds, 
permits  of  no  increase  in  the  staff.  Under  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  Smith-Lever  law,  federal  funds  cannot  be  used  for  dty  work,  although 
we  have  the  advantage  of  the  franking  privilege  and  the  cooperation  and 
supervision  of  the  extension  service  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

That  dty  women,  as  well  as  coimtry  women,  need  and  demand  the 
services  of  the  Home  Bureau  is  shown  by  the  constant  use  which  they 
make  of  it  in  the  few  dties  where  it  is  organized.  Over  five  hundred 
women  show  their  appredation  by  pa3dng  a  dollar  a  year  membership 
fee.  This,  however,  gives  them  no  more  privileges  than  the  non-member, 
except  that  of  showing  materially  their  interest  in  better  homes  and  a 
better  conmiunity,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Home  Bureau. 


One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
is  the  formation  of  small  gritty  partides.  These  are  found  to  consist 
of  tiny  crystals  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar  which  are  quite  hard  and  when 
present  cause  the  ice  cream  to  be  described  as  ^'sandy.'^  This  subject 
is  now  receiving  study  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  trying  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
these  crystals  form  so  that  they  can  be  avoided  in  the  industrial  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream. 
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Will  you  help  to  increase  the  drculation  of  the  JoirBNAL  through 
regular  subscriptions,  student  subscriptions,  or  renewals?  The  official 
publication  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  woman  trained  in  home  economics,  or  interested 
in  any  phase  of  this  broad  field;  in  the  library  of  every  school  and 
college  offering  courses  in  home  economics.  Here  is  the  record  of  one 
interested  woman,  Miss  Milam,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  who  sent 
letters  to  a  nxunber  of  colleges  urging  subscription  campaigns:  575 
student  subscriptions,  23  full  rate  subscriptions,  9  memberships. 
Miss  Milam  had  previously  carried  on  a  campaign  at  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  which  resulted  in  52  new  subscriptions  and  15  renewals. 

Returns  from  schools  who  sent  in  15  or  more  subscriptions  are  as 
follows : 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 67       Stevens  Point  Nomial 26 

University  of  California 53       Simmons  College 24 

University  of  Illinois 53       Lewis  Institute 21 

Ohio  State  University 38       Stout  Institute 18 

University  of  Minnesota 32       Pratt  Institute 16 

Will  you  help  to  make  the  Journal  widely  interesting  by  sending 
us  material  or  getting  other  workers  to  do  so?  We  want  concise 
articles,  reports,  opinions,  ideas,  news,  from  the  teacher,  the  research 
worker,  the  extension  worker,  the  homemaker,  the  institutional  worker, 
the  bank  consultant,  and  all  other  representatives  of  home  economics 
work.  We  want  to  make  your  Jouknal  better  and  bigger.  The 
executive  committee  has  appointed  the  following  associate  editors  to 
keep  in  touch  with  various  departments:  Day  Monroe  and  the  Executive 
Secretary,  News;  Edith  Barber  and  Mrs.  Hazzard,  Social  Welfare; 
Florence  Ward,  Extension;  Katharine  Blunt,  Foods;  Cora  Winchell, 
Education;  Ruth  O'Brien,  Textiles;  Henrietta  French,  Institutional 
Economics;  Alice  Biester,  Bibliography. 

Will  you  use  the  Jouskal?  Miss  Harris,  Office  of  Extension  North 
and  West,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  written:  "We 
are  sending  out  to  our  home  demonstration  agents  references  to  the 
articles  by  Miss  Bailey,  Miss  Denton  and  Mrs.  Yeatman,  and  will  call 
attention  to  the  New  York  Item.''  Many  of  our  contributions  are 
valuable  and  usable. 

We  have  6,000  subscribers. 
Help  us  to  make  it  10,000  by  Christmas. 
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High  Fat  in  Diabetic  Diets.  Dr.  Max  Eahn^  recently  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  fat  intake  of  diabetics  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  acidosis.  Fenlon^  reported  successful  treatment  of 
diabetic  patients  by  restricting  the  fat,  maintaining  the  protein  intake 
at  a  moderate  level,  and  rapidly  reducing  the  carbohydrate  until  gly- 
cosuria disappears.  The  tolerance  is  built  up  by  gradual  addition  of 
carbohydrate,  and  finally  the  fat  allowance  is  increased  until  it  approxi- 
mately equals  the  protein.  These  points  of  view  are  in  accord  with  the 
custom  of  giving  a  diet  low  in  caloric  value  made  up  largely  of  protein, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  omitting  carbohydrate,  and  because  of  the 
fear  of  producing  acidosis  if  more  than  a  minimum  of  fat  is  allowed. 

A  different  point  of  view  is  emphasized  by  Newburgh  and  Marsh'  who 
maintain  that  a  high  protein  diet  either  produces  glycosuria,  from 
being  too  liberal,  or  renders  the  patient  unfit  for  daily  activities,  if  it  is 
too  restricted.  They  have  studied  the  effect  of  high  fat,  low  protein, 
low  carbohydrate  diets  in  the  treatment  of  73  diabetics,  most  of  them 
severe  cases.  A  patient  on  entering  the  clinic  or  hospital  is  placed  on  a 
diet  of  900  calories  derived  from  about  90  grams  fat,  10  grams  protein,  and 
14  grams  carbohydrate.  After  the  patient  has  been  sugar  free  for  1  to  2 
weeks,  his  diet  is  increased  to  about  1400  calories,  rq)resenting  140  grams 
fat,  28  grams  protein,  and  15  to  20  grams  carbohydrate.  For  large 
individuals  a  second  increase  is  made,  later,  reaching  about  1800  calories, 
with  170  grams  fat,  30  to  40  grams  protein,  and  25  to  30  grams  carbo- 
hydrate. By  the  use  of  high  fat  diets  not  only  are  they  able  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  glycosuria  but  existing  glycosuria  is  cleared  up;  the 
excretion  of  acetone  bodies  ceases  soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  treat- 
ment; satisfactory  nitrogen  balance  is  maintained;  the  patients  leave  the 
hospital  and  clinic  much  improved  and  are  in  excellent  physical  condition 
months  afterwards.^ 

1  Kahn,  M.:  Problems  of  the  Dietitian  in  the  Care  of  Outpatient  Poor  Suffering  from 
Diseases  of  Metabolism, /<wr.  JETiMfie  £c<m.,  13(1921),  p.  213. 

'  Fenlon,  R.  L. :  Retention  of  Protein  During  Diet  Reduction  to  Relieve  the  Glycosuria 
in  Diabetes  Mellitus,  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Set,,  131  (1921),  p.  193. 

*  Newbuzgh,  L.  H.,  and  Marsh,  P.  L.:  The  Use  of  a  High  Fat  Diet  m  the  Treatment  of 
Diabetes  MeUitus,  Arch,  Int.  Med.,  26  (1920),  p.  647. 

*  It  is  of  significance  to  home  economics  workers  that  the  management  of  the  special  diets, 
their  choice  and  computation  to  meet  the  requirements,  their  preparation  and  administration 
to  the  patients,  and  their  recording,  were  udder  the  supervision  of  Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 
Dietitian  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital. 
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Thrice  Boiled  Vegetables  For  Diabetic  Patients.  Definite  infor- 
mation on  the  actual  carbohydrate  content  of  thrice  boiled  vegetables 
presented  in  recent  papers  is  welcome  to  those  planning  diabetic  diets. 
The  assumption  that  changing  the  water  several  times  during  boiling 
of  vegetables  effects  a  more  complete  removal  of  the  carbohydrate 
appears  to  be  correct;  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables  practically  all 
of  the  carbohydrate  can  be  so  removed  provided  a  sufficientiy  large 
volume  of  water  is  used  in  boiling.  O  'Reilly  and  McCabe^  show  that 
20  parts  of  water  to  1  of  vegetable  in  each  of  the  3  extractions  are 
more  effective  than  10  parts  of  water,  and  are  sufficient  to  render 
vegetable  marrow,  lettuce,  and  celery  carbohydrate-free,  and  canned 
spinach,  canned  asparagus,  turnips,  beets,  and  onions  approximately 
free,  while  other  vegetables  studied  retain  small  percentages  of 
carbohydrate.  Increasing  the  number  of  extractions  of  vegetables 
with  hot  water  was  found  by  Wardall*  to  remove  the  carbohydrate 
more  completely.  Cammidge'  states  that  with  a  large  excess  of  water 
in  thrice  boiling  there  is  difference  in  the  completeness  of  removal  of 
carbohydrate  from  different  vegetables.  Ten  and  twenty-four  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  carbohydrate  of  the  raw  vegetable  remained  in 
the  thrice  boiled  cabbage  and  cauliflower  analyzed  by  Olmsted.^  From 
available  data  it  appears  that  vegetables  boiled  once  retain  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  their  carbohydrate,  while  those  boiled  three  times 
generally  contain  less  than  one-third  of  the  carbohydrate  of  the  raw 
vegetable. 

That  the  time  of  boiling,  the  size  of  the  pieces  into  which  the  vege- 
tables are  cut,  and  especially  the  volume  of  boiling  water  used  are  the 
chief  factors  in  the  removal  of  carbohydrate  is  shown  in  the  papers 
dted  and  also  in  one  by  Myers  and  Croll',  where  evidence  is  presented 
to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  carbohydrate  of  many  vegetables 
and  fruits  occurs  in  a  soluble  form;  this  is  emphasized  as  another  impor- 
tant factor  in  carbohydrate  removal  by  boiling  vegetables.    These 

1  O'Reilly,  L.  and  McCabe,  E.  H.:  The  Available  Carbohydrate  in  Thzice  Boiled 
Vegetables,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem,,  46,  S3  (1921). 

'Wardall,  R  A.:  Vegetable  Foods  for  the  Diabetic,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  69,  1859 
(1917). 

*  Cammidge,  P.  J.:  Boiled  Vegetables  for  the  Use  of  Diabetics,  The  Lancet,  2, 1192  (1919). 

*  Olmsted,  W.  H.:  Availability  of  Carbohydrate  in  Certain  Vegetables,  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.t 
41,45(1920). 

•Myers  V.  C.  and  Croll  H.  M.:  The  Determination  of  Carbohydrates  in  Vegetable 
Foods,  Jour.  Bid.  Ckem.,  46,  537  (1921). 
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facts  should  increase  the  use  of  such  vegetables  in  diabetic  diets,  since 
they  are  a  pleasing  addition  to  monotonous  diets  and  do  not  necessitate 
overstepping  the  limits  set  for  the  carbohydrate  intake. 

Standards  of  Child  Nutrition.  When  children  live  in  surround- 
ings nearly  approaching  the  ideal,  they  grow  and  develop  at  a  faster 
rate  than  those  less  fortunate.  Benedict  and  Talbot^  have  recently 
weighed  and  measured  1209  boys  and  girls  of  several  of  the  private 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  and  eastern  Massachusetts  where 
surroundings,  food,  and  medical  care  are  practically  unsurpassed.  They 
have  compared  the  height  and  weight  of  these  children  with  that  of 
other  children,  studied  by  them  also,  living  in  less  favorable  surroundings 
and  also  with  the  measurements  of  Holt,  Wood,  and  others.  Holt's 
measurements  were  made  on  boys  of  a  public  school  in  a  better-class 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City,  and  Wood 's  on  pupils  of  the  Horace 
Mann  school,  connected  with  Columbia  University.  Wood's  tables  of 
height  and  weight  measurements  are  included  in  so  much  of  the  material 
sent  out  by  the  different  organizations  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
underweight  school  child,  that  his  averages  are  perhaps  more  used  than 
any  others  in  judging  the  state  of  a  child 's  nutrition. 

The  children  of  the  private  schools  are  taller  and  heavier  than  Wood 's 
public  school  children.  The  private  school  boys  are  distinctly  larger 
individuals  both  in  height  and  in  weight  than  the  ''average"  boy  of  the 
same  age,  and  the  authors  believe  that  everything  points  to  the  desira- 
bility of  this  more  rapid  growth.  Raising  our  standards  of  child  nutri- 
tion from  the  "average"  to  the  "ideal"  plane  will  increase  still  more  the 
amount  of  recognized  undernutrition  in  our  country. 

What  the  food  allowance  must  be  to  provide  for  such  a  rapid  growth 
in  normal,  active  children  can  only  be  estimated.  A  proper  determina- 
tion of  the  total  food  needs  of  children  can  probably  never  be  completely 
and  satisfactorily  made  from  gaseous  metabolism  experiments  on 
account  of  the  necessary,  extra  demands  of  growth.  That  our  standard 
for  food  allowances  for  children  has  tended  to  be  low,  however,  seems 
undoubtedly  true.  Benedict  and  Talbot  give  as  an  approximate  figure 
the  calorie  output  of  boys  as  75  per  cent  above  the  basal  metabolism  for 
their  time  spent  in  the  school  room.  This  would  bring  the  calorie  need 
of  a  ten  year  old  boy  to  about  2000  without  allowing  for  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  playing,  which  would  raise  it  still  higher.    The  final  state- 

>  Benedict,  F.  G.,  and  Talbot,  F.  B.:  Metabolism  and  Growth  from  Birth  to  Puberty. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  Pub.  No.  302  (1921). 
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ment  of  Benedict  and  Talbot  is  very  pertinent:  ''One  could  infer,  there- 
fore, from  these  observations,  that,  aside  from  the  possibilities  of  diges- 
tive derangements,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suj^ly  the  growing  child 
with  an  excessive  amomit  of  food.  Every  effort  may  legitimately  be 
expended  to  secure  a  maximum  skeletal  growth  and  the  development  of 
children  above  so-called  average  weight.  We  believe  that  our  investiga- 
tion shows  clearly  that  the  average  weight  for  children  is  distinct^ 
below  the  ideal  or  physiologically  desirable  weight. '' 

THE  OPEN  FORUM 

Helping  tiie  Housewife.  The  following  extracts  from  Mrs.  Abd's 
report  as  state  chainnan  of  home  economics  for  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  of  Maryland,  may  offer  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
ways  in  which  clubs  and  home  economics  associations  may  help  the 
women  of  their  communities. 

1.  A  regular  weekly  class  has  been  held  in  Baltimore  on  Monday 
evenings,  led  by  teachers  from  the  staff  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  on  such  subjects  as  Household  Equipment,  the 
Buying  of  Food,  the  Family  Budget. 

2.  Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
a  complete  list  of  home  economics  activities  under  the  title  ''What  is 
going  on  in  home  economics  in  Baltimore"  was  mailed  to  a  long  list  of 
women  presumably  interested  in  the  subject.  Doubtless  the  same  co- 
operation could  be  secured  another  year  in  spreading  the  information  as  to 
courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  evening  classes  in  the  high  schools  and 
given  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations. 

3.  It  has  been  your  chairman's  privilege  to  assist  by  advice  in  the 
development  of  a  service  which  has  been  greatly  needed.  The  house- 
wife has  a  right  to  disinterested  expert  advice  in  the  bujdng  of  her  house- 
hold equipment  and  in  the  best  methods  of  running  her  house  as  much  as 
the  farmer  has  a  right  to  have  fertilizers  analyzed  or  seeds  tested. 

Dr.  Lelia  Powers  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  been  allowed  by  her  Board  of 
Managers  to  carry  on  an  exhibit,  on  Saturday  mornings,  of  housdiold 
appliances  and  methods,  and  has  herself  been  present  with  her  assistants 
to  answer  the  questions  of  visitors.  The  object  has  been  to  show  the 
principles  on  which  various  kinds  of  equipment  should  be  constructed 
(e.g.  refrigerators,  washing  machines).  Much  attention  has  been  givoi 
to  laundry  methods,  labor  saving  devices,  and  healthful  postures  in  doing 
housework.    It  is  hoped  that  this  valuable  service  may  be  continued. 
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Developing  Unselfishness  in  fhe  Clofhing  Class.^  We  have  often 
heard  our  clothing  work  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  is  apt  to 
develop  selfishness.  The  girls  make  garments  for  themselves  only,  as  a 
rule,  study  styles  which  are  suitable  to  their  own  figure  and  coloring, 
and  are  seldom  asked  to  do  anything  for  others.  Making  curtains 
and  other  furnishings  for  the  school  needs  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  since  the  war  many  other  opportxmities  have  arisen  which  serve  as 
a  means  of  using  the  clothing  class  to  develop  good  citizens  who  are 
trained  to  think  of  the  needs  of  others. 

The  clothing  classes  in  our  high  school  have  made  rompers  for  the 
day  nursery,  curtains  for  the  girls'  reserve  room  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  are  now  completing  another  project  which  has  offered  abundant 
training  in  unselfishness.  The  project  has  been  so  ''alive"  and  varied 
that  the  unselfish  interest  aroused  has  been  more  or  less  spontaneous, 
and  has  gathered  momentum  of  itself  as  the  project  has  progressed. 
The  class  is  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  for  spring  and 
summer  for  a  little  orphan  girl  in  Carson  College,  a  home  for  orphan 
girls,  Flourtown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  girls  in  Carson  College  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  for  clothing 
each  month,  depending  upon  their  age,  and  Alice,  eleven  years  old, 
is  allowed  $8.00  per  month.  We  were  given  a  list  of  the  clothes  she 
had  on  hand,  and  also  a  list  of  the  clothes  she  would  need  for  spring 
and  simuner.  Thus  we  had  a  real  budget  project  to  work  upon  with 
$48  (six  months  allowance)  as  our  limit.  This  $48  had  to  include  some 
things,  of  course,  which  we  could  not  make  for  her,  such  as  shoes  and 
hose,  but  they  had  to  be  considered.  As  the  first  step  in  the  project, 
each  girl  handed  in  a  budget,  apportioning  the  money  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  We  talked  over  these  budgets  as  a  class,  and  decided  upon 
a  fair  estimate  for  each  article.  This  necessitated  practice  in  calculating 
the  amoimt  of  material  needed  for  the  different  garments,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  prices  for  standard  materials.  The  girls  then  read 
over  the  list  of  the  clothing  that  Alice  would  need,  and  wrote  their 
names  opposite  the  garments  they  wished  to  make  for  her.  Before 
any  purchases  were  made,  the  girls  brought  samples  of  materiab  to 
dass,  and  each  garment  was  discussed  and  the  samples  criticized  by 
the  class  as  a  whole  in  regard  to  color,  durability,  and  appropriateness. 
The  actual  purchases  were  then  made  by  the  girls  themselves.    The 

>  From  Homemaking  in  Wisconsin:  Home  Economics  Teachers'  Exchange  Ideas,  com- 
piled by  Helen  Goodsoeed. 
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cash  slips  were  all  kept  and  are  to  be  tamed  in  to  the  school  where 
Alice  lives,  after  which  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Very  grave  and 
sometimes  almost  heated  consultations  have  been  held  over  certain 
garments,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  makers  of  the  spring  cape,  the 
Sunday  dress,  and  the  spring  hat,  were  coming  to  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  colors  for  these  garments  which  would  be  worn  at  the 
same  time. 

The  project  has  also  been  of  benefit  to  the  girls,  in  that  it  necessitated 
an  understanding  of  children's  clothes,  both  in  regard  to  the  type  of 
garments  worn  by  children  of  this  age,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  hygiene 
of  clothing,  the  type  of  materials  best  suited  for  children's  clothing,  and 
other  points. 

We  have  not  intended  to  introduce  any  new  problems  in  construction 
as  such,  but  have  laid  stress  upon  the  budget  problem,  the  study  of 
children's  clothes,  and  the  social  aspect  of  the  project  Alice  is  to 
write  us  soon,  and  we  are  expecting  pictures  of  her  when  she  receives 
her  new  wardrobe,  and  of  course  this  all  tends  to  interest  us  more.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  the  garments  will  fit  her  because  we  have  a  list  of 
all  her  measurements,  and  have  altered  the  patterns  accordingly.  We 
have  also  borrowed  a  little  girl  of  AUce's  size  and  tried  the  garments 
on  her  from  time  to  time. 

This  project  has  led  to  a  real  ^'social  consciousness"  on  the  part  of 
the  class.  So  many  offers  of  out-grown  clothing  have  come  from  the 
class  that  we  have  adopted  children  here  in  Madison,  whom  we  are 
helping  from  time  to  time. 

Helen  Com^toce, 
Instrucior,  Wisconsin  High  School. 

We  keep  material  on  hand  from  the  associated  charities.  This  has 
helped  to  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  woric  for  the  giri  who  has 
completed  the  assigned  problem  before  the  others  or  for  some  reason 
is  not  supplied  with  the  necessary  material.  As  the  material  furnished 
consists  of  partly  worn  garments  to  be  made  over,  as  well  as  new  material, 
the  problem  furnishes  ideas  in  economy.  Some  of  the  articles  made  are: 
rompers  from  men's  partly  worn  shirts;  blouses  and  bloomers  from 
new  and  old  material;  small  pieced  baby  blankets;  plain  dresses  and 
aprons. 

Mildred  Alexander, 
East  High  School,  Green  Bay. 
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YUamifi€S--Essenlial  food  factors.  By  Ben- 
jamin Haskow,  Ph.D.  New  York:  K  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  pp.  219,  1921.  $2.50. 
Writing  in  a  simple  and  discursive  style 
Dr.  Harrow  has  brought  together  most  of 
the  general  facts  of  nutrition,  particularly 
those  relating  to  vitamines,  into  a  book 
for  the  ''popular"  reader.  The  material  is 
presented  in  a  manner  easy  to  foUow  and 
at  the  same  time  subject  matter  which 
might  be  assumed  to  be  too  technical  for 
the  average  reader  is  not  glossed  over  but 
is  brought  out  by  anabgy  or  pains-taking 
explanation.  Likewise,  the  use  of  curves  so 
much  in  use  in  presenting  the  results  of 
vitamine  studies  is  adopted  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  explaining  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  curve.  In  introducing  new  ma- 
terial Dr.  Harrow  has  incotpoiated  consider- 
able historical  data  which  is  not  only  instruc- 
tive but  helps  to  develop  interest  in  the 
subject. 

As  a  background  for  the  discussion  of 
vitamines  the  reader  is  instructed  with 
rpgard  to  food-stufiFs  and  their  uses  in  the 
body,  including  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
value  of  proteins  from  different  souices. 
Following  this  material  comes  a  discussion 
of  vitamines,  proof  of  their  existence,  their 
occurrence,  and  relations  to  specific  diseases 
with  which  they  are  associated.  In  the 
appendix  is  a  collection  of  references  for 
more  extended  reading. 

In  his  discussion  of  pellagra  Dr.  Harrow 
states  that  this  disease  results  from  a 
deficient  diet,  p^  se.  This  definite  attitude 
is  unfortunate,  for  not  all  of  the  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  a  dietaiy  deficiency,  in  the 
most  general  sense  of  the  word,  as  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
infection  theory  has  not  entirely  been  dis- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem  admit  that  a  deficient 
diet  may  have  an  important  part  in  devel- 


oping a  predisposition  to  the  disease  and 
that  an  adequate  diet  is  an  important  factor 
in  insurance  against  the  disease  and  in 
bringing  about  recovery. 

Among  those  who  beUeve  that  pellagra  is 
the  result  of  an  agent  other  than  a  food 
deficiency,  some  have  worked  in  the  same 
districts  as  the  investigators  dted  by  Dr. 
Harrow  as  champions  of  the  dietary  defi- 
ciency theory.  The  Thompson  Pellagra  Com- 
mission, working  in  part  in  Spartanburg 
County,  S.  C,  holds  that  a  living  oiganism 
of  unidentified  nature  appears  to  be  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease.  (For  a  sum- 
mary of  their  reports  see  MacNeal,  Amer. 
Jour,  Med,  Sci.,  1921,  cbd,  469.)  Enright 
(Lancet,  1920,  cxlviii,  998)  has  described  an 
outbreak  of  pellagra  in  a  camp  of  German 
prisoners  in  Egypt  in  which  the  diet  was 
excellent.  It  was  this  group  of  prisoners 
which  was  cited  by  the  British  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Harrow,  as 
being  adequately  fed  and  having  few  cases 
of  pellagra  in  contrast  with  the  TuAish 
prisoners,  whose  diet  had  been  inadequate 
and  had  developed  many  cases  of  pellagra. 
Enright  does  not  advance  a  specific  cause 
for  the  outbreak  but  does  hold  that  a  food 
deficiency  was  not  the  only  factor  involved. 
In  the  light  of  such  evidence  it  is  only  ri^t 
that  we  should  retain  an  open  mind  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  pellagra. 

While  the  book  is  not  essentially  a  text, 
or  reference  book  it  should  find  use  as  col- 
lateral reading  in  courses  on  nutrition,  such 
as  in  normal  schook  or  in  coUeges  where  the 
previous  training  of  the  student  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  use  of  the  more  detailed  scien- 
tific discussions  of  nutrition.  As  a  popular 
treatise  on  nutrition,  for  which  the  book 
was  intended,  it  is  excellent. 

Paul  E.  Howe, 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
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HoustkM  ArU  for  Horns  and  School.    By 

Anna  M.  Cooley  and  Wjlbmlmwa  H. 

Spobr.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

Vols.  I  and  U,  1920. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
few  yean  on  the  project  method  of  teaching, 
but  few  text  books  have  been  produced 
which  exemplify  that  method.  Among 
those  few,  however,  is  this  book  which  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  home  as  well  as  in 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  It 
Is  written  in  narrative  form,  the  story  being 
the  history  of  events  in  Sunnyside  Apart- 
ment at  the  EUen  H.  Richards  School.  This 
apartment,  in  which  two  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  lived,  was  used  as  a  practice 
house  for  the  girb  studying  household  arts. 

Volume  I  tells  what  the  girls  learned 
about  the  family  budget,  home  furnishing, 
the  care  of  the  baby,  textiles,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  clothing.  The  furnishing  of  the 
apartment  offered  problems  for  the  sewing 
class.  The  acquaintance  with  ''Mrs.  Ed- 
wards" who  lived  in  the  same  building,  gave 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing concerning  the  care  and  the  dothing 
of  the  baby. 

Volume  n  deals  with  the  care  of  the  home; 
selection,  cooking,  and  serving  of  food; 
laundering;  and  hospitality.  A  food  sale 
for  the  Fair  and  the  preparation  of  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper  were  projects  around 
which  much  of  this  work  was  organized. 

In  the  lessons  on  cookery,  principles  con- 
trolling processes  have  been  devebped,  but 
little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach 
fundamental  proportions.  While  the  hand- 
ing out  of  recipes  for  each  specific  occasion 
is  a  quicker  method,  one  questions,  whether 
it  does  all  that  it  should  to  make  the  mdi- 
vidual  a  self  reliant  worker.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  do  more  to  emancipate  her  from 
too  great  dependence  on  the  cook  book  or 
recipe  file? 

Unquestionably  the  work  as  presented 
will  enlist  the  bterest  of  the  young  girl, 
because  each  lesson  develops  as  a  result  of 
her  own  every  day  need  or  that  of  some 
one  in  whom  she  is  interested. 

The  practicality  of  the  plan  presented  in 
the  book  will  no  doubt  be  questioned  by 


many  on  the  grounds  that  its  success  depends 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  practice  house  and 
the  ''model"  Edwards  family,  neither  of 
iHiich  b  apt  to  be  available  in  the  avenge 
community. 

The  book  is  particularly  strong  in  that 
it  gives  a  breadth  of  vision  concerning  the 
responsibilities  of  the  homemaker,  and 
shows  the  possibility  of  a  dose  relationship 
between  the  home  and  schooL  Neither  a 
home  economics  teacher  nor  a  student, 
after  reading  this  book,  could  possiUy  be 
satisfied  with  courses  in  mere  cooking  and 
sewing.  While  one  feels  at  times  that  it 
b  a  bit  visionary,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  authon  have  suggested  its  use  in 
connection  with  the  plans  and  outlines  of 
the  individual  teacher  and,  if  taken  in  that 
spirit,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  most  inspirational 
and  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Maude  Miller, 
UniversUy  of  Minm, 

Vocational  Education,  Compiled  by  Emilt 
RoBisoN  and  Julia  Johnsen.  New 
Yori::  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1921,  pp.  359. 
$2.25. 

Thb  book  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  an  earlier  collection  of  magazine  articles 
and  essays  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. An  entire  revision  of  the  bibliography 
has  been  made,  and  a  number  of  new  selec- 
tions have  been  added  to  make  the  book 
more  nearly  complete  and  up-to-date. 

The  selection  of  materials  is  wise,  giving 
expression  to  many  contrary  points  of  view 
and  covering  all  the  main  divisions  of  the 
field.  The  book  needs  an  index,  however; 
as  it  is,  one  would  have  difficulty  in  locating 
references  on  special  topics.  The  collection 
contains  no  comprehensive  and  adequate 
discussion  of  job  analysb,  technique  of 
teaching,  or  prepantion  of  teachers,  but 
such  lacks  are  not  surprising  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education. 

One  cannot  read  far  without  developing 
more  respect  than  ever  for  the  pioneers 
who  began  their  good  work  of  interesting 
educational  people  in  the  need  for  voca- 
tional education  so  many  years  before  actual 
accomplishments  were  possible.    Many  of 
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the  articles  were  written  before  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill  was  passed  or  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  established. 
The  frequent  mention  of  Germany  in  some 
of  the  articles  is  interesting  now  and  shows 
us  how  far  we  have  gone  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  which  can  be  called  truly 
American. 

The  book  contains  material  which  should 
be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  the 
modem  problems  of  American  education, 
yet  much  more  needs  to  be  said  and  done 
befoxe  we  can  come  to  anything  like  an 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
vocational  education.  The  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  viewpoints  presented 
will  lead  us  into  more  light  on  this  difficult 
and  pressing  problem. 

The  section  on  household  arts  is  sug- 
gestive for  experienced  workers  in  the  field, 
but  not  comprehensive  enough  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  problems.  The 
material  on  industrial  education  is  far 
more  comprehensive.  The  bibliography  is 
extensive  and  well  classified  and  in  some 
cases  annotated. 

John  M.  BseweiT, 
Harvard  University. 

The  Social  Case  History:  Its  Construction 

and  Content,    By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield, 

New  York:  Russel  Sage  Foundation,  1920, 

pp.  227.    $1.00. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  find  a  beauty  of  order 
set  forth  in  The  Social  Case  History  which 
distinguishes  Mrs.  Sheffield's  work  in  her 
own  field.  Her  keen  valuation  of  detail,  in 
which  a  less  discerning  eye  would  fail  to  read 
significance  to  large  issues,  characterizes  her 
study  of  family  histories. 

The  home  economics  worker  wi  1  find  in 
this  little  volume  a  partictdar  value  which  the 
title  might  not  suggest. 

The  home  economics  specialist  in  making 
her  contribution  to  family  cohesion  needs  to 
develop  a  like  critical  attitude  toward  all 
the  mass  of  details  which  her  intimate  work 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  family  brings  to  her 
notice. 

In  order  to  see  their  meaning,  to  identify 
them  as  significant,  to  interpret  their  rela- 
tion to  family  solidarity  she  needs  to  chart 


out  her  thinking  so  that  she  may  gain  an 
insight  into  the  family  problem  and  relate  it 
to  general  social  welfare.  Mrs.  Sheffield 
offers  a  challenge  to  the  worker  who  does 
not  think  through  a  situation,  and,  by  her 
orderly  array  of  Uustmtions,  suggests  the 
richness  to  be  derived  from  discerning  values 
in  the  commonplace.  The  author  defines 
the  purpose  of  a  modem  case  history  as  a 
body  of  personal  information  conserved 
with  a  view  to  the  three  ends  of  social  case 
work:  (1)  The  immediate  purpose  of  effec- 
tive treatment  of  individual  clients;  (2)  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  general  social  better- 
ment; and  (3)  The  incidental  purpose  of 
establishing  the  case  worker  herself  in  criti- 
cal thinking. 

Substitute  home  economics  worker  for 
case  worker  and  it  will  be  recognized  that 
discussion  of  these  ends  is  of  service  to  the 
home  economics  field  if  the  practice  of  the 
method  is  not  of  immediate  use. 

Acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Sheffield's  book 
will  insure  its  welcome  to  all  whose  particu- 
lar concem  is  the  promotion  of  family 
cohesion. 

Hasxiet  Townsemd, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

Linen:  Prom  the  Field  to  the  Finished  Product. 

By  Alfred  S.  Moose.    London  and  New 

York:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd., 

1914,  pp.  130.    $1.00. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  Pitman's  Common 
Commodities  and  Industries  Series,  which 
includes  several  books  that  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  of  home  economics  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  Among  them  are  books  on 
Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Wheat  and  Its  Products, 
Soap,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool, 
Leather,  Knitted  Fabrics,  and  Cordage 
Fibers. 

In  Unen  the  author  has  given  an  accurate 
and  complete,  but  at  the  same  time  popular 
and  interesting,  description  of  linen  manu- 
facturing in  all  its  phases.  His  e^psrience 
of  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  midst  of  Uie  linen 
industry  of  Ireland  has  enabled  him  to  throw 
in  many  side  lights  in  his  account,  and  the 
picture  he  sketches  gives  the  feeling  of  reality 
and  has  a  human  interest. 
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In  the  introductory  chapter  the  history 
oi  linen  is  traced,  going  iMick  to  the  [Hndiis- 
toric  period  of  andent  Egypt  and  coming 
down  to  the  beginnings  of  linen  making  in 
Ireland  when  some  of  the  Huguenots,  eiHed 
from  their  native  France,  took  with  them 
heir  textile  skill  and  started  the  industry 
which  in  time  came  to  be  of  such  importance 
in  Ireland.  The  reader  is  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  linen  industry  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  tsptdtJly  the  plac*  it 
occupied  in  Ulster  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Following  the  historical  discussion  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  foundation  and  growth 
of  the  Irish  linen  trade.  There  are  accounts 
of  the  old  Irish  Linen  Board,  of  the  linen 
riots  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
old  linen  markets.  The  story  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  trade  with  their  system  of  boun- 


ties is  told,  and  finally  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  and  the  trade  conditioiis 
during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the 
war  are  described. 

Following  that  portion  of  the  book  in 
which  the  production  and  handling  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufacturing  proc- 
esses are  considered,  the  final  chapters  dis- 
cuss varieties  of  linen,  methods  of  grading 
and  testing  linen,  and  marketing  problems^ 
In  the  last  two  dusters  the  conditions  of 
work,  trade  unions,  and  wages  are  given 
some  consideration. 

This  book  is  deariy  organixed,  has  good 
illustzations,  a  table  of  contents  and  an  in- 
dex. It  win  commend  itself  to  the  teacher 
of  textiles,  as  good  reference  material 

Makion  Wbixbr, 
Unhersily  of  Minnesoia. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  BULLETINS  REPORTING 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Digestibility  of  Some  Animal  Fats.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.  Holmes.  U.  S. 
Dept  Agr.  Bui.  310  (1915).    (Lard,  beef  fat,  mutton  fat,  butter.)    5  cents. 

Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  Other  Starchy  Roots  as  Food.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  468  (1917).    (A  summary  and  discussion.)    Free. 

Fats  and  Their  Economical  Use  in  the  Home.  By  A.  D.  Holmes  and  H.  L.  Lang.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  469  (1916).    (A  summary  and  discussion.)    5  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Digestibility  of  the  Grain  Sorghums.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D. 
Hofancs.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  470  (1916).  (Com  meal,  feterita,  kafir,  kaoliang,  mib, 
wheat.)    5  cent. 

Turnips,  Beets  and  Other  Succulent  Roots,  and  Their  Use  as  Food.  By  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy.   U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  503  (1917).    (A  summary  and  discussbn.)    Free. 

Digestibility  of  Some  Vegetable  Fats.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.  Hohncs.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  505  (1917)  .j|  (Cocoa  butter,  cocoanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  olive  oil,  peanut 
oil,  sesame  oil.)    5  cents. 

Studies  on  the  Digestibility  of  Some  Animal  Fats.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D. 
Hohnes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  507  (1917).  (Brisket  fat,  chicken  fat,  cream,  egg-yolk 
fat,  fish  fat,  goose  fat.)    5  cents. 

Experiments  in  the  Determination  of  the  Digestibility  of  Millets.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy 
and  A.  D.  Holmes.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  525  (1917).    (Common  millet,  proso.)    Free. 

The  Digestibility  of  the  Dasheen.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.  Hobnes.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  612  (1917).    5  cents. 

Digestibility  of  Ortain  Miscellaneous  Animal  Fats.  By  A.  D.  Holmes.  U.  S.  Dept 
Agr.  Bui.  613  (1919).  (Goat's  butter,  haid-palate  fat,  horse  fat,  kid  fat,  oleo  oil,  oko 
stearin,  ox-marrow  fat,  ox-tail  fat,  turtle  fat.)    Free. 

^  In  most  cases  the  edition  was  small  and  the  Department's  quota  is  exhausted.  How- 
ever, the  papers  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  nominal  sums  as  indicated. 
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Studies  on  the  Digestibility  of  Some  Nut  Oils.  By  A.  D.  Holmes.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  BuL 
630  (1918).  (Almond  oil,  black-walnut  oil,  Biazil-nut  oil,  butternut  oil,  English-walnut 
oil,  hickoiy-nut  oil,  pecan  ofl.)    5  cents. 

Experiments  on  the  Digestibility  of  Fish.  By  A.  D.  Holmes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
649  (1918).    (Boston  mackerel,  butterfish,  gray£sh,  salmon.)    Free. 

IMgestibility  of  Some  Seed  Oils.  By  A.  D.  Hobnes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  687  (1918). 
(Com  oil,  soy-bean  oil,  sunflower-seed  oil,  Japanese  mustard-seed  oil,  rapeseed  oil  and  charlock 
oiL)    5  cents. 

Digestibility  of  Protein  Supplied  by  Soy-Bean  and  Peanut  Press-Cake  Flours.  By  A.  D. 
Hohnes.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  717  (1918).    5  cents. 

Experiments  on  the  Digestibility  of  Wheat  Bran  in  a  Diet  Without  Wheat  Flour.  By 
A.  D.  Holmes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  751  (1919).  (Fine  wheat  bran,  unground  wheat 
bran.)    Free. 

Digestibility  of  Some  By-Pioduct  Oils.  By  A.  D.  Hohnes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  781 
(1919).  (Apricot-kernel  oil,  cherry-kernel  oil,  melon-seed  oil,  peach-kernel  oil,  pumpkin- 
seed  oil,  tomato-seed  oil.)    Free. 

LIST  OV  AXnCLBS  PUBLISHED  OUTSIDE  THE  DEPASnOENT 

m?  to  date 

(Not  available  for  distribution.    May  be  consulted  for  references  in  libraries) 
"The  American  Papaw  and  Its  Food  Value."    By  C.  F.  Langworthy.    Jour,  Home  Econ., 

9  (1917),  No.  11,  pp.  505-511. 

''Guide  to  the  Nation's  Dietary  Needs."  By  H.  W.  Atwater.  Annals  Amer,  Acad.  Pol. 
and  Soc.  Sci.,  Nov.  1917,  Pub.  No.  1154. 

"Changing  a  Peace  Time  Ration  for  War  Time."    By  C.  L.  Hunt.    Jour.  Home  Econ., 

10  (1918),  No.  8,  pp.  371-^74. 

"How  Agricultural  Publications  Can  Be  Obtained."  By  C.  L.  Hunt.  Gen.  Fed.  Mag., 
17  (1918),  No.  7,  pp.  30-31. 

"How  Much  Food  Does  It  Take  to  Supply  Us  with  the  Calcium  We  Need."  By  M.  C. 
Denton.    Jour.  Home  Econ.,  10  (1918),  No.  4,  pp.  168-170. 

"Kitchen  Tests  for  Pectin  in  Jelly-Making."  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  10  (1918),  No.  11, 
pp.  520-521. 

"Quick  Method  of  Cakulating  Food  Values."  By  C.  L.  Hunt  Jour.  Home  Econ.. 
10  (1918),  No.  5,  pp.  212-218. 

"Teadiing  Food  Values. "  By  C.  F.  Langworthy.  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  10  (1918)  No.  7,, 
pp.  295-302. 

"What  Temperature  is  Reached  Inside  the  Jar  During  Home  Canning?"  By  M.  C. 
Denton.    Jour.  Home  Econ.,  10  (1918),  No.  12,  pp.  54^552. 

"Woman's  Committee  Survey  of  Agencies  for  the  Sale  of  Cooked  Food."  By  H.  W. 
Atwater.    Jour.  Home  Econ.,  10  (1918),  No.  9,  pp.  419-424. 

"Centigrade  Scale  Compared  with  Fahrenheit."  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  11  (1919),  No.  3, 
pp.  123,  124. 

"Changes  in  Food  Value  of  Vegetables  Due  to  Cooking." '  By  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.,  11  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  143-154  and  No.  5,  pp.  200-209. 

"Efifect  of  Milling  on  the  Digestibility  of  Graham  Flour."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and 
H.  J.  Deuel,  Jr.    Proc.  Nai.  Acad.  Sci.,  5  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  514-517. 

"Methods  to  be  Used  in  the  Study  of  Gas  Consumption  of  the  Ordinary  Household 
Range."    Jour.  Home  Econ.,  11  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  15&-162. 

"Office  of  Home  Economics.  Some  Results  of  Recent  Work."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.,  11  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  13-20. 
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'Office  of  Home  Eoonomics:  Some  Results  of  the  Woik  Carried  on  During  the  ¥hal 
Yew,  1918-1919."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy.  Jatir.  Ham$  Econ.,  11  (1919),  No.  12,  pp. 
519-532. 

''What  is  Experimental  Cookery?"  By  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour,  Homt  Earn.,  11  (1919), 
No.  3,  pp.  119-123. 

"Absorption  of  Fat  by  Fried  Batten  and  Doughs,  and  Causes  of  Variation. "  By  M.  C 
Denton,  E.  Wengel,  and  L.  Pritchett.    Jow,  Home  Earn.,  12  (1920),  No.  3  ,pp.  111-127. 

''Digestibility  of  Certain  MIscelbneousVegeUble  Fats."  By  A.  D.  Hohnes  and  H.  J. 
Deuel,  Jr.    Jotir.  Biol.  Chom.,  41  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  227-235. 

"Digestibility  of  Raw  (>>m  Starch."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  H.  J.  Dend,  Jr.  Proc 
Amor.  Soc,  Biol,  Ckom,,  Jour.  Bud,  Chem.  41  (1920),  No.  3,  p.  L. 

"Digestibility  of  Raw  Com,  Potato,  and  Wheat  Starches."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and 
H.  J.  Deuel,  Jr.    Jour.  Biol.  Ckom.,  42  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  27-40. 

"Digestibility  of  Raw  Rice  SUrch. "  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  H.  J.  Deuel,  Jr.  Res. 
Communic.  et  Demons.,  Cong.  Physiol.,  Paris,  July  16-20  (1920),  pp.  [185-186]. 

"Digestibility  of  Steam  Cooked  Soy  Beans  and  Peanuts."  By  A.  D.  Hohnes.  Jour. 
Amor.  Mod.  Assoc.,  74  (1920),  No.  12,  pp.  728-800. 

"Energy  Elimination  in  Gaseous  Exchange  in  Bananas,  Pineapples,  and  Apples."  By 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  R.  D.  Milner,  and  H.  G.  Barott  Proc.  Amor.  Soe.  Biol.  Ckom.,  Jour, 
Biol.  Ckom.,  41  (1920),  No.  3,  p.  LXDC. 

"Energy  Expenditure  m  Household  Tasks."  By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  H.  G.  Barott 
Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  52  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  406-406. 

"General  Rules  for  Choosing  Oven  Temperatures."  By  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.,  12  (1920),  No.  12,  pp.  541-543. 

"Possibilities  in  Home  Economics  Work."  By  M.  F.  Snyder.  Jour.  Home  Ecou.,  12 
(1920),  No.  4,  pp.  166-168. 

[Summary  of  Respiration  Calorimeter  Experiments  on  the  Specific  Heat  and  Energy 
Output  of  Celery  and  Eggs  in  Storage.]  In  Office  of  Home  Economics.  By  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy.   Rpt.  Dir.  States  Relations  Service,  Dept.  Agr.,  (1920),  pp. .  43,  44. 

"Utilization  of  Kid,  Rabbit,  Horse,  and  Seal  Meats  as  Food."  By  A.  D.  Hohnes  and 
H.  J.  Deuel,  Jr.    Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chom.,  12  (1920),  No.  10,  Pp.  1-7. 

"What  Constitutes  Research  in  Home  Economics?"  By  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.,  12   (1920),  No,  2,  pp.  58-63. 

"Botulism  and  Home  Canning."  By.  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  13  (1921), 
No.  6,  pp.  261-266. 

"Digestibility  of  Some  Hydrogenated  Oils."  By  A.  D.  Holmes  and  H.  J.  Deuel,  Jr. 
Amer.  Jour.  Phys.,  54  (1921),  No.  3,  pp.  479-488. 

"Effect  of  a  Variation  in  Milling  on  the  Digestibility  of  Wheat  Flours."  By  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy and  A.  D.  Holmes.    Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Set.    (In  Press). 

"Experiments  in  the  Making  of  Doughnuts  of  Low  Fat  Absorption."  By  M.  C.  Denton 
and  L.  B.  Pritchett.    Jour.  Home  Econ.,  13  (1921),  No.  6,  pp.  255-260. 

"Gastric  Re^Mnse  to  Foods."  (Abstract).  By  M.  C.  Denton.  Jour.  Home  Econ., 
13  (1921),  No.  1,  pp.  26-31  and  No.  2,  pp.  58-^. 

"Heat  Elimination  and  Gaseous  Exchange  in  Celery  and  Eggs  During  Storage. "  By  C 
F.  Langworthy  and  H.  G.  Barott.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Biol.  Chom.,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  46 
(1921),  No.  1,  p.  XLDC-L. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION 

La  Salle  Hotel,  CmcAOo,  III.,  October  24-26 

Monday  Morning,  P:30  a.m. 

Administrative  Section,  Maiy  lindsley,  chaiiman,  piesiding 
DiKUttion  of  Questionnaire  arranged  by  Administrative  Section,  Mary  A.  Lindsl^,  Manager 

Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington 
Eqo^ment,  George  A.  Smith,  Chicago  Range  Co. 

Some  Administrative  Problems,  Agnes  Gleason,  Manager  Parkway  Tea  House 
Salesmanshq),  Mildred  Robinson,  Charge  of  Salesmanship,  Chicago  Public  Schoob 

Monday  Afternoon,  2:00  p,m. 

Social  Service  Section,  Lucy  Gillett,  chairman,  presiding 
To  What  Extent  shall  Racial  Customs  Enter  into  any  Americanization  Scheme?    S.  P. 

Breckinridge,  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Chicago 
Dietary  Customs  of  Various  Nationalities: 

Syrians  and  Roumanians,  Bessie  Lee,  Visiting  Housekeeper  Assn.,  Detroit 

Jewish,  Mrs.  Mary  Schapiro,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  N.  Y.  City 

Negroes  and  Mountain  Whites,  Fairfax  Proudfit,  University  of  Tenn.,  Out-patient 

Medical  Dept.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Italians,  Reba  Reed,  Assn.  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  N.  Y.  City 

Monday  Evening,  Dinner  Meeting,  6:30  p,m. 
President's  Address 

Professional  Spirit,  Harriet  Vittum,  Northwestern  University  Settlement  House 
Internal  Hygiene  and  Its  Relation  to  Mood,  Madison  E.  Bentky,  Prof,  of  Psychology, 

University  of  HI. 
Training  for  Industrial  Leadership,  A.  E.  Morgan,  President  of  Antioch  College 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  a.m. 

Education  Section,  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  chairman,  presidittg 
What  Nurses  Need  to  Know  about  Food  and  Dietetics 
Mary  MacMillan,  Supt.  Presb3rterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 
Mrs.  Higgins,  Nursing  Service,  U.  S.  Navy  Hospital 
Experience  Meeting,  Strictly  2  Minute  Speeches  by  10  Dietitians 
Hospital  Training  of  Dietitians: 

In  Rochester,  Minn.,  Mary  Foley 

In  Peter  Bent  Bri^iam,  Boston,  Octavia  Hall 

In  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Agnes  O'Dea 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2:00  p,m. 
Round  Table  Conferences: 

I.  Education,  Dr.  Wheeler,  presiding 
1.  Reports  by  Sub-committees 

a.  A  course  in  Dietetics  for  Nurses 

b.  Preliminary  Course  for  Dietitians  in  Umversities,  Colleges,  and  Techni- 

cal Schools 

c.  Hospital  and  Medical  School  Training  for  Dietitians 
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n.  Dieto-Then^yy,  Miss  Erknmn,  presiding 

1.  Activities  in  DkU^-Thitnpy, — Labontoty,  Research,  and  Clinical  Application 

2.  Educational  Propaganda — ^Fields  of  Greatest  Need 
m.  Social  Service,  Miss  Gillett,  presiding 

1.  Cooperation  in  the  Public  Health  Movement  from  a  Medical  Standpoint, 

Blandie  Joseph,  Michad  Reese  Hoqntal,  Chicago,  Ql. 

2.  From  a  Nuising  Standpoint,  Mazy  Laird,  Director  Public  Health  Nuzsmg 

Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  From  the  Social  Woiker's  Standpoint,  Florence  Nesbit,  Chicago  United 

Charities 
IV.  Administration,  Miss  Lindsley,  presiding 

1.  Discussion  on  £quq[>ment,  labor,  supplies,  and  food,  led  by  divisioii  cfaainaBn 

2.  Placement  of  Equipment.    Margaret  Proctor,  Equiqunent  £^)ert,  Economic 

Bureau,  National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Tuesday  Enetdntt  8:00  p.m. 

Eomia  Gunther,  Chainnan  Progrsm  Coounittee,  presiding 
The  Sphere  of  the  Dietitian,  Dr.  H.  P.  Howard,  Prof,  of  Internal  Medicine,  State  University 

of  Iowa 
The  Selection  of  Personnel,  Hugh  Fuilerton,  The  H.  Black  Co.,  Clevehmd,  Ohio 
Food  Poisoning,  John  Street,  National  Canners  Association 

Wednesday  Uommg,  9 '.30  a.m. 

Fields  for  the  Dietitian— 15  Minute  Talks 

Cafeteria  and  Institutional  Managers,  Blanche  Geary,  National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  Hospital,  Marion  Peterson,  Swedish  Hoqntal 
.  The  College  Hall,  Mabel  Little 
The  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Lena  PhiUqM,  Execu- 
tive Secretary 
Business  Meeting 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:00  p.m. 

Dieto-Therapy  Section,  Rena  Eckman,  chairman,  presiding 

1.  The  Dietary  Needs  of  a  ChiMren's  Hoqntal,  Dr.  Amy  L.  Daniels,  Iowa  Child 

Research  Station,  University  of  Iowa 

2.  The  Newer  Ideas  on  the  Dietetic  Management  of  Diabetes  and  their  Practical  Work- 

ing Out  in  the  Hospital,  Dr.  R.  T.  Woodyatt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medidoe, 
University  of  Chicago 

Wednesday  Evenini,  8:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  president,  presiding 
Relationship  Between  Diet  and  Nervous  Conditions  with  its  Significanre  in  Social  Problems 

Dr.  Sidney  Kuh,  Neurologist,  Chicago 
Systems  of  Follow-Up  Woric  in  Dietetics,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gates  Mudge,  Nutrition  Division, 

American  Red  Cross 
Human  Engineering,  Robert  Wolf,  Considting  Engineer,  New  York 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  at  once.  Accommodations  may  be  secured  at  the 
following  rates  for  single  rooms;  double  rooms  are  in  proportion. 

Hotel  U  Salle,  $2.50-$7.00;  Drake  Hotel,  $6.0O-|8.00;  Hotel  Blackstone,  S5.00-<8.00; 
Hotel  Sherman,  $2.50-16.00;  Hotel  Alexandria,  $2.00  iq>;  Congress  Hotd,  $3.00  up; 
Virginia  Hotel,  $3.00  up. 

For  information  in  regard  to  transportation  rates,  write  to  E.  M.  Geraghty,  801  S.  Wrigjiit 
St.,  Champaign,  Hi. 
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The  Cincinnati    Healtli    Bscposition, 

wm  be  lield  in  Music  Hall,  October  15-22, 
1921,  for  the  piupose  of  influeodiig  a 
greater  public  attention  toward  family  and 
community  health.  The  exposition  is  the 
climax  of  a  program  of  education  combining 
the  effects  of  almost  evety  oiganization  of 
eveiy  size  and  purpose  in  Greater  Cincin- 
nati. The  exposition  is  a  pioneer  in  a  note- 
worthy field,  and  possesses  a  national 
significance.  A  combination  of  commercial 
and  non-commerdal  exhibits  properly  con- 
structed and  operated,  as  it  will  be  by  the 
committee  of  business  and  professional  men 
in  charge  of  it,  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  enterprises  throughout  the  country. 

The  departments  of  the  city  government 
will  be  well  represented  in  this  educational 
display,  which  wiU  serve  to  mark  Cincin- 
nati's great  progress  in  health  activities 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  Ellen  Richards  Research  Prize 
of  $1000,  offered  biennially  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  College  Women  for  Pro- 
moting Laboratory  Research  by  Women 
(now  the  Association  to  Aid  Scientific  Re- 
search by  Women)  was  awarded  Dr.  Eleanor 
Carothers  of  Philadelphia  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Goucher  College. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Carothers  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kunsas  and  her  doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  at 
present  engaged  in  research  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  genetical 
behavior  of  heteromorphic  homologous 
chromosomes  of  drcotettix  (orthoptera). 

The  prize  will  be  awarded  again  in  1922. 
Theses  by  women,  based  on  independent 
laboratory  research,  are  eligible  for  competi- 
tion and  must  reach  the  Committee  before 
February  25,  1922.  For  circulars  of  infor- 
mation and  application  blank,  apply  to 
Dr.  Lilian  Welsh,  Goucher  College,  Balti- 
more. 

Florida  State  College  For  Women.  A 
new  buikiing  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  used  for  the  home  economics  classes 
this  fall. 


University  of  Washington.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  establishment  of 
an  annual  graduate  fellowship  of  $600  in 
textile  research  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Bon  March6 
Fellowship,  as  it  is  a  gift  of  that  store,  the 
largest  department  store  in  Seattle.  The 
holder  will  devote  a  few  hours  each  week 
to  analyses  of  fabrics  for  the  store  with  time 
for  sufficient  research  work  to  gain  the 
master's  degree  in  the  eleven  months  covered 
by  the  fellowship. 

The  Personal  Service  Department,  a  most 
important  and  enterprising  activity  of  the 
store,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Home  Economics 
DqMrtment,  Frances  Grant  Heverlo. 

Rose  Eraser,  University  of  Washington 
1918,  has  been  awarded  the  fellowship  for 
1921. 

Application  for  the  fellowship  for  next 
year  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Research  Work  at  Teachers  College. 
The  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
of  Teachers  College  has  inaugurated  during 
the  Summer  Session  four  lines  of  research 
which  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
academic  year. 

As  a  residt  of  the  work  of  Prttfessor 
Sherman  and  Dr.  La  Mer,  an  adequate, 
basal  diet  has  been  developed  for  guinea  pigs 
lacking  only  in  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin. 
This  diet  permits  experiments  to  be  devel- 
oDed  which  will  measure  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  C  vitamin  content  of  foods 
under  varying  cooking  conditions.  This 
phase  of  the  work  has  been  made  a  program 
of  research  for  the  department,  and  during 
the  summer  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
the  pressure  cooker  by  Miss  Shelow  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

Ever  since  the  announcement,  by  Johns, 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  peanut  flour,  the 
department  has  been  conducting  cooperative 
experiments  in  the  practical  development 
of  nutritious  and  appetizing  recipes  of 
peanut  and  wheat  flour  products  with  the 
department   of   cookery.    This   work   has 
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been  actively  advanced  during  the  sum- 
mer session  and  Miss  Eckman  has  begun 
during  the  summer  the  study  of  peanut 
flour  supplementing  vs.  supplementing  with 
meat  residue,  the  diets  being  made  adequate 
in  all  other  factors  to  determine  whether 
such  supplementing  justifies  the  claims 
made  for  the  peanut  or  whether,  as  recently 
announced  by  McCollum,  there  are  factors 
in  the  animal  tissues  which  are  of  special 
significance. 

A  third  phase  of  work  that  has  moved 
forward  during  the  summer  has  been  the 
attention  to  the  rickets  problem,  with 
especial  reference  to  phosphate  supplement- 
ing of  cereal  diets.  This  work  has  embraced 
the  investigation  of  the  value  of  combined 
phosphates  such  as  phytin  as  a  preventive 
of  rkkets,  and  the  possibilities  of  better 
cereal  combinations  for  baby  feeding.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  this  work  was  carried  on 
by  Professor  Taylor  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Medical  College  under  the  Departmental 
direction. 

Hie  fourth  series  of  researches  have  been 
continuation  of  the  study  of  yeast  stimu- 
lation by  extracts  and  their  relation  to  the 
B  vitamin.  Mr.  Cherkasi  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  had  this 
work  in  charge  during  the  summer. 

University  of  Illinois.  Harriet  Barto 
comes  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  assbt- 
ant  professor  of  home  economics.  She  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Teachers  College,  as 
an  instructor  in  nutrition.  Bonnie  Elizabeth 
Scholes  is  taking  up  the  work  of  nutrition 
specialist  for  the  Extension  Department, 
this  fall. 

University  of  Kansas.  Anne  D.  Blitz 
will  come  to  the  University  this  fall  as  the 
first  Dean  of  Women,  this  position  having 
just  been  created  here.  During  the  planning 
of  the  new  dormitory  for  women  she  is 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  biiild- 
ing  committee,  because  of  her  wide  knowl- 
edge of  housing  and  the  college  dormitory 
problem. 

The  new  college  cafeteria  will  be  opened 
this  fall,  under  the  direction  of  Anna  Bamum, 
who  was  formerly  at  Cornell  University. 


She  will  be  assisted  by  her  sister  Rebecca 
Bamum.  For  a  time  the  cafeteria  will 
occupy  temporary  quarters,  but  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Memorial  Hall 
it  will  be  given  space  there. 

Cookery  Courses  for  Men.  Pennsyi- 
vania  State  College  is  planning  to  repeat 
this  fall  the  courses  for  men  which  were 
given  last  spring.  There  is  a  course  in 
buying  and  menu  making,  designed  tspt- 
dally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  who 
are  acting  as  stewards  for  the  various  col- 
lege clubs;  and  there  is  a  class  in  actual 
cookery,  where  the  men  study  elementary 
food  principles  and  apply  them,  ending 
their  woric  with  a  dinner  for  their  friends. 
This  course  developed  some  technical  skiD, 
but  in  addition  it  gave  an  appreciation  of 
the  woik  involved  in  meal  serving.  After 
the  dinner  one  man  said,  "Six  men,  finre 
hours  each — ^thirty  hours,  one  dinner— and 
one  woman  does  it!" 

NOTES 

Mrs.  Alma  Guillet  will  be  at  Mechanics 
Institute  this  fall  teaching  homemaking. 

Bessie  Pleasants  will  have  charge  of  the 
practice  house  at  Mechanics  Institute. 

Jessie  Winchell  has  gone  to  the  University 
of  Vermont  to  have  supervision  of  teacher 
training  work. 

Mabel  Little,  who  has  been  connected 
with  Marshall  Field's  in  Chicago,  has  gone 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  director 
of  halls  and  residence. 

Rosa  Briggs  has  gone  to  Drexel  Institute 
to  take  charge  of  the  cafeteria  and  to  teadi 
institutional  administration. 

Elsie  Kirk  has  gone  to  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Towson,  Md.,  as  director  of 
halls  and  residence. 

Frances  Dunning  will  be  director  of  food 
service  and  instructor  in  institutional  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
this  year. 

Emma  Winslow  will  spend  this  winter  at 
the  University  of  London,  doing  special 
woric  in  sociology  and  economics.  Before 
her  return  she  will  visit  the  continent,  wheve 
she  will  study  the  woik  of  various  social 
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There's  no  use  GUESSING  how  Baker  keeps 
the  wholesome,  refreshing  flavor  of  the  freshly 
picked  nut  right  inside  the  Baker  container. 
See  if  YOU  can  find  the' secret  in  the  can. 

In  the  can: — Baker's  Fresh  Grated  Coco- 
nut—canned in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — ^Baker's  Premium  Grade 
Dry  Shred  Coconut— sugar-cured. 

By  the  way,  have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  free 
Baker  Recipe  Boddet?  If  not,  you'd  better 
write  for  it  NOW! 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
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I THJNK  THIS  IS 


US 


DESSERT 


^H  THE  WORLD 

'pHTS  recipe  waa  Bent  in  by  a  woman  from  California.    I  have  found  it  easy  to  make,  delishtftil  to  the  eye.  amifo 
-''•     for  any  occasion — and  ueliciouA  for  (irown-upe  afl  well  aa  children.    Try  it  and  aee  if  ycm,  too,  do  not  think  it 
beet  deascrt  you  ever  tasted. 
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PINEAPPLE  BUTTERFLY  PARFAIT 


\  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

1  cup  chopped  nut  meate        If  cups  milk 


2  cups  hot  boiled  rioe 

1  cup  erf-am        1  cup  augar 


\  teaspoon  aalt 
1  teaspoon  vanillAl 


Soak  gelatine  in  milk  ten  minutes,  difisolve  in  hot  rice.  Add  eupar  and  salt,  when  cool  fold  in  cream,  beaten  stiff.  Add 
nut  mcatfl  and  flavoring.  Turn  into  wet  mold;  pack  in  ice  and  salt.  Cut  round  slicea  of  canned  pineapple  across  center; 
decorate  mold  with  these  before  serving,  plaoing  curved  ed«ea  topether  to  imitate  butterfly  wings.  If  possible  decorate 
wings  with  cut  cherries  and  pour  pineapple  juice  over  all.  White,  maple  or  brown  sugar  may  be  used,  the  latter  preferable. 
Brown  rice  is  delicious  and  has  more  nourishment  than  white. 

A  Booklet  of  the  ''Best  Desserts" 

My  booklets,  •'Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy,"  containing  numberless  recipes  for  other  feest  desserts.  saJftds, 
meat  and  fish  molds,  relishes  and  candies,  sent  free  if  you  will  enclose  lour  cents  in  stamps  for  postage,  and  mention  your 
grocer's  name. 
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Any  domestic  srlenre  teacher  can  [have  sufficient  gelatine 
for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school  stationery,  stat* 
ing  quantity  andwhen^needed.] 
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Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for'^^  Gelatine — 
think  of  Knox" i 


fH"''^. 


MRS.:CHARLES'  B.'.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

104  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
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EVERYTHING  can  be  washed  in  the  1900  Cata- 
ract Washer  from  baby  clothes  to  blankets. 
Here  you  have  a  washer  whose  tub  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  parts  to  lift  out  and  clean  or  to  cause  wear  and 
tear!  The  water  is  forced  through  the  clothes  by  the 
movement  of  the  tub  alone — not  by  the  action  of  any 
parts. 

The  famous  exclusive  motion  of  the  1900  Cataract 


Washer  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  1900.  By  means  of  this  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion  four  times  as 
often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer! 

The  swinging  electric  wringer  which  can  be  shifted 
to  any  position  saves  labor  and  extra  steps.  And  the 
complete  operating  cost  of  the  1900  Cataract  Wa^^hcr 
is  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 


Write  us  for  the  book,  GEORGE  BRINTON'S  WIFE, 
interestifig  fiction  ivit/i  some  surprising  facts  included, 

igOO  CATARACT  WASHER 

THE  1900  WASHEr'cOMPANY,  209  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office-.   Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  Sl,  Toronto 
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VISUALIZING  YOUR  FINANCIAL  TREND 

JOHN  BOYNTON  KAISER 
Public  Library,  Tacoma,  WasJdniUm 

The  "movie"  is  our  most  universal  application  of  the  theory  of  visual 
instruction.  This  theory,  developed  primarily  as  a  scientific  method 
of  formal  education,  has  had  many  practical  applications  outside  the 
classroom;  and  nowhere  has  it  been  applied  of  late  more  successfully 
than  in  the  world  of  big  business.  In  their  ready  use  and  eager  scanning 
of  charts,  diagrams,  and  graphs  based  on  the  facts  of  business  and  de- 
signed to  indicate  at  a  glance  the  exact  trend  of  business  in  all  its  essen- 
tial parts — costs,  production,  ^ales,  revenues,  etc. — the  modem  business 
executive  and  consulting  efficiency  engineer  are  applying  to  practical 
purpose  the  educational  theory  of  visual  instruction. 

Nor  is  its  effective  application  limited  to  big  bxisiness.  To  the  finan- 
cial management  of  the  humble  household  of  John  Doe  and  his  wife 
Jane,  it  is  equally  applicable.  To  know  at  a  given  moment  your  exact 
financial  status  is  important;  yet  vastly  more  important  is  it  to  know 
the  direction  of  your  financial  trend,  and  the  rate  of  this  trend  compared 
to  what  it  was  one  year  or  two  years,  or,  better,  five  years  ago. 

Our  object  is  the  intelligent  direction  and  control  of  the  finances  of 
the  hoxis^old.  To  exercise  this  intelligent  control  we  must  have,  to 
begin  with,  a  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  household  finances,  cov- 
ering in  detail,  systematically  and  in  classified  form,  the  income  and 
e^tpenses  of  the  home  for  a  series  of  months  and  years.  An  accounting 
system  that  will  reveal  the  desired  information  would  include  a  record 
of  daily  expenditures,  preferably  classified  each  day,  and  certainly  a 
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carefully  classified  record  of  total  expenditures  for  the  month;  also  a 
carefully  classified  and  itemized  monthly  income  record,  and  a  balance 
sheet  listing  in  full  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  resulting  ''net  worth" 
the  first  day  of  each  month.  There  are  on  the  market  many  printed 
account  books  of  the  "economy"  and  "budget"  type  easily  adaptable 
to  the  needs  of  almost  any  household. 

But  while  the  figures  may  thus  be  revealed,  one  cannot  easily  grasp 
their  trend  and  significance  when  presented  in  the  mass,  even  though 
carefully  classified  and  tabulated.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that 
the  account  book  of  John  Doe,  for  the  period  indicated,  presents,  among 
other  things,  the  following  set  of  figures: 


TABLE  1 

Tabulation  of  expenses,  1910-1920 

VOOD 

KXNT 

cLonmiG 

VUKL 

BXALIH 

SAVIN08 

OTHUt 

TOTAL 

1910 

$604 

t360 

•480 

$42 

»25 

$200 

$394 

$2105 

1911 

595 

360 

465 

41 

25 

200 

400 

2446 

1912 

635 

360 

475 

45 

100 

160 

400 

2175 

1913 

651 

360 

500 

50 

30 

220 

375 

2186 

1914 

667 

420 

515 

48 

80 

120 

1900 

3750 

1915 

658 

420 

520 

46 

150 

110 

820 

2724 

1916 

738 

420 

625 

58 

90 

120 

870 

2921 

1917 

962 

540 

880 

87 

40 

120 

1000 

3629 

1918 

1113 

540 

945 

82 

30 

40 

1100 

3850 

1919 

1228 

600 

1050 

86 

20 

30 

1200 

4114 

1920 

1326 

600 

1180 

119 

50 

40 

1300 

4615 

We  have  here  a  mass  of  figures,  accurate  and  informing  and  valuable. 
Suppose  we  select  the  more  important,  concerning  food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel,  health,  and  savings,  and  chart  them  (fig.  1). 

What  a  difference!  How  the  changes  from  year  to  year  stand  outl 
The  cost  of  living  did  go  up,  did  it  not! 

The  detailed  record  of  one's  income  provides,  not  only  valuable  infor- 
mation for  the  individual  concerned,  but,  in  these  days,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  as  a  result  of  the  income  tax  laws.  A  chart  may  also  be  pre- 
pared for  the  income. 

This  visualization  of  the  trend  of  expenses  and  income  is  both  inter- 
esting and  illuminating,  and  may  lead  to  many  corrective  measures. 
However,  there  is  another  set  of  figures,  the  visualization  of  which  is 
vital  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  real  trend  of  one's  financial  stand- 
ing, and  to  the  intelligent  direction  and  control  over  the  finances  of  the 
household. 
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These  are  the  figures  of  the  monthly  balance  sheet.    Let  us  see  what 
they  include: 

"Pofm  for  mofUhly  balance  sheet 

ASSETS  UABnmES 

1.  Cash:  Husband 1.  Current  bills  payable 

2.  Cash:  Wife 2.  Bank  notes: 


3.  Checking  Acct:  Husband 3.  Accrued  interest 

4.  Checking  Acct:  Wife 4.  Owed  on  real  estate. . 

5.  Savings  Acct.:  Husband 5.  Owed  on  auto 

6.  Savings  Acct.:  Wife 6.  Mortgages 

7.  Bonds  and  Stocks* 7.  Miscellaneous  debt. . . 

8. 

9.  Life  Ins.  Pol.  (Cash  surrender  Total  liabilities. . . . 

value) MET  WORTH 

10.  Accounts  receivable 1.  Total  assets 

11.  Accrued  salary 2.  Total  liabilities 

12.  Accrued  income  from  invest- 

ments   Net  worth 

13.  House  furnishings 

14.  Real  estate 

15.  Auto 

16.  Other  assets 


Total  assets 

*  If  listed  at  face  value  the  current  market  value  must  be  given  in  a  footnote  and  vice 
versa. 

Although  difficult  to  list  accurately  at  a  specified  money  value  in  a 
statement  of  assets,  there  should  appear  in  connection  with  it  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  life  insurance  carried,  noting  exactly  the  amounts  of 
death  benefits  payable  to  the  wife  or  estate  in  case  of  the  husband's 
death  from  sickness,  ordinary  accident,  or  from  an  accident  received 
while  on  a  conmion  carrier;  also  mformation  concerning  disability  bene- 
fits under  accident  policies.  In  addition  should  be  shown  the  amount 
of  insurance  carried  on  the  home  and  its  furnishings,  the  auto,  and  other 
insurable  property.  All  this  information  is  a  factor  in  determining  a 
man's  financial  standing  and  his  credit  rating  at  the  bank.  The 
graphic  chart  of  the  family's  total  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth, 
each  month  for  a  series  of  years,  shows  conclusively  which  direction  you 
are  traveling,  and  how  far  ailong  the  road  you  are. 

There  is  one  other  important  point.  Thxis  far,  the  charts  suggested 
will  have  shown  the  actual,  '4itmp-sum"  changes  in  amounts  spent, 
or  received,  or  on  hand,  on  successive  dates.    The  comparative  rates  of 
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progress^  that  is,  the  percentages  of  the  new  total  as  compared  with  the 
old,  in  two  or  more  series  of  figures,  have  not  been  illustrated.  For 
example,  we  should  know  how  the  rate  (or  percentage)  of  variation  in 
income,  during  a  given  period,  compares  with  the  rate  (or  percentage) 
of  variation  in  expenses;  and  we  should  know  the  rate  (or  percentage) 
of  variation  in  the  assets  on  successive  dates,  as  compared  with  the  rate 
(or  percentage)  of  variation  in  liabilities.  This  requires  what  is  tenned 
by  the  mathematicians  and  statisticians  a  ''ratio  chart." 


wn.u 


CLOnXN 


fOOO 


ssssssss 


In  the  charts  already  discussed  the  lines  are  equidistant  and  the 
di£Ference  between  $10  and  $20  would  be  indicated  by  the  same  lineal 
distance  used  in  indicating  the  like  numerical  difference  between  $100 
and  $1 10.  Note,  however,  that  the  increase  from  $10  to  $20,  an  increase 
of  $10,  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  while  the  increase  from  $100  to 
$110,  also  an  increase  of  $10,  is  an  increase  of  but  10  per  cent.  Hence 
a  chart  showing  the  relative  increases  in  expense  compared  to  relative 
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increases  in  income  may  become  more  important  than  the  chart  showing 
merely  the  changes  in  absolute  or  actual  amounts.  Such  a  ''ratio 
chart "  requires  the  use  of  semi-logarithmic  paper.  Cross-section  paper 
ruled  in  this  fashion  is  now  easily  available  through  the  trade,  and  has 
been  in  use  by  engineers  and  others  for  years.  One  must  merely  know 
that,  on  semi-logarithmic  cross-section  paper,  eqtial  linear  distances  repre- 
sent equal  percentage  differences,  while  on  the  other  paper  equal  linear 
distances  represent  equal  arithmetic  differences.  Therefore  when  you 
plot  a  series  of  numbers  on  semi-logarithmic  paper  your  resulting  graphs 
picture  the  percentage  variations,  rather  than  the  absolute  arithmetic 
variations  between  the  numbers  concerned.  Figure  1  A  shows  on 
semi-logarithmic  paper,  with  graphs  indicating  percentage  variations 
from  year  to  year,  the  same  expenses  which  are  charted  as  successive 
amounts  in  figure  1.  Note  the  astonishing  changes  in  the  lines  for  fuel, 
health,  and  savings.  On  the  ratio  chart  large  percentage  variations, 
even  in  small  totals,  loom  up. 

Your  own  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth,  charted  on  this  semi-log- 
arithmic cross-section  paper  to  indicate  the  variation  from  month  to 
month  over  a  series  of  years,  may  prove  very  revealing !  When  an  in- 
crease of  indebtedness  of  $100  represented  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 
has  it  been  offset  by  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  your  income?  Prob- 
ably not.  Other  factors  in  your  situation  may  have  made  it  impossible, 
or  unnecessary. 

The  point  should  be  dear,  however,  that  it  is  vitally  important  to 
know,  not  only  the  status  of  one's  finances  at  a  given  moment,  not  merely 
the  direction  and  amoimt  of  their  monthly  or  yearly  variation,  but 
likewise  the  comparative  rate,  of  variation  between  income,  expense,  and 
net  worth. 

Just  as  the  application  of  the  theory  of  visual  instruction  through 
the  "movies"  has  made  many  immensely  wealthy,  perhaps  the  appli- 
cation of  this  same  theory  of  visual  instruction  to  the  visualization 
of  your  own  financial  trend  will  start  you  along  the  same  road. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AMY  D&INKWATER  STORED 
Director  of  NutrUion  Service,  AUaiific  Division 

GERTRUDE  GATES  MX7DGE 
Supervisor  cf  Nutrition,  New  York  County  Chapter 

The  first  nutrition  class  in  New  York  City  under  the  Red  Cross  was 
organized  in  February,  1920,  by  the  Bronx  County  Chapter,  in  response 
to  the  need  of  a  group  of  children  from  soldiers'  families.  Six  months 
later  the  Morris  Avenue  Health  Center  was  opened  and  the  nutrition 
classes  became  a  part  of  its  health  activities.  Recently  a  second  center 
has  been  opened  in  the  same  commimity. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  beginnings  of  the  work  in  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  opened  a  nutrition  center  in  the  Red  Hook  district  where 
several  agencies  with  whom  the  Red  Cross  has  cooperated  closely  were 
already  carrying  on  other  health  activities. 

As  a  result  of  its  nutritional  survey  reported  in  the  leaflet  "Watch 
New  York's  Children  Grow, "  the  New  York  County  Chapter  was  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  organizing  child  health  stations.  Two 
have  been  operating  in  settlements  for  almost  a  year,  one  at  Greenwich 
House,  the  other  at  Christodora  House.  In  addition  to  the  nutrition 
program  conducted  at  these  stations,  the  chapter  finances  two  nutrition 
workers,  who,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nutrition  Department  of  Teachers 
College,  have  a  part  in  the  health  program  in  one  of  the  public  schools. 

The  fact  that  malnutrition  is  a  many-sided  problem  is  recognized  in 
organizing  the  work  at  the  various  centers.  The  personnel  of  the  child 
health  stations  includes  a  pediatrist,  an  oral  hygienist,  and  the  two 
nutrition  workers.  Arrangements  are  made  for  dental  attention  and 
the  correction  of  physical  defects.  Frequent  conferences  correlate  the 
work. 

Recognizing  that  the  public  school  is  logically  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  child,  the  workers  seek  cooperation  with  the  principals 
of  schools  located  near  the  centers.  In  general  this  is  welcomed  by 
them  as  well  as  by  the  teachers.  Whole  grades  are  weighed,  measured, 
and  checked  by  the  nutrition  workers,  and  tentative  classes  are  formed. 
A  thorough  physical  examination  of  each  child  is  made  by  the  physician. 
Conditions  are  recorded  and  remedial  recommendations  given.  The 
physician's  connection  with  the  nutrition  dass  is  continuous.  At  the 
Brooklyn    and    Bronx    centers    his  services  are  available   whenever 
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needed.     At  the  child  health  stations  of  New  York  County  Chapter 
as  a  member  of  the  staff,  he  makes  regular  weekly  visits  and  hold 
himself  responsible  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  children.     P  reced 
ing  the  organization  of  the  class  the  interest  of  the  mother  is  solicited  • 
This  necessitates  a  home  visit,  often  several  before  the  confidence  of  t  h^ 
father  and  mother  is  gained.    Home  conditions  are  studied  to  enable 
the  worker  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  surroimd  the  child. 
The  mother  is  urged  to  attend  the  nutrition  dass,  especially  when  the 
physical  examination  is  given. 

The  aim  of  the  nutrition  class  is  not  only  to  bring  the  child  up  to 
normal  weight,  and  to  help  him  to  make  health  habits  automatic,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  reach  the  mother,  thus  influencing  the  entire  family 
group.  The  class  meets  weekly  after  school  hours  at  the  center,  or  in  the 
school  room  during  the  day  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The  chil- 
dren weigh  themselves  or  are  weighed  by  the  nutrition  worker,  and  their 
weight  changes  are  charted.  With  its  wavering  line  struggling  to  reach 
the  straight,  red,  normal  line,  the  chart  is  a  means  of  interesting  the 
mother  and  convincing  her  that  she  needs  to  help  in  this  race  for  health. 
Each  week  a  record  is  given  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  tag.  This 
shows  what  he  weighs,  what  the  gain  or  loss  has  been  since  the  last 
meeting,  and  what  the  normal  weight  should  be.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  tag  are  directions  for  the  preparation  of  some  food  especially 
desirable  for  children.  Many  times  home  visits  have  revealed  a  row 
of  such  tags  proudly  adorning  the  walls,  showing  that  this  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  home. 

At  each  meeting  there  is  a  definite  period  of  instruction — ^ten  to  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Because  the  children  are  tired  from  their 
day  in  school,  the  lesson  must  be  comparatively  short.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  follows  the  usual  teachJhg  methods.  The 
children  give  the  work  of  the  previous  meeting,  while  the  new  work 
follows.  A  strong  appeal  to  the  child's  imagination  must  be  made. 
A  clever  device,  worked  out  in  the  Brooklyn  center,  shows  an  automo- 
bile race,  each  machine  moving  along  the  race  course  at  the  same  rate 
its  owner  gains.  Stories  telling  the  message  and  health  songs  are  foimd 
helpful.  Illustrative  material  is  freely  used,  especially  the  picture 
posters;  for  the  child  remembers  what  he  sees  much  longer  than  what 
he  hears,  as  does  the  mother  who  comes  to  visit  the  class  and  who,  in 
almost  all  cases,  is  of  foreign  birth  and  can  understand  very  little 
English.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the  weights  are  announced  and 
reasons  for  gains  or  losses  discussed.    "I  went  to  bed  too  late,"  or  "I 
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did  not  miss  cereal  a  single  day/'  explains  the  situation,  and  all  go 
home  determined  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  game  more  closely  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Frequently,  the  lesson  is  carried  home  by  means  of  some  interesting 
game.  For  instance,  at  the  Red  Cross  station  at  Greenwich  House, 
the  children  love  to  play  ''Buying  at  the  Store. "  Benches  or  tables  are 
arranged  around  the  room,  each  one  representing  a  grocery  store,  a 
dairy,  a  vegetable  stand,  or  a  fruit  stand.  The  children,  representing 
mothers,  are  given  paper  money  to  buy  the  food  for  their  families.  They 
wander  from  one  store  to  another,  buying  what  they  think  they  need — 
food  being  represented  by  brightly  colored  pictures  pasted  on  heavy 
cardboard  or  by  wax  food  models.  After  their  supply  has  been  chosen, 
it  is  criticized  before  the  class.  They  must  state  how  many  children 
they  have  at  home  and  why  they  bought  certain  foods.  This  teaches 
the  children  much  about  the  food  that  is  needed,  and  they  improve 
in  their  choice  each  time  it  is  played. 

Occasionally,  one  of  the  nutrition  classes  takes  the  form  of  a  real  en- 
tertainment. The  mothers  are  invited,  and  some  health  play  or  pan- 
tomime is  given  by  the  children.  The  mere  planning  and  rehearsing 
for  the  party  emphasizes  the  value  of  foods  represented  or  habits  involved. 
If  refreshments  are  served  they  are  carefully  chosen,  not  only  with  the 
idea  of  pleasing,  but  to  carry  home  to  the  mother  some  new  food  thought. 
These  playtimes  are  well  worth  while  as  they  bring  the  mothers  into 
closer  touch  with  the  work. 

The  length  of  time  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  weekly  meetings  has  been 
diflScult  to  determine.  At  first,  the  course,  which  is  divided  between 
general  hygiene  and  food  habits,  seemed  to  require  six  months;  but 
later  many  factors  pointed  to  the  four  months'  course  as  preferable. 
The  child  is  then  transferred  to  a  monthly  class. 

Mothers  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  nutrition  classes  regularly,  in 
order  that  they  may  follow  the  work  given  the  children  and  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  health  game.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  interested 
they  are  given  lessons  in  food  selection.  The  ever  present  problem  is 
to  create  in  the  mothers  a  desire  to  come  to  the  centers  regularly.  The 
response  is  often  unsatisfactory.  This  may  be  due  to  the  radal  factor, 
the  Jewish  mothers,  for  example,  being  more  frequent  visitors  than  the 
Italian.  Home  cares — two  or  three  children  too  small  to  be  left  at 
home — ^make  it  hard  for  mothers  to  come  to  the  class.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  number  of  mothers  who  work  during  the  day.  Undoubted- 
ly much  depends  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  center  and  the  atmosphere 
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of  hospitality  maintained  there.  Most  nutrition  workers  agree,  however, 
that  the  real  diflSiculty  lies  in  the  natural  reluctance  of  the  mother  to 
visit  an  imaccustomed  place,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  father  to  have 
her  meet  outside  influences.  At  the  present  time  much  of  the  follow- 
up  work  is  done  in  the  homes;  here  the  mother  welcomes  the  worker 
as  her  friend  and  advisor.  She  will  discuss  freely  her  own  particular 
problems  and  listen  attentively  as  the  worker  goes  over  the  reasons 
why  Johnnie  has  not  gained. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  work  of  the  centers  has  been  extended 
to  reach  the  child  of  pre-school  age.  These  groups  are  often  made  up  of 
the  smaller  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  children  in  the  nutrition  classes. 
Some  of  the  toddlers  have  been  passed  over  from  the  baby  health  stations, 
near  the  centers,  to  the  pre-school  group.  Weekly  clinics  are  arranged, 
but  the  irregularity  of  the  mothers'  attendance  presents  the  same 
problem  as  does  the  nutrition  class.  In  the  pre-school  group,  attention 
is  given  both  to  normal  and  imdemourished  children,  with  emphasis 
on  the  latter.  The  prevention  of  malnutrition  through  education  in 
health  habits  is  comparatively  easy  at  this  time.  Normal  children 
may  not  be  asked  to  come  more  often  than  once  a  month;  others  need 
constant  supervision  imtil  they  have  acquired  proper  health  habits. 

Graduation  parties  are  not  infrequent.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  "When  is  a  child  ready  to  graduate?"  The  following  explana- 
tion was  given  at  a  recent  graduation:  "When  the  physical  defects 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  corrected;  when  the  child  reaches  normal  weight; 
when  health  habits  have  become  automatic,  when  the  mother  is  inter- 
ested in  the  health  of  her  family  to  the  extent  that  she  is  doing  her  ut- 
most to  maintain  a  healthful  home. "  Here  is  the  story  of  a  graduation 
party  taken  from  a  report  from  one  of  the  centers:  "The members  of 
the  Tuesday  class  were  highly  elated  because  Anna  Carado  was  to  grad- 
uate. As  in  a  real  school  graduation,  Anna  came  forward  to  receive  her 
diploma,  which  was  presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Health  Service. 
This  gave  it  added  importance  and  all  were  jealous  of  Anna's  good 
fortune.  But  they  were  all  reminded,  in  the  talk  which  followed, 
that  the  same  pleasure  might  come  to  every  one,  and  it  rested  with  each 
as  to  how  soon  this  would  be.  After  the  short  talks,  Anna  was  presented 
with  a  yellow  balloon  bearing  the  letters,  'Gk>od  Health.'  Her  class- 
mates gathered  around  her  and  sang: 

'Anna  Carado  keep  it  up  Anna  Carado  keep  it  up 

Anna  you're  a  dandy  Anna  you're  a  dandy 

Don't  forget  the  milk  and  fruit  Open  your  windows  while  you  sleep 

And  leave  alone  the  candy.  And  leave  alone  the  candy. ' " 
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When  a  child  graduates,  however,  his  connection  with  the  center  is 
not  lost.  He  comes  back  every  month  to  be  weighed,  this  stimulates 
him  and  his  family  to  continue  the  habits  already  established. 

At  the  Bronx  centers,  nurses  and  nutrition  workers  are  working  out 
a  health  program  in  a  clearly  defined  section.  The  children  in  the 
nutrition  classes  are  casually  met  in  field  work  or  are  selected  from 
homes  which  the  nurses  have  visited.  The  nutrition  worker  is  respon- 
sible for  the  mothers  of  these  children,  and  each  week  gives  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  time  to  visiting  the  homes,  referred  to  her  by  the  nurses, 
in  which  there  is  illness  or  a  convalescent  patient.  The  mother  at 
such  a  time  is  particularly  responsive,  and,  while  teaching  her  to  prepare 
foods  for  the  son  who  is  recovering  from  pneumonia,  the  nutrition  worker 
drives  home  the  fact  that  a  similar  diet  will  promote  the  health  of  all  the 
children.  In  a  single  morning  an  Italian  mother  was  taught  to  cook 
oatmeal,  poach  an  egg,  and  make  a  custard  and  a  cream  of  potato  soup. 
Food  d^emonstrations  in  the  homes  are  a  strong  feature  of  the  work. 
The  mother  whose  kitchen  is  used  for  the  demonstration  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  inviting  her  friends  and  neighbors.  One  such  demonstration 
was  attended  by  a  group  of  six  or  seven  mothers,  all  living  on  one  floor, 
whose  children  and  grandchildren  numbered  fifty-two.  Organized 
classes  in  food  selection  are  also  held.  The  girls  who  have  been  graduated 
from  the  nutrition  classes  are  held  by  means  of  the  homemaking  dass 
which  meets  weekly,  following  the  home  project  method.  At  the  dia- 
gnostic clinics,  held  at  the  centers,  the  nutrition  worker  gives  advice 
to  expectant  mothers  and  to  those  who  bring  their  babies  for  examination. 

A  special  activity  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  is  the  Teaching 
Center.  Here,  in  a  well  equipped  kitchen,  coursesinfoodselectionaregiven 
to  all  women  desiring  the  work.  One  evening  a  week  a  group  of  social 
workers  are  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  elementary 
knowledge  of  an  adequate  diet  and  the  principles  of  budget  making. 
The  following  afternoon  a  ^  class  of  Italian  women  have  their  lesson. 
This  service  is  not  confined  to  the  Teaching  Center,  as  many  courses 
are  given  at  the  settiement  houses  or  industrial  plants  of  the  dty.  A 
recent  development  is  work  with  diabetic  patients  who  are  referred  to 
the  Teaching  Center  by  physicians  from  a  number  of  hospitals.  The 
work  is  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  the  leading  diabetic  specialists. 
It  consists  of  translating  the  patient's  tolerance  into  terms  of  food  in 
keeping  with  his  means,  facilities  for  preparation,  racial  peculiarities, 
and  general  living  conditions.    The  diet  is  changed  from  time  to  time 
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as  the  patient  improves.  Not  only  is  the  diet  planned  in  detail,  but 
the  preparation  of  dishes  with  which  the  patient  is  unfamiliar  is  taught. 
In  addition,  diabetic  foods  such  as  bran  breads  are  sold  at  cost  to  those 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  imable  to  prepare  them  in  the  home. 

The  Red  Cross  Nutrition  Service  wishes  to  further  and  supplement 
the  nutrition  work  of  other  agencies,  pending  the  time  when  the  proper 
authorities  wUl  be  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  health  of  all 
children. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOME  INTERIORS^ 

SXTBMITTED  BY  7L0SENCE  E.   WINCHELL,   CHAIHMAN 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Textile  Section  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  may  recall  an  effort  to 
discover  the  facts  concerning  the  kind  of  home  interiors  shown  in  "the 
movies."  A  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  distributed  printed 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  reporting 
the  kind  of  interiors  shown  on  the  screens  in  their  towns.  The  small  number 
of  reports  returned  made  it  impossible  to  draw  conclusions. 

Martha  Cutler,  Editor  of  the  Interior  Decoration  Department,  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  formerly  associated  with  both  Harper's  Bazar  and  The 
Designer,  was  interviewed  and  became  interested  in  the  problem/  She  has 
kept  it  constantly  in  mind  in  seeing  moving  pictiires  and  has  submitted  the 
following  report.  The  committee  presents  this  as  a  report  of  progress,  but 
with  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Joxtiu^al  may  be  able  to  reach  the  ears 
of  dramatic  critics  and  so  assist  in  the  work.  Information  concerning  con- 
tacts so  established  will  be  appreciated. 

The  interiois  ahown  in  the  best  class  of  moving  pictures  have  improved  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  three  years.  The  artist  and  interior  decorator  have  arrived  in  a  world  where 
they  should  have  reigned  supreme  from  the  beginning.  We  doubt  whether  the  moving 
picture  producer  would  have  appreciated  his  need  for  their  assistance  if  a  very  active  move- 
ment had  not  brought  them  into  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  legitimate  stage  at  about 
the  same  time. 

It  was  always  infinitely  worse  to  presume  to  make  pictures  without  art  and  beauty  than 
to  produce  plays  in  the  theater  without  those  qualities.  The  stage  had  the  spoken  word 
to  make  good  its  claim  for  existence;  a  picture  that  is  not  beautiful,  and  pretends  to  be,  has 
no  excuse  for  its  creation.  There  are  sordid  pictures,  but  they  are  very  few;  most  pictures 
can  show  some  beauty  if  the  producer  recognizes  its  importance  and  knows  what  real  beauty 

^  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  June,  1919,  to  see  what  might  be  done  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  home  interiors  shown  in  moving  pictures. 
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is.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  to  create  it  and  neither  can  his  directon;  hence 
the  appearance  of  the  art  director.  All  the  best  companies  now  have  them,  and  recognize 
the  value  of  their  services  by  flashing  their  names  on  the  screens. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  critics  on  the  New  York  newq>apers,  and  those  of  other  large 
cities,  could  be  induced  to  give  credit  to  these  art  directors,  when  credit  is  due,  and  to  con- 
denm  them  with  equal  frankness  when  they  have  not  done  good  work.  They  praise  the 
producer,  the  director,  the  photographer  and  the  scenario  writer,  but  the  art  director's  work, 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  picture,  is  seldom  mentioned. 
Cedric  Gibbons,  Hugo  Ballin,  Max  Parker,  Uno  Nixon  Hopkins  and  several  others  have 
done  work  recently  that  deserves  high  praise. 

Instead  of  forming  a  laiger  committee  to  watch  the  pictures,  I  wish  that  some  one  could 
be  found  who  knows  at  least  one  of  the  New  York  critics.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  take  pains  to  notice  the  interior  work  done  by  the  art  directors  of  the 
various  pictures,  and  mention  their  names  when  something  worth  while  is  done.  The  pro- 
ducers, and  exhibitors  of  motion  pictures  watch  eagerly  the  Monday  morning  criticisms  in 
the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  papers  and  base  their  actions  upon  them.  If  they 
discover  that  these  critics  praise  the  work  of  the  art  directors  they  will  appreciate  its  im- 
portance.   Those  who  have  no  art  directors  will  hasten  to  engage  them. 

At  present,  in  our  best  pictures,  we  are  having  some  wonderfully  beautiful  interiors, 
ahnost  classic  in  their  simplicity,  dignity,  and  harmony.  The  furniture  is  frequently  so 
beautiful  that  one  wonders  whether  it  has  been  taken  from  some  museum.  The  grouping 
is  charming,  the  home  atmoq>here  delightful,  and  the  entire  effect  the  best  that  b  being 
produced  by  the  decorators  who  are  furnishing  artistic  homes  for  the  modem  American  of 
unlimited  means. 

It  is  beauty  that  costs  so  much  money  that  some  of  us  wonder  that  even  the  largest 
companies  can  afford  to  keep  it  up.  We  laugh  to  ourselves  when  we  see  self-supporting 
artists  and  stenographers  living  modestly  in  rooms  that  must  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  we  excuse  the  lack  of  appropriateness,  since  we  realize  that  the  classic  simplicity,  which 
stands  for  so  large  an  expenditure  to  one  who  knows,  looks  truly  simple  and  inexpensive  to 
those  who  do  not  know. 

A  few  beautiful  and  simple  cottage  interiors  have  been  shown  in  the  pictures  recently 
produced,  but  almost  without  exception  they  have  been  foreign:  Scotch,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  English.  They  have  been  truly  charming.  The  cottages  lived  in  by  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  correspond  to  the  peasant  class  in  those  countries  are  not  beautiful. 

The  homes  of  the  middle  class  here  are  sometimes  beautiful,  but  only  occasionally.  The 
homes  of  the  cultured  middle  and  higher  classes  are  usually  charming.  We  propagandists 
want  to  make  the  homes  of  all  the  middle  class  charming.  We  want  the  motion  pictures  to 
help  us  instead  of  making  our  task  harder.  Very  few  plots  concern  themselves  with  the 
hiq>Dy  bourgeoisie.  The  nuddle  class  is  supposedly  not  dramatic  Drama  deals  for  the 
most  part  with  extreme  riches  as  contrasted  with  extreme  poverty.  Culture,  education, 
good  taste,  and  intelligence  are  not  picture  material.  Hence,  where  is  the  opportunity  for 
interiors  of  modest  cultured  homes? 

Happily  the  owner  of  a  modest  home  can  receive  inspiration  and  suggestions  galore  from 
the  beautiful  and  artistic  interiors  that  are  now  being  shown.  Similar  effects  can  be  obtained 
with  simple  and  inexpensive  furniture  built  on  similar  lines.  Many  people  will  never  know 
the  difference  between  a  Spanish  chair  and  a  copy  made  over  on  Third  Avenue.  They  can 
trim  and  bang  their  cotton  voile  curtains  like  the  silk  gauze  ones  in  the  picture  and  get  an 
almost  equally  good  effect.  The  modest  artistic  cottages  of  our  dreams  will  unquestionably 
grow  from  these  millionaire  interiors. 

Mastha  H.  CinxER, 
Editor,  InUriar  Decoration  DepartmefU, 
BuUerick  FubUsking  Co, 
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MY  FOUR  YEARS  IN  JACKSON  COUNTY,  MISSOURI,  AS  HOME 

DEMONSTRATION  AGENT 

Why  do  people  think  it  unusual  for  a  home  demonstration  agent  to  stay 
in  one  county  for  fo\ir  years?  Some  teachers  remain  in  one  university  or 
high  school  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  no  one  comments  upon  the  fact 
except  to  mention  that  "You  can't  kill  some  folks. " 

.  Why  should  I  like  to  leave  a  county  like  this  one?  I  am  8  miles  from  a  dty 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  where  I  can  hear  and  see  the  best  things  that  come 
to  the  middle  west;  I  am  a  short  6-ho\ir  ride  by  rail  from  my  own  home;  I 
have  500  miles  of  hard  surface  road  over  which  to  drive  my  Ford;  and,  above 
all,  I  am  beginning  to  know  my  people  and  they  to  believe  in  me.  I  say 
"begimiing  to  know  them,"  advisedly,  because  farm  women  are  not  likely 
to  permit  any  intrusion  at  first  sight.  Their  confidence  cannot  be  won  in  a 
day,  and  they  test  an  agent  thoroughly  before  they  take  her  in.  But  after 
that,  there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  for  her.  She  belongs  to  them  and  no 
other  county  can  get  her,  no  matter  how  generous  the  offers  may  be.  One 
committee-woman  said,  at  a  meeting  concerning  salary,  "We  want  to  keep 
you  because  we  know  you  and  you  understand  us,  and  we  cannot  waste  time 
getting  acquainted  with  a  new  agent. " 

Looking  back  to  November  1,  1917,  the  time  seems  very  short  since  war 
breads  and  conservation  of  all  sorts  started  the  work  here.  And  yet  it  seems 
ages  since  we  talked  "Save  for  Our  Boys,"  with  liunps  in  our  throats  and 
moisture  in  our  eyes.  How  we  tried  to  get  Over  There  in  hospital  work,  but 
were  prevented  because  our  own  men  were  already  there,  and  Unde  Sam  could 
not  have  the  morale  of  his  army  disturbed  by  over-anxious  sbters  running 
about  Europe  in  search  of  flying  brothers  I  So  the  new  work  came  to  us  here. 
And  though  the  blood  of  ten  generations  of  pioneers  and  fighting  men  rebelled 
at  riding  in  a  rattle-trap  Ford  over  8  Missouri  coimties,  talking  just  "Food," 
it  had  to  be  done  as  a  portion  of  the  Big  Piece. 

Later,  when  the  pressing  need  for  conservation  had  passed,  there  came  the 
preparation  for  the  return  of  the  boys;  getting  an  extra  room  built  on  to  the 
old  farm  house,  redecorating  inside  and  out;  buying  new  furniture;  installing 
water  and  heat  and  light,  because  our  boys  must  surely  understand  how 
earnestly  we  hoped  they  would  be  content  again  with  us.  The  home  demon- 
stration agent  was  called  upon  for  plans  and  specifications  and  ideas  and 
demonstrations.  Then  Mother  and  the  girls  had  to  have  new  clothes,  bought 
with  poultry  money.  But  clothing  was  high,  and  eggs  were  not  plentiful 
enough  to  supply  the  money;  so  the  agent  helped  make  over  and  renovate  and 
dye  old  clothing;  and  she  showed  how  to  make  the  hens  lay  more  eggs,  by 
careful  culling,  feeding,  and  housing. 

Then  the  Spanish  influenza  crept  upon  us  and  the  agent  nursed  the  sick, 
planned  diets,  taught  prevention,  prepared  food,  washed  baby  clothes  for  sick 
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mothers,  carried  hot  soup  from  house  to  house,  and  gave  instruction  in  sinq)le 
methods  of  first  aid.  Through  these  ministrations  she  endeared  herself  to 
scores  of  pe(^le  who  may  have  doubted  before. 

After  that,  corrective  measures  for  school  children  were  imdertaken  through 
examinations  carried  on  in  the  school  house.  For  the  first  time  the  public 
health  nurse  and  the  demonstration  agent,  with  simple  equipment  for  examina- 
tion met  at  the  school  houses.  Hot  limches  were  established;  communities 
became  more  friendly  through  growing  to  know  one  another;  neighborliness 
was  developed,  and  the  teacher  foimd  some  tangible  support  for  her  work. 

Upon  the  advent  of  true  citizenship  for  women,  a  new  idea  developed  in 
the  county,  and  women  were  elected  to  the  school  boards,  bringing  a  surprising 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  school  house  within  and  without,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  grounds.  The  Agent 
must  be  consulted  in  every  new  venture,  for  she  had  behind  her  not  only  the 
State  Collie  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  but  she  had  the  county,  state,  and  national  organized 
strength  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Practically  every  phase  of  rural  life,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  felt  the 
influence  of  the  home  demonstration  agent.  Some  of  our  universities  through- 
out the  country,  recognizing  the  value  of  this  work,  are  offering  special  training 
for  this  vital  branch  of  home  economics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number 
offering  such  courses  will  increase.  Of  what  use  are  the  findings  of  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  teachings  of  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
unless  women  in  their  homes  are  going  to  practice  newer  methods?  And  how 
are  they  to  use  them  unless  they  know  about  them?    And  who  shall  tell  them? 

What  a  field  there  is  for  the  extension  worker  1  and  what  a  rich  recompense! 
There  is  no  calling,  with  the  possible  exception  of  motherhood  and  nursing, 
that  brings  such  keen  satisfaction  to  a  woman  as  that  of  the  home  donon- 
stration  agent  She  is  not  bound  by  bells,  hours,  and  four  walls;  she  has  no 
discipline  to  enforce;  she  is  dealing  with  adult  minds  of  active,  inquiring  women 
of  experience;  she  has  the  whole  countryside  for  her  class  room;  she  enjo}^  a 
freedom  from  sham  and  pretense  that  a  class  room  instructor  cannot  know;  her 
salary  is  far  above  that  of  the  average  teacher;  she  is  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  an 
adviser,  a  playmate.  She  is  ''A  little  bit  of  heaven  come  down  to  earth  in  a 
Tin  Lizzie. " 

Florence  Caevin. 
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THE  MERRILL-PALMER  SCHOOL 

EDNA  N.  WHITE 
Direcior 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Merrill  Palmer,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  was  signed  May  17,  1916.  The 
ninth  paragraph  of  the  will  is  as  follows: 

I  hold  profoundly  the  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  any  community  is 
divinely,  and  hence  inseparably,  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  its  mother- 
hood and  the  spirit  and  character  of  its  homes;  and,  moved  by  this  conviction, 
I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of 
my  estate,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  character,  and  wheresoever  situated,  for 
the  foimding,  endowment,  and  maintenance,  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  or  in 
the  Township  of  Greenfield,  County  of  Wayne,  State  of  Michigan,  of  a  school 
to  be  known  as  the  Merrill-Palmer  Motherhood  and  Home  Training  School, 
at  which,  upon  such  plan  and  system^  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shaU,  in  the  judgment  and  wisdom  upon  whom  the  administration  shall 
devolve,  be  adopted,  girls  and  young  women  of  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  or 
more  shall  be  educated,  trained,  developed,  and  disciplined  with  special 
reference  to  fitting  them  mentally,  morally,  physically,  and  religiously  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  and  service  of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  and  the 
management,  supervision,  direction,  and  inspiration  of  homes. 

Mrs.  Palmer  died  July  28,  1916,  and  the  will  was  admitted  to  probate 
Jime  26,  1918.  The  Court  ordered  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
will  had  been  admitted  to  probate  the  executors  convey  all  the  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  coming  into  their  hands  and  belonging  to  the 
trust  created  by  Mrs.  Palmer's  will,  to  the  corporation  to  be  thereafter 
formed  and  named  the  Merrill-Palmer  Motherhood  and  Home  Training 
School.  Subsequently  and  on  October  20,  1918,  the  corporation  was 
organized  with  five  trustees. 

As  a  result  of  the  settlement  and  distribution  of  funds  the  corporation 
came  into  possession  of  property  appraised  at  $3,000,000.  This  property 
was  diversified  in  character,  the  income  being  low  and  the  taxes  on 
real  estate  high.  It  therefore  became  the  plan  to  sell  the  real  estate 
as  judiciously  as  possible  and  reinvest  in  securities  exempt  from  taxation 
and  suitable  for  trust  funds.  The  trustees  felt  that  the  organization 
of  the  school  as  an  educational  matter  required  special  assistance  and 
cooperation  from  women,  and  they  soon  associated  with  them  six 
women  as  members  of  the  corporation. 
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The  women  members  directed  their  efforts  during  the  first  year 
toward  securing  a  director  to  take  active  charge  of  the  real  organization. 
Edna  N.  White,  then  in  charge  of  home  economics  work  at  The  Ohio 
State  University,  was  selected. 

The  present  quarters  occupied  by  the  school  consist  of  two  private 
offices,  one  very  large  room,  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  desks  for 
the  staff  and  for  class  room  space,  and  a  small  kitchenette,  immedi* 
atdy  adjoining,  equipped  for  class  use.  A  considerable  library  is  beiog 
accumulated,  and  the  large  room  is  in  frequent  demand  for  conference 
purposes  as  well  as  classes. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  director,  the  secretary,  Mabel  R.  Rodgers,. 
and  two  specialists — ^Ellen  Miller,  in  charge  of  the  development  of 
economics  and  special  phases  of  homemaking  courses,  and  Lila  Skinner^ 
in  charge  of  nutrition. 

Policies:  In  the  report  of  1919,  made  by  the  trustees  to  the  circuit 
court,  in  chancery,  the  policy  of  the  Board  was  outlined  as  follows*. 
"It  is  the  policy  of  the  trustees  to  preserve  the  endowment  intact  and 
conserve  the  resources;  to  use  the  income  for  teachers  rather  than 
buUdings,  during  the  formative  stages  at  least.  It  has  been  deemed 
very  important  to  delay  the  investment  of  any  portion  of  the  endow- 
ment, or  the  income  therefrom,  in  buildings  until  study  and  e]q)erience 
have  shown  the  lines  to  be  followed  and  the  exact  requirements  in  the 
way  of  buUdings.''  Study  and  investigation  have  shown  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  and  the  desirability  of  its  continuance.  It  has  further 
been  agreed  that  the  wisest  and  most  helpful  expenditure  of  funds^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  would  be  in  fields  where  public 
moneys  could  not  be  applied. 

In  order  to  establish  the  place  and  usefulness  of  this  institution  in 
the  field  of  homemaking  education  the  work  of  existing  agencies  has 
been  promoted  and  supplemented.  Thus  by  developing  the  types  of 
work  already  begun  in  the  community,  the  group  and  fields  most  neg- 
lected have  been  determined.  The  net  result  of  these  policies  has  been 
the  development  of  experimental  work  in  cooperation  with  public 
and  private  schools  and  with  social  service  agencies,  such  as  public 
health  nurses,  foreign  case  workers,  and  vocational  groups. 
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TYPES   OF  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Unit  course  in  homemaking:  This  course  has  been  planned  to  meet  a 
situation  common  to  both  public  and  private  schools  where  the  time 
is  too  limited  to  teach  techniques  or  skills  and  where  the  need  of  the 
girl  is  to  develop  view-point  and  judgment.  As  far  as  possible  the 
teaching  is  based  on  concrete  material  and  this  course  has  been  given 
to  a  group  of  "continuation"  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

The  group  of  girls  who  have  been  returned  to  our  schools  by  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  Continuation  School  Act  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  public  school  field.  They  are  a  group 
between  14  and  18  who  have  gone  into  industry,  in  most  cases  with 
little  opportunity  for  home  training.  In  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  these  girls  an  experimental  study  is  being  made  by  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  as  to  the  type  of  course  best  fitted  to  give  them 
some  viewpoint  regarding  home  and  family  responsibilities,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  economic  and  social  background  of  the  home.  The 
aim  of  such  a  course  is  to  develop  standards  and  judgment,  for  the  large 
proportion  of  the  group  marry  early  and  take  on  family  responsibilities 
without  understanding  the  importance  of  adequate  training  for 
homemaking. 

This  piece  of  work  is  imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Miller.  The  course 
as  planned  is  given  to  each  girl  in  the  school,  the  classes  enrolled  aggre- 
gating 600.  Next  year  the  new  law  will  bring  in  a  much  larger  niunber, 
and  by  that  time  it  is  expected  that  a  well  defined  method  will  have 
been  developed  and  wiU  be  in  operation.  While  this  course  has  been 
developed  with  the  group  of  "continuation"  girls,  it  wiU  be  adaptable 
to  other  groups  in  other  types  of  schools  where  the  need  is  for  a  general 
course  in  homemaking,  rather  than  for  a  highly  specialized  course. 

Extension  nutrition  teaching:  The  prevalence  of  malnutrition  among 
children,  with  its  disastrous  physical  effects,  is  alarming.  Conservative 
estimates  place  the  numbers  at  between  25  and  33  per  cent,  including 
rural  regions.  It  is  probable  that  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  food 
and  the  scarcity  of  certain  types  have  greatly  increased  the  niunber 
of  children  involved,  although  undernutrition  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  impoverished  classes.  The  pressing  need  of  better  educational 
methods  in  this  line  became  apparent,  and  the  public  schools  seemed 
to  offer  the  most  effective  avenue  of  approach.  A  survey  showed  the 
entire  inadequacy  of  available  material  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 
In  addition  to  this  the  teaching  had  been  confined  largely  to  a  few 
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specialists  and  was  therefore  limited  to  such  groups  as  were  able  to 
secure  their  services. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  necessary  to  plan  methods  and  material  for 
teaching  nutrition  through  the  work  given  by  the  regular  elementary 
teacher.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School  secured  the  services  of  Anna  R. 
Van  Meter,  formerly  a  primary  teacher,  and  now  specialist  in  the 
Nutrition  Bureau  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  who  prepared  a  first 
reader,  the  beginning  of  a  Nutrition  Series.  Special  outlines  in  nutrition 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  physiology  are  in  process  of  preparation. 

Home  problem  courses  for  social  workers:  The  place  and  need  of  train- 
ing along  homemaking  lines  in  the  field  of  social  service  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized.  In  the  work  of  the  public  health  nurses  the  need 
for  training  in  child  nutrition  is  imperative.  In  nurses'  training  a  limited 
amount  of  work  is  given  in  diet  for  the  sick,  but  no  attention  is  given 
to  normal  nutrition  especially  as  it  relates  to  children.  In  order  to 
meet  this  need  and  to  develop  courses  that  will  be  useful  to  similar 
groups,  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  organized  a  class  of  Red  Cross  nurses, 
approximately  twenty-five  in  number. 

The  Americanization  of  foreign  women  seems  at  present  an  unsolved 
problem  though  its  importance  is  generally  recognized.  In  order  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  reaching  them  through  home  training,  an 
experimental  class  with  the  foreign  workers  of  the  International  Institute, 
comprising  approximately  seven  nationalities,  has  been  organized.  The 
first  phase  of  the  study  has  been  along  nutrition  lines. 

Both  of  these  studies  are  imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Skinner. 

Summary.  The  first  consideration  has  been  the  development  of 
methods  and  courses  rather  than  the  formal  gathering  of  groups  of 
students.  The  preliminary  steps  have  been,  first,  to  determine  com- 
munity needs,  and,  second,  to  readjust  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
teaching  to  meet  these  needs.  Since  we  are  unhampered  by  the  limi- 
tations of  organization  and  tradition  we  feel  that  this  is  the  distinct 
and  special  service  we  can  render.  What  has  been  accomplished  has 
been  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  educational  forces,  especially  the 
home  economics  teachers  in  Detroit  and  Highland  Park. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  is  most  anxious  to  secure  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  home  economics  group  in  general,  and  wishes 
to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  school  whenever  possible. 
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LARDS  AND  LARD  SUBSTITUTES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  PASTRY 

MAKING 

A    Pkogiubss  Report 

MINNA  C.  DENTON,  RUTH  BAIRD,  FANNY  WALKER  YEATMAN,  AND  ROSALIE 

GODFREY 

Office  of  Home  Economics^  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Superioiity  as  to  quality  and  economy  of  fat  for  pastry  or  cake  making 
or  for  fr}dng  has  often  been  claimed  by  advertisers  of  many  brands  of 
culinary  fats.  Some  of  these  claims  are  substantiated  by  the  preference 
of  pastry  makers  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  fat  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  with  good  results.  A  notable  instance  is  leaf  lard, 
which  sells  for  a  higher  price  in  wholesale  markets,  and  often 
also  in  retail  markets,  than  does  the  steam-rendered  and  refined 
lard,  or  than  does  a  kettle-rendered  lard  which  has  been  made 
from  the  other  fats  of  the  hog  carcass.  In  spite  of  this  fact  and 
various  traditions,  however,  the  question  is  sometimes  raised  among 
housewives,  whether  the  high  grade  leaf  lard  does  have  that  superior 
quality  for  pastry  making  and  for  cake  making,  which  would  justify 
paying  a  higher  price  for  it  than  for  the  best  refined  steam  lard,  or  for 
a  kettle-rendered  lard  which  contains  other  fats  than  lard,  or  for  certain 
lard  substitutes. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1.  Leaf  lard  comes  from  the  internal  fatty  tissue  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  hog,  excluding  that  adherent  to  the  intestines  (mesenteric,  omental) ; 
i.e.,  it  includes  the  perinephritic  and  the  peritoneal  layers  of  fat.    This 

^  We  are  greatly  indebted  for  mformation  and  for  helpful  criticism  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Meyst 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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tissue  is  often  " kettle-rendered'*  by  the  manufacturer,  or  "tried  out" 
by  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  the  household.  Being 
a  fatty  tissue  comparatively  free  from  connective  and  muscle  tissue, 
it  is  better  suited  to  this  method  of  rendering  than  are  some  of  the  fats 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  hog.  Lard  may  not  be  labelled  "leaf 
lard  "  unless  it  is  rendered  from  the  leaf  tissue  only,  unmixed  with  other 
fats.  Back  fat  is  also  considered  to  be  of  comparatively  choice  grade; 
but  a  leaf  lard  which  is  mixed  with  back  fat  must  be  so  labelled,  accord- 
ing to  federal  regulations. 

2.  Kettle-rendered  lard  may  be  made  from  leaf  tissue  only,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  kettle-rendered  laid  offered  to  the  retail  trade  is 
derived  from  mixed  body  fats.  The  smaller  packing  establishments 
are  more  likely  to  render  their  lard  in  an  open  kettle,  because  such  equip- 
ment is  less  expensive  for  them  and  better  suited  to  their  needs.  Kettle- 
rendered  lard,  if  choice,  has  a  color,  odor,  and  flavor  which  suggest, 
tb  some  degree,  die  best  home-rendered  lard. 

3.  Steam  laid,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  rendered  by  the  use  of  steam 
under  pressure.  It  is  ordinarily  derived  from  various  mixed  fatly  tis- 
sues from  the  hog  carcass.  Prime  steam  lard  does  not  come  to  the 
retail  market  as  such,  but  goes  to  the  refinery;  from  whence  it  makes 
its  appearance  as  refined,  steam-rendered  lard — ^the  "pure  laid"  of 
the  trade,  in  contradistinction  to  lard  compounds  and  other  substitutes. 
Steam  lards  may  be  smooth,  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  granulated, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  crystals  of  various  sizes.  It  is  well  known 
that  fats  which  cool  very  slowly  and  gradually  often  show  a  decided 
"grain,"  owing  to  the  considerable  size  of  crystals  which  thushavean  op- 
portunity to  form.  Agitation  of  the  mass  of  cooling  fat  also  is  conducive 
to  "graininess."  Steam  lards  frequently  do  not  have  the  creamy 
smoothness  of  a  kettle-rendered  leaf  lard;  yet  that  fact  is  not  ordinarily 
counted  either  to  their  advantage  or  to  their  disadvantage,  by  the  aver- 
age cook. 

4.  A  true  lard  compound^  according  to  the  standards  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  fat  in  which  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
constituents  consist  of  lard,  and  in  which  50  per  cent  (or  less)  consists 
of  some  other  fat  than  lard,  usually  a  vegetable  fat.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  lard  compound  on  the  market;  at  least,  such  is  our  infor- 
mation at  the  present  time.  A  lard  compound  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  lard  substitutes,  although  the  reverse  state- 
ment would  of  course  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
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5.  In  addition  to  the  true  lard  compound  just  mentioned,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  so-called  ^^ compound"  (i.  e.,  another  sort  of  lard  sub- 
stitute), and  some  of  these  have  a  very  extensive  sale.  Most  of  them 
contain  no  lard  whatever,  yet  they  may  be  able  to  win  favor  or  even 
marked  preference  from  some  housekeepers;  while  others  assert  that 
they  "can  always  taste"  this  or  that  "vegetable  lard,"  or  other  lard 
substitute,  in  the  pastry  or  cake  made  with  it. 

a.  The  lard  substitute  may  be  from  mixed  animal  and  vegetable 
sources,  as  is  the  case  with  "compoimd"  (not  lard  compound),  which 
usually  consists  of  IS  to  20  per  cent  beef  (or  possibly  lard)  stearin,  and 
80  to  85  per  cent  vegetable  oil  (cotton  seed,  peanut,  or  soy-bean  oil). 

J.  Lard  substitute  which  is  entirely  from  vegetable  sources  may 
consist  of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  a  vegetable  stearin  which  consists  of  hy- 
drogenated  or  hardened  vegetable  oil,  mixed  with  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
vegetable  oil  in  the  fluid  state.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  mixtures 
are  less  commonly  made  now  than  formerly. 

c.  Or,  it  may  consist  entirely  of  a  hydrogenated  vegetable  oil,  in 
which  case  the  hardening  is  carried  to  a  much  less  extreme  degree  than 
when  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  oil  is  subjected  to  the  hardening  process. 

d.  A  third  possibility  is  the  use  of  a  vegetable  oil  (cocoanut  butter) 
which  is  normally  solid  at  room  temperatures,  provided  those  tempera- 
tures be  not  too  high  (temperate  climate) ;  or,  what  is  more  usual,  the 
use  of  a  vegetable  stearin,  separated  by  expressing  the  softer  fats  from 
cocoanut  butter. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  LARD  AND  LARD  SUBSTITUTES 

A  brief  survey,  by  no  means  complete,  of  a  nmnber  of  the  retail  mar- 
kets most  largely  patronized  by  householders  in  certain  residential 
districts  in  Washington,  disclosed  the  price  conditions,  October  12  to 
15,  1920,  shown  in  table  I. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  detailed  table,  from  which  these 
generalizations  were  taken,  led  us  to  conclude  that  with  the  exception 
of  pure  leaf  lard,  the  range  of  prices  of  different  lards  (whether  kettle- 
rendered  or  steam-rendered),  and  of  the  nimierous  lard  substitutes, 
was  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  this  study  is  concerned.  The 
chief  cause  of  retail  price  variation  upon  any  given  date  appeared  to  be, 
not  the  chemical  composition  or  physical  characters  of  the  fat  concerned, 
but  the  character  and  management  of  the  market  in  which  it  was  pur- 
chased.    In  fact,  these  figures  showed  in  several  instances  that  one  and 
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the  same  article,  enclosed  in  a  labelled  and  sealed  package,  might  show 
a  variation  of  ten  cents  per  pound  in  different  markets,  often  not  half 
a  dozen  blocks  apart. 

TABLE  I 

Prices  of  lard  and  lard  substiimies  ^**  i**  ^"""^ 

Pare  Urd  from  Chicago  packing  house  No.  1,  rendered  in  open  kettle  from  pure       ^^*"^ 
leaf  lard  tissue,  sold  in  2  pound  and  5  pound  pails 35  to  42} 

Pure  Urd  from  Chicago  parking  house  No.  2,  rendered  in  open  kettle  from  mixed 
leaf  and  back  fats,  sold  in  2  pound  or  5  pound  pails.  (Cheapest  in  5  pound 
pail  sold  at  chain  store.) 28  to  42) 

Pure  lard  packed  in  local  establishment,  rendered  in  open  kettle  from  mixed  hog 
fats,  sold  as  1  pound  package  wrapped  in  paper.  (CSieapest  at  manufacturer's 
booth  in  city  market) 28to55 

Similar  to  above  in  materials  and  process  but  different  brand  and  factory,  sold 
from  Urge  bulk  package 27 

Pure  Urd  from  Chicago  packing  house  No.  2,  rendered  by  use  of  steam  under 
pressure  from  mixed  hog  fats,  and  refined;  sold  in  2  pound  paiL 29 

Same  as  above,  sold  in  carton.  (Cheapest  at  chain  stores,  next  chei4)est  at 
booths  in  city  market) 26  to  35 

Similar  to  above  in  materiaU  and  process,  but  different  brand;  rendered  in  local 
establishment  and  sold  from  Uige  bulk  package  at  manufacturer's  booth  in 
city  market 25 

Lard  substitute  from  Chicago  parking  house  No.  1,  contains  no  Urd;  a  com- 
pound, 20  per  cent  beef  stearin,  80  per  cent  cottonseed  oil;  sold  from  Urge 
bulk  package 30 

Lard  substitute  from  Cincinnati  factory;  a  vegetable  shortening,  in  which  the 
entire  mass  (of  cottonseed  oil)  is  hydrogenated  to  a  moderate  degree;  sold 
in  1  pound  or  1 J  pound  can 27  to  35 

Same  as  above  but  sold  in  6  pound  cans 25) 

Lard  substitute  from  New  Orleans  factory,  a  vegetable  shortening,  in  wiiich  the 
entire  mass  (of  cottonseed  oil)  is  hydrogenated  to  a  moderate  degree;  sold 
in  1  pound  can 35to40 

Same  as  above,  sold  in  2  pound  can  (chain  store) 24 

Lard  substitute  from  New  York  factory;  a  vegetable  shortening  composed  of 
cocoanut  butter  stearin.  (Price  represented  as  being  a  substantial  reduction; 
sample  apparently  still  in  good  condition.) 22 

The  influence  of  the  size  and  kind  of  container  ¥ras  not  found  to  be 
very  great.  A  cheaper  price  was  sometimes  quoted,  on  a  larger  package 
than  on  a  small  one,  and  the  character  of  container  (metal,  paper,  etc.) 
sometimes  made  a  slight  difference  in  price;  but  these  price  differences, 
when  they  occurred  in  the  same  market  and  therefore  might  be  con- 
sidered strictly  comparable,  usually  amounted  to  less  than  one  cent  a 
pound. 

One  of  the  important  factors  which  controls  price  is  the  careful  dis- 
crimination of  the  customer  who  knows  what  he  must  pay,  in  other 
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stores  or  markets,  for  the  article  he  wants  to  buy,  and  who  accordingly 
refuses  to  pay  a  higher  price.  In  those  markets  where  the  majority 
of  the  customers  are  not  greatly  interested  in  saving  a  few  cents  on  each 
purchase,  it  is  easy  for  the  retailer  to  advance  prices,  even  for  standard 
articles  in  labelled,  standardized  containers. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Series  A  and  B.  Inasmuch  as  the  claim  had  been  urged  on  the  part 
of  certain  manufacturers  that  certain  lards  (or  lard  compounds  or  sub- 
stitutes, in  some  cases)  would  ''go  farther"  in  baking  than  would  other 
lards,  so  that  ''three  parts  of  this  shortening  may  be  used  in  place  of 
four  parts  of  ordinary  shortening,"  a  rather  severe  test  was  planned. 
A  formula  (A)  was  chosen  which  makes  a  pastry  which  is  quite  low  in 
fat;  then  another  formula  (B)  was  evolved  from  this,  in  which  the  amount 
of  fat  was  25  per  cent  lower  than  before.  Where  the  amounts  of  fat 
used  are  very  low,  any  decided  superiority  in  shortening  effect  of  one 
fat  over  another  should  be  more  quickly  apparent  than  when  a  rich 
or  moderately  rich  pastry  serves  as  a  basis  for  comparative  tests.  It 
may  be  added  that,  with  proper  manipulation,  this  very  plain  paste  design 
nated  as  "Formula  A"  yields  a  tender  flaky  pastry,  and  one  which  is 
well  worth  while,  especially  when  freshly  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  physical  condition  of  any  given  fat  sample  may  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  successful  use  in  baking,  there  were  also  under 
investigation,  in  this  same  test,  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of  grainy 
lards  and  of  grainy  "compoimds"  (or  lard  substitutes)  for  the  super- 
ior shortening  effect  of  their  products. 

Six  different  fats  were  used,  viz. :  leaf  lard,  100  per  cent  (kettle  ren- 
dered) ;  refined  prime  steam  lard  (mixed  hog  fats) ;  open  kettle-rendered 
lard  (mixed  hog  fats);  a  "grainy"  lard  substitute  composed  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  oleo-stearin;  a  cotton  seed  oil,  100  per  cent  of  which  was 
hydrogenated  (but  only  to  a  very  moderate  degree) ;  and  a  similar  cotton- 
seed oil  product  from  a  different  factory,  whose  product  differs  greatly 
from  the  first  in  its  physical  characteristics.  Samples  were  secured 
directly  from  the  plant,  in  case  of  the  fijst  four  fats  of  the  series.  The 
hydrogenated  cotton  seed  oil  products  were  purchased  from  Washing- 
ton dty  markets. 

The  pastry  was  made  by  the  following  formulae :  Formula  A — 1  cup 
or  112  grams  of  flour,  3  tablespoons  or  42  grams  of  fat  (37  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  flour),  2  tablespoons  or  30  grams  of  water  (26.5  per  cent 
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of  the  weight  of  the  flour).  Formula  B — ^identical  with  A  except  that 
2  tablespoons  or  31  grams  of  fat  were  used  (27  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  floiir). 

Each  fat  was  used  twice,  once  according  to  Formula  A  and  once 
according  to  Formula  B.    This  gave  twelve  different  lots  of  pastry. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  manipulation  used  was  exactly  the  same 
in  every  case,  the  niunber  of  motions  made  in  mixing  fat  and  flour  to- 
gether with  the  knife  was  always  counted  and  kept  at  a  specified  number. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  number  of  motions  made  in  mixing 
water  with  flour  and  fat;  and  with  those  used  in  blending  and  also  in 
rolling  the  dough.  Furthermore,  pains  were  taken  to  see  that  the  fats 
and  other  ingredients  were  always  at  a  given  temperature  (15^C.)  when 
the  mixing  was  begun. 

The  dough  was  rolled  to  uniform  thickness,  without  further  addition 
of  flour,  or  with  the  addition  to  the  board  of  a  specified  amount;  and 
cut  into  squares  of  specified  size.  It  was  baked  always  in  a  certain  oven 
for  a  specified  time  at  a  specified  temperature  range  and  to  a  given  shade 
of  yellow  or  brown. 

The  resulting  pastries,  when  cold,  were  then  judged  by  a  number  of 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  required  to  grade  the  twelve  pastries  by 
setting  each  down  in  order  of  preference.  In  no  case  did  any  of  the 
judges  know  the  history  of  any  of  the  pastries,  nor  the  opinions  of  any 
other  judge  concerning  them. 

AU  judges  agreed  that  the  pastries  of  any  given  series  were  very  much 
alike,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  distinctions  among  those  of  the 
same  series.  Evidently  the  differences,  though  slight,  were  unmistakable, 
since  there  was  fairly  good  agreement  among  the  verdicts  rendered. 
The  results,  as  averaged  from  these  five  reports,  in  case  of  two  separate 
tests  made  as  above  described,  were  as  follows:  First  choice  in  each 
series,  a  certain  '^grainy"  lard  substitute.  Second  choice  in  each  series, 
a  certain  cotton  seed  oil  product  (entire  batch  hydrogenated  to  a  mod- 
erate degree) .  Third  choice  in  each  series,  a  certain  kettle-rendered  lard 
containing  mixed  hog  fats.  Fourth  choice  in  each  series,  a  certain 
steam  lard  (containing  mixed  hog  fats).  Fifth  choice  in  each  series, 
a  second  hydrogenated  cotton-seed  oil  product.  Sixth  choice  in  each 
series,  a  certain  leaf  lard  (100  per  cent). 

In  no  case  was  a  pastry  from  the  31-gram  series  judged  to  be  equal 
in  texture  and  richness  to  any  sample  from  the  42  gram  series.    It  is 
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evident  therefore,  that  the  statement  cannot  justly  be  made  of  any  of 
these  fats,  that  "three  parts  (of  this  fat)  go  as  far  as  four"  of  other  fats. 

Series  C,  In  this  series  of  experiments,  which  was  performed  by  an 
investigator  who  did  not  know  of  the  earlier  experiments,  the  manipu- 
lation used  was  somewhat  dififerent;  and  it  was  modified,  to  suit  the 
type  of  fat  used,  in  this  respect:  those  fats  which  mix  less  readily  with 
the  flour  were  given  an  additional  number  of  cutting  motions  imtil  the 
dough  was  judged  to  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Even  these  differences 
were,  however,  carefully  standardized,  so  that  each  fat  received  always 
the  same  nimiber  of  cuttings,  i.e.,  that  which  had  been  determined  to 
be  most  suitable  for  it. 

The  formula  used  in  this  series  was  as  follows :  82  grams  of  flour  plus 
3  grams  of  flour  for  board,  36  grams  of  fat  (43  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  flour),  17  cc.  of  water  (20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  flour), 
1  gram  of  salt.  This  formula,  though  higher  in  fat  than  those  used  in  the 
preceding  series,  is  still  much  lower  than  are  most  of  the  household 
recipes;  since  the  common  rule,  1  cup  of  fat  to  3  cups  of  flour,  calls  for 
fat  equal  to  67  p>er  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  flour. 

Series  C  was  repeated  many  times,  using  nine  different  lards  (a  pure 
leaf  lard  among  them)  and  two  "vegetable  lards"  (hydrogenated  cot- 
tenseed  oil).  Two  of  the  lards  were  judged  to  produce  crusts  of  slightly 
superior  texture;  but  the  difference  was  so  slight  as  to  pass  imobserved 
by  all  except  the  most  experienced  judges.  These  two  lards  were  both 
steam  lards;  one  of  them  was  not  a  prime  steam  lard,  and  was  suspected 
of  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  (lard?)  stearin.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  cause  of  its  slight  superiority;  the  broad 
flakes  which  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  crusts  made  from  these 
two  lards,  reminded  us  of  the  flakes  formed  in  a  puff  pastry  made  from 
a  fat  which  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  beef  stearin. 

The  differences  among  these  different  crusts  were  so  slight  that  none 
of  the  judges,  not  even  the  most  experienced  ones,  could  say  from  the 
texture  of  the  crust,  when  filled  with  apples  and  baked  as  a  pie,  which 
one  of  these  fats  had  beeii  used. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  some  of  the  judges  did  possess  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  the  differences  in  flavor  between  lard  and  hardened 
cotton-seed  oil  products.  One  judge  specially  disliked  the  taste  of 
lard,  and  could  select  crusts  made  from  it,  even  in  the  case  of  refined 
steam  lard,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.    Other  judges  disliked 
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the  cotton-seed  oil  products,  and  could  usually  select  the  crusts  made 
from  them,  though  not  with  an  accuracy  of  100  p>er  cent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  difficult  for  an  untrained  judge  who  does  not  specially  dis- 
like one  of  these  flavors,  to  discriminate  between  the  crusts  made  from 
lard  and  those  made  from  hardened  cotton-seed  oil. 

In  making  comparative  tests  for  flavor  of  cakes  and  pastries,  the 
greatest  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  all  samples  of  fat 
used  have  a  good  flavor  before  being  cooked.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  compare  a  steam  lard  which  ha3  become  even  very  slightly  rancid, 
or  which  is  in  some  degree  ''off  flavor, '^  with  a  leaf  lard  which  is  still 
perfectly  fresh,  and  vice  versa.  Our  own  experience,  which  is  somewhat 
limited,  indicates,  however,  that  the  leaf  lard  usually  keeps  its  flavor 
longer,  imder  the  same  storage  conditions  (open  package  in  household 
refrigerator)  than  do  most  of  the  other  lard  samples. 

The  relative  merits  of  creamy  and  grainy  fat  were  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  smooth  creamy  lard  was  melted  and  then  cooled 
very  slowly  in  a  warm  water  bath;  meanwhile  it  was  beaten  frequently. 
This  treatment  caused  it  to  become  "grainy,"  because  of  the  oppor- 
timity  offered  for  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  Conversely,  a  grainy 
lard  was  melted,  then  cooled  very  rapidly  (in  ice  water  bath) ;  thus  a 
smooth  creamy  texture  was  produced.  When  the  creamy  and  grainy 
samples  of  these  two  lards  were  compared  in  pastry  making,  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  be  distingtdshed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 .  When  using  different  grades  and  kinds  of  lard  in  comparison  with 
each  other  and  with  those  lard  substitutes  which  consist  of  hardened 
cotton-seed  oil,  it  was  found  that  the  richness  and  texture  of  the  crust 
depend  upon  the  manipulation  used  and  not  upon  the  kind  of  fat  used. 

2.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  persons  who  ate  the  pies  were  able 
to  detect  the  characteristic  flavors  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  of  lard,  in  the 
baked  crusts,  particularly  when  baked  with  filling  as  pies. 

3.  Graininess  of  texture  does  not,  in  itself,  confer  superiority  upon 
a  shortening,  either  as  to  ease  of  manipulation  in  mixing  fat  and  flour, 
or  as  to  richness  of  final  product.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  some  grainy  shortenings  may  not  have  excellent 
or  even  superior  culinary  qualities. 
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THANKSGIVING  DINNERS^ 

Good  New  Englanders  observe  their  Thanksgiving  Day  as  religiously  as 
good  Old  Englanders  do  Christmas  Day,  and  in  very  much  the  same  way — 
by  a  more  or  less  prodigious  dinner,  in  which  roast  turkey  is  the  pUce  de 
resistance. 

Thanksgiving,  which  is  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  dinner  of  Colonial  times  was  a  very 
substantial  a£fair.    Here  is  a  special  menu  which  has  come  down  to  us: 

Punch 

Clam  Chowder  or  Indian  Pudding.  Molaases,  Butter 

Wild  Turkey,  Preserved  Damaons,  Pumpion  Sauce 

Succotash 

Venison  Pasty 

Sallets.  Cheshire  Cheese  (Narra^nsett  make) 

Pumpion  Pie 

China  Oranges.  Glazed  Almonds 

Grace  Cups  (Sack  Posset) 

Every  buflFet  of  people  of  fashion  contained  a  punch  bowl;  every  dinner  was 
prefaced  by  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  drunk 
from,  without  intervening  glasses.  Following  the  grace  and  punch,  came  the 
first  course,  clam-chowder  or  Indian-meal  pudding;  the  latter  was  probably 
more  often  served.  As  late  as  1817,  at  a  Sunday  dinner  given  at  the  house 
of  President  John  Adams,  the  pudding  of  Indian-corn,  accompanied  by  molasses 
and  butter,  was  served  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 

In  early  colonial  days  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  it  would  seem,  was  easily 
obtained;  all  writers  of  the  time  agree  that  '^beside  waterfoule  ther  was  great 
store  of  wild  Turkies."  These  turkeys  "sometimes  weighed  forty  pounds 
apiece  and  sold  for  four  shillings  each."  They  came  in  flocks  of  a  hundred, 
and  all  considered  them  far  superior  to  the  English  domestic  turkeys. 

For  the  "pompion-sauce"  we  subjoin  a  recipe  given  in  1671,  in  "New 
England  Rarities:" 

"The  Housewife's  manner  is  to  slice  them  when  ripe  and  cut  them  into 
Dice,  and  so  fill  a  pot  with  them  of  two  or  three  Gallons  and  stew  them  upon 
a  gentle  fire  the  whole  day.  And  as  they  sink  they  fill  again  with  fresh  Pom- 
pions,  not  putting  any  liquor  to  them,  and,  when  it  is  stirr'd  enough,  it  will 
look  like  bak'd  Apples,  this  Dish,  putting  Butter  to  it  and  a  little  Vinegar 
with  some  Spice  or  Ginger,  which  makes  it  tart  like  an  Apple,  and  so  serve  it 
up  to  be  eaten  with  fish  or  flesh." 

1  Tfom  TU  TabU,  VoL  69,  No.  1786,  p.  216. 
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The  first  colonial  housewives,  newly  come  from  Old  England,  were  adepts 
in  all  culinary  afiFairs,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  comfortably  settled  in  their 
new  homes,  they  revived  their  knowledge  of  preserving,  conserving,  cordials, 
and  the  making  of  pastry,  and,  we  might  add,  cheese-making,  for  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Cheshire  cheese,  made  from  a  recipe  brought  from  Eng- 
land, was  sent  from  Narragansett  to  England  and  the  Barbadoes  in  large 
quantities. 

The  dinner  finished,  "grace  after  meat"  was  reverently  said,  all  standing; 
then  the  "grace-cup,"  the  loving-cup  of  to-day,  was  passed  from  guest  to 
guest.    After  this  came  the  old  English  games  and  mirth,  as  in  the  old  rh3rme : 

"And  diiuier,  gnce,  and  grace-cup  done, 
Expect  a  wondrous  deal  of  fun." 

The  contents  of  the  grace-cup  was  a  highly-spiced  drink  sometimes  made  of 
cider,  but  more  often  of  ale  and  sack,  thickened  with  eggs  and  cream,  and 
seasoned  with  nutmeg,  mace,  and  sugar.  It  was  boiled  on  the  fire  for  hours 
and,  according  to  the  writers  of  that  day,  made  "a  very  pretty  drink  for 
weddings  and  feasts." 


TURKISH  COFFEE 

Possibly  few  of  us  realize  that  the  famous  Turkish  coffee,  which  always 
comes  to  mind  when  one  thinks  of  food  in  the  near  east,  is  very  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Roasted  coffee  is  groimd  to  a 
very  fine  powder.    Quaint,  but  small,  brass  coffee  mills  are  used. 

When  coffee  is  made,  water  is  poured  on  the  coffee  grounds  and  the 
whole  is  consumed.  Milk  and  cream  seem  to  belong  to  the  Western 
world  according  to  Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes  who  has  recently  written  about 
oriental  coffee  customs  in  The  London  Sketch.  ''  Can  one  take  sugar  with 
Turkish  coffee  and  what  becomes  of  the  grounds  when  you  stir  it? 
The  Bedouins  add  cinnamon  and  spice,  or,  in  Sjrria,  bitter  caidamon  seed, 
to  their  coffee.  Scent  of  amber  or  attar  of  roses  may  perfume  it;  orange 
flowers  may  soak  in  it;  musk  may  be  poured  through  straw-stuffed 
racks  of  clay  burmas  into  it,  but  never  sugar.  In  fact,  that  is  about  the 
one  thing  that  is  wholly  incongruous,  for  it  is  groimd  and  mixed  with 
the  very  coffee  itself." 


EDITORIAL 

Catherine  Josephine  MacElay,  dean  of  the  home  economics  division 
of  Iowa  State  College,  died  August  22  at  the  home  of  her  brother  in 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Dean  MacKay  had  not  been  well  for  the  past  two 
years  and  had  recently  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  which  her  friends 
had  hoped  would  result  in  her  recovery  to  health.  In  Miss  MacKay's 
death  home  economics  has  lost  one  of  that  group  of  noble  women  whose 
high  ideals  and  imtiring  efforts  finally  succeeded  in  putting  home  econom- 
ics on  a  par  with  other  collegiate  courses,  and  securing  for  it  the  full 
recognition  of  colleges  and  imiversities.  Furthermore,  these  leaders 
were  not  content  to  limit  their  efforts  to  the  students  within  the  colleges, 
but  carried  homemaking  instruction  to  women  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  through  the  extension  service. 

When  Dean  MacKay  went  to  Iowa  State  College  in  1910,  there  were 
116  students  enrolled  in  home  economics,  and  she  was  one  of  a  staff 
of  four  instructors.  Extension  work  was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  eleven 
years  of  her  leadership  the  small  department  has  become  a  division  of 
the  college,  enrolling  800  yoimg  women  in  home  economics  and  employing 
fifty  instructors.  The  extension  service  numbers  seven  state  specialists 
and  twenty-five  county  home  demonstration  agents. 

Dean  MacKay 's  work  won  national  recognition.  During  the  years 
1916-18  she  was  president  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association; 
she  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Food  Administration  Board  under 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  was  Iowa  State  chairman  of  the  Women's  Coimdl 
for  National  Defense.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  vice-president 
of  the  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 

Miss  MacKay's  early  work  was  done  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  where 
she  had  charge  of  home  economics  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
Later  she  directed  the  home  economics  classes  for  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Minneapolis.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  the  Boston  Cooking  School  and  had  done  further  study  at 
Teachers  College,  Colmnbia  University.  In  recognition  of  her  leader- 
ship in  home  economics,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was 
conferred  upon  her  in  1917  by  her  Alma  Mater,  Drexel  Institute. 
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Another  fitting  tribute  to  her  scholarship  and  splendid  contribution  to 
the  field  of  home  economics  is  shown  by  her  election  to  membership 
in  the  honorary  societies  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Omicron  Nu. 

Those  of  us  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  and  work  with 
Dean  MacKay,  and  to  feel  the  charm  of  her  gradousness  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  her  comradeship,  are  moummg  the  loss  of,  not  only  a  leader,  but 
a  dear  friend.  The  secret  of  her  success  has  been  smnmed  up  by  one 
of  her  colleagues  in  the  following  tribute:  ''Miss  MacKay  has  all  along 
had  vision  to  see  what  might  be;  she  has  had  foresight  to  plan  well  for 
growth;  she  has  had  ideals  for  high  standards;  she  has  had  skill  in  pre- 
senting her  plans;  she  has  had  tact  in  securing  sympathy  and  support 
for  home  economics  on  the  campus  and  throughout  Iowa;  she  has  had 
good  judgment  in  surroimding  herself  with  a  capable,  devoted  instructing 
stafiF ;  she  has  had  ability  to  maintain  the  best  of  spirit  in  a  large  organi- 
zation; she  has,  withal,  patience.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  the  story  or  the  past  eleven  years  might  have  been 
much  different." 

The  spirit  of  Dean  MacKay  is  typified  by  her  last  message  for  the 
Senior  Class:  "Will  you  find  some  way  of  expressing  to  the  Senior 
Girls  my  bitter  disappointment  in  not  being  there  to  see  them  graduate 
and  to  bid  them  God  speed?  They  are  all  so  dear  to  me.  Their  future 
means  so  much  to  the  future  of  our  state  and  coimtry;  their  responsi- 
bilities are  greater  than  have  ever  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  yoimg  people. 
The  world  is  in  a  state  of  chaos;  it  sorely  needs  trained  men  and  women 
of  sincerity,  of  good  sound  judgment,  of  vision,  and  of  constructive 
energy.  We  need  them  everywhere,  in  the  home,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
factory,  in  the  class  room  and  wherever  there  are  men  and  women  to 
be  led  and  boys  and  girb  to  be  trained. '' 

Genevieve  Fisher. 


Correction.  The  Journal  expresses  regret  for  the  following  error: 
Proceedings  Number,  September  1921,  p.  422,  Recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Extension  Needs  and  Maintenance.  Report  submitted 
by  Laura  Comstock,  Chairman.  This  report  was  submitted  by  Grace 
Frysinger,  Chairman. 
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Whole  Wheat  versus  White  Bread.  The  teacher  of  nutrition  is 
apt  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  she  should  be  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  white  and  whole  wheat  flours.  We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that 
of  our  cereal  foods  only  the  whole  grains  contain  the  mineral  constituents 
and  vitamines  so  essential  for  our  well-being,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  coefficient  of  digestibility  of  some  of  the  nutrients  of  the  coarser  flours 
is  so  low  as  to  make  their  use  scarcely  worth  while. 

According  to  Holmes^  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  hmnan  being 
makes  but  little  use  of  the  branny  coats  of  wheat.  The  presence  of  bran 
either  coarsely  or  finely  ground  even  hinders  the  digestion  of  other  food 
in  the  mixed  diet  probably  because  the  stimulated  peristalsis  hastens  the 
passage  of  the  food  through  the  body.  The  utilization  of  the  protein  of  a 
mixed  diet  decreased  by  the  presence  of  rather  large  amounts  of  commer- 
cial bran  from  92  per  cent  to  about  37  per  cent.  Briggs*  considers  bran 
as  no  more  nutritious  or  digestible  than  pulverized  nut  shells  would  be. 
When  entire  wheat  flour  instead  of  merely  the  bran  is  fed,  the  coefficient 
of  digestibility  of  its  protein  can  be  increased  somewhat  by  grinding  the 
grain  more  finely.* 

Analyses  (see  Sherman," Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition")  show 
that  iron  particularly  is  present  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  graham 
and  whole  wheat  flours  than  in  the  patent  flomrs;  in  plans  for  a  diet  high 
in  iron,  the  darker  breads  and  graham  products  usually  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place.  One  naturally  wonders  whether  this  iron  is  actually  avail- 
able when  the  remainder  of  the  bran  is  so  little  affected  by  digestion. 
Data  on  the  utilization  by  man  of  the  iron  of  cereals  seem  to  be  entirely 
lacking. 

The  only  one  of  the  vitamines  which  wheat  f  \imishes  abundantly  is  the 
water-soluble  B,  and  the  embryo  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kernel  is 
by  far  the  richest  in  this  substance,  although  the  wheat  kernels  from 
which  the  embryo  has  been  carefully  removed  are  still  rich  in  it.  Osborne 
and  Mendel^  "feel  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  except  in  special  cases, 
little  can  be  regained  by  including  bran  and  embryo  in  the  flour  when  this 
is  used  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  by-products 
of  milling  are  better  utilized  on  the  farm  than  on  the  table 

lA  D.  Holmes:  Experiments  on  the  Digestibility  of  Wheat  Bran  in  a  Diet  without 
Wheat  Flour.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bui.  751  (1919). 

*  C.  H.  Briggs:  The  Digestibility  of  the  Branny  Coats  of  Wheat.    Science,  50, 427  (1919). 

*  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  H.  J.  Deuell:  Experiments  on  the  Digestibility  of  Entire  Wheat 
Flour  Ground  by  Various  Processes.    Science,  51,  398  (1920). 

<T.  B.  Osborne  and  L.  B.  Mendel:  The  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Wheat  Kernel  and  its 
Milling  Products.    Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  37, 557  (1919). 
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Whenever  bread  made  from  highly  milled  flour  forms  an  unduly  large 
proportion  of  the  diet  of  children  the  vitamine  deficiencies  may  lead  to 
mahiutrition.  In  this  country  there  is  relatively  little  occasion  to  be 
concerned  on  this  score  beacuse  the  food  habits  of  our  people  are  such  as 
to  make  cases  of  this  kind  comparatively  rare. "  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  believe  diflFcrently.  Voegtlin*  sa3rs  that  "a  product  containing 
no  bran  but  containing  the  germ  would  not  possess  these  objectionable 
features  (intestinal  irritation  in  susceptible  individuals)  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  more  nutritious  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  vitamine  deficiency  in  the  modem  mixed  diet.  Increasing  the 
vitamine  supply  in  the  diet  shouldbe  our  aim  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient 
margin  of  safety,  and  increasing  the  vitamine  content  of  our  daily  bread 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  this  end. "  Some  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  charge  of  baby  welfare  clinics  advise  the  use  of  only  the  whole 
cereals  for  gruek  and  breads  for  babies  and  nursing  mothers  to  assure  a 
high  vitamine  diet. 

Our  preference  for  white  flour  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  white  flours  lend  themselves  better  to  the  making  of  the 
well-risen,  fine-textured  loaf  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Where  a  need 
of  increased  intestinal  peristalsis  has  made  the  use  of  coarser  flours  a 
necessity,  a  similar  preference  has  often  developed  for  the  whole  wheat  or 
graham  breads.  Where  our  choice  does  not  involve  any  actual  dislike 
of  the  coarser  breads,  probably  the  most  important  point  for  considera- 
tion is  that  a  diet  on  the  verge  of  a  deficiency  of  vitamines  might  find  the 
whole  wheat  bread  its  factor  of  safety. 

OPEN  FORUM 

Drawing  the  Line  between  Sociology  and  Economics.  Where 
does  sociology  end  and  economics  begin,  or  vice  versa,  is  a  question 
that  has  troubled  not  a  few  teachers  and  students,  as  these  two  closely 
related  subjects  have  become  more  and  more  developed.  According 
to  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings  in  a  recent  paper,^  better  results  would 
be  accomplished  if  the  line  of  distinction  were  more  sharply  drawn.  He 
also  gives  some  pointed  suggestions  about  methods  of  gathering  socio- 
logical data. 

•  C.  Voegtlin  and  C.  N.  Myers:  Distribution  of  the  Anti-neuritic  Vitamine  in  the  Wheat 
and  Com  Kernels.    Amer,  Jour.  Physiol.,  48, 504  (1919). 

^  Further  Inquiries  of  Sociology,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Socio> 
logical  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1920. 
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In  the  same  large  sense  in  which  economics  is  the  science  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  for  man,  sociology  is  the  science  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  adequacy,  of  man  and  in  man.  Economics  tells  us  how» 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  can  get  the  things  that  we  desire  to  have;  sociology 
tells  us  how,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  can  become  what  we  desire  to  be.  It 
tells  us  by  what  gropings  and  fumblings,  through  what  relations  with  one 
another,  and  through  what  experiments  in  mutual  aid  mankind  has  acquired 
power  to  survive  under  varied  and  changing  conditions,  power  to  achieve^ 
and  capacity  for  happiness.  Adequacy  comprises  endurance,  health,  repro- 
ductive vigor,  intelligence,  self  control,  ability  to  make  adjustments  with 
others  and  to  get  on  helpfully  with  others  in  co-operation.  Society  produces 
these  factors  of  adequacy  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  breeder  produces 
desired  quaUties  in  animals,  namely,  by  selecting  them  and  providing  the  con« 
ditions  under  which  they  can  survive.  The  practical  manifestations  of  ade- 
quacy are:  individual  initiative,  individual  responsibility,  and  an  individual 
participation  that  is  efficient  and  helpful  in  collective  endeavor 

Studies  of  actual  or  possible  betterment  of  the  conditions  under  which  and 
by  which  people  live  are  economic  investigations  in  substance,  if  not  in  form. 
Studies  of  actual  or  possible  improvement  of  the  people  themselves  are  socio- 
logical investigations.  It  would  conduce  to  harmonious  relations  between 
economists  and  sociologists  if  this  discrimination  were  made  in  teaching  and 
in  the  organization  of  university  departments.  Economists  have  a  right, 
I  think,  to  object  when  sociologists  try  to  take  from  economics  and  annex  to 
sociology  studies  of  housing,  cost  of  living,  family  budgets,  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor,  insurance,  and  pensions.  With  equal  right  sociologists 
could  object  if  economists  tried  to  appropriate  studies  of  folkwa3rs,  social 
pressure  by  taboo  and  bullying,  social  selection,  organization,  and  morale. 
The  sociologist  should  know  his  economics  well  enough  to  avoid  making  a  fool 
of  himself  when  he  talks  about  economic  problems.  A  more  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  he  does  not  need  unless,  besides  being  a  sociologist,  he  is 
also  professionally  an  economist.  As  a  sociologist  he  must  be  technically 
trained  and  proficient  in  the  behavioristic  psychology  and  in  statistics;  and 
he  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  workers  in  eugenics  who  inquire  how  the  human 
race  can  be  improved  in  heredity,  and  with  the  workers  in  religion,  in  ethics, 
and  in  education,  who  are  the  technicians  of  morale. 

How  shall  the  further  inquiries  of  sociology  be  made?  What  method  or 
methods  can  be  used  and  relied  on?  The  method  must  be  inductive  and  there 
is  only  one  inductive  method  that  sociology  can  use.  It  consists  of  three 
steps.  First,  accurate  first-hand  observations  must  be  made  in  great  number 
and  carefully  checked  up.  The  second-hand  observation  of  the  interviewer 
has  been  overworked;  it  can  3deld  us  nothing  but  a  journalistic  sociology. 
Second,  observations  must  painstakingly  be  recorded  and  intelligently  dassi- 
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fied.  Third,  4^  data  so  obtained  and  prepared  must  be  subjected  to  statistical 
analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  ratios,  modalities,  coefficients  of  vari- 
ation, and  correlations. 

What  facts  shall  be  observed?  Not  static  conditions  only  or  chiefly.  The 
sturvey  has  its  place  and  its  value,  but  it  can  never  give  us  the  laws  of  social 
change.  To  discover  these  we  must  observe  and  analyze  social  experiments. 
Social  evolution  has  proceeded  by  trial  and  error.  Mankind  has  made  more 
experiments  on  and  in  society  than  on  or  in  any  other  medium.  They  have 
been  imperfect,  errant,  often  erratic,  and  there  is  not  much  ground  for  hope 
that  in  the  future  they  will  become  scientifically  more  satisfactory,  because 
the  sociologist  cannot,  like  th^  physicist  or  the  biologist,  isolate  one  factor 
of  a  situation  after  another  either  by  changing  it  while  all  other  factors  are 
kept  unchanged,  or  by  keeping  it  unchanged  while  all  other  factors  are  changed. 
Discouraged  by  this  difficulty  MiU  in  his  Logic  mistakenly  tells  us  that  the 
social  sciences  cannot  successfully  employ  induction  to  any  great  extent,  and 
must  rely  on  the  deductive  reasoning  used  by  the  classical  political  economy. 
Mill  apparently  knew  nothing  of  statistical  theory  or  practice.  Happily  it 
is  often  possible,  statisticaUy,  to  isolate  a  factor  and  measure  its  value  even 
when,  from  a  laboratory  viewpoint,  experimentation  has  been  inconclusive. 
Scientifically  imperfect  social  experimentation,  bewilderingly  varied  and 
quantitatively  enormous,  is  going  on  at  present  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  sociologist  to  observe  and  analyze  it. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

Question:  Is  gelatine  assimilated  by  the  body  cells?  Is  it  in  any  way 
harmful? 

Answer:  Gelatine  lacks  certain  essential  aminic  acids — ^tryosin,  cystin, 
and  tryptophan — to  make  it  a  complete  protein,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  used  to  cover  the  protein  requirements  of  the  body.  When  it  is  used 
in  combination  with  these  lacking  "building  stones"  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  occur  in  "complete  proteins",  nitrogen  equilibrium  may  be 
established.  In  metabolism  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  protein  requirements  can  be  covered  by  gelatine, 
hence  the  statement  frequently  made  that  gelatine,  is  a  "protein  sparer." 
We  know  of  nothing  that  indicates  that  gelatine  is  toxic. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 


NutriUon  and  CImUal  Dietetics.    By  Hn- 
BXRT  Caster,  Paul  Howe,  and  Howasd 
Mason.    PhiladdpliJa:  Lea  and  Febiger* 
2d  ed.  rev.,  1921,  pp.  703.    $7.50. 
The  fizst  edition  of  this  comprehensive 
work  was  a  welcome  addition  to  our  text- 
book literature  of  dietetics,  espedaUy  oo 
account  of  its  sincere  effort  to  organize 
scientifically  our  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved  in  feeding  the  sick,  and 
to  correlate  with  these  the  best  practices. 
The  second  edition  has  been  entirely  reset, 
with  amplifications  or  nunor  changes  at 
many  points  and  more  extensive  revision 
of  the  chapters  on  Digestion,  Energy  Re- 
quirement,  and   Vitamines.    One   entirely 
new  chapter  has  been  added  dealing  with 
three  different  topics.  Food  Requirements 
in  Pregnancy  and  Lactation,  Food  Require- 
ments and  Feeding  of  Children,  and  Fasting. 
In  the  chapter  on  digestion  the  discussions 
of  appetite  and  hunger  have  been  extended 
and  marked  off  by  special  headings,  and  a 
section  on  Sensibility  of  the  Alimentary 
Tract    has    been    added.    Under    Gastric 
Digestion  attention  is  called  to  Carlson's 
recent  work  on  the  control  of  the  pylorus, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  Alvarez's  work 
on  the  control  of  motor  processes  in  the 
alimentaxy  tract,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correlate  Carlson's  findings  (p.  28) 
with  Cannon's  observations  on  the  rate  of 
passage  of  various  food  from  the  stomach 
(p.  54),  nor  is  the  point  brought  out  that 
in  man  food  begins  to  leave  the  stomach  in 
a  few  ndnutes  after  a  meal. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the 
chapter  on  Eneigy  Requirement  is  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Harris-Benedict  formula  for 
the  estimation  of  basal  metabolism. 

The  chapter  on  Protein  Requirement  still 
dtes  Thomas's  data  on  the  biological  effi- 
ciency of  proteins,  though  Sherman  has 
shown  that  the  values  for  wheat  and  com 


are  incorrect.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Sherman's  critical  analysis  of  the  data  on 
protein  requirement  of  maintenance  in  man, 
though  he  has  shown  that  the  probable  error 
in  a  standard  requirement  of  44.4  grams  of 
protein  per  man  per  day  is  only  ^0.6  gram. 

A  similar  criticism  applies  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  phosphorus  requirement.  The 
authors  say  ''the  phosphorus  requirement 
of  man  has  not  been  determined  with  any 
certainty"  but  Sherman  has  shown  that  a 
standard  of  0.88  gram  of  phosphorus  per 
day  has  a  probable  error  of  only  ^0.01 
gram. 

The  chapter  on  vitamines  is  brief  and 
the  omission  of  a  table  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  vitamines  is  rather  surprising 
in  view  of  the  elaborate  tables  in  other 
sections  of  the  book.  It  is  startling  at  the 
present  time  to  read,  'Two  types  of  un- 
identified substances  or  vitamines  have  been 
detected  and  a  third  appears  probable,** 
at  the  top  of  page  103,  especially  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  page  the  statement  is 
made  that  "the  third  vitamine  has  recently 
been  established  as  an  entity."  Discus- 
sions of  scurvy,  pellagra,  and  rickets  are 
partly  here  and  partly  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  cross 
references  are  supplied.  It  is  certainly  an 
oversight  that  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
rickets  cod  liver  oil  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  discussion  of  energy  requirement 
in  pregnancy  it  is  stated  that  the  energy 
metabolism  of  the  mother  in  the  later 
stages  of  gestation  is  increased  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent,  though  Murlin's  work 
is  cited  showing  that  the  metabolism  of 
mother  and  child  immediately  after  birth 
is  equal  to  that  of  mother  and  fetus  just 
before  parturition,  amounting  to  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  and  Magnus  Levy  has  re- 
ported a  rise  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent  in 
the  oxygen  consumption  in  the  ninth  month. 
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There  leems  to  have  been  fittk  leviAm 
of  the  lection  oa  Foodi»  thou^  to  much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  vitamhie  content 
lince  the  first  edition  was  published. 

It  b  regrettable,  indeed,  that  a  work  on 
the  idiole  so  eiceDent  should  not  have  had 
more  careful  editing  and  proof-reading. 
There  are  many  erron  in  grammar  (particu- 
larly singular  subjects  with  plural  veitM) 
and  loose  and  mUi#^<«|^  statements,  for 
instance,  that  emulsified  fat  is  "too  stimn« 
lating"  (p.  341)  and  that  fat  as  a  result 
of  its  oxidation  plays  a  special  rMe  in  the 
regulation  of  body  temperature  (p.  20). 
One  can  scarcely  take  seriously  the  state- 
ment that  "animal  fats  6«mf  mart  nearly 
komchgous  are  probably  better  than  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  ht  from  ood  liver  ofl 
Stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ust;  for  certainly 
this  fat  furnishes  something  which  b  in 
addition  to  its  AydiroMfiM  content"  (p.  332; 
Italics  are  the  reviewer's).  One  b  left  with 
the  impression  that  the  revision  of  this 
Valuable  work  was  entirely  too  hasty,  and 
the  reviewer  feels  a  keen  disappointment 
that  a  book  so  much  needed  by  students, 
nurses,  physicians,  and  others  should  not 
have  more  fully  Juatiiied  the  cost  of  a  second 
edition. 

hfanY  SwAxtz  RosBi 

BausekM  ChmUsky    For  ike  use  of  shtdeiUs 
in    household    oris.    By    Hsrmamn  T. 
VuLTih.    Easton,  Pa.:  The  Chemical  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  2d  ed.,  1920,  pp.  243.    S2  J5. 
The  new  edition  of  Household  Chmmsiry 
is  a  reprint  rather  than  a  revisbn  of  the 
preceding  edition,  published  in  1915.    The 
preface  states  that  the  book  "is  presented 
for  the  general  study  of  chemical  operations 
in  the  household,"  being  designed  for  the 
needs   of   students   in  household  arts   of 
both  secondary  school   and  college  grade. 
To  adapt  the  book  to  either  type  of  student 
the   instructor    makes    such    selection    of 
material  as  best  fits  the  needs  of  the  class. 

As  the  title  implies  the  subject  matter 
deals  with  the  chemistry  underlying  those 
household  processes  which  are  familiar  to 
the  student  in  her  daUy  routine.  It  begins 
with  a  suggested  outline  for  a  course  in 
oiganic  chemistry  which  could  very   well 


parallel  or  be  merged  with  the  course  in 
household  chemistry.  Following  this  is  a 
chapter  on  the  atmosphere  and  its  com- 
position, relating  it  particularly  to  the 
respiratory  needs  of  the  body  and  to  a  few 
Iscts  and  principles,  a  knoiHedge  of  which 
makes  for  a  more  intelligent  ventilatioa 
of  the  home.  The  chapter  on  water  dis- 
cusses briefly  those  physical  and  chemical 
properties  wliich  have  a  bearing  upon  its 
use,  as  in  the  moderatkm  of  heat  and  cold, 
in  refrigeration  and  heating  systems,  for 
clfsnsing  and  for  drinking  purposes.  Two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussbn  of  the 
more  common  metals,  i^aas,  pottery  and 
porcelain,  their  behavior  with  common 
reagents  being  stressed  in  order  to  make  the 
application  to  the  pn^mr  use  and  rleansing 
of  household  utensils.  Natural  and  artificial 
fuels  are  taken  up  from  the  standpomt  of 
composition,  cflSciency,  and  conditions 
making  for  greater  safety  and  eflBdency. 
Chapters  on  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins, 
fruits  and  fruit  juices,  and  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  are  written  around  the  chemistry 
which  underlies  the  changes  taking  place 
during  their  preparation  and  use.  The 
chemical  principles  upon  iriiich  the  leavening 
of  flour  mixtures  b  dependent  b  given  in  a 
chapter  entitled,  Baking  Powders— Preser- 
vation and  food  preservatives;  disinfectants 
and  disinfection  are  covered  by  two  chapters 
dealing  with  micro5iganisms,  the  chainges 
they  produce  and  the  condition  by  which 
thdr  action  can  be  controlled.  The  chem- 
btry  of  dfaming  includes  a  discussion  of 
soaps,  scouring  powdeis,  metal  polishes, 
bleaches  and  stain  removers,  grease  solvents^ 
and  bluings.  A  brief  contact  b  made  with 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis,  the 
methods  being  directly  iq^Ued  to  the  analjr- 
ses  of  vinegars,  baking  soda,  cream  of  tartar, 
household  ammonia,  soaps,  cereals,  and  the 
estimation  of  reducing  sugars. 

The  book  as  a  whole  contains  much  that 
b  suggestive,  particularly  in  the  direct 
applications  which  are  made  to  household 
and  to  body  processes,  and  also  in  the  experi- 
ments which  are  included  to  aocon^Mmy 
and  to  provide  the  back  ground  for  the 
text.  To  increase  the  bibliography  and  to 
summarise  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  by  a 
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aeries  of  questions,  which  would  tie  together 
the  familiar  occunence  and  the  chemical 
explanation,  would  strengthen  the  book, 
particularly  for  the  college  student  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

Eleanor  H.  Bajltlett, 
PraU  InsiUuU. 

Vocaiional    Homemaking    Education — IlluS' 
Iraied  Projects.    Edited  by  David  Sned- 
DEN.    New  York:  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1921,  pp.  149.    $1.00. 
This   pamphlet   is    the  outcome  of  the 
work  of  a  class  of  sixteen  home  economics 
students  directed  by  Dr.  David  Snedden 
during  the  sunmier  session  of.  Columbia 
University  for  1919.    In  a  valuable  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Dr.  Snedden  states  that 
the  materials    offered   constitute  in  effect 
merely  a  report  of  progress,  for  the  entire 
subject  of  the  project  method  in  home- 
making    education    is    still  tentative  and 
experimental.    Dr.    Snedden    goes    on    to 
point   out   the   failure  of   mere    technical 
instruction  to  function  as  vocational  com- 
petency, and  so  the  need  of  more  practical 
objectives  and  more  practical  methods. 

The  objectives  must  be  derived  from 
direct  studies  of  homemaking  as  now  prac- 
ticed by  homemakers;  from  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  extent  to  which  practical 
traimng  in  the  home  itself  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  basis  for,  or  to  supplement 
school  training;  and  from  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  probable  motive  power  for 
vocational  education  to  be  found  in  girls 
and  women  of  different  ages. 

Dr.  Snedden  thinks  that  the  summer 
projects  represent  only  a  passing  phase  at 
best,  desirable  and  necessary  perhaps  for 
whole-hearted  participation  in  vocational 
projects  where  only  part  of  the  student's 
time  can  be  given  to  the  vocational  program; 
but  he  predicts  that,  under  any  fulltime 
vocational  program,  the  requirements  of  the 
summer  months  should  certainly  not  differ 
from  those  of  any  other  months. 

Following  the  introductory  discussion  of 
the  project  method  is  a  provisional  list  of 
home  projects  listed  under  the  headings 
Foods,  Clothing,  House  Care,  Laimdry, 
Child    Care,    Accounting,    Sick    Nursing, 


Housing  and  Furnishing,  Youth  and  Adult 
Sociability,  and  Garden  and  Yard.  Type 
projects  from  these  groups,  worked  out  in 
detail  by  members  of  the  class,  compose  the 
major  part  of  the  pamphlet.  These  follow 
the  general  plan  of  suggestions  to  the  teacher, 
and  directions  for  the  pupils.  The  latter 
include  guiding  questions  and  references  for 
pupils'  use  in  study.  The  controlling  pur- 
pose in  the  preparation  of  these  analyses 
18  to  make  the  student  as  completely  inde- 
pendent of  personal  consultation  with  the 
teacher  or  others  as  is  practicable. 

It  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  meager 
literature  on  the  subject,  even  though,  as 
Dr.  Snedden  says,  it  will  be  freely  conceded 
by  all  who  had  a  part  in  its  making  that 
they  have  proceeded  only  a  few  steps  into 
this  unexplored  continent  of  possibilities. 

Margarin,  By  W.  Clayton.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1920,  pp.  187. 
This  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Monographs  on  Industrial  Chemistry 
edited  by  E.  Thorpe,  includes  a  brief  his- 
torical account  of  the  development  of  the 
maigarin  industry;  a  description  of  the 
modem  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
margarins;  a  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  constituents,  and  methods  of  their 
anal3rsis  and  that  of  the  finished  products; 
chapters  on  butter,  renovated  butter,  and 
compound  lard;  and  a  final  chapter  on 
nutritional  chemistry,  in  which  is  discussed 
the  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  mar- 
garins from  the  stanc^int  of  their  digesti- 
bility and  their  content  of  fat-soluble 
vitamine. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  denaturing  of 
margarin  and  an  extensive  bibliography  are 
appended. 

NutriHon  Bibliograpky,  Prepared  by  the 
Bibliography  Committee,  New  York 
Nutrition  Council,  May,  1921.  Dbtribu- 
ted  by  The  Health  Service,  New  York 
County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C,  New  York 
City. 

This  bibliography  is  the  result  of  much 
effort  by  the  committee  in  the  critical  col- 
lection of  material  and  its  presentation  in  a 
form  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  serviceable 
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to  the  physicum,  the  organizer  and  super- 
visor of  nutrition  woik,  the  field  worker,  the 
teacher,  and  the  nutrition  student. 

The  references  are  presented  under  five 
headings.  The  first  division  presents  tech- 
nical material  dealing  with  standards  of 
nutrition,  growth,  and  development.  The 
second  provides  sources  of  infonnation  with 
reference  to  methods  of  determining  mal- 
nutrition and  various  studies  showing  the 
social  and  economic  causes  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  third  contains  references  to 
reports  of  nutrition  work  organized  under 
different  audioes  in  different  communities. 
The  fourth  provides  information  about  re- 
liable reference  material  on  health  essentiak, 
especially  in  relationship  to  points  to  be 
emphasized  in  educational  work.  The  last 
section  lists  stories,  charts,  and  other  popular 
teaching  material  for  use  with  children. 

Suggestions  for  further  study  are  contained 
in  bibliographies  mentioned  in  various 
annotations  and  in  a  special  bibliogr^hy 
list  On  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet  are 
printed  the  names  and  addresses  of  organiza- 
tions issuing  pamphlet  material  listed  in  the 
bibliography,  and  also  the  addresses  of  pub- 
lishers of  books  and  magazines  ezpedally 
mentioned. 


The  coDunittee  that  prepared  this  bib- 
liogn^phy  is  composed  of  the  following  menir 
bers:  Clyde  B.  Schuman,  Atlantic  Division, 
American  Red  Cross,  Chairman;  John  C. 
Gd>liart,  A.  L  C.  P.;  Jean  Lee  Hunt,  Bureau 
of  Educational  Experiments;  Matilda  J. 
McKeown,  New  York  Qty  Public  Schools; 
Marie  L.  Rose,  Child  Health  Organization; 
and  Emma  A.  Winslow,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Nutrition  Council. 


Catalog  of  LUotaiure  for  Advistrs  of  Young 
Women  and  GiHs^  Compiled  by  Anna 
Eloodb  Panes,  Dean  of  Women,  N.  Y. 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany.  New 
York:  The  H.  W.  WOson  Company,  1921, 
pp.  85.  $1.00. 

This  catalog  is  an  annotated  list  of  books 
and  periodicab  for  the  use  of  deans  and  other 
advisors  of  women  and  girls. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  book  will 
aooonq>l]sh  results  in  furnishing  references 
for  busy  people,  in  helping  to  build  up 
personal  and  school  libraries,  and  in  stimu- 
kiting  effective  means  of  relieving  the  dearth 
of  literature  in  various  phases  of  an  advisor's 
work. 

The  bibliography  is  classified  and  is  in- 
dexed under  subject  and  author. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

Misceilaneous 

The  Neighborhood:  A  study  of  local  life  m  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  R.  D.  McKenzie, 
Amer.  Jour,  Sociol,,  Sept.  1921. 

Sociology  and  the  Social  Sciences.  Robert  £.  Park,  Amtr,  Jow,  SocM.,  July  and 
Sept.  1921. 

Isolation  and  Social  Conflicts.    Victor  S.  Yarros,    Amer,  Jonr,  Socud,,  Sept.  1921. 

Two  Kinds  of  Vocational  Education.    Julius  T.  House,    Amer.  Jour,  Sociol,,  SepL  1921. 

Have  American  Wages  Permitted  an  American  Standard  of  Living?  Abraham  Epstein, 
Annals  Amer,  Acad,  PoUl,  and  Soc,  Set,,  Sept.  1921.  A  review  of  the  important  inquiries 
and  their  findings. 

Sugar  and  Sugars.  J.  J.  Willaman,  Amer,  Food  Jour.,  May  1921.  Discussion  of  various 
sugars  and  their  commercial  possibilities. 

The  Value  of  Calcium  in  Lactation.    Emma  Frauds,  Good  Health,  Sept.  1921. 

Height  and  Weight  Standards  in  Nutrition  Work  Among  Children  of  Foreign  Parentage. 
Louis  Dublin,  Hosp,  Social  Service,  June  1921. 
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OrgaBization  of  Nutrition  Oasses.    Edward  S.  Rimer,  Hasp.  Social  Service^  June  1921* 

Dietetics  in  the  Cottage  Ho^ital.    Florence  Smith  and  W.  D.  Sansum,  Modem  Hosp., 
Aug.  1921. 

Some  Dietetic  Problems  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    Roger  Dennett,  Modem  Hosp., 
June  1921. 

Nutrition  Problems.    Anna  DePlanter,  Modem  Hosp,,  July  1921. 

Wider  Scope  for  the  Administrator.    Emma  Gunther,  Modem  Hosp.,  July  1921. 

Dietotherapy.    Lula  Graves,  Modern  Eosp.,  July  1921. 

Reducing  Institutional  Food  Costs.    Margaret  Hooker,  Modern  Hosp,,  July  1921. 

A  High  Fat  Dietary  for  Diabetic  PatienU.    BieU  Luther,  Modem  Eosp.,  Sq>t.  1921. 

Antineuritic  A^tamine  in  Skim  MUk  Powder.    J.  M.  Johnson  and  C.  W.  Hooper,  U,  S, 
Pub.  Etalth  RtpU.y  Aug.  26, 1921. 

Growth-promoting  Properties  of  Milk  and  Dried  Milk  Preparations.  J.  M.  Johnson, 
U.  S.  Pub.  Etalth  Repts,,  Aug.  26, 1921. 

Bacterial  Diagnosis  of  Human  Botulism.  K.  F.  Meyer  and  J.  C.  Geiger,  U.  S,  Pub, 
Etalth  Repts.,  June  10, 1921. 

Evolution  and  Oiganization  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  U.  5.  Pub,  Eeallh  Repts., 
May  27, 1921. 

Italy's  Care  of  Childien.    Gina  Fodda,  Mother  and  Child,  July  1921. 

A  Plea  for  the  Country  Child.    Agnes  Van  Auken,  Mother  and  Child,  May  1921. 

The  Place  of  Nutrition  in  Bringing  the  Undernourished  Child  up  to  Normal.  E.  V. 
McCoUum  and  Nina  Simmonds,  Mother  and  Child,  Aug.  1921. 

Solvmg  Food  Problems.    Margery  M.  Smith,  Mother  and  Child,  July  1921. 

Fatigue  Study.  A  Problem  in  the  Home.  Frank  Gilbreath  and  L.  M.  Gilbreath,  The 
Nations  Etalth,  June  1921. 

Pellagra  and  Poverty,    \ymiford  King,  The  Survey,  Sept.  1, 1921. 

Practical  Arts  for  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Junior  H.  S.  John  M.  Brewer,  Man.  Trains 
ing,  Sept.  1921. 

Household  Arts  in  the  Intermediate  School.    Margaret  Chambers,  Indus.  Arts,  July  1921. 

Dietitians  in  Hotel.  E.  M.  Statler,  Eotel  Mo.,  29  (1921),  No.  340,  pp.  67, 68.— An  account 
is  given  of  the  successful  employment  of  dietitians  trained  in  home  economics  to  supervise 
and  manage  the  problems  of  feeding  hotel  employees  in  a  large  hotel  in  New  York.  The 
success  of  the  work  in  New  York  led  to  the  employment  of  dietitians  for  similar  purposes 
in  large  hotels  in  other  cities. 

Food  for  Farm  Families.  Helen  W.  Atwater,  U.  S.  Dtpt.  Agr.  Yearbooh  1920,  p.  471- 
484.  Discussion  of  data  from  a  dietary  survey  made  by  Office  of  Home  Economics  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  Enrich  Country  Life.  C.  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  Dtpt.  Apr.  Yearbooh 
1920,  p.  485-494. 

Home  Demonstration  Bears  Fruit  in  the  South.  O.  B.  Martin,  U.  5.  Dept,  Agr.  Year" 
hooh  1920,^.  111-126. 

Deficiency  Disease  with  Special  Reference  to  Gastro-intestinal  Disorders.  McCarrison, 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.  3103  (1920),  pp.  822-826. 

The  Question  of  Correct  Diet.  Teaching  Food  Hygiene  to  School  Children  by  Museum 
Methods.    Mary  Greig,  Natural  Eistory,  Nov.-Dec.,  1920. 

Mammal  Fur  Under  the  Microscope.  Leon  Augustus  Hauaman,  Natural  Eistory,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1920. 

The  Water  Supply  of  a  Great  Oty.  Charles  P.  Berkey.  Natural  Eistory,  Sept.-Oct., 
1920. 

Objects  that  Symbolize  the  Common  Life  in  Tibet.    Natural  Eistory,  Sept.-Oct.,  1920. 

The  Canned  Milk  Industry  of  the  United  States.  Chem.  Age,  28  (1920),  No.  6,  pp. 
187-188.    Statistics  of  the  industry  including  production  of  caimed  milk  of  different  sorts. 
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The  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  South  Africa.  J.  D.  F.  GOchrist,  So.  African  Jour.  Indus,, 
4  (1921),  No.  2,  pp.  124-132. 

The  Manufacture  of  Macaroni.    So.  African  Jour.  Indus.,  4  (1921),  No.  2,  pp.  133-138. 

Bulletins  of  Interest  to  the  Cereal  Chemist.  Jour.  Amer.  Assoc.  Coroal  Chem,^  6  (1921), 
Ko.  1,  pp.  16, 17. — ^A  bibliography. 

Rice:  Brown  vs.  White.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Col.  Bd.  Health  Mo.  Bui.,  15  (1920),  pp.  290, 291.— 
The  composition  of  the  two  coats  of  rice  in  relation  to  the  whole  ration,  of  which  the  rice 
forms  a  part,  is  discussed. 

The  Relation  of  Ventilation  to  Respiratory  Diseases.  J.  N.  Force,  Col.  Bd.  Health  Mo. 
Bul.j  16  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  62,  63.  This  article  discusses  questions  in  relation  to  school  room 
conditions. 

On  Child  Welfare  in  Csechoslovakia.  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  "Cuchoshoahia  Rev.**  4  (1920), 
No.  9,  pp.  313-317,    An  interesting  account  based  on  personal  observations. 

Toy  Industry.  J.  Vesely,  "Csschoslooakia  Re9."  4  (1920),  No.  9,  pp.  324,  325.  The 
possibilities  of  the  Czechoslovakia  toy  industry  are  discussed  and  something  said  of  the 
importance  of  folk  toys  or  peasant-made  toys. 

The  Modem  Cottage:  Experiments  in  pis6  at  Amesbury.  C.  Williams-Ellis,  Jour.  Min, 
Agr.  [London],  27  (1920),  No.  6,  pp.  52<i^534.  Pis6,  or  Pis6  de  terre  is  earth  hard  rammed 
between  movable  shutters  arrani^  as  a  temporary  mould.  The  soil  used  must  have  ^)ecial 
characteristics,  it  is  said.  Some  information  about  the  kind  of  construction  and  the  methods 
to  be  followed  is  given. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving.  A.  F.  Barker,  Jour.  Min.  Agr.  [London],  27  (1920),  No.  6,  pp. 
S61-563.  T.ie  Textile  Department  of  the  University  of  Leeds  will  help  to  develop  hand- 
weaving  projects  in  rural  England  on  request. 

Society  of  Cotton  Products  Analysts.  Jour.  Indus,  and  Enpn.  Chem.,  12  (1920), 
No.  6,  p.  610. 

Colloidal  Fuel.    Jour.  Indus,  and  ^gin.  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  6,  p.  612. 

The  Wearing  Quality  of  Exterior  Varnishes  Compared  with  Their  Physical  and  Chemical 
Analyses.    W.  T.  Pearce,  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  6,  pp.  552-555. 

The  Causes  of  Loss  in  Bottles  During  Pasteurization  and  Sterilization  [of  Soft  Drinks 
and  Fruit  Juices].  A.  W.  Bitting,  Glass  Industry  2  (1921),  No.  7,  p.  71.  From  "Bottles,'* 
May,  1921. 

Venetian  Glass  Beads.  Glass  Industry,  2  (1921),  No.  6,  p.  137.  In  this  article,  taken 
from  Schnurpfeils  Review,  information  is  given  regarding  the  manufacture  of  Venetian 
beads  of  different  sorts  and  their  use,  as  well  as  some  commercial  data. 

Glass  Resbtant  to  Sudden  Changes  of  Temperature.  A.  Blum,  Glass  Industry,  2  (1921), 
No.  2,  p.  34.  A  brief  account,  including  formulas,  is  given  of  the  new  type  of  glass  used  in 
casseroles  and  baking  dishes.  "Apparently,  the  impetus  to  the  large  development  of  glass 
of  this  character  for  culinary  vessels  was  produced  by  the  discovery  that  lithia  when  added 
to  the  borosilicate  glass  enabled  it  to  be  worked  more  economically  and  without  lowering 
its  efficiency  to  resist  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
development  was  entirely  American." 

Evolution  of  the  Mold  Industry  (in  the  manufacture  of  glass  articlesl.  G.  B.  Arduser, 
Glass  Industry,  2  (1921),  No.  2.  The  development  of  the  use  of  molds  in  making  bottles, 
electric  light  shades,  glass  dishes,  blanks  for  cut  glassware,  and  other  articles,  mduding 
those  used  in  the  home,  is  discussed. 

Devitrification  and  Revitrification  of  Glass.  J.  B.  Krak,  Glass  Industry,  2  (1921),  No.  2, 
Devitrification  and  revitrification  appear  to  be  reversible.  Research  may  show  some  rema^- 
able  results,  the  application  of  which  may  greatly  improve  present  methods  of  manufacturing. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

NEWS  FROM  MRS.  NORTON 

Editors  Note:  A  large  number  of  home  economics  ufomen,  deeply  interested  in  Mrs.  Norton 
and  her  work,  have  eagerly  awaited  word  from  her.  The  following  extracts  from  her  letters  to 
personal  friends  give  us  our  first  glimpse  into  the  new  and  fascinating  field  in  which  she  rep- 
resents home  economics. 

The  passage  has  been  a  very  comfortable  one,  a  little  rough,  but  not  enough  for  me  to 
mind.  Most  of  the  weather  has  been  cloudy  but  there  h'as  been  only  one  really  cold  day, 
fbid  two  days  were  quite  warm.  One  day  we  were  in  sunshine  and  snow  flurries  alternately, 
but  it  was  warm  in  spite  of  the  snow.  The  first  three  days  I  did  not  do  much  but  sleep,  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  in  my  steamer  chair.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  breakfasted  in  bed,  and 
then  read  awhile  before  getting  up.  The  food  is  very  good — ^real  French  cooking.  Break- 
fast is  the  least  satitfactory,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  my  drinking  too  much  cofifeel    .     .    . 

We  reached  Paris  at  about  one  o'clock  and  after  getting  my  room  at  the  hotel  I  went  to 
the  American  Express  Company  to  see  about  my  reservation  to  Constantinople.  The  train 
goes  three  times  a  week,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Apparently  everything  is 
very  comfortable  on  it.  It  carries  a  dining  car.  The  route  is  through  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste, 
Belgrade,  Adrianople 

We  reached  Constantinople  a  little  after  eleven.  An  hour  before  we  reached  there  the 
customs  officers  came  through  the  train  and  inspected  our  hand  baggage.  They  appropria- 
ted my  typewriter  and  lunch  box  and  said  that  I  could  get  them  ''next  day."  At  the  station 
a  nice  looking  man  was  waiting  for  me.  He  had  a  car  for  me,  and  a  driver,  who  was  evidently 
Turkish,  insisted  that  all  my  baggage  be  got  through  customs  that  night.  He  could  speak 
English  very  well  and  also  knew  all  the  ropes.  He  said,  **ii  your  things  go  to  the  big  custom 
house  it  will  take  all  day  to  get  them  out,  and  perhi^s  you  will  never  get  them.  This  is  not 
Europe."  So  we  spent  an  hour  getting  them,  but  it  paid,  and  I  actually  arrived  with  all 
n^  baggage 

This  afternoon  I  had  a  walk  on  the  hills  behind  the  college  where  there  is  a  glorious  view 
down  the  Bosphorus,  and  where  we  could  see  Constantinople,  both  Pera  and  Stamboul,  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  We  could  see  to  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  Scutari,  and 
the  settlement  south  of  it,  and  behind  them  the  mountains.  I  cannot  get  over  the  thrill  it 
gives  me  when  I  realize  that  I  am  really  looking  into  Asia 

In  my  last  letter  I  only  got  as  far  as  my  arrival  at  the  college.  Now  I  must  tell  vou  a  little 
about  it.  You  have  all  seen  the  picture  of  the  main  building,  but  the  picture  does  not  do  it 
justice,  for  it  does  not  show  the  setting.  It  stands  on  a  high  hjU  not  quite  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  hill  rises  a  little  behind  it.  There  are  many  trees  about  it,  chiefly  at  the  side  and  in 
front  of  it.  Indeed  the  top  of  the  steps  is  about  the  height  of  many  of  the  tree  tops.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  steps  one  sees  terraces  and  beyond  them  hills,  then  the  Bosphorus,  and 
beyond  still  the  Asiatic  shore,  then  high  hills  that  now  are  covered  with  snow.  The  water  is 
a  wonderful  blue  most  of  the  time,  and  there  are  boats  going  up  and  down  constantly.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  evergreen.  There  are  beautiful  magnolias  and  others  that  I  do  not  know. 
In  the  garden  into  which  my  windows  look,  there  are  almond  trees  that  were  beginning  to 
blossom  last  week,  and  there  is  English  ivy  everywhere,  growing  along  the  ground  and  drding 
the  tree  trunks.  There  are  a  great  many  buttonwood  trees,  but  most  beautiful  of  all  are  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  wonderful  spruce  tree,  and  the  umbrella  shaped  pines. 
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From  the  college  to  the  entnuice  of  the  college  grotuids  is  about  a  ten  mmute  walk  down  a 
ateep  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  preparatory  school,  an  old  Turkish  palace.  I  think 
that  the  college  grounds  were  all  part  of  the  palace  gardens.  The  college  grounds  are  walled 
in  with  very  high  w^lls,  and  the  gates,  both  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  hill  back  of  the 
college,  are  great  wooden  doors.  There  are  guards  about  all  the  time.  There  is  one  for  this 
building  that  I  meet  when  I  come  back  in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  maids  and  waiters  and 
guards  speak  very  little  English,  but  they  all  seem  to  know  French.  It  seems  so  necessary 
to  have  a  little  French  that  I  have  begun  French  lessons. 

The  house  that  I  am  in  is  called  Barton  Hall.  Thefaculty  are  nearly  all  Americans  thou|^ 
there  are  a  few  En^ish  and  a  few  natives.    .... 

Breakfast  here  b  at  7:50  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  whesi  it  is  at  8.  Monday  is  the 
weekly  holiday  instead  of  Saturday.  Luncheon  is  at  12,  tea  at  4,  and  diimer  at  7 :30.  After 
diimer  we  go  into  the  drawing  room  for  Turkish  coffee  and  usually  chat  for  a  while,  so  that 
there  is  not  very  much  evening  left.  It  is  always  half  past  ei|^t  when  I  come  back  to  my  room 
and  often  nine  or  later.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  long  afternoon  for  out  of  doors  or 
social  engagements.  It  is  very  diflkult  to  go  anywhere  in  the  evening,  for  we  are  a  long  way 
from  town  and  the  tramcars  stop  running  very  early,  so  one  must  take  an  auto.  Tea  is  very 
informal  except  on  spedal  occasions.  Every  one  drops  in  in  work  clothes  and  eats  bread 
and  butter,  jam,  and  tea.  On  the  15th  of  March  dayUc^t  saving  bes^  here,  and  then  from 
tea  till  almost  diimer  time  it  will  be  lic^t  and  one  can  be  out  of  doors.  My  second  day  here 
was  beautiful  weather,  too,  and  part  of  it  was  spent  walking,  and  most  of  the  rest  in  wtiparlrhig 
and  arranging  my  things.  I  had  a  little  conference  with  Dr.  Patrick  in  the  morning,  and 
met  one  of  the  Turkish  graduates  who  is  in  the  registrar's  ofke  in  the  college,  and  irho  we 
thought  mi(^t  get  me  into  some  Turkish  homes.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Patrick  called  on  me 
in  my  room  and  that  ni^t  she  asked  to  dinner  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ''sur- 
vey" that  is  being  made  of  Constantinople.  We  thought  throu|^  this  I  mig^t  get  entrance 
into  the  homes.  With  all  this  effort  I  went  into  my  first  native  home  only  this  morning. 
This  was  a  Greek  home,  and  I  am  hoping  to  see  some  more  soon.  Mr.  Johnson  asked  me  to  a 
luncheon  of  the  survey  committee  my  first  Monday,  and  again  this  week,  and  I  am  to  go  reg- 
ularly and  keep  in  touch  with  what  they  are  doing.  I  met  there  Miss  Hiill^  of  the  Welles- 
ley  Unit  who  are  with  the  Near  East  Relief. 

As  I  wrote,  there  is  no  opening  for  refugee  work,  as  the  different  organizations  have  taken 
that  in  hand,  and  are  doing  all  they  can.  Not  that  the  refugees  are  really  taken  care  of. 
Many  of  them  are  without  work,  many  are  selling  any  personal  belongings  they  may  have  at 
a  fraction  of  their  value,  and  many  are  suffering  all  sorts  of  hardships.  We  heard  yesterday 
of  one  general  who  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Russia  who  is  trying  to  earn  a  living  by  carving 
wooden  toys,  while  he  and  his  family  are  living  in  one  room.  There  is  a  man  working  on  our 
place  here  who  was  one  of  the  very  wealthy  people,  and  his  step-dau^ter  is  our  maid  in  this 
hall.  The  college  has  a  number  of  Russians  who  are  working  for  room  and  board  and  15 
liras  a  month,  and  are  very  thankful  to  have  the  work.  Mr.  Briggle  says  he  could  get  any 
number  of  them  to  come  and  he  could  easily  use  a  hundred,  if  the  college  only  had  the  money. 
Does  it  not  seem  too  bad  when  the  college  needs  the  work  done  and  the  people  need  the  work 
that  someone  could  not  furnish  the  funds?  Several  of  the  refugee  giris  have  been  given  schol- 
arships in  the  college. 

To  go  back  to  my  own  work.  Until  I  can  do  more  visiting  I  am  seeing  as  many  people  as 
I  can,  and  talking  with  different  members  of  the  faculty  about  the  needs  of  the  girls,  and 
planning  my  courses.  It  happens  that  the  curriculum  committee  is  just  working  on  plans  for 
next  year,  and  I  am  in  time  to  have  my  work  go  in.  Everyone  seems  interested  and  promises 
cooperation,  and  my  courses  will  be  fitted  in,  in  a  way  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
if  I  had  come  much  later.  Then  I  am  helping  get  out  some  leaflets  about  the  different 
departments. 
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TUs  week  I  have  been  in  two  Greek  homes,  one  with  Miss  Thomson  of  the  Near  East 
Reliel,  at  Amaouthkuey,  our  village.  This  wak  a  call  on  a  well-to-do  woman  who  is  giving 
volunteer  he^  for  the  N.  £.  R.  and  was  to  take  us  to  see  the  children  in  the  schools.  We  saw 
the  school  house  but  not  the  children,  for  it  was  a  half  holiday,  but  the  Greek  lady,  Mrs. 
Crestovich,  has  promised  to  go  with  me  some  other  time.  She  speaks  English  very  well, 
and  talked  politics  to  me.  The  school  was  very  forlorn,  for  the  school  building  has  burned 
down,  and  they  were  using  rooms  in  a  theatre.  There  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  new  building, 
for  there  is  no  money.  Constantinople  seems  full  of  ruins.  There  are  a  great  many  fires 
here  and  nothing  seems  to  be  rebuilt  All  the  schools  seem  to  be  suffering.  The  Turkish 
teachers  have  struck  because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  four  months.  Indeed  it  is  a  pathetic 
country  now,  with  no  money,  no  work,  and  no  outlook  for  immediate  improvement  Miss 
Dodd,  who  has  been  here  for  37  years,  has  told  me  of  the  wealthy  Turkish  families  whom  she 
used  to  visit,  whose  houses  have  been  taken  by  the  English,  and  who  have  lost  all  their  money, 
and  now  are  living  in  cramped  quarters  on  a  pittance. 

The  other  Greek  home  that  I  visited  was  that  of  Miss  Johanides,  a  graduate  of  this  college, 
who  has  been  getting  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Geneva.  She  is  a  very  charming  young 
woman  who  is  working  on  the  "survey,"  and  asked  several  of  the  ''survey"  people  to  tea  at 
her  house.  The  houses  all  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  modification  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
house. 

Saturday  morning  I  visited  a  childrens'  clinic  held  by  Dr.  Gregg  of  the  Wellesley  Unit  of 
the  N.  E.  R.  She  has  6  of  those  clinics  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  children  and  mothers,  and  one  wondered  how  the  doctor  with  the  little  help  she  had 
could  accomplish  so  much.  She  was  doing  a  remarkable  work.  Some  of  the  children  were 
from  refugee  camps,  and  some  of  them  were  very  attractive  looking.  They  were  examined, 
given  prescriptions  that  some  nurses  filled,  and  given  milk  when  needed.  The  mothers  who 
came  with  the  children  were  chiefly  war  widows,  some  of  them  wanting  work  and  not  able  to 
get  it    •    •    .    . 

Last  week,  Monday,  I  went  to  Stamboul  to  Cedik  Pasha,  the  school  of  the  American  Board. 
After  I  had  seen  the  school  Miss  Jones  took  me  to  call  on  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  were 
willing  to  show  me  their  kitchens  and  how  they  cooked.  Two  of  the  homes  were  of  very 
well-to-do  people,  but  the  ladies  were  very  kind  and  answered  my  many  questions,  one  of  them 
showing  me  just  how  she  built  a  fire  in  her  ochak  in  the  most  economical  way.  She  could 
speak  very  good  English,  so  I  learned  a  good  deal  from  her.  The  other  place  we  went  was 
the  home  of  a  working  man  who  had  been  janitor  of  the  school.  Here  a  family  of  three  were 
living  in  one  room,  but  it  was  of  fair  size  and  light.  There  was  a  big  pile  of  bedding  at  one 
side,  neatly  covered,  and  holding  the  mattress  that  made  the  husband's  bed  and  the  covers. 
The  bed  was  made  up  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  mongol,  the  movable  charcoal  brazier  that 
served  both  for  cooking  and  heating  the  room.  There  was  a  dish  of  beans  cooking  with  the 
cover  turned  upside  down  and  filled  with  water,  so  that  when  the  beans  needed  more  water 
it  was  already  hot  The  woman  insisted  on  making  coffee  for  us.  She  removed  the  pot  of 
beans  and  put  on  her  longhandled  coffee  pot  just  large  enough  to  make  one  cup,  adding  water 
then  sugar,  and  when  it  boiled,  the  finely  ground  coffee.  The  first  cup  was  passed  to  me  and 
then  the  process  had  to  be  repeated  to  make  one  for  Miss  Jones. 

The  ochak  is  built  in,  with  a  cupboard  under  it  for  keeping  the  fuel.  Those  I  saw  had 
three  places  for  cooking,  each  somewhat  like  this.  There  was  no  oven,  as  bread  is  bought,  and 
anything  mixed  in  the  house  is  taken  to  the  public  oven  to  be  baked.  The  ochak  has  a  hood 
over  it  to  carry  off  the  fumes,  but  the  mongol  sends  all  its  products  of  combustion  into  the 
room.  Charcoal  is  the  fuel  for  both.  Many  people  have  a  little  oil  stove  called  the  primus 
that  I  have  seen  used  at  home  in  laboratories  where  there  was  no  gas.  Well-to-do  people 
are  using  also  the  blueflame  oil  stove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  introduced  here. 

One  book  I  was  reading  said  that  as  a  matter  of  habit  we  speak  of  four  seasons  here,  but 
there  are  really  only  two,  the  north  wind  and  the  south  wind.    That  seems  to  be  pretty 
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nearly  true.  The  cold  winds  iweep  down  the  Bosphoras  from  the  BUck  Sea,  and  the  wann 
ones  sweep  up  from  the  Mannora.  On  this  hill  we  get  the  fuU  sweep  of  the  north  winds.  I 
can  understand  why  Miss  Jones  at  Cedik  Pasha  said  it  was  warm  here,  for  that  school  is  on 
a  slope  toward  the  Marmora,  protected  from  the  north  winds  and  getting  the  warm  south 
winds.  The  teachers  here  say  that  they  dress  more  warmly  than  at  home,  thou^  it  never 
gets  so  cold  as  it  does  there,  for  there  are  flowers  blooming  all  the  year  round  and  the  Enfi^ish 
ivy  and  other  vines  are  not  winter  killed.    .... 

On  the  27th  of  this  month  begins  the  tpnog  vacation  of  ten  days.  This  is  at  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Easter.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  vacation  here,  for  every  month  there  is 
a  ''monthly  holiday"  that  means  a  free  Saturday  as  well  as  the  usual  Monday.  Many  of  the 
girls  go  home  at  the  time,  and  the  teachers  often  plan  outings.  This  spring  vacation  some 
of  the  teachers  are  going  to  Brusa,  and  I  may  join  them,  for  it  will  give  me  a  little  glimpse  of 
Asia,  and,  perhaps  through  Miss  Parsons  at  the  school  there,  or  through  the  Red  Cross,  I 
may  be  able  to  get  into  some  of  the  homes. 


The  Third  Internationa]  Congress  of 
Home  Economics  Instructioni  postpon- 
ed from  July,  1921,  has  been  called  at 
Paris,  April  18  to  21,  1922.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  Congress  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  National  Committee  of  which 
the  chairman  is  Monsieur  Champetier  de 
Ribes,  23,  rue  Bertrand,  Paris.  The  honor- 
ary committee  is  headed  by  Madame  Mil- 
lerand,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  program,  which  will  be  the  same  as 
that  pUimed  for  1921  and  printed  in  the 
Journal  for  March,  1921,  will  include  the 
following  topics: 

The  situation  of  home  economics  through- 
out the  world,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
war;  the  position  of  home  economics  in  the 
schools  and  colleges;  the  relation  of  home 
economics  instruction  to  education  in  the 
home  and  to  professional  education;  normal 
and  rural  school  problems;  inspection  of 
home  economics  instruction;  home  eco- 
nomics in  relation  to  social  problems,  such 
as  housing,  food,  child  hygiene,  codperative 
organizations  of  consumers,  high  prices, 
and  food  adulteration;  and  professional 
training  of  servants  in  the  home. 

The  conditions  of  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  the  Congress  will  be  the  same  as 
those  described  in  the  March  Journal. 

Although  the  Easter  date  is  less  con- 
venient for  Americans  than  a  midsunmier 
one,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative attendance  from  this  country, 
and  that  a  good  exhibit  of  American  methods. 


institutions,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
sent  to  Paris.  The  next  issue  of  the  Journal 
will  contain  further  information  on  these 
points. 

Nutrition  And  Health  Classes  For 
Children.  Believing  that  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  nutrition  problem  is  along 
educational  lines,  and  one  that  makes  use 
of  the  individuals  and  the  agencies  already 
eTi.sting  in  and  about  the  public  schools, 
the  University  of  Iowa  has  been  actively 
interested  in  a  school  program.  This  work 
has  been  planned  with  the  thought  that 
the  home  economics  teacher,  the  school 
nurse,  the  school  dentist  and  physician  will 
cooperate  closely  in  a  common  program. 
Classes  of  children  have  been  organized 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  University. 
Closely  cooperating  in  the  entire  program 
are  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  the 
Colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Edu- 
cation, the  University  Observation  School, 
the  departments  of  Public  Health,  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  Home  Economics. 

During  the  summer  session  of  1921  a 
special  offering  was  made  to  home  economics 
teachers,  school  nurses,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  nutrition  and  health  classes  for  children. 
A  special  course  entitled  "Nutrition  and 
Health  Classes  for  Children"  met  daily  for 
two  hours.  During  this  period  special 
lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  by 
individuals  from  the  cooperating  colleges 
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and  departments.  Valuable  contributions 
have  also  been  made  by  the  departments  of 
Physical  Education  and  Sociology. 

During  the  summer,  a  special  worker  from 
the  Nutrition  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  conducted  the  classes  of  children  who 
were  under  observation,  and  also  took 
part  in  the  general  dass  program.  Among 
the  subjects  for  consideration  in  the  daily 
class  meeting  were  food  and  nutrition  of  the 
child,  scientific  measurements  of  the  normal 
chOd,  sources  and  significance  of  the  growth 
norms,  charts  and  growth  records,  factors 
concerned  in  the  devebpment  and  preserva^ 
tion  of  good  teeth,  the  physical  examination, 
general  health  habits,  physical  education, 
social  aspects  of  the  nutrition  problem,  the 
oiganisation  and  conduct  of  the  class,  and 
other  pertinent  matters. 

The  following  supplementary  activities 
were  provided  for  the  students  who  took 
the  course: 

1.  The  observation  and  study  of  two 
nutrition  and  health  classes  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Observation  School  of  the 
University,  (a)  The  first  grade,  with  26 
children,  met  twice  a  week  for  periods  of 
20  minutes  each,  (b)  The  4th,  Sth,  and 
6th  grade  (as  one  class)  with  35  children, 
met  twice  a  week  for  periods  of  30  minutes 
each. 

2.  A  weekly  round  table  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  special  interest. 

3.  Weekly  conferences  in  groups  of  3  or 
4,  for  the  more  intimate  discussion  of  more  or 
less  individual  problems.  During  these  con- 
ferences lesson  plans  and  courses  of  study 
were  worked  out  to  meet  g^ven  conditions. 

4.  Attendance  at  the  weekly  conference 
hour  which  was  held  for  mothers.  The 
students  observed  and  also  assisted  by  dis- 
cussing the  children's  charts  with  the 
mothers.  Each  student  was  responsible  for 
the  charts  of  a  given  number  of  children. 

5.  Opportunity  for  home  visiting,  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  for  whose  charts  they 
were  responsible. 

6.  Scheduled  observations,  in  groups  of  2 
or  3,  of  the  dental  and  physical  examination 
of  children  in  the  nutrition  and  health 
classes. 


7.  Scheduled  individual  instruction,  and 
practice  in  weighing  children  in  the  classes 
and  in  the  making  of  measurements. 

8.  Individual  responsibility  for  weekly 
weighings  of  certain  children,  for  making 
their  charts,  and  keeping  their  records. 

9.  Opportunity  to  do  intensive  work  with 
children  in  the  classes  who  varied  pro- 
nouncedly from  normaL 

When  time  and  circumstances  make  it 
possible,  students  should  be  given  experience 
in  activities,  such  as:  (a)  Actual  conduct  of 
nutrition  and  health  classes,  (b)  Speaking 
to  pupils,  at  assembly  periods,  on  the  subject 
of  nutrition  and  other  health  habits,  (c) 
Speaking  at  mothers'  meetings,  women's 
meetings,  teachers'  meetings,  on  the  subject 
of  nutrition  and  other  health  habits. 

This  summer  the  underweight  children 
were  not  separated  and  put  into  a  special 
dass.  The  whole  group  received  instruction 
during  the  regular  class  period.  The 
children  who  varied  too  much  from  the 
height-weic^t  norm  received  special  hdp 
through  outside  conferences  and  home 
visits. 

Rxrm  Wasdall. 

An  B^eriment  In  Saying  Steps.  The 
Home  Management  C3ass  at  Alabama 
Technical  Institute  and  College  this  year 
agreed  that  saving  time  and  energy  in 
household  operations  should  be  one  of  its 
chief  aims. 

Nabors  Hall,  the  practice  house  where  the 
laboratory  work  of  the  course  is  done,  is  an 
old  southern  residence  with  the  usual  large 
rooms  and  few  conveniences.  The  girls  live 
in  the  house,  in  groups  of  four  for  twelve 
weeks,  each  taking  her  turn  as  hostess 
(manager),  maid,  cook,  and  host. 

The  dass  of  the  summer  of  1920  planned 
a  number  of  improvements,  which  were 
installed  by  the  college  carpenter:  one 
small  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
dining  room  was  replaced  by  three  large 
ones,  a  convenient  cupboard  was  built  in, 
between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  which 
opened  on  both  sides;  a  door  was  put  above 
the  refrigerator,  so  that  ice  and  milk  could 
be  put  in  from  the  back  porch  by  the  delivery 
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men;  a  smiU  table  was  placed  in  the  pantiy 
with  flour  and  meal  cam  on  a  low  bench 
beside  it;  to  the  left  were  put  shelves  for 
food  supplies  and  such  utensls  as  would  be 
needed  there.  The  refrigerator  was  across 
in  the  other  comer.  This  made  a  very 
convenient  anangement  where  most  of  the 
actual  preparation  of  food  for  cooking  could 
be  done. 

The  girls  timed  themselves  in  the  various 
household  operations  and  got  some  interest- 
ing comparisons.  Some  showed  consider- 
able improvement,  but  they  still  found 
themselves  taking  needless  stqis  because 
they  <'did  not  think.'' 

We  bought  a  pedometer  which  each  girl 
wore  when  she  was  cook.  They  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  many  times  a 
giri  would  walk  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  take 
approximately  ei^t  thousand  steps  in  pre- 
paring three  meals  a  day  for  five  people. 
The  maid  did  the  dish-washing,  so  this 
was  not  included.  Our  meals  were  simple, 
usually  consisting  of  fruit,  toast,  and  a 
beverage  for  breakfast;  a  salad  and  sand- 
wiches, or  something  similar  for  lunch;  and 
a  meat,  two  vegetables,  a  dessert,  and  hot 
bread  for  dinner. 

The  giris  soon  learned  to  save  themselves. 
The  average  became  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
for  preparation  of  breakfast  and  starting 
lunch,  one-fourth  mile  for  lunch,  and  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  for  dinner, 
or  about  three  thousand  steps  instead  of 
eight  thousand  in  one  day.  They  found 
that  the  pedometer  had  made  them  think 
and  thus  save  useless  movements  even 
when  they  were  not  wearing  it. 

Gail  Bubtield, 
Supervisor  of  Practice  House, 

Red  Cross  Cafeteria.  Through  its  low 
priced,  but  well  balanced,  menu,  the  cafe- 
teria at  the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Washington  has 
achieved  a  national  reputation.  It  was 
started  only  three  years  ago,  with  a  pat- 
ronage of  500,  but  today  its  average  of 
1400  luncheon  guests  includes  eminent 
politicians,  Army  and  Navy  men,  and 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
cafeteria  has  become  one  of  the  show  places 
of  Washington. 


Ruth  Qeves,  the  manager  of  the  restan- 
nmt.  Is  a  1916  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, having  sperialiied  in  home  eco- 
nomics. For  a  year  after  graduation  she 
managed  the  university  dining  room  at 
Ithaca. 

An  idea  of  prices  may  be  obtained  from  the 
foUowing  schedule.  Soups,  five  cents; 
salads,  including  mayonnaise  dressing,  15 
cents;  vegetables,  from  6  to  8  cents;  meats, 
25  cents;  desserts,  8  cents.  Desserts  in- 
clude melons,  puddings,  and  pies.  Half 
pmt  bottles  of  milk,  for  five  cents,  are 
eqsedaOy  popttUr. 

The  cafeteria,  during  the  three  years  of 
its  existence,  has  not  only  paid  for  itself 
twice  over,  but  is  doing  the  work  of  a 
$200,000  endowment  fund  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Its  profits  amount  to  more  than  $12,000  a 
year.  This  money  goes  back  into  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross.  It  helps  support  the 
program  which  the  membership  dollars,  col- 
lected during  the  Fifth  Roll  Call  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  November  11-24, 
will  support.  This  program  calls  for  service 
to  disabled  soldiers,  aid  for  European  war 
orphans,  disaster  relief,  and  promotion  of 
public  health. 

Child  Health  Demonitration.  Mans- 
field and  Richland  County,  Ohio,  have  been 
selected  by  the  National  Child  Health 
Council  as  the  scene  for  unique  demonstra- 
tion of  what  American  communities  can  do 
for  the  most  healthful  development  of 
their  children.  The  selection  of  Mansfield 
was  aimounced  after  a  strong  competi- 
tion among  eighty  conununities  which  for 
several  months  past  have  striven  to  obtain 
this  distinction  and  advantage.  It  was  felt 
that  conditions  in  Mansfield  and  Richland 
County  most  nearly  complied  with  the 
qualifications  laid  down  by  the  Coundl 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  typical  Ameri- 
can community. 

This  demonstration  will  cover  a  period 
of  five  years  and  will  deal  with  children  of 
all  ages.  It  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Walter 
EL  Brown,  formeriy  health  officer  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  who  will  relinquish  his 
present  work  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tubercuk)sis  in  France. 
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Nefw  York  State  Home  Ecooomict 
Atfodfttloii.  The  piogram  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  November  21  and  22, 
is  as  follows:  Household  Arts  and  the  Ele- 
mentaiy  Schools,  Giace  Schenneriiom, 
Director  of  Cooking,  New  York  City 
Schools;  Discussion,  led  by  TYeva  Kauf- 
man, Supervisor  Home  Economics,  New 
York  State;  Economics  of  the  Household, 
Martha  Van  RenseUaer,  Cornell  University; 
Discussion,  led  by  Emma  Gunther,  Teachers 
College;  Field  News  from  the  Other  Side, 
Edna  White,  Director  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Business  Meeting,  led 
by  Maiy  Sweeny,  or  another  officer  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Cooperative  Research  on  Mayonnaise 

is  being  conducted  in  various  Home  Eco- 
nomics departments  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Mark  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, with  a  view  to  solving  some  of  the 
vexing  problems  connected  with  the  making 
of  ma3ronnaise.  This  is  the  first  piece  of 
extensively  organized  codperative  research 
to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  help  to  expedite  the  obtaining  of  definite, 
checked  results.  Different  phases  of  the 
problem  are  being  studied  by  different 
colleges;  thus  duplication  of  effort  is  avoided. 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  are: 
Why  does  mayonnaise  curdle?  What  is  the 
effect  of  varying  temperatures  of  ingredi- 
ents? Just  what  does  happen  in  mayon- 
naise making? 

Dr.  Mark  has  conducted  extensive  work 
on  these  and  other  phases  of  the  problem, 
but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for 
investigation.  Dr.  Mark  wUl  be  glad  to 
receive  any  offers  of  cooperation  from  col- 
leges which  have  not  abready  joined  in  this 
undertaking. 

Project  in  Demonstration  Cookery. 
During  the  sunmier  session  at  Teachers 
College,  an  opportunity  for  field  work  was 
given  to  the  students  in  the  class  for  practice 
in  demonstration  cookeiy.  One  afternoon 
each  week  was  spent  in  a  New  York 
City  public   school,    where  the   students 


demonstrated  in  turn  to  tbe  mothers  who 
brouc^t  their  children  to  the  playground. 
While  the  babies  slept  out  of  doora  in  the 
swings,  the  mothers  had  a  chance  to  rest 
and  to  discuss  food  in  relation  to  the  health 
of  their  children. 

The  Eastern  States   Exhibition  was 

held  in  Springfield,  this  year,  the  week  of 
September  18th.  In  connection  with  this 
fair  the  boys  and  girls  work  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Camp  Vail  activities.  This 
camp  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  projects  carried 
on  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  its  activities 
will  bring  together  some  of  the  newest  ideas 
in  demonstration  methods.  Bess  Rowe, 
woman's  editor  of  the  Farmer^s  Wife,  and 
Mary  Barber  of  the  Foods  and  Cookery 
Department  of  Teachers  College  will  serve 
on  the  advisory  board. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

New  State  Leaders  In  Extension 
Work,  appointed  since  June  50:  Miriam 
Haynes,  State  Leader  of  Colorado,  has 
returned  to  her  work  in  the  state  after 
taking  a  year's  leave  of  absence;  Ludle 
Reynolds,  formerly  of  the  extension  staff 
of  Montana,  after  a  year's  study  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed 
State  Leader  of  Home  Demonstration  Work 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  Marie 
Sayles,  now  State  Leader  of  Ohio;  Susan 
Wilder,  formerly  of  Minnesota,  for  the  past 
three  years  home  demonstration  agent  of 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  has  been  made 
State  Leader  of  South  Dakota. 

New   Specialists  In  Extension  Work, 

appointed  since  June  30:  Clothing— Edith 
Mason,  Connecticut,  Marjie  Haugh,  Illinois, 
Azalea  Linfield,  South  Dakota,  Elsie  Stark, 
Minnesota,  Ruth  Freegard,  Missouri,  Rachel 
Harris,  Assistant  Clothing  Specialist,  Ne- 
braska; foods  and  nutrition — ^Bertha  Scholes 
and  Rosemaiy  Laughlin,  Illinois,  Flora 
Thunton,  New  York,  Margaret  Cassel, 
Missouri;  household  management — ^Ida  Fra 
Clark,  Missouri. 
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Conference  of  Specialists  in  Health 
and  Nutrition.  Specialists  in  health  and 
nutrition,  employed  in  the  thirty-three 
Northern  and  Western  States  eztendon 
divisions,  have  been  called  together  for 
three  regional  conferences:  Eastern  states 
specialists  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agricultu^  for  the  week  beginning 
October  17.  Specialists  of  the  Middle  West 
at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College, 
St  Paul,  for  the  week  beginning  October  31. 
Specialists  of  the  Western  states  will  meet 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  regional  extension 
conference  at  Portland,  Oregon,  February 
28  to  March  4. 

Snnuner  Meetings  of  Home  Demmb- 
Btration  Agents  and  Farm  People  were 
held  in  several  states  during  July  and  August 
In  Utah,  949  farm  people  camped  on  the 
campus  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
August  2  to  5,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing  state  problems  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger  led  the 
work  in  the  study  of  child  care  and  feeding, 
and  gave  especial  training  to  project  leaders 
and  eztensbn  woricers.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  Dr.  Hedger  has  attended  the  Utah 
annual  meeting.  After  the  encampment  Dr. 
Hedger  made  a  trip  through  the  state  on 
which  she  gave  instructions  to  more  than  9,000 
people.  Child  care  and  feeding  is  the  part 
of  the  home  economics  extension  program 
which  is  receiving  greatest  emphasis  this 
year.  Mrs.  £.  C.  Salisbury  of  the  Women's 
Section  North  and  West,  represented  the 
States  Relations  Service  on  the  program. 
Mrs.  Rena  B.  Maycock,  State  Leader  of 
Extension  Work  for  Women,  was  in  chaxge 
of  the  home  economics  program. 

In  New  Hampshire,  farmers  and  home 
makers  week  was  held  at  the  State  College, 
Duriiam,  August  16  to  19.  The  following 
organizations  codperated  in  the  conference: 
New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  New  Hampshire  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  (Home  Economics  Section), 
New  Hampshire  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health, 
New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers'  Association, 


New  Hampshire  Beekeepers'  Association, 
New  Hampshire  Potato  Growers'  Assoda^ 
tion.  Granite  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
New  Hampshire  Veterinarians'  Association, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
County  Farm  Bureaus,  Subordinate  Granges. 
The  sessions  plaimed  primarily  for  the 
homemakers  included  health  and  home  eco- 
nomics programs,  on  which  were  representa- 
tives from  the  public  health  and  Red  Cross 
Organizations  from  New  Hampshire  and 
New  England,  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college,  extension  workers  from  other 
states.  Dr.  Emerson  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Ruby 
Green  Smith,  Associate  State  Leader  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  Reed, 
Clothing  Specialist  of  Massachusetts.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference  a  conunittee,  of 
which  Miss  Williamson,  State  Leader  of 
Extensbn,  is  chairman,  was  appomted  to 
carry  out  a  state  campaign  against  malnu- 
trition. The  campaign  is  now  under  way. 
In  Montana,  the  axmual  meeting  of  home 
demonstration  agents  was  held  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Bozeman,  July  25  to  50. 
Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  for  the  second  time, 
gave  the  Montana  agents  a  series  of  lectures 
on  child  care  and  feeding.  Mrs.  Edith  C. 
Salisbury  represented  the  Women's  Section, 
North  and  West,  of  the  States  Relations 
Service,  and  led  round  table  discussions  on 
extension  organization  problems.  Recre- 
ation, photography,  preparation  of  illustra- 
tive material,  fair  exhibits,  home  cheese 
making,  club  work,  dothing  projects,  were 
considered  in  lecture,  demonstration,  and 
laboratory  practice. 

NOTES 

Professor  Isabel  Bevler  has  been  per- 
suaded to  continue  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  during  the  first 
semester  of  this  year. 

Emma  Francis  of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
has  accepted  the  position  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemical  Agriculture  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Helen  L.  Green  is  organizing  and 
equipping  a  Home  Economics  Department 
in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 
Alabama. 


''^ee  if  you  can  find 
the  secret  in  the  can* 

That  wonderful  natural  flavor  that  you  Ve 
noticed  in  Baker's  Coconut  didn't  just 
happen.  Baker's  Coconut  is  DIFFERENT 
coconut  because  it  was  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  YOU  can  find  the  secret 
in  the  ceoi- 

In  the  can:  —  Baker's  Fresh  Grated 
Coconut — canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package: — Baker's  Dry  Shred 
Coconut — sugar  cured. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  Baker  Recipe  Booklet? 
If  not.  write  for  it  NOW— it's  free. 

THE  FRANKUN  BAKER  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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JAKING 


The  Best 

is  best  for 
every  woman 

especially  with  the 
present  price  of  in- 
gredients—/.£.  flour, 
butter,  eggs,  etc. 

'^^        RUMFORD   never 

.:--;        spoils  baking— al- 
ways brings  out  a  de- 
^  '   licious  flavor— uniformly 
light   and    even — never 
heavy  or  soggy.     Further- 
more, its  food  is  wholesome 
— the  kind  that  people  with 
delicate  stomachs  can  safely 
eat  and  assimilate. 

The  phosphate  in  RUM- 
FORD is  necessary  to  a  well- 
balanced  baking  powder — 
especially  as  in  RUMFORD 
it  is  unique.  ■ 
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Many  helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill's  famous  book  "The  Ruinford  Way 
of  C'ookerv  and    Household  Economy" — sent  free. 
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—  and  Cook  says  there's 
a  sscr:?t  behind  the  flaVor 

Picker's  Coconut  has  that  temphng  flavor  of  the 
rip--  -.oconijt  fresh  from  the  Tropica.  YOU'LL 
note  its  ^oodncss  the  very  first  time  you  try  iL 
Voii'll  re:ilize,  too.  tiiat  coconut  is  real  food,  de- 
iiiious  and  nourishing — as  well  as  a  garnish  for 
olhi:r  foods- 

Tlie.re  IS  a  secret  hehind  the  wonderful  flavor  of 
Baker'a.     See  if  YOU  can  find  it  in  the  can- 

in   the   can: — Baker's   Fresh   Grated  Coconut — 

canned  in  its  own  milk. 

In  the  package :  —  Baker's  Dry  Shred  Coconut 
—  .sugar-cured  —  for  those  who  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

Have  YOU  a  copy  of  the  Baker  Recipe  Booklet  ? 
If  not,  write  for  it  NOW— it's  free. 
THf.  rUANKIJN  BAKF.R  COMPANY,  Pl-niADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NUTRITION  WORKER  IN  THE  HEALTH 

PROGRAM! 

BAILEY  B.   BUItRITT 
General  Director,  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  cf  the  Poor 

The  New  York  Assodation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
which  is  engaged  very  largely  in  carrying  on  public  health  activities, 
believes  that  the  nutrition  worker  has  a  very  real  contribution  to  make 
in  the  health  program.  It  is  not  a  recent  convert,  either,  in  this  matter, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  employed  the  first  visiting  nutrition 
worker  in  New  York  City  in  1907  and  has  had  nutrition  workers  on  its 
staff  from  that  date  to  this,  its  Nutrition  Division  now  consisting  of 
nine  workers.  The  longer  it  is  engaged  in  health  work  the  more  it 
finds  nutrition  or,  shall  we  say,  defective  nutrition  playing  an  important 
part  in  disease  and  sickness,  and  the  more  emphasis  it  is  forced  to  put 
upon  good  nutrition  as  a  preventive  force. 

Tuberculosis  and  nutrition.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
that  we  havd  to  deal  with  in  the  health  problem.  We  are  told  by  the 
tuberculosis  experts  that  presumably  over  90  per  cent  of  all  of  us  are 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  Our  hope  of  preventing  a  breakdown 
through  such  infection  lies,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  possibility  of 
keeping  the  body  in  good  physical  condition,  in  building  up  a  resistance 
adequate  to  overcome  the  slight  doses  of  tuberculous  iiifection  that 
almost  inevitably  occur.  We  have  appreciated  all  along,  to  some  extent 
at  any  rate,  that  good  nutrition  plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  making 
this  resistance  adequate,  but  the  war  with  its  large  amoimt  of  under- 

^  Presented  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation j  Swampscotty  Mass.,  June,  1921. 
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feeding  has  given  new  impetus  to  the  importance  which  nutrition  plays 
in  the  prevention  of  this  disease. 

Nutritional  defects  among  children.  The  A.  I.  C.  P.  is  dealing  in  an  in- 
timate way  with  the  health  problems  of  a  population  of  35,000  people, 
chiefly  Italians,  in  a  congested  area  of  New  York  City.  It  has,  as  a 
part  of  a  systematic  effort  to  deal  with  the  health  problems  of  the  children 
of  this  area,  examination  clinics  for  the  examination  of  presumably 
well  children,  that  is,  that  group  of  children  for  which  there  is  no 
provision  for  medical  examinations  in  the  average  community.  As 
a  result  of  an  examination  of  a  large  niunber  of  children,  chiefly  pre- 
school, we  have  found  that,  after  defects  of  the  nose  and  throat  and 
teeth,  defective  nutrition  ranked  highest  in  the  number  of  defects  found. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  these  children  were  classified  as  having  defective 
nutrition.  This  meant  that  they  showed  some  or  all  of  the  following 
symptoms:  subnormal  weight  for  height  and  age,  poor  general  mus- 
culature, the  presence  of  subcutaneous  fat,  pale  color,  redness  of  mucous 
membranes.  For  these  examinations  the  children  were  stripped,  a  fact 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  diagnosis,  since  more  adequate  observation 
was  possible. 

One  might  attack  the  health  problem  of  this  area  imtil  doomsday  with- 
out scoring  anything  like  success  unless  one  recognized  that  the  health 
problem  of  this  commimity  is  tied  up  with  the  family  food  habits. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  nutritional  problem  in  our  health  work  in 
the  diet  of  the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  We  have  it  with  us 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child  in  the  feeding  of  the  young 
infant  and  its  mother.  We  have  been  all  too  prone  to  think  that  we  can 
ignore  a  child's  diet  after  he  is  two  years  of  age,  but  we  are  learning 
that  we  ignore  it  with  disastrous  results.  Bad  food  habits  have  their 
origin  here  and  are  difficult  to  correct  later  on;  but,  what  is  still 
more  serious,  they  are  very  likely  to  have  left  in  their  train  impaired 
physical  conditions  with  permanent  results. 

Teeth  and  niUrition.  Our  examining  physicians  have  dwelt  at  length 
on  defective  teeth  and  we  are  all  of  us  conscious  of  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem which  we  have  to  wrestle  with  in  defective  teeth.  We  no  longer 
try  to  deal  with  tuberculosis  and  tuberculous  families  seriously  without 
attempting  to  put  their  teeth  in  some  condition  of  repair  as  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  success  of  our  treatment.  We  are  finding  that  we  cannot 
deal  most  successfully  with  defective  nutrition  in  children  with  decayed 
teeth  and  pus  producing  conditions  in  their  mouths.  We  have  still 
much  to  learn,  especially  we  laymen,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
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nutrition  and  tooth  decay,  but  even  the  layman  is  able  to  discern  that 
our  most  enthusiastic  dental  leaders — ^leaders  in  whom  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  confidence — ^are  abandoning  their  slogan  that  a  clean  tooth 
never  decays,  because  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  tooth  decay 
may  have  its  origin  in  inadequate  diet,  or  inadequate  nutrition.  We 
suspect  that  even  the  expert  himself  feels  that  there  is  a  pitiful  lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  diet  and  tooth 
decay  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  some  steps  are  being  taken, 
notably  in  Boston  itself,  and  in  other  places  perhaps  to  a  less  degree, 
to  fill  in  this  important  gap  of  information.  Meantime,  there  is  no 
one,  I  think,  who  will  deny  that  if  we  really  want  to  prevent  tooth  decay 
we  must  work  along  nutrition  lines  as  well  as  along  lines  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  of  the  mouth.  I  sat  one  whole  evening,  recently,  in  a 
small  group  of  dental  experts  who  were  considering  the  essentials  of  a 
dental  prophylactic  program  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  group  that,  if  you  could  do  but  one  thing  in  a  given  commimity 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  tooth  decay,  you  had  better  begin 
with  educating  your  comimimity  in  the  importance  of  diet  and  its  relation 
to  good  teeth. 

Now,  I  have  been  concerned  thus  far  in  citing,  more  or  less  at  random, 
facts  which  indicate  the  importance  of  the  nutritional  factor  in  the 
health  program.  Without  being  more  precise  and  without  going  into 
greater  refinements,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  unanimous  agreement  with 
me  in  declaring  that  attention  to  nutritional  problems  must  stand  out 
prominently  in  aaiy  successful  health  program.  To  overlook  such  atten- 
tion is  to  overlook  one  of  the  essential  factors.  One  may  not  be  able 
to  say  that,  given  good  nutrition,  good  health  will  result,  but  one  can 
at  least  say  that  without  good  nutrition  good  health  is  impossible. 

Ignorance  of  suitable  diet  the  problem.  Now,  if  we  accept  this  state- 
ment of  the  situation,  if  we  believe  without  reservation  that  we  must 
perforce  deal  with  nutrition  in  our  health  program,  what  are  some  of 
the  ways  to  do  something  about  it?  In  the  first  place,  let  me  indicate 
that  each  added  year  of  experience  in  dealing  with  health  problems, 
among  the  group  of  the  population  in  which  the  income  range  is  lowest, 
convinces  me  the  more  that,  even  in  the  lower  income  range  group, 
ignorance  of  suitable  diet  is  a  more  important  factor  than  inability  to 
purchase  suitable  diet.  Poor  nutrition  is  obviously  aggravated  by 
inadequate  income,  but  a  very  high  percentage  of  our  nutrition  dis- 
turbances and  defects  can  be  remedied,  I  am  convinced,  by  educational 
methods.    I  am  a  firm  believer  in  good  incomes  as  essential  allies  in 
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the  public  health  field,  because  good  incomes  mean,  as  a  rule,  better 
housing  conditions  and,  on  the  whole,  better  diet.  It  is  much  more 
apt  to  mean  more  adequate  housing  conditions  than  it  does  mean  better 
diet,  however,  as  a  considerable  degree  of  ignorance  about  suitable  feeding 
in  families  with  better  ranges  of  income  is  all  too  nearly  universal.  We 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  press  for  adequate  incomes  for  workingmen 
as  a  means  to  good  health  and  improved  dvic  and  economic  usefulness. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  while  we  are  urging  this,  that  at  the  present  time 
lack  of  income  is  not  as  serious  a  factor  in  nutritional  disturbances 
leading  to  ill-health  as  is  ignorance  of  suitable  diet.  Education  is  a 
slow,  difficult,  and  expensive  process,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  much 
swifter,  much  easier  and  much  less  expensive  than  is  the  process  oi 
readjusting  economical  conditions.  It  is  a  much  more  hopeful  line  of 
immediate  attack,  and  this  advantage  should,  I  believe,  be  pressed  to 
the  utmost. 

Schools  the  best  medium  for  overcoming  ignorance.  But,  how  shall 
we  educate?  Obviously,  the  school  should  play  a  very  important  r61e 
in  the  educational  process.  If  nutritional  work  does  play  the  part 
that  we  think  it  does  in  the  health  and,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the 
community,  then  we  should  not  be  content  with  the  gains  which  we 
have  already  secured  in  the  emphasis  upon  this  problem  in  our  public 
schools.  A  careful  examination  of  the  curricula  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  would  still,  I  believe,  yield  very  disappointing  results, 
showing,  as  it  would,  such  a  large  percentage  of  college  graduates  suc- 
cessfully completing  their  course  without  anything  like  adequate  serious 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  nutrition  as  they  affect  every  day  life. 
If  education  is  a  fitting  for  life,  then  is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  include 
in  it  adequate  information  and  adequate  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  diet  in  their  relation  to  common  health  and  common  efficiency?  It 
may  even  be  that  it  is  as  important  for  students  to  know  concretely 
what  Sherman  has  said  about  the  diet  of  a  child  as  it  is  to  know  the  law 
of  the  sine  and  the  cosine,  or  as  it  is  to  have  correct  information  as  to 
the  evidence  distinguishing  the  paleozoic  from  the  mesozoic  period  of 
geological  history.  Without,  however,  belittling  at  all  the  importance 
of  mathematics  or  geological  history  in  the  college  curriculimi,  I  am 
willing  to  defend  the  thesis  that  the  average  college  curriculum  does 
not  give  the  consideration  to  nutritional  problems  that  their  relation 
to  life  warrants.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  students  of  colleges 
to  go  out  from  the  institution  without  having  dealt  seriously  with  this 
practical  problem. 
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I  speak  of  the  college  first,  although  I  realize  that  the  elementary  school 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  consideration,  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  large  numbers  of  our  people  grow  up  to  be  citizens  without 
getting  further  than  the  elementary  school,  but  until  we  get  adequate 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  nutritional  factor  in  our  college 
education,  we  shall  not  get  it  in  our  high  school  or  secondary  education, 
nor  in  our  elementary  education.  We  have  made  much  progress,  it  is 
true,  in  the  use  which  we  have  made  of  our  elementary  schools  in  the 
nutritional  educational  problem.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  children 
graduating  from  our  schools  each  year  are  knowing  at  least  something 
about  the  elements  of  food  problems — ^what  to  eat,  how  to  eat,  how  to 
prepare  it.  But  we  must  rely  on  the  special  teacher  of  nutrition,  the 
regular  teacher,  the  medical  examiner,  and  the  school  nurse  to  make  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  this  information  universal.  The  next  generation 
will  be  a  healthier  one  because  of  the  fact  that  this  generation  of  school 
children  has  more  knowledge  of  this  kind  than  the  preceding  generation. 
But  this  process  which  has  begun  so  well  must  be  put  ahead  a  notch  each 
year  for  some  years  to  come,  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full  advantages  and 
possibilities  of  food  education  through  the  schools. 

Institutions  other  than  schools  important.  This  is  the  greatest  educa- 
cational  opportunity  and  this  should  have  first  emphasis.  There  is  also 
a  very  definite  place  for  the  nutrition  worker  in  the  public  health  program 
in  the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  nutritional  work 
of  hospitals,  sanitoria,  children's  institutions,  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout 
and  other  camps,  hotels  and  restaurants.  There  are  now  numerous 
workers  in  this  field,  but  the  opportunities  in  this  work  have  not,  in 
my  judgment,  been  anything  like  fully  realized.  The  educational 
possibilities  are  very  real  and  considerable,  and  the  development  of  more 
workers  in  this  field  with  still  larger  vision  and  capable  of  real  leadership 
in  thought  and  action  will  make  these  agencies  contribute  an  ever  in* 
creasing  share  in  this  process  of  overcoming  nutrition  ignorance. 

The  function  of  the  field  worker.  There  are,  however,  other  important 
supplementary  means,  of  educating  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
nutritional  factors  in  health  problems,  that  should  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously with  our  efforts  to  secure  additional  educational  work  through 
the  mediiun  of  our  schools  and  universities,  and  through  our  hospitals 
and  other  institutions.  We  are  making  rapid  progress  in  this  coimtry 
in  the  direction  of  carrying  health  education  into  the  homes,  to  reach 
the  child  of  pre-school  age,  to  reach  parents,  and  to  deal  with  many 
problems  which  the  school  as  such  cannot  deal  with.    The  number  of 
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voluntary  health  organizations  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  total  volume 
of  work  being  done  by  voluntary  health  organizations  is  increasing  in  an 
even  greater  degree  and  the  work  that  is  imdertaken  by  municipal, 
state,  and  national  health  authorities  is  increasing  in  a  Uke  manner. 
The  field  workers,  whether  it  be  in  tutbI  district,  in  small  community, 
or  in  our  larger  cities,  are  increasing  in  numbers  with  great  rapidity. 
They  are  being  recognized  as  the  hopeful  medium  of  successfully  carrying 
educational  health  work  into  the  home  in  such  a  practical  way  that  it 
affects  the  daily  life  and  routine  of  the  individual  family  and  the  members 
which  make  it  up.    The  field  worker  may  be  a  trained  nurse,  a  practical 
nurse,  a  lay-visitor,  a  nutrition  worker,  a  visiting  school  teacher,  or 
some  other  kind  of  field  worker.    Obviously,  here  is  at  once  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  responsibility  for  the  nutrition  worker.    It  is  clearly  our 
business  to  make  the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  problem 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  field  worker  of  whatever  nature,  and 
we  should  not  be  content  with  that;  we  must,  in  other  words,  follow  up 
making  them  conscious  of  the  problem  by  providing  them  with  the 
necessary  tools  in  the  shape  of  the  essential  information  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  every  field  worker  to  be  an  active  educational  agent 
in  the  nutritional  field.    Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  any  body  of 
field  workers,  the  nutrition  worker  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  such  a  staff.    If  the  staff  is  very  limited,  it  may  be  that  the  nutri- 
tion worker  per  se  will  be  necessarily  confined  to  one  competently  trained 
supervisor.    In  this  case,  this  nutritional  supervisor  would  make  it  her 
business,  by  group  talks,  by  daily  contacts,  and  by  intimate  working 
with  each  field  worker,  to  put  each  worker  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  methods  which  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  in  nutritional  education.    This  kind  of  counseling 
supervision  would,  of  course,  be  supplementary  to  and  not  interfering 
in  the  slightest  with  the  technical,  professional  supervision;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  field  workers  are  a  group  of  nurses,  for  example,  the  supervising 
tdietitian  would  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  counselor  in  training 
and  supervising  the  staff  in  so  far  as  their  work  should  relate  to  nutritional 
problems.    She  would  work  in  the  closest  degree  of  cooperation  with 
the  nursing  sui>ervisor  herself  and  would  be  an  able  ally  to  the  nursing 
supervisor,  making  her  own  work  function  more  effectively.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  staff  of  field  workers  is  sufficiently  large,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  trained  field  workers  who  would  give  attention  to  nothing 
but  nutritional  problems  would  be  advisable,  especially  if  the  field  force, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  devoting  itself  to  preventive  health  problems. 
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This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  staff  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  In  one  of  the  local 
pieces  of  work  which  this  organization  is  doing,  it  has  some  twenty 
field  workers.  Six  of  these  are  trained  dietitians.  All  of  the  staff  are 
working  on  preventive  health  problems.  An  effort  is  made  to  make 
each  field  worker,  be  it  the  nurse,  social  worker,  or  dietitian,  a  mediimi 
of  nutritional  education  in  the  individual  home,  and  the  nutritional 
supervisor  works  with  this  end  in  mind  with  the  nursing  supervisor. 
But  some  families  and  some  individuals  present  special  nutritional 
problems.  The  nutrition  worker  as  such  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  these  problems  which  require  more  intensive  dealing  with  nutritional 
factors.  In  this  way,  we  believe  we  have  welded  together  into  an  inte- 
gral whole  a  field  staff  that  is  dealing  effectively  with  preventive  health 
problems,  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  this  combination  of  staff 
is  more  effective  than  woidd  be  a  staff  made  up  either  of  aU  nurses  or  of 
all  dietitians. 

This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  offers  the  most  hopeful  suggestion  for 
fixing  the  appropriate  place  of  the  nutrition  worker  in  the  public  health 
program.  The  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  varjdng  conditions  and  varying 
circumstances  in  the  public  health  field,  wherever  there  is  a  staff  of 
field  workers,  presents  rich  opportunities  for  dealing  with  the  health 
problem  in  a  well  rounded  way  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  nutritional 
aspects  of  it  assmne  something  like  their  relative  importance. 

The  physician^ $  rdle.  The  physician,  of  course,  should  not  be  ignored 
in  such  situations.  My  remarks  have  assumed  the  physician  as  the 
comer  stone  of  the  health  program,  the  fimction  of  the  trained  nutrition 
worker  corresponding  quite  largely  to  that  of  the  trained  public  health 
nurse.  The  physician  is  indispensable  in  examining  children  and  deter- 
mining what  children  are  deviating  from  the  nutrition  normal  and  in 
advising  what  is  needed.  The  main  task  of  getting  over  the  actual 
educational  problem  in  the  home  will  obviously  rest  primarily,  however, 
on  the  nutrition  worker. 

Responsibility  of  the  nutritional  training  school.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  nutritional  training  schools  themselves  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  plan  adequately  to  provide  the  public  health  field  with 
workers  fully  trained  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  them  to  give  anything  like  adequate  field  training 
of  any  kind  to  nutrition  workers.  In  the  second  place,  the  cases  are 
still  more  rare  where  a  field  training  has  been  worked  out  in  such  a  way 
that  much  attention  is  given  to  individual  family  problems  as  such. 
In  other  words,  a  nutrition  worker  for  educational  nutritional  work  in 
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the  individual  home  is  not  prepared  for  successful  work  no  matter  how 
thorough  may  be  her  theroretical  training,  even  though  that  theoretical 
training  include  adequate  consideration  of  individual  family  problems, 
until  she  has  had  some  training  and  ezperioice  in  wrestling  with  actual, 
practical  field  problems  that  go  with  visiting  and  working  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  O' Gorman  and  Mrs.  DeLuda.  This  kind  of  training  is  all  too 
relatively  rare.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  nutrition  workers  con- 
templating field  work  and  would  at  the  same  time  make  the  work  of 
nutrition  workers  in  public  schools  more  effective. 

Summary.  If,  now,  in  conclusion,  I  were  to  sum  up  this  brief  paper, 
I  should  say  that  the  nutritional  factor  is  a  large  and  essential  factor  in 
the  public  health  program.  It  has  not  yet  received  the  recognition, 
however,  in  practice,  which  its  importance  suggests.  Its  chief  obstacle 
to  overcome  is  ignorance  and  its  function  is,  therefore,  largely  educa- 
tional. The  school,  including  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary 
school,  the  college  and  the  university,  is  or  can  be  the  most  important 
instnunent  for  overcoming  universal  ignorance ;  the  hospital  and  special 
institution  is  another  potential  though  not  fully  realized  educational 
force,  but  the  important  supplementary  agencies  of  public  and  voluntary 
health  organizations  must  not  be  overlooked  as  serious  factors  in  this 
situation.  The  nutrition  worker  should  be  an  element  in  every  stafiF 
of  teachers  or  of  field  workers,  and  our  training  schools  must  see  to  it 
that  more  adequate  provision  is  made  for  field  training  of  nutrition 
workers  with  this  in  view. 


PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  SERVICE 

OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

AGNES   FAY   MORGAN 
UniversUy  of  California 

Home  Economics  education,  in  its  gradual  emergence  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  dim  social  idea  into  an  orderly  body  of  applied  science  and 
art,  has  passed  through  several  imcertain  stages  when  the  whole  struc- 
ture seemed  toppling  down  to  the  trade  school  level.  Whatever  import- 
ance the  trade  school  training  may  assume  in  certain  phases  of  home 
economics  education,  it  seems  now  to  be  assured  that,  in  the  higher 
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institutions,  the  university  idea  must  prevail  in  the  main,  and  that, 
as  in  agriculture,  the  foimdation  and  all  the  superstructure  of  work 
along  these  lines  must  be  chiefly  the  fimdamental  sciences  and  their 
applications.  There  need  be  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  latter  without  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  plausible  and  popular  up- 
roar that  demands  practical  applications  instead  of  theory,  from  the 
first  moment  that  science  is  approached^ 

The  scientific  foundations  of  home  economics.  The  fimdamental  sciences, 
in  home  economics  as  in  many  other  fields,  are  physics  and  chemistry 
first,  and  next  biology,  xmless  indeed  we  go  with  the  modem  mechanists 
far  enough  to  see  in  biology  only  a  more  complicated  chemical  dynam- 
ics. Home  economics  in  all  its  phases  deals  with  life  and  living: 
origin,  nurture,  preservation,  and  enjoyment.  It  must  deal  with  things 
in  so  far  as  things  are  essential  to  human  life:  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
It  must  deal  with  forces,  in  so  far  as  forces  touch  human  living:  light 
in  the  house  and  street;  heat  as  a  product  of  the  hiunan  body,  or  as  a 
means  of  comfort  in  the  house  or  in  the  preparation  of  food;  electricity 
as  it  furnishes  light  and  heat  for  these  purposes,  and  power  to  save  the 
labor  of  human  hands;  atnd,  of  course,  chiefly  the  free  energy  of  sub- 
stances as  it  controls  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  reactions  studied, 
and  the  production  of  other  forms  of  energy.  We  are  thus  involved  at 
once  with  the  ideas  and  the  materials  of  physics^  chemistry,  and  bio- 
logy. Of  these  three  divisions  of  the  great  body  of  science,  we  may 
make  two  combinations,  both  of  them  classed  usually  imder  the  division 
of  chemistry,  which  shall  contain  practically  all  the  materials,  theories, 
and  more  than  anything  the  assumptions,  which  we  need  to  build  up  that 
increasingly  homogeneous  collection  of  the  scientific  teachings  contained 
in  home  economics.  These  two  combinations  are  physical  and  biologi- 
cal chemistry. 

It  may  indeed  be  going  too  far  at  present  to  include  all  the  foimdations 
of  the  scientific  aspect  of  home  economics  in  these  two  divisions  of  chem- 
istry, but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  a  day  when  this  assiunption  may  be  justi- 
fied. Those  portions  of  the  subject  matter  which  are  now  classified  imder 
the  headings  physiology,  biology,  and  bacteriology,  are  concerned  prim- 
arily with  the  dynamic  phases  of  those  bodies  of  learning,  and  hence 
may  readily  be  included  in  the  physico-chemical  field.  For  example, 
we  are  interested  specifically  in  the  physiology  which  deals  with  secre- 
tion, digestion,  absorption,  excretion,  and  metabolism.  But  secretion, 
absorption,  and  digestion  have  resolved  themselves  into  problems  of 
colloids,  osmotic  pressure,  surface  tension,  and  catalysis.    The  action 
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of  enzymes  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  mono-  or  poly-molecular  speed  of 
reaction,  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  chemical  equilibrium,  and  mass 
action.  Marshall,  Henderson,  and  Loeb,  in  their  recent  work,  make 
contributions  to  physical  chemistry  almost  as  much  as  to  physiology. 

The  study  of  metabolism  is  of  course  the  ftmction  of  biological  chem- 
istry, perhaps  its  most  important  if  not  its  sole  cause  for  being.  In 
home  economics  we  are  concerned  also  primarily  with  the  metabolism 
of  man,  and  in  particular  with  his  metabolism  in  its  relation  to  diet. 
The  pathology  of  metabolism  is  quite  as  interesting  to  us  as  to  the  medi- 
cal men,  for  we  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  credible  connections 
between  the  character  of  food  and  conditions  of  health  or  disease,  or 
even  of  shades  of  well-being.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  cure  of 
scurvy,  beriberi,  and  pellagra  are  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every 
student  of  dietetics.  The  confused  condition  of  the  biological  chemist's 
information  on  the  metabolism  in  rickets,  osteomalacia,  anemia,  and 
gout  is  reflected  in  our  tentative  dietetic  recommendations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  those  diseases. 

There  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  to  the  home  economics  investigator, 
interested  in  dietetic  therapy,  a  distinct  field  for  research  covering  the 
questions  of  the  effects  of  varying  methods  of  food  preparation  upon 
ease  of  digestion,  as  well  as  upon  certain  of  the  metabolic  disturbances. 
Sporadic  evidences  are  acamiulating  that  other  diseases  than  those 
commonly  ascribed  to  diet  deficiencies  may  be  amenable  to  dietetic 
treatment.  The  lately  published  work  of  Dr.  Ralph  Pemberton  con- 
cerning the  rdle  of  carbohydrate  feeding  in  the  causation  of  rhemnatoid 
arthritis,  if  confirmed,  may  be  dted  as  an  example.  Unfortunately, 
not  many  home  economics  departments  in  the  universities  are  yet 
accustomed  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  so 
that  the  opporttmity  for  the  prosecution  of  work  in  this  fascinating 
field  is  limited. 

With  this  variety  of  application  of  biological  chemistry  may  also 
be  classed  experimentation  in  the  accurate  feeding  of  infants.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  dividing  line  between  the  chemist 
of  the  home  economics  department,  interested  in  metabolism  because 
she  must  recommend  practical  feeding  measures,  and  the  chemist  of 
the  physiology  department  or  the  research  institute,  interested  in  the 
same  field  because  of  the  exalted  curiosity  of  pure  science,  or  the  chemist 
of  the  medical  school,  who  must  be  ready  to  manufacture  therapeutics 
for  his  practicing  brother.  In  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  the  diet 
specialist  finds  a  well-tilled  field  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of 
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public  education.  In  this,  as  in  diabetes,  is  exemplified  the  meager 
development  of  the  theme  of  quantitative  feeding.  She  is  now  seizing 
upon  the  opportimity  of  applying  those  methods  worked  out  by  the 
biological  chemists  to  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  disordered  digestion  and 
metabolism  in  infants,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  such  conditions  through 
change  in  feeding.  It  is  her  function,  as  a  teacher,  to  reach  the  niunerous 
borderline  cases  of  this  kind  which  are  never  reported  to  the  physician. 
She  may  also  occasionally  be  found  capable  of  ofifering  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  practitioner  in  these  matters. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  the  normal  nutrition  of  growing  children  and 
adults  that  the  home  economics  specialist  and  teacher  finds  the  richest 
rewards  for  her  study  of  biological  and  physical  chemistry.  The  fas- 
cinating mysteries  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  the  foodstuffs, 
the  creatinine  and  creatin  quandary,  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  partitions, 
are  important  questions  in  her  mind,  because  their  solution  may  affect  the 
prevailing  dicta  as  to  feeding.  Karl  Thomas'  and  Hindhede's  work, 
as  well  as  the  experiments  by  Osborne  and  Mendel,  Folin,  and  McCol- 
lum,  are  most  vital  to  home  economics  because  their  reconciled  con- 
clusions may  point  the  way  to  a  rational  protein  proportion  and  vitamine 
content  in  the  every-day  meals  of  the  people.  Such  applications  of 
these  and  similar  findings  to  the  feeding  of  the  nation,  as  suggested  by 
Max  Rubner  in  his  paper  before  the  International  Hygiene  Meeting 
in  1912,  must  make  up  the  content  of  our  home  economics  nutrition 
courses,  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  explicit  social  purpose. 

The  results  of  calorimetry,  direct  and  indirect,  are  based  upon  the 
physical  and  chemical  principles  expressed  in  the  first  and  second  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  the  law  of  definite  proportions.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  food  expense  of  work,  of  the  stimulating  expense  of  food, 
called  by  Rubner  the  "specific  dynamic  effect,"  of  the  energy  yielding 
value  of  foods,  are  all  dependent  upon  these  same  laws.  The  dieti- 
tian who  must  interpret  these  results  in  terms  of  the  serving  of  every- 
day meals  in  the  home  and  the  institution  cannot  do  so  intelligently 
unless  she  is  familiar  with  these  fimdamental  laws  of  physical  chemistry. 
For  rule  of  thmnb  applications  are  quite  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  home 
economics  world  as  in  the  medical  profession,  and  of  late  perhaps  no 
more  common. 

A  plea  for  research  in  the  home  economics  laboratory.  The  home  econom- 
ics investigator  should  now  begin  to  make  her  own  particular  contri- 
bution to  this  body  of  information  collected  under  physical  and  biolog- 
ical chemistry,  and  connecting  the  food  of  man  with  his  physical  salva- 
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tion.  This  contribution  is  partly  a  more  extended  application  of  well 
known  facts  to  practical  feeding,  and  partly  original  investigation  of: 
(a)  chemical  and  physical  changes  brought  about  in  foods  by  variations 
in  cooking  processes,  as  well  as  (b)  the  more  numerous  digestion  and 
metaJboUsm  experiments  concerned  with  the  same  changes.  The  defect 
in  our  calculations,  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  our  data  as  to 
food  composition  applies  only  to  raw  foods,  has  been  only  partly  reme- 
died by  such  work. 

Wherever  this  spirit  of  original  contribution  is  making  its  modest 
beginnings,  the  principles  and  the  methods  of  physical  and  biological 
chemistry  are  continually  resorted  to,  as  the  means  of  attack.  The 
alignment  of  four  simple  studies  of  this  kind  carried  on  by  students  at 
the  University  of  California  may  be  used  to  illustrate  this  point. 

1.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  control  the  amount  of 
absorption  of  fat  by  fried  foods.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  this 
problem  the  technique  of  cookery  was  needed  for  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  constant  dough  for  the  doughnuts  used  as  the  specific  fried 
food;  the  technique  of  quantitative  analysis  in  the  sampling  and  fat 
extraction  of  the  raw  and  cooked  material,  and  in  the  determination, 
before  and  after  frying,  of  the  physical  and  chemical  constants  of 
the  four  varieties  of  fats  used.    Some  of  this  work  has  been  published.^ 

2.  The  isolation  and  purification  of  certain  proteins  from  a  certain 
variety  of  California  almond.  The  procedure  of  the  biological  chemist, 
in  this  case  chiefly  that  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Osborne,  was  imitated  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  fat  freeing,  extraction,  and  precipitation.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  this  study  is  the  preparation  of  pure  almond  protein  to 
be  used  in  feeding  experiments  similar  to  the  work  of  Cohnheim,  Kauff- 
man,  and  Thomas.    Some  results  have  already  been  published.' 

3.  The  relation  between  certain  controlled  conditions  and  time  of 
roasting  and  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  extractives  in  beef. 

The  relation  between  weight,  surface,  oven  temperature,  kind  of 
pan,  degree  of  cooking,  and  loss  of  total  weight,  of  fat,  and  of  nitro- 
genous extractives  were  determined  by  the  use  of  the  usual  biochemical 
methods  of  analysis.  The  calibration  of  thermometers  used,  and  de- 
termination of  heat  conduction  by  various  metals  are  examples  of  the 
use  of  physical  methods.' 

1  Morgan,  A.  F.,  and  Cozens,  £.  R.:  Jour.  Home  Econ.,  11  (1919)  pp.  394-402. 
*  Morgan,  A.  F.,  and  Heinz,  A.  M.:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  37  (1919),  pp.  215-222. 
•Nelson,  P.  Mabel:  Thesis,  M.  A.,  University  of  California,  1916. 
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4.  The  comparison  of  the  Van  Slyke-Bosworth  titration  method  for 
the  acidity  of  milk  with  the  electrometric  measurement  of  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  in  milk.  The  progress  of  lactic  add  production  was 
measured  by  both  methods  every  day  in  samples  of  milk  kept  at  two 
different  temperatures — ice-box  temperature,  2  degrees  C,  and  " cooler*' 
temperature,  15  degrees  C.  In  this  case,  physico-chemical  methods 
were  used  exclusively.  The  titration  of  these  samples  with  the  hydro- 
gen electrode  in  the  manner  described  by  Professor  J.  H.  Hildebrand* 
has  shown  some  interesting  phases  of  milk  souring.^ 

Similar  problems  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

So  dependent  is  the  development  of  the  food  phase  of  home  economics 
upon  that  of  biological  chemistry  that  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  deli- 
cate adjustment  to  decide  in  which  field  a  given  subject  or  investigator 
may  be  said  to  belong.  If  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  an  application  of 
a  science  which  is  itself  an  application,  then  the  hxmian  nutrition  work 
in  home  economics  is  an  application  of  biological  chemistry.  It  may 
be  more  academic  to  accord  home  economics  food  work  the  honor  of 
constituting  a  single  division  of  biochemistry,  that  is,  the  division  Foods 
and  Nutrition.  The  term  nutrition  alone  apparently  does  not  convey 
the  entire  content  of  this  phase  of  home  economics,  for  nutrition  con- 
cerns itself  solely  with  the  food  that  has  been  ingested.  Home  economics 
is  equally  concerned  with  the  processes  undergone  by  that  food  in  its 
culinary  preparation.  The  army  organization  during  the  war  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  division  by  establishing  a  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Division  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army. 

After  all,  the  social  purpose  of  home  economics  edlication  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance  than  its  technical  development.  This  new  phase 
of  education  came  into  being  in  response  to  a  social  and  economic  need 
to  which  biological  and  physical  chemistry  can  never  minister.  If 
we  continue  to  see  the  departments  of  medicine  train  men  in  the  tech- 
nical work  of  nutrition  and  metabolism,  as  well  as  make  the  therapeutic 
and  hygienic  applications  of  their  results,  the  scientific  development  of 
those  subjects  will  continue  to  progress  favorably.  But  the  widespread 
and  continuous  use  of  these  dicta  among  the  people  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  persevering  and  imiversal  training  of  yoimg  women. 
In  the  imiversities  we  must  develop  critical  and  penetrating  thoroughness 
in  the  leaders  of  this  movement  by  means  of  the  technical  work  of  physi- 
cal and  biological  chemistry  applied  to  feeding  problems. 

*  Hildebrand,  J.  H. :  Jour.  Amcr.  Chcm.  Soc.,  35  (1913),  pp.  847-871. 
■  Mills,  Maigaret  H. :  Thesis,  M.  A.,  University  of  California,  1916. 
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THE  HOME  PROJECT  AS  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  HOME 

ECONOMICS 

TREVA  £.  KAUFFMAN 
Supenisor  of  Home  Economics^  State  cf  New  York 

The  Home  Project  as  applied  to  Home  Economics  Education  may  be 
defined  as  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done  outside  of  school  hours  directly 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
This  piece  of  work  should  embody  many  of  the  principles  of  the  subject 
taught,  should  present  a  genuine  need  to  the  student,  or  a  problem  to 
be  solved,  should  involve  a  specific  plan  of  procedure,  should  include  a 
report  of  details,  and  should  be  supervised.  It  may  be  further  defined 
in  the  terms  of:  (A)  Objective,  which  is  the  contact  of  the  student  with 
home  problems  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  school's  instruction.  (B)  The  place,  the 
student 's  own  home  (preferred),  or  other  homes,  or  places  approximating 
home  conditions.  (C)  Characteristics  such  as :  1 .  Genuine  need,  apparent 
to  the  student.  2.  Student's  preparation  for  attacking  the  problem. 
3.  The  problem  to  be  solved  should  have  the  following  educational 
values:  (a)  standards  of  manipulation,  (b)  initiative,  (c)  managerial 
ability,  (d)  results  which  can  be  evaluated. 

From  this  explanation  and  results  attained  so  far  by  the  use  of  this 
method,  the  advantages  may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  it  presents 
a  most  ideal  way  in  which  to  teach  home  economics  if  we  desire  to 
have  our  teaching  function  immediately,  and  bring  about  worth 
while  results;  second,  it  furnishes  a  splendid  way  in  which  to  teach  the 
profession  and  vocation  of  homemaking  (if  that  is  our  desired  result) ; 
third,  it  brings  about  a  definite  appreciation  of  the  subject  both  to  the 
teacher  and  student;  fourth,  it  permits  the  use  of  the  real  equipment, 
*'  the  home, "  in  place  of  our  more  or  less  artificial  laboratories  at  school; 
fifth,  it  brings  the  teacher  in  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  homes  in 
the  community  and  then  she  may  plan  her  course  according  to  the  needs 
she  finds;  sixth,  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  closer  co6peration  between 
school  instruction  and  real  life  problems  in  the  home  and  community. 

From  the  educational  standpoint,  the  home  project  method  meets 
the  most  important  work  of  education,  which,  we  are  told  by  several 
educators,  is  ''the  deliberate  forming  of  useful  habits." 

It  seems  that  many  home  economics  teachers  have  been  trying  for 
a  number  of  years  to  bring  about  such  results  as  this  method  has 
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accomplished.    Then  why,  as  teachers,  should  we  not  investigate  the 
method,  and  at  least  test  it  out  if  at  all  possible  in  our  schools? 

The  principles  involved  in  a  home  project,  as  I  see  it,  are  simple  and 
workable.  First,  the  project  may  grow  out  of  the  instruction  given 
at  school,  or  parallel  it,  or  the  instruction  may  grow  out  of  the  project. 
The  latter  has  not  been  used  to  such  a  large  extent  as  the  former. 
Second,  the  place  for  the  home  project  is  the  student's  own  home. 
If  this  is  not  possible  other  homes  may  be  used,  or  places  approximating 
home  conditions,  such  as  a  hospital,  school  lunch  room,  day  nursery. 
Third,  the  amount  of  time  required  for  a  home  project  depends  largely 
on  the  character  of  the  project  to  be  solved.  A  number  of  states  have 
agreed  that  an  average  of  three  hours  a  week  extending  over  three  to 
six  months,  or  the  entire  school  year,  or  the  use  of  summer  months  alone 
may  be  used.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  one  project  would  be 
continued  over  this  time  imless  it  was  one  of  extensive  solution,  but 
a  number  may  be  solved.  If  the  summer  months  are  used,  it  involves 
a  twelve-month  teacher;  this  has  many  advantages  to  the  community. 

In  solving  the  project,  it  is  realized  that  time  means  practically 
nothing;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  solving  of  real  life  problems, 
by  the  pupil,  that  counts.  However,  to  evaluate  results  and  reach 
standards,  some  time  requirement  must  be  adhered  to.  This  time 
requirement  should  never  be  imparted  to  the  pupils,  for  it  has  been  found 
in  many  cases  that  time  is  the  only  thing  for  which  the  pupils  work. 
The  approach  to  a  home  project  is  possibly  the  most  vital  part  of  it. 
In  order  that  the  project  may  count  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  it  must  be 
one  of  interest  to  the  pupil.  Therefore,  the  teacher  must  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  and  must  know  the  home  and  home  duties  of  the 
pupil.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  develop  initiative  and  solve  the 
problem,  she  must  be  properly  supervised  by  the  teacher  through 
home  visits;  therefore  the  teacher  must  be  admitted  to  the  home. 

The  first  approach,  that  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
pupil,  will  come  about  through  the  work  in  school.  The  second  and 
third,  that  of  knowing  home  conditions  and  entering  the  home,  will 
probably  be  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  teacher  should  make 
a  survey  of  the  homes  in  the  community,  no  matter  whether  the  home 
project  method  is  used  or  not.  This  will  enable  her  to  build  her  course 
accordingly.  By  giving  a  tea  or  party,  especially  inviting  the  mothers 
of  the  pupils,  and  at  this  time  talking  over  the  home  project,  she  can 
thereby  familiarize  the  mothers  with  it;  this  will  then  give  the  teacher 
an  opportimity  to  call  in  the  homes  of  the  girls,  and  further  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  home  conditions  and  of  the  problems  in  that  community. 
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Mothers'  meetings  or  dubs  may  be  used  for  this  approach  in  the 
home,  or  a  luncheon  or  supper  served  by  pupils  to  different  groups  of 
mothers  may  be  used.  After  this  approach  has  been  successfully  made 
by  the  teacher,  there  will  be  practicaUy  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  the  project  rightly  fitted  to  the  pupil. 

A  conference  with  each  pupil  should  be  held  and  a  project  selected 
with  all  the  above  points  in  mind.  The  purpose  or  aim,  scope,  plan  for 
procedure,  and  tentative  results  should  all  be  talked  over  with  the  pupils. 
An  outline  carefully  evolved  by  pupil  and  teacher  should  be  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  both.  The  teacher  should  watch  carefully,  so  that  the 
pupils  ¥rill  not  depend  too  much  on  the  outline  worked  out  in  the  begin- 
ning.   It  should  be  enlarged  and  worked  over,  as  the  proiect  progresses. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  successfully  solve  the  problems  and  pro- 
gress, the  project  must  be  carefully  supervised.  This  supervision 
may  be  done  through  home  visits,  conferences,  reports  weekly  and  final, 
and  sodal  gatherings  at  school  and  in  the  homes  of  pupils.  The  amoimt 
of  supervision  given  by  the  above  methods  depends  on  the  type  of  pro- 
jects, the  progress  of  the  pupil,  home  conditions,  and  number  of  pupils 
working  on  projects. 

Some  states  have  found  it  best  to  have  a  weekly  conference  and  report 
from  the  pupil,  and  a  home  visit  once  a  month.  Too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  on  reports,  but  some  system  is  necessary  to  care- 
fully evaluate  results.  The  number  of  projects  one  teacher  can 
successfully  supervise  is  still  a  debated  question.  Some  states  have 
found  that  one  teacher  can  supervise  a  maximiim  of  40,  others  a  maxi- 
mum of  15. 

The  question  of  credit  for  home  project  work  has  not  been  so  clearly 
solved  as  some  other  problems  connected  with  it.  Most  teachers 
who  have  worked  on  this  problem  fed  that  some  credit  in  addition  to 
the  school  work  should  be  given  for  the  project.  However,  this 
additional  credit  should  be  added  to  the  credit  given  for  school  instruc- 
tion and  should  not  be  recognized  as  a  separate  count. 

The  types  of  home  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pupils  should  be 
real  home  problems  and  may  be  dassified  as  simple  and  complex.  If 
the  instruction  given  is  that  of  a  well  rounded  out  course  in  homemaking, 
as  it  should  be,  whether  of  grade,  high  school,  or  college  rank,  the  student 
should  then  work  out  projects  in  all  phases  of  homemaking. 

The  age  and  the  student's  preparation  for  attacking  the  project  must 
be  considered. 
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A  project  may  be  simple  or  complex  to  a  given  pupil  according  to 
her  background  of  experience.  A  simple  project  may  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  meal,  as  the  vegetables  and  fruit,  or  salads, 
desserts,  meat,  or  potatoes,  or  a  simple  breakfast  or  a  simple  supper, 
studied  from  the  family  needs  as  to  nutrition,  cost,  and  eflScient  use  of 
time.  The  preparation  and  planning  of  a  dinner  or  three  meals  a  day 
meeting  the  family's  needs,  redecorating  and  furnishing  a  room, 
or  keeping  the  family  accounts  would  be  a  complex  project.  The  care 
and  repair  of  the  girl's  own  wardrobe  may  be  a  simple  project;  while 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  family  clothing,  or  household  linens,  would 
be  a  complex  project. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  judge  as  to  when  the  project  is  finished,  and 
whether  the  pupil  has  successfully  solved  or  worked  out  the,project. 

Time,  mere  working,  reporting,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  real 
solving  of  the  life  problems  in  the  end,  and,  as  always,  it  depends  on  the 
teacher  to  successfully  use  this  method. 

I  am  afraid  some  are  asking,  *'How  can  we  as  teachers  of  home  econom- 
ics in  grades  and  high  schools  use  this  method,  with  our  present  organiza- 
tion which  consists  of  a  heavy  teaching  schedule  practically  all  day,  and 
the  handling  of  as  many  as  100  or  200  pupils  a  week?"  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  that  the  method  can  not  be  used  under  such  conditions.  Is 
it  a  wiser  procedure  to  have  more  and  better  trained  teachers,  so  that 
we  may  use  this  method  to  gain  our  desired  results,  than  to  continue 
with  our  present  plan  of  reaching  large  niunbers  of  pupils,  giving  some 
meager  knowledge  of  some  phase  of  home  economics,  and  hoping  that 
at  some  future  day  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  more 
training?  It  is  realized  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  into  general 
use  such  a  method,  but  I  believe  the  method  should  be  used  now  in 
many  small  schools,  and  may  be  used  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the 
larger  junior  high  schools. 

It  is  the  plan  in  many  of  our  large  junior  high  schools  to  give  as  many 
phases  of  home  economics  as  possible  each  year  in  the  alloted  time. 
Each  phase  of  the  subject  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  This  plan 
is  excellent,  for  no  matter  when  a  girl  may  drop  out  of  school  she  has 
had  some  training  in  the  all-aroxmd  ideas,  and  not  alone  in  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  draw  together  all  these  various 
phases,  and  give  them  their  proper  use  and  relationship  in  the  home, 
the  home  project  method  may  be  used  in  the  ninth  year.  In  many  of 
these  schools  the  equipment  merely  consists  of  foods  and  clothing 
laboratories;  the  home  project  would  give  us  a  natural  setting  for  such 
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teaching.  I  also  believe  the  home  project  could  be  used  to  an  advan- 
tage, when  amount  of  time  given  to  home  economics  is  reduced  to 
such  a  Tnininnim  in  school  that  only  the  fundamentals  may  be  taught, 
with  no  time  for  practical  work.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  well  trained  teachers  in  charge  of  such  work,  teachers  who  have 
a  vision  of  the  entire  subject. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

This  report,  organized  from  material  presented  by  the  Social  Service 
Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  at  Swampscott,  is  submitted  by  Lucy  Gillett,  Chairman,  as 
foUows: 

We  already  feel  the  need  of  special  traming  for  those  who  are  going  into  Social  Service 
work,  but  the  work  b  as  yet  too  new  for  the  ideal  training  to  have  been  evolved.  The  Sodal 
Service  Committee  felt  that,  during  this  formative  period,  those  who  are  in  the  field  might 
help  to  shape  this  ideal  by  telling  where  they  have  felt  the  need  of  more  training  to  make 
them  better  fitted  for  their  various  duties.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Committee  wrote  to 
those  who  are  known  to  them  to  be  doing  nutrition  work  in  the  sodal  field,  and  have  sum- 
marized the  replies. 

Invariably  the  answers  have  indicated  the  need  of  one  of  three,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three  following  points:  (1)  Special  methods  which  should  show  how  to  explain  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  facts  in  a  practical  way  to  those  less  fortunate  in  educational  oppar- 
tunities;  (2)  a  social  point  of  view,  or  a  better  undeistanding  of  conditions  in  homes  where 
the  economic  factor  is  very  keenly  felt,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  various  nation- 
alities; (3)  a  better  understanding  of  the  undeziying  factors  of  defective  nutrition  and  other 
diet  diseases.  The  following  summary  of  replies  received  from  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  serves  to  illustrate  these  three  points. 

Reply  after  reply  bears  out  the  thought  that  sodal  service  work  has  a  big  problem  in 
convincing  and  educating  the  untrained  mind.  One  person  writes:  ''The  problem  that 
has  given  me  most  trouble  is  how  to  get  the  parents  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  imder- 
nourished  child  and  to  take  necessary  steps  to  correct  conditions.  Mothers  persist  in  say- 
ing, 'Johnnie  won't  never  be  big  and  strong  and  no  food  will  do  it  for  he  takes  his  small 
stature  and  peeked  looks  from  unde  Bill.'  'I  have  always  lived  this  way  and  I  am  strong 
and  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right  for  Harry.'  'Tony  won't  eat  oatmeal.  You  don't  like  it, 
do  yoU|  dear?'  "  This  writer  says  that,  although  she  is  grieved  at  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers 
she  is  still  more  surprised  to  find  how  hard  it  is  to  make  mothers  consdous  of  the  importance 
of  well-known  facts,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  to  follow  instructions.  All  those 
who  have  been  working  with  these  unfortunate  women  realize  that  the  method  used  is  quite 
different  from  that  employed  in  teaching  students.  The  student  has  been  taught  to  follow 
instructions  or  to  suffer  immediate  consequences;  many  years  may  elapse  before  the  woman 
in  the  home  will  feel  the  ill-effects  of  neglecting  the  advice  and  council  given.  The  student 
in  the  class  has  been  trained  to  analyze  a  situation  or  to  accept  established  facts  and  to 
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follow  authentic  rules;  the  woman  in  the  home  has  been  trained  chiefly  by  tradition  and 
experience.  It  is  not  only  a  process  of  educating  alone,  it  is  a  problem  of  reconstructing 
long  established  habits. 

Since  child  discipline  is  one  of  the  most  serious  factors  in  malnutrition,  sodal  service 
problems  involve  an  elementary  knowledge  of  child  discipline.  The  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  indirect  method  which  must  be  frequently  used.  While  nutrition  work  may  be 
done  through  the  mother  or  child  directly,  more  often  results  must  be  accomplished  in- 
directly through  the  mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister,  or  some  friend  or  relative.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  work  out  methods  appropriate  for  the  problem,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  training  in  method  for  those  going  into  the  work  would  keep  many  from  discourage- 
ment, make  the  work  more  effective,  and  save  the  work  and  themselves  from  much  unfavor- 
able comment.  This  would  advance  the  work,  and  increase  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
community  more  rapidly. 

Further  reports,  on  the  method  of  work  and  success  in  getting  facts  over,  state  that  many 
cooking  processes,  as  taught  in  our  training  schools,  are  too  long  and  require  too  many  utensils 
for  practical  use  in  homes  where  there  are  six  or  eight  children,  few  utensils,  less  money  with 
which  to  buy  more,  and  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  the  work.  Methods  for  the  servmg 
of  meals  have  been  found  to  be  too  complicated  and  lengthy  for  this  same  type  of  woman. 

We  often  hear  and  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a  practical  housekeeper  may  f^t  better 
immediate  results  than  a'  person  well  trained  in  theory  but  with  no  experience  in  social 
work.  The  methods  of  the  practical  woman  are  suited  to  conditions.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  workers  from  the  majority  of  our  home  economics  courses  throughout  the 
country  have  not  had  enough  training  in  the  preparation  and  planning  of  inexpensive  meals. 
Although  the  nutrition  sodal  worker  realizes  the  need  of  giving  in  our  training  schools  such 
methods  as  will  fit  the  average,  she  wishes  it  were  possible  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  modify 
the  average  to  fit  the  conditions  below  the  average.  The  general  plea  is  for  more  simplicity 
even  for  the  average  home,  with  a  practical  experience  in  putting  theory  into  its  simplified 
form;  not  less  theory,  but  a  more  practical  theory. 

Another  letter  says:  "All  that  pertains  to  the  preparation  of  food  is  vital  in  the  building 
up  of  family  efficiency.  To  have  proper  food  it  must  be  cooked.  To  be  cooked,  the  stove 
must  be  in  proper  shape.  Stoves  at  best  in  many  of  the  homes  are  poor  but  the  worker 
should  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  poor  article.  One  day  one  of  our  workers  explained 
that  Mrs.  H*s  stove  was  'no  good'  as  she  could  not  heat  the  oven.  All  that  was  needed 
was  regulating  drafts  and  dampers,  but  constant  use  of  gas  and  electricity  at  school  had  not 
given  this  worker  the  proper  background  for  meeting  the  situation.  She  lost  influence 
with  the  family  as  well  as  with  her  co-workers."  The  families  with  whom  social  workers 
come  in  contact  have  not  had  and  will  not  have  for  some  time  to  come  all  appliances  that 
indicate  progress. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  social  work  feel  that  home  economics  people  going 
into  families  need  training  in  case  work.  With  this  point  of  view  there  comes  a  definite 
conception  of  conditions  and  problems  that  are  to  be  met.  The  most  successful  worker 
is  the  one  who  has  the  attitude  of  getting  from  a  family  as  much  as  she  gives,  but  this  is  a 
rare  gift.  It  may  often  be  acquired  through  training.  Social  service  problems  would  become 
less  difficult  and  more  quickly  remedied  by  introducing  courses  into  the  curricula  of  colleges 
and  universities,  whereby  home  economics  students  might  work  among  people  of  veiy  low 
incomes  and  where  low  standards  exist.  ''There  should  be  a  course  including  a  study  of 
family  life  among  wage  earners.  Budgets  based  on  actual  facts  should  be  worked  out  for 
families  on  the  border  line  of  dependence.  Those  in  the  field  realize  very  keenly  how  much 
harm  may  be  done  through  a  lack  of  understanding  of  home  conditions."  As  one  letter 
says,  "Often  a  worker  does  more  harm  than  good  by  antagonizing  the  family  through  a 
disregard  of  their  personal  and  religious  scruples,  without  even  being  aware  of  it,  or  throu^ 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  family  is  living  or  of  their  struggles 
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to  exist.  Those  going  into  social  service  work  should  have  some  knowledge  of  ladai  habits 
and  religious  customs  as  well  as  food  habits."  To  try  to  teach  a  Jewish  family  to  use  milk 
and  meat  in  the  same  meal^,  or  to  cook  them  in  the  same  dish  is  sure  to  meet  with  failure. 
Equally  sure  to  meet  with  failure  is  the  person  who  does  not  see  the  economic  proUem. 
One  worker,  who  was  sent  to  help  a  poor  Italian  woman  to  feed  the  undernourished  children, 
began  by  saying  genially,  ''I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  malring  use  of  your  surplus 
cream."  Whereupon  the  little  girl,  who  was  acting  as  interpreter,  grabbed  her  mother  by 
the  hand  and  said,  '*My  God,  this  ain't  no  place  for  us.  She  must  think  we  are  Asterbilts." 
The  following  extract  from  one  letter  expresses  the  sentiment  of  them  all:  "It  is 
most  essential  that  the  student  have  experience  in  field  work  to  bring  her  into  direct 
contact  with  the  home  in  order  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  needs  of  pupils 
are,  thus  enabling  her  to  give  in  classes  what  will  carry  over  into  homes.  I  feel  that  a  social 
service  dietitian  should  have  from  three  to  six  months  of  field  work  before  graduation.  Those 
in  the  field  as  they  look  back  feel  the  disadvantage  of  inexperience.  Both  for  the  sake  of 
the  family  and  the  worker  they  strongly  urge  the  introduction  into  college  and  university 
curriculum  such  courses  as  will  enable  those  going  into  field  work  in  nutrition  to  know  how 
to  adjust  the  subject  to  families  of  varying  incomes  and  nationalities." 

The  beginner  often  looks  at  nutrition  in  a  narrow  sense  as  confined  to  food  alone.  When 
a  worker  gets  into  the  field  she  finds  she  can  no  longer  deal  with  food  without  other  health 
habits.  In  order  to  give  food  a  chance  to  do  its  maximum  amount  of  work  there  must  be  a 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  rest,  exercise,  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  the  work  of  the  nutrition 
worker  is  not  complete  without  proper  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  such  habits  as  will 
insure  these.  A  neglect  of  this  consideration  is  brought  out  in  this  letter  from  the  super- 
visor of  nutrition  work  in  one  of  the  social  organizations,  who  writes:  ''Home  ecomomics 
students  come  to  us  with  insufficient  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  or  if  they  have  had 
the  instruction  they  frequently  fail  to  coordinate  it  with  nutrition.  From  our  point  of 
view,  a  knowledge  and  an  application  of  personal  hygiene  is  just  as  necessary  as  a  proper 
knowledge  of  food." 

''Oh,  if  I  only  knew  about  the  makourished  child  and  how  to  treat  him,"  is  another 
cry.  "We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  studied  so  carefully  the  normal  diet  because  we  feel  that 
this  is  fundamental,  but  we  must  know  more  about  the  child  that  needs  special  attention. 
At  first  I  felt  that  my  knowledge  and  judgment  were  self-sufficient  in  dealing  with  diet  in  all 
cases,  but  gradually  I  learned  by  experience,  accompanied  too  frequently  with  disaster, 
that  I  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  doctor.  There  are  too  many  abnormal  conditions, 
in  which  factors  other  thsvn  diet  must  be  considered,  to  risk  working  without  the  constant 
advice  of  a  physician.  The  nutrition  worker  should  have  a  better  understanding  of  symptoms 
of  abnormal  conditions  and  more  practice  la  working  la  cooperation  with  the  doctor." 

Another  worker  has  felt  the  keen  need  of  working  not  only  in  cooperation  with  the  doctor 
but  with  every  other  person  interested  in  the  family.  In  one  instance  there  were  three  people 
visiting  one  family,  all  giving  different  suggestions.  By  getting  in  contact  with  the  other 
two  people  they  saw  that  the  nutrition  worker  could  do  for  the  time  being  all  that  needed 
to  be  done,  and  so  the  problem  was  left  in  her  hands.  In  some  cases,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  can  better  be  accomplished  by  one  of  the  other  visitors  in  the  family,  and  the  nutrition 
worker  withdraws.  Cooperation  is  essential  in  any  event,  and  it  is  very  important  to  imder- 
stand  the  place  of  the  nutrition  worker  in  the  public  health  field. 

Another  very  important  point  too  often  overlooked  is  experience  in  record  keeping. 
This  helps  to  analyze  results.  The  nutrition  work  of  today  needs  facts  to  present  as  argu- 
ments for  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  Much  good  work  is  done  without  being  appreciated 
because  nobody  knows  about  it  and  nobody  knows  about  it  because  it  is  not  presented  in  the 
right  way.  If  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  could  be  analyzed  and  presented  in  a  telling 
way,  the  importance  of  the  work  would  be  more  rapidly  appreciated.  May  there  be  more 
practice  in  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  studying  of  results! 
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We  are  all  feeling  the  need  of  better  teaching  methods  for  the  untrained  minds;  for  a 
better  understanding  of  home  and  racial  conditions;  and  for  more  experience  in  working 
with  the  ph3rsician  and  in  dealing  with  the  malnutrition  problem.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  in  the  very  near  future  when  those  coming  into  the  field  will  not  have  to  go  through 
some  of  our  experiences  but  will  come  prepared  to  do  the  most  effective  kind  of  work  from 
the  start. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 

This  report  was  submitted  at  the  business  session  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  at  Swampscott,  by  Mildred  Weigley,  Chairman,  as  foUows: 

The  Regional  Organization  Committee  has  endeavored  to  push  the  idea  of  state  organ- 
izations, with  national  affiliation,  through  the  members  of  its  committee  who  are  each  carry- 
ing responsibility  for  a  region.  The  results  of  this  woric  up  to  the  time  of  the  report  show 
a  constantly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  practically  all  the  states  and  a  keen  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  to  make  the  state  oiganizations  with  their  national  affiliation  a  means 
of  increasing  state  home  economics  interests  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  a  strong, 
unified  national  organization. 

Up  to  the  time  included  in  this  report  Qune  15,  1921)  the  organization  work  has  pro- 
ceeded as  iiijdicated  by  the  following  summary: 

1.  Number  of  regions:  Six — Eastern,  Southern,  Central,  West  Central,  Pacific,  Canadian, 

2.  Number  of  states  having  completed  affiliation:  Two — ^Minnesota,  Montana. 

3.  Number  of  states  ready  to  complete  this  affiliation:  Three — North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  the  New  England  States. 

4.  Number  of  states  which  have  asked  and  received  affiliation  blanks  other  than  thoM 
listed  under  2  and  3:  Foui^-Alabama,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 

5.  Number  of  states  which  have  sent  in  a  five  dollar  affiliation  fee  (old  basis):  Two — 
Arizona,  Utah. 

6.  The  following  states  are  either  in  the  midst  of  deciding  the  question  of  affiliation 
or  will  bring  up  the  matter  at  a  definite  time  indicated  to  the  committee: 

Eastern  Region — ^New  York. 

Southern  Region — Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi. 
Central  Region — ^Dlinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wisconsin. 
West  Central  Region — ^Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota. 
Pacific  Region — ^Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  months  of  October  and  November  will  see  a  large  number  of 
states  with  their  state  organizations  completed. 
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FURTHER  DATA  ON  PURCHASING  HABITS^ 

ETHEL  L.  PHELPS 
Division  of  Home  Economics^  Univ^sity  of  Minnesota 

The  survey  of  purchasing  habits  constitutes  one  phase  of  the  work 
started  nearly  two  years  ago  by  the  Standardization  Committee.  Data 
were  collected  by  means  of  questionnaires,  and  a  report  of  the  findings 
for  one  part  of  the  investigation,  service  dresses,  was  made  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.^  The  present  report  gives  further 
data  concerning  purchasing  habits,  and  presents  a  summary  of  the 
material  included  in  the  five  other  sections  of  the  questionnaires,  which 
were  not  discussed  in  the  earlier  report.  The  committee  endeavored 
to  obtain  as  many  of  the  original  questionnaires  as  possible,  and  is  in- 
debted to  the  Home  Economics  Departments  of  the  following  institutions 
for  securing  the  material  used  in  this  report:  the  University  of  California, 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  Cornell  University,  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. The  data  presented  were  compiled  from  545  questionnaires  in 
the  cases  of  underskirts  and  uhderwear,  from  573  questionnaires  in  the 
cases  of  coat  linings  and  dress  foundations,  and  from  467  questionnaires 
in  the  case  of  children's  dresses.  In  as  much  as  all  of  the  questionnaires 
returned  did  not  contain  data  on  all  of  the  items  listed,  the  following 
groups,  mentioned  less  than  100  times,  have  been  omitted:  fabrics  used  for 
infant's  garments,  wool  and  union  materials  for  children's  dresses, 
union  materials  for  dress  foundations  and  underwear  other  than  knitted, 
and  cotton  and  imion  materials  for  coat  linings. 

Over  half  of  the  questionnaires  returned  were  from  home-makers, 
about  one-half  came  from  teachers,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were 
turned  in  by  college  students. 

Following  is  a  simunary  of  the  materials  purchased,  by  the  yard  and 
ready-to-wear,  by  these  groups  of  people  for  each  of  the  five  types  of 
garments  in  question — underskirts,  underwear  other  than  knitted,  coat 
linings,  dress  foundations  or  linings,  and  children's  dresses. 

1,  Underskirts.  Ten  difiFerent  silk  fabrics  are  listed  as  having  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  three  fabrics  are  of  marked  importance. 
Jersey,  taffeta,  and  satin  (including  messaline)  have  been  used  for  more 

^Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Textile  Section  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  Swampscott,  June,  1921. 

'Phelps,  E.  L.:  A  Study  of  Clothing  Purchasing  Habits,  Jour,  of  H.  £.,  VoL  Xn, 
pp.  491-495. 
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than  nine-tenths  of  the  323  underskirts  mentioned,  the  remaining 
one-tenth  being  made  from  seven  other  fabrics.  Most  of  the  jersey 
skirts  were  purchased  ready-to-wear,  less  than  one-tenth  being  purchased 
by  the  yard.  Similarly  taffeta  was  about  four  times  more  popular  as  a 
material  for  ready-made  skirts  when  compared  with  materials  bought 
by  the  yard,  while  satin  was  more  commonly  used  by  the  yard. 

A  little  less  than  half  of  375  cotton  skirts  were  made  of  sateen,  although 
21  cotton  materials  are  named  for  that  purpose.  Muslin  and  cambric 
were  used  for  about  one-fourth,  with  muslin  predominating.  Four 
other  commonly  used  materials  are  longcloth,percaline  (including  heath- 
erbloom),  gingham,  and  nainsook.  The  noticeable  difference  in 
choice  of  material  when  purchased  by  the  yard  or  ready-to-wear  is 
that  cambric  is  much  more  commonly  used  by  the  yard,  while  percaline 
is  more  commonly  purchased  ready-to-wear. 

2.  Underwear  {other  than  ktHtted),  481  tmdergarments  made  of  13 
different  cotton  materials  are  reported.  About  85  per  cent  of  these 
garments  were  made  of  nainsook,  longcloth,  and  muslin,  six  of  the  13 
materials  being  used  for  95  per  cent  of  the  garments.  About  the  same 
relative  importance  has  been  given  these  six  fabrics  when  purchased 
both  by  the  yard  and  ready-to-wear,  with  one  exception  in  the  case  of 
crepe,  which  has  been  nearly  four  times  more  popular  by  the  yard  than 
ready-made. 

Only  132  cases  of  silk  underwear  were  cited,  seven  fabrics  being  used. 
A  little  over  half  of  these  garments  were  made  of  crepe  de  chine,  satin 
and  jersey  being  somewhat  less  important,  and  all  of  the  latter  being 
purchased  ready-to-wear. 

3.  Coat  linings.  Silk  coat  linings  are  much  more  popular  than  those 
of  cotton  or  of  mixed  fibers,  as  evidenced  by  257  cases  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  85  of  the  latter  two.  Four  of  the  nine  silk  materials 
listed — satin,  pussy  willow,  taffeta,  and  foulard — are  the  most  commonly 
chosen,  satin  being  used  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  All  four  retain 
about  the  same  relative  position  whether  purchased  ready-to-wear  or 
by  the  yard. 

4.  Dress  foundations  or  linings.  Three  out  of  eleven  silk  materials 
constitute  94  per  cent  of  the  139  silk  dress  foimdations  reported,  china 
silk  alone  being  used  for  nearly  three-fourths.  The  other  two  fabrics 
are  satin  and  taffeta,  the  popularity  of  satin  being  most  marked  when 
used  by  the  yard. 

A  larger  number  of  cotton  materials  are  commonly  utilized  for  dress 
foimdations  than  is  noted  above  for  silk,  six  fabrics  being  used  for  about 
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90  per  cent  of  the  168  cases  reported,  although  13  materials  are  named. 
Of  these,  net  was  used  for  nearly  half,  and  lawn  for  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  cases.  The  other  four  of  the  six  materials  mentioned 
are  sateen,  cambric,  muslin,  and  voile. 

5.  Children's  dresses.  Cotton  materiab  were  the  most  abundantly 
reported  fabrics  for  children's  dresses.  Twenty-two  materiab  were 
named,  but  again  four  of  them,  gingham,  percale,  voile,  and  Devonshire 
doth,  were  used  for  almost  three-fourths  of  205  garments,  gingham  alone 
being  used  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Most  of 
the  materials  for  this  purpose  are  apparently  bought  by  the  yard,  inas- 
much as  only  40  of  the  205  cases  were  reported  as  being  purchased 
ready-to-wear. 

The  following  observations,  based  on  these  data,  are  in  general 
comparable  with  the  findings  for  service  dresses. 

All  types  of  materials  are  not  of  equal  importance  for  the  types  of 
garments  studied.  Silk  is  almost  as  popular  a  type  of  material  for 
underskirts  as  is  cotton.  Cotton  is  very  markedly  preferred  for 
undergarments  when  compared  with  silk.  Silk  as  a  material  for  coat 
linings  is  about  three  times  as  popular  as  cotton.  Cotton  is  used 
more  frequently  for  dress  linings  than  is  silk.  For  children's  dresses, 
cotton  is  the  only  fabric  rqx>rted  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  be 
included  here.  Climate,  occupation,  and  income  are  doubtless  factors 
which  influence  these  choices.  In  general  a  relatively  large  number  of 
fabrics  are  named  in  each  class  studied,  but  the  major  part  of  the 
garments  are  made  of  only  a  few  different  materials.  As  in  the  case 
of  service  dresses,  no  infonnation  is  available  concerning  either  retail 
or  wholesale  sales  of  fabrics  for  these  uses,  or  the  effect  of  the  prevail- 
ing style  on  the  selection  of  materials,  while  very  few  trademaiked 
fabrics  were  named.  No  observations  could  be  made  concerning  the 
actual  effect  of  differences  in  climate,  occupation,  or  income,  or  con- 
cerning the  cause  underlying  the  selections  herein  recorded. 

Summarizing  the  whole  survey  of  purchasing  habits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  few  fabrics  in  each  group  or  class  of  materials,  i.e.,  wool,  silk, 
and  cotton,  are  of  outstanding  importance.  For  this  final  summary, 
all  results  were  combined,  omitting  only  those  items  previously  noted 
where  less  than  100  returns  were  made.  The  following  infonnation  is 
obtained  as  a  result. 

Wool  fabrics  (service  dresses),  34  materials,  1144  cases. 

Silk  fabrics  (service  dresses,  underskirts,  underwear,  coat  linings, 
dress  foimdations),  34  materials.  1612  cases. 
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Cotton  fabrics  (underskirts,  underwear,  dress  foundations,  children's 
dresses),  36  materials,  1229  cases. 

Seven,  eleven,  and  fourteen  of  these  three  groups  of  materials,  re- 
spectively, are  used  for  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  garments  reported 
for  each  group.  These  materials  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity,  as  indicated  by  their  percentage  use. 

Summary  of  survey  of  purchasing  habits.    Materials  constituting  approximately  ^  per  cent 

of  garments  reported  for  uses  named  abovCj  combining  all  groups  of  at  least  100  cases. 

Materials  listed  in  order  of  popularity  as  indicated  by  percentage  use 


WOOL  rXBRICS 

SILK  rABUCS 

OOTTON  FABUCB 

per  cent 

Serge 55.0 

Tricotine 11.0 

Jersey 10.0 

Poplin 5.0 

Broadcloth : . .  5.0 

per  cent 

Satin* 28.0 

Taffeta 22.0 

Jersey 9.0 

CrApe  de  chine 9.0 

China  silk. 65 

Percent 

Nainsook 15.0 

Sateen 14.0 

Longcloth 12.0 

Muslin 11.0 

Cambric 10  0 

Gabardine 4.0 

Velour 4.0 

Georgette 5.5 

Pussy  willow ,  5.0 

Gingham 9.0 

Net 7.0 

Tricolette 2.5 

Poplin 2.5 

Velvet 2.0 

Foulard 2.0 

Lawn 4.0 

Percalinet 2.0 

Voile 2.0 

Cr^pe 2.0 

Batiste 2.0 

Percale 2.0 

Devonshire  cloth 1.5 

Totals 94.0 

94.0 

93.5 

*  Satin  including  messaline. 

t  Percaline  including  heatherbloom. 

As  evidenced  by  this  survey,  these  thirty-two  materials,  in  the  order 
named,  are  worthy  of  consideration  for  standardization. 
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SPRUCE  BEER  AS  AN  ANTISCORBUTIC 

VIVIA  B.   APPLETON 

In  an  article  on  "Diet  in  Labrador, "  in  the  May  niimber  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  author  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  spruce  beer  as  a  beverage 
and  a  spruce  decoction  as  a  "spring  tonic"  in  Labrador.  This  custom 
suggests  the  value  of  spruce  as  an  antiscorbutic,  since,  in  this  region, 
the  diet  is  so  restricted  that  deficiency  diseases,  beri  beri  and  scurvy, 
occur  every  spring.  It  is  an  old  remedy  which  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
rather  than  a  new  one. 

Jacques  Cartier  was  the  first  to  describe  the  use  of  spruce  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. (Hakluyt's  Collections  of  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  page  262). 
On  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  in  Canada,  Cartier  wintered  near 
an  Indian  village,  Stavacona,  in  Quebec.  Both  the  Indians  and  his 
crew  were  afficted  with  scurvy.  Between  December  and  the  middle  of 
March,  25  men  from  his  crew  died,  and  the  rest  were  so  sick  that  re- 
covery was  despaired  of  except  for  three  or  four.  The  middle  of  March, 
Cartier  noticed  an  Indian  whole  and  soimd,  who  had  been  very  ill  with 
scurvy  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier.  He  asked  the  Indian  how  he  had 
healed  himself,  and  was  told  that  he  had  taken  the  juice  and  sap  of 
the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  called  "Ameda."  At  Cartier's  request, 
the  Indian  had  branches  brought,  and  showed  how  the  bark  and  leaves 
should  be  boiled  together,  and  the  resulting  decoction  taken  every  other 
day.  So  successful  was  the  remedy  that  all  Cartier's  crew  were  speedily 
completely  cured,  and  the  narrator  goes  on  to  say,  "It  wrought  so  well, 
that  if  ail  the  physicians  of  Montpelier  and  Louaine  had  been  there, 
with  all  the  drugs  of  Alexandria,  they  would  not  have  done  as  much 
in  one  yere  as  that  tree  did  in  sixe  days,  for  it  did  so  preuaile,  that  as 
many  as  used  it,  by  the  grace  of  God  recouered  their  health."  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  "Ameda"  is  thought  to  be  the  Sassfras  tree, 
but  this  incident  occurred  the  middle  of  March  at  a  season  when  "our 
captaine"  was  walking  from  his  boat  to  the  shore  upon  the  ice,  at  the 
time  he  saw  the  Indian  who  had  been  healed,  so  the  "Ameda"  could 
not  have  been  a  deciduous  tree.  Lind  believed  it  to  be  the  American 
spruce. 

Although  this  spruce  decoction  was  an  Indian  remedy,  scurvy  appears 
to  have  been  a  rare  disease  among  the  Indians.  Benjamin  Rush  (Medi- 
cal Inquiries  and  Observations,  Phila.  1805,  Vol.  I)  says  that  he  could 
not  find  that  Indians  were  ever  subject  to  scurvy,  and  describes  their 
diet  as  "of  a  mixed  nature,  being  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable." 
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Matthews  (Ethnography  aiid  Philology  of  Hydasta  Indians,  Wash. 
D.  C,  1877,  page  25)  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  Indians  were  not  sub- 
ject to  scurvy.  The  tribes  in  the  North,  however,  must  have  found 
greater  difficulty  in  securing  a  mixed  diet,  and  sometimes  suffered  from 
scurvy,  and  so  had  f oimd  a  remedy. 

Budd  (Tweedie's  System  of  Pract.  Med.,  Phila.,  1841,  Vol.  V.  99-151), 
relates  that  the  early  northern  colonists  in  America  were  greatly  afflicted 
with  scurvy,  and  often  considered  abandoning  their  settlements,  because 
of  the  mortality  caused  by  this  disease,  in  winter.  He  states,  however, 
that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  "the  persons  employed 
in  our  factories  at  Hudson  Bay  enjoyed  extraordinary  health  and  were 
entirely  exempt  from  Scurvy,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  theuseof  SpruceBeer  which  they  had  adopted  as  a  common  beverage." 

Whether  the  use  of  spruce  beer  in  Europe  was  adopted  from  this 
American  custom  or  was  an  original  discovery,  is  not  certain.  Lind, 
quoted  by  Hess  in  his  book  on  scurvy,  and  by  Budd,  describes  the  pre- 
paration of  an  antiscorbutic  decoction  of  fir  tops,  and  attributes  its 
use  to  the  advice  of  Erbenius,  the  king's  physician  during  the  Swedish- 
Russian  war  in  1708-9,  when  it  was  foxmd  by  the  Swedes  to  be  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  scurvy.  Lind  was  also  fami- 
liar with  Cartier's  decoction  of  bark  and  leaves  of  the  "Ameda'*  tree. 
Lind  is  quoted  by  Budd  in  describing  two  squadrons,  fitted  out  by  the 
court  of  Russia  and  obliged  to  winter  in  Siberia  in  1736,  when  each 
independently  discovered  by  chance  that  the  moimtain  pine  had  a  most 
surprising  antiscorbutic  virtue. 

There  is  abimdant  proof  that  spruce  beer  was  in  common  use  and  a 
generally  accepted  antiscorbutic  during  the  18th  century.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  (Select  Disertations,  London,  1822)  refers  to  its  use.  Notes 
taken  by  Professor  CM.  Andrews  of  Yale,^  from  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  Colonial,  1902,  page  742-743,  say  that  Captain  Leak,  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Whitehall,  observed  that  "beer  made  with  mo- 
lasses and  spruce  buds  (with  which  that  coimtry  [Newf  oimdland]  aboxmds) , 
is  both  cheaper  and  wholesomer  than  beer  made  with  malt.  '*  A  note 
also  taken  by  Professor  Andrews  from  Dociunent  among  the  Treas- 
ury Papers  P.  R.  O.,  London,  1772  states  "in  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
miralty to  the  Treasury  in  England,  the  former  speaks  of  'essence  of 
spruce,'  from  Quebec,  'which  when  brewed  into  beer  may  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  navy  in  preserving  seamen  from  scurvy.' 
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^  These  and  other  data  were  supplied  by  Professor  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  of  Yale  University. 
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When  more  rapid  navigation  was  made  possible  by  replacing  sailing 
vessels  by  steam  power,  and  a  more  varied  diet  was  made  possible  by 
more  quick  and  easy  land  transportation,  scurvy  ceased  to  be  a  perma- 
nent menace,  and  this  knowledge  of  spruce  as  an  antiscorbutic  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Although  there  were  many  outbreaks  of  scurvy 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  forests  of  spruce  trees  were  near  at  hand, 
we  find  no  mention  either  in  Mediofl  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Washington,  1888,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  63,  or  in  Munson's  Military  Hy- 
giene, N.  Y.,  1901,  p.  760,  of  spruce  beer  being  given  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
although  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  was  lamented. 

In  writing  on  "Scurvy  in  the  World  War"  (International  Jomnal 
of  Public  Health,  1920,  Vol.  1,  p.  203),  Hess  states  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases  was  reported  on  the  eastern  front,  in  Russia  and  among 
the  nations  neighboring  Russia  and  in  Mesopotamia.  Along  the  westem 
front  very  few  cases  were  described.  The  civilian  population  of  the 
various  warring  coimtries  was  by  no  means  spared.  The  greatest  amount 
of  scurvy  in  civilians,  of  which  we  have  information,  was  in  Austria, 
more  particularly  in  Vienna.  Tobler  (Der  Skorbut  im  Kindesalter, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  1918,  XVIII,  63)  describes  scurvy  in  children. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Lind  and  the  advice  of  Erbenius 
to  the  troops  of  Chas.  the  Xllth  m  the  winter  of  1708-9.  Tobler  found 
that  the  infusion  of  pine  needles  as  a  tea  gave  the  best  results.  As  soon 
as  he  was  assured  of  the  usefulness  of  this  remedy,  the  children  from  the 
children's  home,  of  which  he  had  direction,  were  sent  into  the  woods  with 
bags  to  gather  fresh  pine  needles,  and  every  child  was  given  daily  a 
cup  of  pine  needle  tea,  to  which  Tobler  gives  high  praise  both  as  a  remedy 
and  a  preventive  means  for  scurvy.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  so-called  spruce  beer  was  really  little  more  than  an  infusion,  as  it 
was  taken  when  freshly  made. 

The  wide  distribution  of  forests  of  black  spruce  makes  it  a  remedy 
easily  obtained  at  any  season,  and  ahnost  without  cost.  These  forests 
are  present  from  New  York  to  British  Colimibia,  Newfoimdland,  Hudson 
Bay  Region,  Alaska,  and  along  the  moimtains  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  The  Norway  spruce  is  equally  common  in  northern  Europe. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  efficacious,  easily-obtained  remedy  and  preven- 
tative may  not  be  forgotten  if  a  future  need  arises. 


FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

BOBBINS  AND  PINS 

AGNES  DEVOE  MILNE 

The  English  lane  winds  uphill  past  some  old  cottages;  plum  vines 
climb  over  their  grey  stones,  and  wallflowers  bloom  bright  on  the  mossy- 
roofs.  At  an  open  doorway  framed  in  rosebuds  sits  an  old  woman;  a 
three-legged  lace  piUow  is  before  her,  and  her  rheumatic  fingers  are 
evolving  a  Cluny  lace  edging  with  witching  speed,  while  the  pleasant 
click  of  the  bobbins  mingles  with  the  hum  of  the  bees. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Wattle,''  says  a  brisk  voice;  as  the  visiting 
ace  buyer  jiunps  from  her  little  cart.    "How's  the  work  coming  on?" 

The  old  body  lifts  her  bobbing  curls.  "Eh,  Miss,  not  so  bad;  it's 
pretty  loice. "  The  buyer  gives  an  intelligent  look  at  the  lace  on  the 
pillow,  says  a  word  of  praise,  and  passes  on  to  the  next  doorway. 
Greatly  interested,  we  trot  along  too. 

But  here  Granny  is  rocking  Baby's  cradle;  no  clicking  bobbins  today — 
only  laments  from  the  contents  of  the  cradle.  "Not  working.  Miss; 
minding  Baby;  he's  a  bit  fretful. "  She  looks  wistfully  at  her  idle  pillow 
covered  with  a  towel.  The  buyer  lifts  a  comer;  a  fine  big  centerpiece 
border  is  in  progress. 

"Spider  pattern,"  volimteers  Granny  with  pride.  The  buyer  takes 
out  her  purse.  "  It  will  take  Granny  many  weeks  to  finish  this,  so  we 
pay  her  a  little  each  week. " 

We  accept  the  buyer's  delightful  invitation  to  ride  about  with  her  in 
the  pony-trap  to  see  some  of  the  isolated  workers.  As  we  jog  along 
between  blooming  hedgerows,  she  relates  the  growth  of  this  lace  industry. 
Many  generations  ago  Flemish  and  French  refugees  brought  their  lace 
pillows  with  them  in  their  weary  flight  to  these  coimties  and  shires 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  They  joined  in  friendly 
competition  with  the  English  women  who  were  already  making  a  lovely 
cobwebby  lace;  so  with  intermarriage  the  art  passed  down  to  son  and 
daughter  from  mother  and  father — for  men  worked  at  it  too.  Royalty 
and  nobility  were  extravagant  wearers  of  lace — sniffs,  cuffs,  and  kirtles. 
Gentry  and  ecclesiastic  alike  were  adorned  with  it.    But  with  the  march 
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of  progress,  the  invention  of  machinery,  and  so  on,  handmade  lace  foimd 
fewer  markets.  Private  patrons  were  hard  to  keep,  and  gradually  lace 
makers  put  away  their  pillows,  and  fingers  forgot  their  cunning.  Now 
within  a  decade  a  business-like  agency  has  organized  the  industry. 
It  distributes  patterns,  bu3rs  only  the  best  work,  and  by  excellent  ad- 
vertising has  created  a  world-wide  market  for  the  lace.  The  workers 
have  hunted  up  their  pillows  after  years  of  idleness;  they  have  collected 
their  ancient  bobbins,  and  many  a  cottage  is  now  enriched  by  a  small 
steady  sum  coming  in  weekly — a  blessing  to  elderly  women  who  cannot 
get  outside  employment,  and  to  wives  of  farm  laborers  whose  winter 
wages  are  uncertain. 

The  kitchen  in  one  tiny  house  is  a  busy  place.  A  "bespoken"  piece, 
a  beautiful  filmy  wedding  veil  is  on  the  pillow,  and  mother  is  late  with  it. 
Two  little  daughters  are  helping  with  thread,  another  is  minding  baby, 
and  the  fourth,  the  steaming  teakettle  on  the  hob.  Mother,  her  mouth 
full  of  pins,  is  shuffling  bobbins  with  miraculous  speed,  rebuffing  with 
no  uncertain  foot  a  frivolous  kitten,  and  directing  the  small  girl  to 
pour  a  "bit  of  tea  for  the  lydies." 

"  Six  or  seven  hours  a  day  is  all  the  average  worker  can  give  to  the 
lace, "  explains  the  buyer  as  we  pause  at  the  next  house  where  a  white- 
capped  old  body  displays  her  pillow  with  toothless  pride.  "Past  eighty 
years.  Miss,"  she  informs  us.  She  can  do  only  simple  edgings;  many 
pins  would  tax  her  eyes,  though  this  bobbin  lace  does  not  try  the  eye- 
sight as  does  the  needle-point  of  the  French  and  Belgians.  She  shows 
her  old-fashioned  light  for  use  in  the  long  winter  evenings — a  wooden 
block  with  candles  fastened  back  of  three  crystal  globes  filled  with 
water.  These  reflect,  it  is  true,  only  an  Early  Victorian  light,  but  the 
old  folks  prefer  it  to  newfangled  lamps.  Below  hang  the  hutches — rude 
reed  baskets  in  which  the  crystals  are  kept  spotless  during  the  day. 
In  the  comer  stands  her  pipkin  for  hot  wood  ashes;  she  cuddles  this 
under  her  skirts  in  the  winter,  for  stone  floors  can  be  bitterly  cold  for 
the  toes.  By  the  fire  an  old  man  is  shelling  peas  with  patient  gnarled 
fingers.  "I  used  to  do  a  bit  of  loice,  myself.  Miss,"  he  nods  at  the 
pillow,  "and  I  mind  old  Daddy  Dawson,  when  I  were  a  boy,  getting  a 
prize  for  his  loice." 

One  more  open  door — a  cheery  little  place  with  its  stones  scrubbed 
white,  braided  rugs,  geraniums  brilliant  in  the  tiny  casement  windows, 
a  fat  white  cat  in  the  sun,  and  Miss  Newton  herself,  who  shares  the 
cottage  with  Pussy,  all  tidy  in  print  gown  and  pinafore  I  She  is  doing 
a  set  of  collar  and  cufls.    Over  her  head  hangs  a  portrait  of  her  mother 
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at  her  pillow  in  the  last  days  of  her  lace  career.  Miss  Newton  is  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  waved  Flemish  design  which  her  mother  used  in 
much  of  her  lace,  and  which  had  come  down  to  her  from  an  exiled  an- 
cestor. Miss  Newton  owns  some  bone  bobbins  skilfully  carved  with 
the  initials  and  dates  of  the  several  generations  who  pKed  them;  others 
are  carved  like  little  cathedral  pillars.  She  remembers  her  mother's 
tales  of  the  old  dames  who  kept  lace  schools,  and  of  the  quaint  songs 
called  lace-tellings,  which  the  children  sang  at  their  pillows  as  they  put 
in  the  pins. 

Nowadajrs  the  workers  can  copy  the  best  designs  in  any  pillow  lace. 
They  teach  the  yoimger  ones,  lend  their  parchment  patterns,  and  vie 
with  each  other  only  in  the  quality  of  their  work.  Loose  ends  and 
careless  knotting  condemn  a  piece,  and  the  worker  soon  learns  what 
Ruskin  preached— that  honest  handwork  is  never  lost  time. 

The  poet  Cowper  lived  for  many  years  in  this  district  He  often  wound 
bobbins  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  and,  in  their  old  home,  now  an  attractive 
museum,  are  her  pillow,  bobbin-winder,  and  candle-block.  Cowper, 
writing  to  a  friend  in  1784  a  half-himiorous  protest  against  unjust  taxes 
on  candles,  says,  "I  wish  the  tax-workers  would  visit  the  huts  of  our 
lace-workers,  and  see  them  working  in  the  winter  months  by  light  of  a 
farthing  candle  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight.  '*  In  another 
letter  Cowper  speaks  of  a  man  in  Olney,  a  common  sailor,  who  amassed 
money  in  the  lace  business,  and  then  put  almost  "his  whole  substance 
to  hazard  in  sending  a  cargo  of  lace  to  America. "  This  venture,  alas, 
was  a  failure;  the  busy  colonists  had  more  practical  uses  for  their  money. 

At  the  lace  agency,  careful  sewers  are  employed  to  make  up  the  bought 
lace  into  garments,  napery,  and  other  articles  according  to  Fashion's 
latest  whim.  The  completed  goods,  easily  packed  into  envelopes,  are 
sent  through  the  mails  to  possible  customers,  who  may  keep  them  for 
several  days'  inspection.  Women  are  usually  glad  to  pay  the  duty 
(in  most  cases  trifling),  for  the  sake  of  owning  strong  laceof  all  varieties — 
delicate  Bucks,  or  the  heavier  Cluny  and  Torchon.  They  may  well 
feel  a  satisfaction,  too,  in  the  thought  that  they  are  upholding  a  market 
for  a  beautiful  and  womanly  handwork  wrought  in  a  quiet  little  home. 
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FEEDING  OUR  CITIES^ 

CAItOLINE  B.   SHEKMAN 
Assistant  in  Market  Information^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Feeding  our  large  cities  is  a  task  of  no  mean  magnitude.  Even  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  sufficient  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  their 
demands  is  a  huge  business  in  itself.  Although  Chicago  requires  24,000 
cars  of  such  produce  yearly  in  addition  to  the  quantities  trucked  in  by 
neighboring  farmers,  New  York  City  requires  more  than  twice  that 
number,  or  approximately  50,000  cars  annually.  New  York's  annual 
consumption  of  the  leading  vegetables  represents  about  14  per  cent  of 
all  that  are  shipped  by  rail  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  leading 
fruits  it  requires  15  per  cent.  Compared  with  this  demand,  Chicago's 
requirement  of  7  per  cent  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  seems  modest. 

Apples,  peaches,  cantaloupes,  and  strawberries,  white  potatoes, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  are  included  in  these  cars.  Apples 
appear  to  be  the  all-round  favorite  fruit  in  both  dties.  On  an  average 
Chicago  uses  more  than  5000  cars  during  a  year  while  New  York  doubles 
the  nxmiber  and  uses  approximately  10,000  cars.  The  two  dties  thus 
consume  about  22  per  cent  of  the  shipped  crop  of  the  country.  The 
steadily  increasing  takings  of  the  large  dties  imdoubtedly  represent  a 
response  to  the  intensive  marketing  campaigns  waged  by  progressive 
apple  producers'  assodations.  Chicago  draws  its  supplies  of  barreled 
apples*  largely  from  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  but  goes  as  far 
as  Washington  for  its  boxed  supplies ;  New  York  goes  far  afield  to  fill 
its  demands,  literally  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  south  to  Virginia. 
However,  New  York  State  continues  to  ship  steadily  to  Chicago,  having 
sent  as  many  as  1500  carloads  in  a  single  year. 

As  a  rule,  Georgia  peaches  reach  both  Chicago  and  New  York  City 
in  larger  quantities  than  those  from  any  other  state.  These  peaches 
are  early  in  the  market  and  continue  for  several  months.  California 
reaches  both  markets.  In  fact  the  peaches  shipped  out  of  these  two 
states  are  equal  to  all  the  peaches  shipped  out  of  all  the  other  states 
combined.  The  original  conmierdal  peach  coimtry,  induding  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  is  now  relatively  less  important  in  the 
markets.  Peaches  are  found  on  the  markets  from  June  to  October  and 
prove  to  be  the  most  popular  of  short-season  fruit. 

^  Figuies  based  on  thoae  supplied  daily  by  the  raibx>ad8  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Market  News  Service. 
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The  growth  of  the  cantaloupe  industry  in  the  Far  West  and  its  com- 
petition with  eastern  production  in  eastern  markets  has  been  an  inter- 
esting development  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  large  cities  receive  the 
bulk  of  their  shipments  from  California^  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  New 
York  receives  about  59  per  cent  of  its  carlot  supplies  from  these  states, 
while  Chicago  draws  on  them  to  the  extent  of  81  per  cent,  and  of  the 
remaining  portion  practically  none  come  to  Chicago  from  the  East. 

Most  of  Chicago's  supply  of  strawberries  are  received  during  May  and 
June.  Michigan  usually  sends  the  largest  niunber  of  cars,  averaging 
about  340  a  year.  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois  are  the  next 
heaviest  contributors.  Chicago's  total  consimiption  averages  1200 
cars  a  year,  and  New  York's  1750,  but  the  amoimt  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  largely  according  to  quantity  production  and  price.  During 
the  war,  labor  and  transportation  conditions  greatly  lessened  the  supply 
everywhere. 

The  faithful  potato  is  of  course  the  vegetable  most  in  demand.  Car- 
loads received  in  Chicago  average  11,000  a  year.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  supply  more  than  half  of  Chicago's  demand  and  the 
remainder  come  from  widely  separated  states  according  to  season. 
They  come  first  from  Florida,  then  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas,  then  from  Alabama,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia  as  the  season 
advances.  Potatoes  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  New  York  City's 
total  supply  of  leading  vegetables,  and  in  niunber  of  carloads  they  equal 
its  entire  supply  of  fruit.  Twelve  million  bushels  is  only  an  average 
yearly  supply  for  the  city. 

Practically  all  of  Chicago's  Bermuda  onions  are  raised  in  Texas  but 
New  York  receives  imports  from  Valencia  and  even  from  Bermuda. 
California  ships  onions  across  the  continent  to  compete  with  those  im- 
ported and  those  grown  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Some  years  the 
imports  for  New  York  are  more  than  1,000,000  bushels,  for  with  its 
large  foreign  population  onions  are  much  in  demand.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  demand  for  onions  here  as  elsewhere  is  rather  a  stable 
one  and  is  not  appreciably  stimulated  by  large  receipts  or  low  prices. 

Most  of  the  early  cabbage  in  the  Chicago  market  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Mississpipi,  and  Texas.  A  noteworthy  point  here  is 
that,  when  Texas  had  an  exceedingly  short  crop  in  1918  and  did  not  ship 
to  Chicago,  Florida  with  an  exceedingly  large  crop  more  than  doubled 
her  shipments  there  of  the  previous  year.  The  reverse  was  true  in 
1919.  Late  cabbage  comes  largely  from  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
Early  and  late  cabbage  together  total  about  1400  cars  annually  for 
Chicago  and  2400  for  New  York. 
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Tomatoes  are  now  shipped  great  distances  during  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Both  cities  have  a  year-roimd  supply.  During  the  winter,  California 
and  Florida  ship  in  small  lots,  and,  very  early  in  the  spring,  Mississippi 
and  Texas  come  on  the  markets  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities,  followed 
later  by  Tennessee  and  states  farther  north.  The  west  coast  of  Mexico 
has  contributed  as  many  as  50  cars  to  Chicago  during  some  years. 

The  production  of  these  perishable  crops  is  far  more  hazardous  than 
the  production  of  staples,  and  their  shipment  to  market  over  great 
distances  in  varying  degrees  of  weather,  heat,  and  cold  is  a  modem 
achievement  of  almost  romantic  interest.  Those  who  imdertake  to 
raise  and  ship  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  on  any  large  scale 
find  themselves  in  a  business,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  product, 
is  fluctuating  and  speculative.  Crop  pests,  late  frosts,  wet  seasons  and 
dry,  great  heat  and  sudden  cold,  all  take  their  toll  of  the  supply  available 
to  feed  our  large  cities  with  their  many  millions  of  people. 


BACON'S  EXPERIMENT  ON  PRESERVING  MEAT  WITH  COLD 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Biography  of  Francis  Bacon,  refers  to  an 
experiment  performed  in  1626: 

''But  in  ill  health  and  infirmity  he  continued  his  studies  and  exper- 
iments; as  it  occurred  to  him  that  snow  might  preserve  animal  sub- 
stances from  putrefaction  as  well  as  salt,  he  tried  the  experiment,  and 
stuflFed  a  fowl  with  snow  with  his  own  hands.  The  great  apostle  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  was  destined  to  become  its  martyr;  he  took  cold. 
From  his  bed  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  whose  house 
he  had  been  conveyed.  'I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Caius 
Plinius  the  Elder,  who  lost  his  life  trying  an  experiment  about  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Mount  Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
or  two  touching  the  conservation  and  induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the 
experiment  itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well.'  He  had,  indeed,  the 
fortune  of  Pliny  the  Elder;  for  he  never  recovered  from  the  effect3  of  his 
cold,  which  brought  on  fever  and  a  complaint  of  the  chest;  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.'' 


EDITORIAL 

Our  Intemational  Interests.  As  this  number  of  the  Joxtrnal 
goes  to  press,  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  is  fixing 
our  thoughts  on  intemational  affairs.  If  that  gathering  accomplishes 
nothing  else  it  may  drive  home  the  fact  that  in  these  democratic  days 
a  whole  nation  must  be  "internationally  minded"  if  its  politicians  are 
to  secure  wise  and  lasting  agreements  with  other  nations.  Can  home 
economics  workers  as  a  group  do  anything  to  further  intemational 
understanding  and  good  will? 

Mrs.  Norton's  work  in  Constantinople  is  evidence  that  they  can, 
and  so  are  the  exchange  lectureships  which  the  Association  has  fostered. 
The  Intemational  Committee  suggests  still  other  ways  by  which  we  and 
our  foreign  colleagues  can  come  to  know  each  other  better.  It  hopes 
that  a  sort  of  news  exchange  with  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  arranged  through  the  Joitrnal  and  it  urges  all  members  of  the 
Association  to  send  in  any  interesting  foreign  items  they  may  glean 
from  travel,  reading,  or  correspondence.  To  Americans  going  abroad 
it  will  be  glad  to  furnish  whatever  information  it  possesses  regarding 
home  economics  institutions,  and  asks  them  to  report  their  experiences 
to  the  Conunittee  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  It  also  desires 
to  be  informed  of  the  presence  here  of  foreign  visitors  interested  in  home 
economics  and  will  do  what  it  can  to  make  their  stay  in  the  United 
States  more  profitable  and  agreeable.  Above  all,  it  now  asks  help  in 
securing  a  suitable  representation  of  American  work  and  workers  at  the 
Third  Intemational  Congress  of  Home  Economics  Instruction  at  Paris 
in  April,  1922.  Such  representation  may  be  of  three  kinds:  by  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  by  contributions  to  the  program,  and  by  exhibits 
showing  the  progress  of  home  economics  work  in  this  country. 

The  topics  to  be  considered  at  Paris  will  be  found  on  page  139  of  the 
Journal  for  March,  1921.  As  was  explained  in  the  March  Journal, 
prospective  members  of  the  Congress  or  organizations  afl&liated  with 
it  send  in,  several  months  in  advance,  brief  notes  of  contributions 
which  they  wish  to  make  to  the  discussion  of  any  topic;  a  special  editor 
makes  a  smnmary  of  all  the  notes  received  on  a  given  topic  and  pre- 
sents this  at  the  Congress.    Opportimity  is  also  given  at  the  Congress 
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for  brief  individual  contributions  or  discussions,  but  to  be  included  in  the 
preliminary  program  sent  to  all  members,  the  data  should  reach  the 
Fribourg  Office  of  the  International  Federation  of  Home  Economics 
Instruction  as  soon  as  possible.  Members  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  who  wish  to  make  such  advance  contributions 
may  do  so  through  the  International  Committee  of  the  Association  and 
should  send  them  at  once  to  Miss  Helen  Atwater,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Atwater  will  be  glad  to  know  of  any  home  economics  workers 
who  expect  to  be  in  or  near  Paris  next  Easter,  and  will  pass  on  to  them 
whatever  information  she  has  regarding  the  Congress. 

Standardized  Weights  and  Measures.  Glass  cups,  tin  cups,  enamel 
cups,  aluminum  cups!  What  a  variety  of  measuring  cups  is  to  be  found 
in  the  food  laboratories  of  our  schools  and  how  far  are  most  of  them  from 
approaching  the  standard  volume  of  one  fourth  of  a  quart!  The  failure 
of  home  economics  teachers  as  an  organized  group  to  have  demanded 
a  standard  volume  measuring  cup  is  responsible  for  the  heterogeneous 
collection  we  now  find  with  us.  That  we  have  been  content  with  such 
make-shifts  for  all  these  years  is  not  a  matter  calling  for  self-congratu- 
lation. 

Cups  of  standard  capacity  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  imiformity 
in  the  interpretation  of  proportions  used  in  cooking  and,  also  important, 
they  are  essential  to  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  standard  weights 
for  the  cupful  of  staple  food  materials.  Almost  everyone  admits  the 
necessity  of  knowing  at  times  how  much  a  cupful  of  flour,  milk, 
et  cetera,  weighs,  but  not  enough  of  us  see  the  importance  of  having 
carefully  determined  weights  to  be  used  without  change  in  all  courses 
in  foods.  The  usual  procedure  in  most  schools  is  for  each  successive 
class  to  adopt  for  the  term's  use  its  own  casually  determined  set  of  weight 
equivalents.  A  perusal  of  the  data  reported  in  experimental  and  re- 
search fields  emphasizes  the  lack  of  agreement  in  such  seemingly  fimda- 
mental  points. 

Is  there  a  difference,  as  some  teachers  and  text-books  continue  to 
state,  between  the  number  of  tablespoons  of  liquid  and  the  number  of 
tablespoons  of  dry  ingredients  contained  in  a  cup?  The  volimie  of  the 
cup  is  237  cubic  centimeters  whether  the  material  filling  it  be  sugar  or 
water;  with  care,  liquids  can  be  measured  just  as  level  as  dry  materials, 
allowing  the  usual  16  tablespoons  to  the  cup. 
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Controlled  processes  of  cooking  and  dietary  calculations  both  demand 
such  uniformity  of  data  as  we  do  not  now  have.  Previous  attempts 
have  been  made  by  interested  ones  to  assemble  and  work  up  into  usable 
form  the  information  already  available.  The  tabulation  of  average 
weights,  used  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  coimtry,  by  the  office  of  the 
Food  Administration  in  1918  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  these 
attempts,  but  there  was  no  response  from  home  economics  teachers 
indicating  that  the  adopting  of  the  averages  or  any  others  was  desired. 

Definite  action  on  a  question  like  this  will  help  clear  away  the  haze  of 
inaccuracy  and  indefiniteness  which  envelopes  some  of  our  teaching  of 
foods. 

Bread.  Do  You  Want  a  '^Standard"  Loaf  ?  Weights  and  measures 
officials  of  the  United  States  are  proposing  a  law  which  will  require  the 
sale  of  bread  in  standard  loaves  of  one-half  poimd,  one  poimd,  one  and 
one-half  pounds,  or  in  other  multiples  of  the  standard  weight.  The 
object  is  to  remedy  the  present  condition  where  loaves  are  made  up  in 
any  size  which  suits  the  baker,  and  sold  with  the  weight  unmarked, 
leaving  the  buyer  ignorant  of  the  cost  she  is  paying  per  pound.  Loaves 
may  seem  similar  in  size  but  reveal  two  or  three  ounces  difference  in 
weight  when  closely  examined.  You  can  compare  the  prices  which 
Grocer  A  and  Grocer  B  are  charging  for  sugar  because  each  states  clearly 
his  price  per  pound,  but  there  is  no  such  way  of  deciding  whether  to 
give  your  trade  to  Baker  C  or  Baker  D.  Each  offers  you  a  toof,  and  to 
buy  intelligently  you  must  make  a  purchase  from  each,  take  the  two 
loaves  home,  weigh  them,  and  see  which  is  cheaper.  This  condition 
prevails  in  the  majority  of  states,  there  being  a  few  which  have  retained 
the  war  time  regulation  of  the  loaf  upon  which  weight  must  be  given. 

There  should  be  a  remedy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  "standard"  loaf 
but  the  selling  of  bread  by  weight — a  loaf  of  any  size  the  baker  chooses 
to  make,  but  with  the  weight  plainly  marked  on  the  loaf  itself,  the 
wrapper,  or  a  huge  placard  above  the  bread  counter.  This  latter  plan  is 
favored  by  the  association  of  bakers  who  forsee  many  difficulties  in 
price  adjustments  with  the  poxmd  and  half-pound  loaves.  That  we 
should  permit  as  unbusiness-like  a  system  as  we  now  have  for  the  sale 
of  our  most  used  food  seems  incredible.  Either  the  "standard"  loaf  or 
the  sale  of  bread  by  weight  should  be  advocated. 
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OPEN  FORUM 

On  Scientific  Writing.  A  treatise  on  plant  pathology^  may  seem 
an  odd  book  to  recommend  to  research  workers  in  home  economics 
and  even  to  the  general  reader.  Only  those  interested  in  plant 
pathology,  it  is  true,  will  appreciate  most  of  it,  but  the  last  section 
(pages  633-661)  entitied  "General  Suggestions"  might  well  be  re- 
quired reading  for  college  students  in  all  scientific  courses  and  part  of 
the  laboratory  handbook  of  every  mature  research  worker.  Dr.  Smith 
is  himself  a  scientist  of  more  than  national  reputation  and  hence  is  in 
a  position  to  give  invaluable  advice  on  the  attitude  of  the  scientist 
toward  experimentation,  the  presentation  of  data,  and  the  ethics  of 
research.  While  Dr.  Smith's  standards  may  be  higher  than  those 
of  many  others  he  has  set  them  forth  in  a  lucid,  forceful  style  that 
shows  beyond  question  the  value  of  technique  in  writing  whatever 
may  be  the  subject,  as  the  following  extracts  bear  witness: 

The  object  of  publication  is  to  let  otiier  persons  know  what  we  have  dis- 
covered. We  cannot  reach  every  one,  nor  is  that  the  aim,  but  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  those  cultivating  the  same  field.  The  choice  of  a  place  for 
publication  is,  therefore,  not  unimportant  Generally  we  should  choose  some 
journal  devoted  to  our  specialty  or,  at  least,  concerned  with  kindred  topics. 

Having  selected  a  place  for  publication,  the  serious  question  arises  how  best 
to  present  the  subject  matter.  Thb  is  comparatively  easy  only  when  the 
subject  is  a  simple  one  and  the  contribution  is  but  a  note.  It  is  grave  if 
the  subject  is  complex,  and  the  writing  extensive.  Moreover,  I  have  observed 
that  the  difficulty  increases  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  writer. 
Many  a  big  book  could  have  been  boiled  down  to  a  few  chapters,  and  in  some 
cases  to  a  few  sentences,  or  to  nothing  at  all,  had  its  author  been  possessed 
of  dear  ideas.  As  a  means  of  compression,  learn  to  think.  This  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  every  one,  but  not  too  much  to  insist  upon  for  the  man  of 
science.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Clarity  is  the 
soul  of  truth,  and  especially  in  science  there  should  be  an  idea  behind  every 
expression,  and  this  idea  should  be  stated  as  clearly  as  language  permits. 
To  read  the  dictionary  is  usually  considered  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  student  could  do  better,  and  that,  too,  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
If  he  does  not  continually  thumb  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  persistently 
read  the  best  authors,  he  will  seldom  acquire  a  luminous  and  persuasive 
style.  There  are  various  ways  of  sajdng  things,  but  only  one  best  way.  In 
spite  of  the  moUey  array  of  bad  writers,  it  is  best  that  subject  and  predicate 

^  An  Introduction  to  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants.  Erwin  F.  Smith.  W.  B.  Saundeis 
Company,  1920. 
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should  agree,  that  one  should  avoid  split  infinitives,  and  especially  that  each 
statement  should  be  susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation! 

Every  paragraph  and  every  sentence  in  your  paper  should  receive  careful 
and  repeated  consideration:  first,  as  to  whether  it  tells  the  exact  truth; 
second,  as  to  whether  it  is  absolutely  clear,  i.e.,  will  convey  the  same  meaning 
to  all  as  to  yourself  (try  it  on  your  friends,  if  they  will  submit  to  it);  third, 
as  to  whether  it  is  complete,  or  requires  various  additions  or  qualifications — 
science  is  an  eternal  qualification;  fourth,  as  to  whether  the  sentences  in  it 
are  entirely  logical  and  move  convincingly  toward  your  final  conclusions. 
These  things  can  be  determined  only  by  repeated  readings  and  much  ponder- 
ing. It  helps  greatly,  when  one  has  finished  a  paper,  judging  from  my  own 
experience,  to  turn  back  and  re-write  the  whole  of  it.  During  this  laborious 
and  more  or  less  irksome  process,  many  new  ideas  occur  to  me,  and  better 
ways  of  stating  ideas  already  expressed.       »♦♦»♦*♦ 

You  publish  to  convince  your  readers  and  advance  your  own  branch  of 
science,  and  incidentally  to  enhance  your  own  reputation.  Look  to  it,  then, 
that  your  writings  are  not  only  permeated  with  a  love  of  the  truth,  but  are 
forceful  and  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream.  To  this  end,  avoid  technical  terms 
when  common  words  will  serve,  even  if  you  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  some 
conciseness.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the  general  reader  than  a  book 
or  paper  bristling  with  a  newly  invented  terminology,  or  full  of  mathematical 
formulae.  ♦  ♦»#»#♦♦♦*♦ 
A  good  rule  is  never  to  use  two  pages  for  a  subject  that  can  be  compressed 
by  a  little  thinking  into  one.  The  generality  of  men  use  more  words  to  express 
an  idea  than  are  actually  necessary,  if  the  best  words  had  been  chosen.  Study 
the  meaning  of  words,  their  shades  of  meaning,  and  re-write  a  subject  twenty 
times,  if  necessary,  to  state  it  cogently  and  with  brevity.  Remember:  nearly 
everybody  will  read  a  brief  statement  on  an  interesting  subject,  while  only  the 
most  phlegmatic  and  determined  will  hold  themselves  to  a  long  winded  one. 
You  will  more  than  treble  the  number  of  your  readers  by  halving  your  paper! 
Moreover,  for  the  necessity  of  those  who  cannot  spend  even  the  minimum  of 
time  necessary  to  read  a  short  paper,  and  for  the  convenience  of  everybody, 
especially  of  the  foreigner,  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to  sum  up  the  substance  of 
your  contribution  in  a  series  of  brief  conclusions  which  everyone  will  read, 
and  which,  if  well  put,  may  induce  many  to  turn  back  and  read  your 
whole  paper.  No  little  thing  vexes  me  more  than  to  take  up  a  paper  two 
hundred  pages  long,  let  us  say,  often  in  a  foreign  language,  and  find  no 
summary.  I  dip  into  it  here  and  there  trying  to  find  what  it  is  all  about, 
without  actually  reading  it  word  for  word,  and  if  I  cannot  do  this  the  chances 
are  that  I  throw  it  aside.  Other  people  beside  an  author  have  some  rights! 
Once  I  might  have  read  it  verhatim,  but  I  have  read  too  many  such  without 
profit,  and  now  I  am  wary.  It  may  be  nearly  all  ambrosia,  but  how  is  one 
to  know  if  its  author  has  not  respected  it  enough  to  provide  a  summary  of  its 
contents,  as  an  appetizer? 
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QUESTION  BOX 

Question:  How  much  time  should  be  allowed,  in  the  dining  room  of  a 
state  nonnal  school,  for  serving  dinners  in  a  manner  which  conforms  to 
good  table  etiquette? 

Is  such  service  justifiable  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part 
of  a  student's  education,  or  should  plates  be  stacked  at  the  table? 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  serve  cereal  in  the  same  saucers  used  for 
fruit — after  they  have  been  scraped  at  the  table? 

Can  we  make  our  work  in  cooking  classes,  on  table  service,  function 
when  students  see  service  of  this  kind  three  times  a  day  for  nine  months? 

How  many  tables  (eight  each)  can  a  student  take  care  of  and  serve 
satisfactorily  in  a  forty-five  minute  period? 

Is  it  legitimate  for  a  state  school  to  lay  aside  annually  a  profit  on 
board  charged  students?    If  so,  what  is  a  legitimate  profit? 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  will  be  welcomed ,  especially  answers 
from  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  administering  a  college 
dining  room  where  student  service  is  used. — Editor. 

One  reply  is  as  follows: 

1.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  allowed  for  the  service  of  dinner; 
one  hour  would  be  better. 

2.  As  a  school  or  college  is  often  judged  by  the  table  manners  of  its  graduates, 
the  most  dignified  service  and  appointments  possible  should  be  provided. 
Plates  should  not  be  stacked  at  the  table. 

3.  It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  students  should  find  table  service  in 
school  inferior  to  that  to  which  the  majority  must  be  accustomed  in  their 
homes. 

4.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

5.  I  know  of  one  university  dormitory  where  sixteen — two  tables  of  eight — 
are  served  by  one  student  most  satisfactorily.  Plate  service  is  used.  The 
time  allowed  in  the  dining  room  is  not  limited.  A  three  or  four  course  meal 
is  served. 

6.  It  would  seem  only  right  that  only  enough  profit  to  cover  depreciation 
and  renewal  of  equipment  should  be  taken  from  the  amount  paid  to  the 
state  for  board  by  students. 
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The  Second  International  Congress 
of  Eugenics  met  in  New  York,  September 
22-28.  It  was  attended  by  leading  eugen- 
ists,  biologists,  statisticians,  and  physicians, 
from  England,  France,  Italy,  Scotland, 
Bohemia,  Cuba,  Norway,  Mexico,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Addresses 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress,  were 
made  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  President 
of  the  Congress,  Leonard  Darwin,  President 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society,  London, 
and  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Genetics,  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  After  this  general  session 
the  program  was  divided  into  sections  on 
human  and  comparative  heredity,  eugenics 
and  the  human  family,  human  racial  differ- 
ences, and  eugenics  and  the  state. 

To  select  the  best  in  heredity  is  essen- 
tial for  the  future  evolution  of  human 
society;  to  preserve  the  best  is  also  essen- 
tial. The  home  economics  women,  by 
endowing  the  profession  of  homemaking 
with  interest  and  dignity  so  as  to  appeal  to 
our  best  equipped  individuals,  by  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  which  will  help  to  make 
desirable  environments  of  all  homes,  may 
be  important  factors  in  the  improvement 
of  race  hygiene. 

Mrs.  Bryan  was  the  delegate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association  to  this 
Congress. 

The  Third  Annual  Conyention  of  the 
Business  And  Professional  Women's 
Club  met  at  Cleveland  July  19-23.  This 
organization  is  made  up  of  women  actively 
engaged  in  business.  There  were  bankers, 
lawyers,  teachers,  professional  buyers,  real 
estate  dealers,  architects,  doctors,  and  even 
undertakers  among  the  eight  himdred 
women  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Lena  Lake 
Forest  presided  and  was  re-elected  president 
for  the  coming  year. 


To  the  home  economics  people  who  were 
at  Swampscott,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  reorganized  and  raised  their  dues. 
This  seems  to  be  a  year  for  reorganization. 

The  program  was  varied,  containing 
excellent  lectures  on  education,  legislation, 
and  what  the  organization  as  a  whole  could 
do  for  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  A  whole 
day  was  spent  in  discussing  legislation  that 
the  club  as  a  whole  should  endorse,  and  it 
was  gratifying  that  the  Fess  Bill  was  one  to 
receive  recognition. 

This  infant  organization  has  a  bright 
future  before  it  and,  because  of  its  member- 
ship of  business  women,  should  contribute 
much  to  all  women  in  all  professions. 

Amy  Kelly,  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,  Idaho,  was  the  delegate  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  to 
this  convention. 

The  New  Bngland  Home  Bconomics 
Association  has  plans  for  a  busy  year  under 
the  continuing  leadership  of  Antoinette  Roof 
of  Simmons  College.  The  general  meetings 
of  the  Association  will  take  up  various 
phases  of  the  subject:  ''Home  Economics 
and  the  Home,"  reserving  for  group  con- 
ferences, arranged  by  the  chairmen  of  sec- 
tions, the  detailed  consideration  of  pro- 
fessional problems.  Dietitians  are  organized 
under  Bertha  M.  Wood  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary;  homemakers  imder  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Mongan;  social  workers  under  Margery 
M.  Smith  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau;  and  teach- 
ers under  Jeannie  B.  Kenrick  of  the  Newton 
Vocational  School. 

The  program  for  the  first  general  meeting, 
held  on  October  15,  was:  The  Opportunities 
of  the  Home  Economics  Teacher  in  Dties — 
Mrs.  "^^lliam  Lowell  Putnam,  Chief  of  the 
Foreign  Division  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  Massachusetts;  The  Rural  School 
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and  the  Rural  Home — Florence  M.  Hale,  two  year  old  child  who  has  become  a  part 
agent,  Maine  State  Department  of  Public  of  the  household.  Training  in  child  care 
Schoob.  will  be  included  in  the  homemaking  course. 


The  Home  Boonomlcs  Sectton  of  The 
Missoiirl   State    Teachers    Asaodatlon 

met  in  St.  Louis,  on  November  2  to  5. 
Ida  M.  Shilling  is  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  Clare  White,  State  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics,  is  acting  secretary. 

The  Teachers  of  Vocattonal  Home 
Soonomlcs  of  Mltaourl  met  for  their 
annual  conference  in  Columbia,  Nov.  9  to 
11.  The  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion 
of  the  following  four  topics:  Making  the 
Applied  Art  Work  Function — discussion  led 
by  Helen  Gleason,  University  of  Missouri; 
Determination  of  Objectives  for  Home 
Economics — Adelaide  S.  Baylor;  The  Pro- 
ject as  a  Basis  for  Teaching — ^Louise  Stanley; 
The  Home  Project — Clare  White,  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics.  There  was  an  ex- 
hibit and  general  discussion  of  illustrative 
material. 

The  Home  Bconomlct  Department  of 
Tho  Uniterslty  of  Mltaouri  has  moved 
this  fall  into  its  new  Home  Economics 
Building.  This  building  has  been  planned 
on  a  unit  basis  and  only  the  first  section  has 
been  built.  This  portion  provides  adequate 
laboratory  facilities  for  the  department  and 
is  being  equipped  in  the  most  up  to  date 
manner.  The  following  laboratories  are 
provided:  3  clothing  laboratories,  3  labora- 
tories for  food  preparation,  1  textile  labora- 
tory, 1  laboratory  for  food  chemistry,  2 
nutrition  laboratories,  and  1  experimental 
kitchen. 

Jesse  Cline  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  been  added  to  the  University  faculty  of 
Misssouri,  as  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Education.  Mary  Klingner,  who  taught 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  last  year,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  as  Instructor  in 
Home  Economics  Education. 

The  Home  Bconomlct  Practice  Houae 

of  the  University  of  Arizona,  has  been 
redecorated  and  refurnished  and  has  added 
a  fully  equipped  nursery  to  provide  for  the 


Plant  For  Vitamlne  Research.  Pro- 
fessor Eddy  of  the  Department  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  of  Teachers  College  has 
completed  plans  for  the  pursuit  of  an  inter- 
esting vitamine  study  on  somewhat  unusual 
lines  during  the  coming  year.  An  abundant 
source  of  the  B  vitamine  has  been  provided 
in  large  quantities  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company, 
together  with  the  facilities  of  one  of  their 
large  factories.  Dr.  R.  R.  Williams,  for- 
merly of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  now 
research  chemist  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  will  be  associated  with  Professor 
Eddy  in  the  direction  of  the  experiments. 
The  Fleischman  Yeast  Company  has  given 
a  fellowship  to  provide  student  assistance 
in  the  work.  The  plans  contemplate  the 
utilization  and  fractioning  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  material  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
product  in  amounts  which  will  permit  of  its 
identification. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Eddy  and  Williams,  partly 
in  the  Com  Products  factory,  and  partly 
in  the  college  laboratories.  The  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Chemical  Engineering  will  assist 
to  provide  large  scale  utensib  for  this 
purpose. 

A  New  Food  Forun.  The  DqMutment 
of  Foods  and  Cookery  at  Teachers  College 
has  been  carrying  on,  for  more  than  a  year, 
a  Food  Forum  for  the  New  York  City 
public  school  teachers,  women's  dubs,  set- 
tlements, and  other  otganizations.  The 
material  for  the  programs  was  obtained 
through  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
classes  in  Investigation  Cookery,  and  Eco- 
nomics of  the  City  Food  Supply.  After 
being  carried  out  in  the  Teachers  College 
laboratories  as  well  as  in  codperation  with 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  Division  of 
Foods  and  Markets  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the 
results  were  popularized. 

Such  studies  as  the  following  were  pre- 
sented: How  many  brands  of  cocoa,  break- 
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fut  cerealy  or  coffee  does  3rour  retail  grocer 
cany?  Is  the  cooperative  buying  club  a 
success  in  New  York  City?  Is  a  Farmers' 
Market  practical  for  the  New  York  Qty 
housewife?  What  is  the  r61e  played  by  the 
Push  Cart  Market?  How  can  the  house- 
wife help  the  grocer  to  give  her  good  service? 
What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  bulk 
and  package  groceries?  How  can  the  house- 
wife become  a  more  intelligent  buyer  of 
food?  Some  uneconomic  buying  habits — 
are  any  of  them  yours?  Where  do  our 
fruits  and  vegetables  come  from?  Milk 
powder  for  home  use.  How  to  substitute 
cocoa  for  chocolate  in  cooking.  Powdered 
eggs  in  cookery.  How  do  you  freeze  ice 
cream?  How  is  bread  sold  in  New  York 
City? 

The  list  of  Forum  members  includes  about 
&ve  hundred  active  names.  Three  large 
meetings  have  been  held.  An  exhibit  was 
arranged  at  the  spring  meeting  to  illustrate 
the  variation  in  price  of  bread  per  pound 
in  New  York  City.  At  the  third  meeting 
held  October  21,  at  Teachers  College,  the 
topic  was  "The  Consumer's  Responsibility 
Toward  Problems  of  Weights  and  Measures." 

Hot  School  Lunch.  Of  36  under- 
nourished children  in  one  of  the  Mexican 
schools  at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  32  showed  a  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  3-months'  test  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  a  hot  lunch  at  school.  The 
home  demonstration  agent  spent  one  week 
instructing  two  women  each  day  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  food,  and  in 
sanitary  dishwashing.  Tlie  project  was 
then  left  under  the  supervision  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  with  the  Mexican  mothers 
to  do  the  actual  work.  The  school  board 
was  so  impressed  with  the  result  that  it 
voted  to  continue  the  work  at  any  cost. 

The  school  lunch  work  has  led  also  to 
several  improvements  in  the  sanitation  of  the 
Mexican  quarter  of  Winslow.  Tlie  citizens 
arranged  a  dean-up  day  when  yards,  streets, 
and  alleys  were  cleaned,  garbage  collected, 
and  refuse  burned,  resulting  in  a  greatly 
improved  appearance  throughout  that  sec- 
tion of  the  dty. 


Correlation  of  Cookery  and  the  Lunch 
Room  at  the  William  Penn  High  School. 
With  a  total  of  495  students  of  cook- 
ery, the  lunch  room  offered  excellent 
opportunities  for  work  with  foods  in  quantity. 
A  number  of  foods  with  average  retail  prices, 
total  cost  $129.00,  were  requisitioned  from 
the  lunch  room,  prepared  by  the  pupils  in 
family  quantities,  and  returned  to  the  lunch 
room  for  serving.  The  pupils  preparing  the 
food  could  have  portions  at  cost  by  ordering 
them  one  week  in  advance,  or  the  teacher 
could  use  the  school  supplies  for  samples 
when  she  thought  it  wise  to  do  so. 

Luncheons  were  planned  by  the  pupilsi 
requisitioned  from  the  lunch  room,  and 
then  prepared  and  served  by  the  girb  in 
their  practice  dining  room.  The  cost  given 
is  based  on  retail  prices.  To  this  cost  was 
added  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  luncheon 
was  served  to  ten  teachers  at  thirty  cents 
per  plate.  The  pupils  could  also  order  the 
luhcheon  or  any  part  of  it.  The  luncheons 
were  always  prepared  by  twelve  to  sixteen 
girls  for  twenty  or  more  people.  Sample 
menus  are:  Tomato  bouillon,  toasted  egg 
salad  sandwiches,  fruit  cup,  cookies,  tea,  cof- 
fee, or  cocoa — total  cost  13.65,  prepared  in  90 
minutes;  cream  of  pea  soup,  Waldorf  salad« 
baking  powder  biscuit,  cup  custard,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  milk — ^total  cosi  $5J3, 
prepared  in  90  minutes;  cream  of  cdery 
soup,  tuna  fish  salad,  muflBins,  butter  balls, 
chocolate  floating  island,  tea,  cdlee,  cocoa, 
or  milk— total  cost  $5.06,  prepared  in  90 
minutes;  fruit  salad,  cream  cheese  and  nut 
sandwiches,  frozen  custard  with  hot  choco- 
Ute  sauce,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa — ^total  coat 
$4.12,  prepared  in  45  minutes;  potato  salad, 
cream  cheese  and  pepper  sandwiches,  straw- 
berry ice  cream,  Uyer  cake,  coffee,  milk,  or 
cocoa — ^total  cost  $3.43,  prepared  in  45 
minutes. 

Summary  of  food  costs 

Two  period  classes $129.01 

Special  luncheons 43.92 

Total $172.93 

The  Board  of  Education  contributed 
$71.12  toward  the  cost. 

Adah  Z.  Fish. 
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Simmmiii  College  Endowment  Fond 
ActlTltlet.  The  campaign  of  Sunmons 
College  is  of  general  interest  because  of  its 
unusual  features.  There  is  the  Sinunons 
Salvage  Shop  wiuch  has  established  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  Boston,  and  sells  all 
sorts  of  things  made  by  the  girls  of  the 
college,  in  addition  to  conducting  a  glorified 
rummage  sale.  Contributions  come  from 
all  over  the  country — ^uot  from  just  the 
inomediate  neighborhood.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Salvage  Shop  took  to  the  road, 
operating  a  little  Shop  on  Wheels.  A 
truck  was  fitted  up  as  a  shop  and  went  out 
to  neig^iboring  cities  where  it  sold  sport 
hats  and  dresses,  handkerchiefs,  jams, 
pickles,  furniture  polish,  and  countless  other 
useful  things. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  Sally  Simmons 
doll  you  do  not  know  how  kitchen  neces- 
sities can  be  put  together  in  an  original 
and  salable  form.    But  it  is  possible  I 

The  Zona  Gale  Scholarship.  A  unique 
experiment  in  scholarships  has  just  been 
undertaken  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  New  York  Gty  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  established  an  annual  scholarship  of  the 
value  of  S700,  known  as  the  "2^na  Gale 
Scholarship" — ^named  in  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  university — to 
be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  shown  that 
he  possesses  special  talent  of  unusually 
high  order,  and  who  wishes  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  developing  his  special  talent 
The  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  not  be 
required  to  satisfy  the  regular  entrance 
requirements,  if  he  is  deficient  therein,  nor 
will  he  be  a  candidate  for  a  university 
degree.  Nominations  for  the  scholarship 
may  be  made  to  the  regbtrar  of  the  uni- 
versity. To  receive  consideration  the  nomi- 
nation must  be  accompanied  by  evidence 
that  the  candidate  possesses  unusual  origi- 
nal talent,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
utilize  the  advantages  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity for  the  development  of  the  talent 
There  are  no  restrictions  in  respect  to  age, 
sex,  or  race. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the 
RfttioiMl  Society  For  VocatiODnl  SdncaikHi 

will  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  January  5  to  7, 
1922.  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  following  section  meetings: 
Agricultural  Education,  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, Commercial  Education,  Homemakmg 
Education,  Part-time  and  Continuation 
Schook,  Training  in  Industry,  Industrial 
Rehalnlitation,  and  Teacher  Training. 
General  meetings  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening  and  Saturday  morning. 

The  Vocational  Education  Asaoda- 
tion  of  the  Middle  West  will  meet  in 
Milwaukee,  W^isconsin,  January  11-14, 1922. 

The  United  SUtet  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  domestic  science  teachers 
in  the  Indian  Service,  December  7,  1921, 
and  January  18,  1922. 

NOTES 

Dr.  Alice  Blood  of  Simmons  College  has 
been  asked  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  before 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  on  Hie  Relation 
of  the  Industrial  Physician  and  Nurse  to 
the  Nutrition  Problems  of  the  Worker. 

Caroline  L.  Hunt  of  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  returned  from  England 
where  she  attended  a  school  for  organizers 
of  Womens'  Institutes  at  Cambridge. 

Kate  Bear,  A.  M.  Teachers  College, 
has  succeeded  Beulafi  I.  Coon,  as  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  in  Arizona. 

Gail  Buifield  of  Montevallo,  Alabama, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Teacher 
Training  in  Home  Economics,  University 
of  Arizoiuu  She  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  the  dty  schools  where  the  senior 
home  economics  students  of  the  University 
do  their  supervised  teaching. 

The  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North 
and  West,  and  the  Office  of  Extension  Work, 
South,  have  been  consolidated  into  one  office, 
with  Dr.  C.  B.  Simth,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West, 
as  Chief. 
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Accounting:  See  Budget 

Adult     woman's   challenge  to    the  h.  e. 

teacher,  193 
Adulterants:  See  Standards 
After-the-war  economic  food  problems,   1 
Allan,  Evelyn  W.    H.c.  in  a  girls*  com- 
mercial high  school,  145 
American    Dietetic  Assn.:   Annual   meet- 
ing,* 381, 527 
American  extension  methods  in  France,* 

288 
American  food  research  institute,*  335 
American    Home    Economics    Association 
Meetings:  Atlantic  Oty,  48*,  96,  (Ed.) 
181;   Swampscott,    192*,   240*,    (Ed.) 
272;  proceedings,  385-482 
Americanization:  See  Social  Work 
Annual  Meeting:  Su  A.H.E.A.   Meetings 
Ansell,  E.  H.    The  industrial  cafeteria,  452 
Appleton,   Vivia.    Observations   on   diet 
in  Labrador,  199;  Spruce  beer  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  605 
Asms,  Jessie  Rich.    A  brief  history  of  a 
child  who  has  never  been  ill,  175 

B 

Bacon's  experiment  on  preserving  meat 
with  cold,  612 

Bailey,  Ilena  M.  A  survey  of  farm  homes, 
346 

Baisd,  Ruth.  Lard  and  lard  substitutes, 
549 

Baker,  Alice  E.  The  Roland  Park  com- 
munity kitchen,  35 

Barber,  Edith  M.  The  Syracuse  home 
bureau,  512 

Bevier,  Isabel,  (Ed.)  371;  Frontispiece 
(Aug.);  H.e.  at  Illinois,  337 


BibKography  of  H.  E.:  44,  92,  142,  186, 
237,  333,  379,  568,  620 

BiESTER,  Alice.  Studies  on  the  effect  of 
storage  on  canned  vegetables,  494 

BiGELOW,  Zella.  The  place  of  textiles  in 
the  high  school  clothing  course,  432 

BiRDSEYE,  Miriam.  Plans  for  textile  re- 
search under  the  National  Research 
Council,  400 

Blunt,  Katharine.  The  present  status 
of  vitamines,  97 

Bobbins  and  pins,  607 

Book  Reviews: 

A.B.C.  of  exhibit  planning,  89 
A.R.C.  course  in  food  selection,  331 
Art  of  spending,  376 
Bibliography  on  the  nutritive  value 

of  com,  92 
Breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  378, 
Catalog  of  literature  for  advisers  of 

young  women  and  girls,  568 
Chemistry  for  public  health  students, 

282 
Community  health  problems,  331 
Conservation  of  textiles,  378 
Dehydrating  foods,  fruits,  vegetables, 

fish,  and  meats,  379 
Elementary  home  economics,  235 
Five  short  h.e.  plays,  379 
Food  and  life,  332 
Food  facts  for  the  homemaker,  90 
Furniture  for  small  houses,  90 
H.e.  in  American  schools,  281 
Household  arts  for  home  and  school, 

522 
Household  budget,  376 
Household  chemistry,  566 
Insects  and  human  welfare,  333 
Laboratory  course  in  physics  of  the 

household,  91 


Note:  A  star  indicates  news. 

Abbreviations  used  are:  Ed.  »  Editorial;  h.e.  »  home  economics;  O.  F.  ^  Open  Forum; 
Q.  B.  a  Question  Box. 
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Luliei  or  Grecouit,  92 

LiiwD,  523 

Margarin,  S67 

More  recipei  for  fifty,  378 

Nation's  food.  The,  335 

Nervous  housewife,  The,  332 

Nurseiy  school,  The,  377 

Nutieiy  school  education,  377 

Nutritton  and  clinical  dietetics,  565 

Nutrition  bibliogiaphy,  561 

Sheila  and  others,  282 

Social  case  history,  523 

Standards  of  living,  375 

Story  of  milk,  185 

Students 'manual  of  fashion  drawing,  186 

Successful  family  life  on  a  moderate 
income,  332 

Textbook  of  chemistiy  for  nurses  snd 
students  of  h.e.,  141 

Traveling  publicity  campaigns,  89 

Vitamines— «ssential  food  factors,  521 

Vocational  education,  281 

Vocational  education,  522 

Vocational  homemaking  education,  567 

Weekly  allowance  book,  376 
Botulism:  Botulism     and     home    canning, 

261  i  Sanitation  in  food  preservation, 

297.    Set  alto  Canning  and  Preserving 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work:  Stt  Exten- 
sion Work 
BRrrrani,  Fssdeucx.    The  present  dye 

utuation,  395 
Bbidce,    S.    Helen.    Training    girls    as 

consumers,  246 
Brief  history  of  a  child  who  has  never  been 

iU,  175 
British  research  assns.,*  95 
Budget;  Practical   budget   accounting. 

Visualising  your  financial  trend, 

Set  altc  Study  and  Teaching 
BuKKirr,   Baiuv  B.    The  place   of 

nutrition  worker  in  the  health  prog 

579 
Buuness  and  profesuonal  women's  cl 

623 
Business  meeting  (A.H.E.A.).  465 


Canning  and  Preserving:  Bacterial  flora 
of  home  canned  vc^tables,  448;  Botu- 
lism and  home  canning,  261 ;  Effect  of 
storage  on  canned  vegetables,  494; 
Preserving  milk  (Q.B.),  87;  Sanita^ 
tion  in  food  preservation,  297 

Carvin,  Flobxhce.  My  four  years  as 
home  demoDsttation  agent,  543 

Caton,  Flobznce.  The  hygiene  of  wom- 
en's underwear,  252 

Ceramic  research,'  191 

Child,  Gzokcix  BonrroN.  Tbe  d^t- 
hour  day  in  operation,  132 

Child  health  demonstration,*  576 

Child  hygiene  course,*  192 

Children:  Child  health  demonstration,* 
576;  Child  hygiene  course,*  192;  Child 
who  has  never  been  ill,  175;  Hd^t 
weight  standards,*  192;  Institute  trf 
child  hygiene,*  288;  Red  Cross  nutri- 
tion program,  536;  Standards  of  child 
nutrition,  (Ed.)  517.  Stt  also  Nutri- 
tion; Social  Work 

Choosing  a  washing  machine,  370 

Cincinnati  health  eipodtion,*  529 

Ovil  service  examination,*  192,  626 

Clasudst  and  Romanticist,  217 

Clean  restaurants,  82 

CM  dweller's  bread,  296 

Clinics:  Sei  Children;  nutrition 

Clothing  and  Textiles;  Bobbins  and  [nns, 
607;  Clothing  purchadng  h*bila,  MO; 
Conference  of  clothing  specialists,  45*, 
119;  Eitensbn  work  in  cloUung,  434; 
Furs,   40;   High  school  clothes  Hue, 


Cafeteria:  As  a  h.e.  project,  54;  In  * 
partment  store,  356;  Industrial  < 
terii,  452;  Red  cross,*  576.  See 
Institutional  Management 
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Conference  of  Assn.  of  Teachers  of  Domestic 

Science  (England),*  382 
Conference     of   exten^on    specialists    in 

clothing,  45,*  119 

Conference  of  specialists  in  health  and  nu- 
trition,* 578 

Conservation :  Natural  gas,  369 ;  Some  don'ts 
for  the  consumer  of  gas,  80.  See  also 
Economics 

Constantinople  College  for  Girls:*  Chair  in 
h.  e.y  45;  Constantinople  Fund,  286; 
Mrs.  Norton's  work,  571. 

Constitution  of  the  A.  H.  E.  A.,  477 

Contribution  of  European  experience  on 
low  diets  to  our  teaching  of  dietetics, 
49,  157 

Cookery:  American  cookery,  506;  Baking 
powders,  (Q.B.)  374;  Cooking  green 
vegetables,  (Ed.)  372;  Effect  of  cooking 
foods  in  pressure  cooker,  446;  Emulsi- 
fication  in  mayonnaise,  447;  High 
temperature,  (Q.  B.)  374;  Jellied  grape- 
fruit peel  or  orange  peel,  366;  Lard  and 
lard  substitutes  in  pastry  making,  549; 
Making  doughnuts  of  low  fat  absorp- 
tion, 255,  309;  Pressure  cooker,  (Q.B.) 
374;  Research  cookery,  442;  Sauting, 
(Q.B.)  374;  Use  of  pressure  cooker 
in  home,  361;  Vinegar  in  frying,  (Q.B.) 
374.    See  also  Food  Values 

Cookery  courses  for  men,*  530 

Cooperative:  Choosing  a  washing  machine, 
370;  Commimity  kitchens,  33,  35; 
Cooperative  enterprises,  (Ed.)  43;  Co* 
operative  research,  444;  Feeding  men 
in  training,  (O.  F.)  373;  Lumber  camps, 
241;  Meat  marketing,  39;  Stunts  of 
h.e.  workers,  204;  Syracuse  home 
bureau,  512;  Textile  laboratory  and 
mercantile  world,  13.  See  also  Insti- 
tutional Management;  Social  Work 

Cooperative  research  on  mayonnaise,*  577 
Cooperative   service   between   the   textile 

laboratory  and  the  mercantile  world,  13 
Cost  of  Living:    See  Budget;  Economics; 

Thrift 
Council  meetings  (A.  H.  E.  A.),  454 
Course    in    homemaking    adjustments    in 

social  work,*  189 
Courses  of  study:    See  Study  and  Teaching 
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D.  A.  R.,*  383 

Davenport,  Eugene.    H.e.  at  Illinois,  337 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  Jk.  The  food  of 
the  immigrant  in  relation  to  health, 
19,66 

Dedication  of  women's  dormitory  at  Mass. 
Agr.  College,*  46 

Denny  Grace.  Cooperative  service  be- 
tween the  textile  laboratory  and  the 
mercantile  world,  13;  Practical  teach- 
ing of  textiles  in  high  schools,  342 

Denton,  Minna  C.  Botulism  and  home 
canning,  261;  Experiments  in  the 
making  of  doughnuts  of  low  fat  absorp- 
tion, 255,  309;  Gastric  response  to 
foods,  26,  58;  Lards  and  lard  substi- 
tutes in  household  pastry  making,  549; 
Use  of  the  pressure  cooker  in  the 
home,  361 

Dickson,  Esnest.    Botulism,  263 

Diet:  Diet  in  diseases  of  metabolism, 
213;  European  experience  on  low  diets, 
49,  157;  Feeding  problems  in  lumber 
camps,  241;  Gastric  response  to  foods^ 
26,  58;  High  fat  in  diabetic  diets,  (Ed.) 
515;  Jewish  diet,  (O.F.)  279;  Observa- 
tions on  diet  in  Labrador,  1S)9;  Hirice 
boiled  vegetables  for  diabetic  patients, 
(Ed.)  516.  See  also  Cookery,  Food 
Values;  Nutrition;  Social  Woik 

Dietetics:  See  Amer.  Dietetic  Assn.;  Diet; 
Food  Values 

Digestion:    See  Diet 

Dodge,  Beenice  Frances.  The  high  school 
cafeteria  as  a  h.e.  project,  54 

Domestic  Art:  See  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Domestic  Service:  Eight-hour  day  in  opera- 
tion, 132 

DoNHAM,  S.  Agnes.  Home  service  in 
Boston  banks,  440 

Deessee,  Mrs.  Hosatio.  The  food  econ- 
omy kitchen  and  its  value  in  the 
community,  33 

Dye  situation,  395 

E 

Eastern  Ky.  state  nonnal  school,*  192 
Eastern  states  exhibition,*  577 
Economics:  After-the-war  economic    food 

problems,  1;  Feeding  our  cities,  610; 

Food  stuidards  and  prices,  219,  317; 
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Sodology  and  economics,  (O.F.)  562. 
S€€  also  Thrift 
Eddy,  Walter  H.    Co<^>entive  zvsetich 

in  colleges,  444 
Editorial:  Atlantic  City  meeting,  181; 
Bevier,  Isabel,  371;  Bread — standard 
loaf,  615;  Calcium  in  American  diet, 
231;  Calcium  salts  of  heated  milk, 
182;  Call  to  service,  229;  Classified 
advertising,  83;  Correction,  560;  Cook- 
ing green  vegetables,  372;  Cooperative 
enterprises,  43;  Gram  of  radium  for 
Madame  Curie,  230;  High  fat  in  dia- 
betic diets,  515;  International  Con- 
gress, 42,  137,  230,  613;  MacKay, 
Catherine,  559;  New  editor,  230;  NuU 
for  our  proteins,  232;  Sheppard-Towner 
Bill,  83;  Standards  of  Child  Nutrition, 
517;  Standardized  wei^ts  and  measures, 
614;  Successful  family  life  on  a  moderate 
income,  327;  Swampscott  meeting,  272; 
Thike  boiled  vegetables,  516;  Whole 
idieat  versus  white  bread,  561;  Will 
you  help,  514 
Education:  See  Study  and  Teaching 
Effect  of  processes  on  the  vitamine  content 

of  food,  389 
Eight-hour  day  in  operation,  132 
Ellen  Richards  research  prize,*  529 
Equipment:  Choosing  a  washing  machine, 
370;    Pressure    cooker,    361;    Proper 
height  of  kitchen  Uble,  (O.F.)  183 
Eugenics  conference,*  623 
Experiment  in  saving  steps,*  575 
Experiment  in  teaching  health,  489 
Experiments  in  the  making  of  doughnuts 

of  low  fat  absorption,  255,  309 
Extension  Work:  Conference  of  clothing 
specialists,  45*,  119,  Development  of 
home  demonstration  work,  415;  Ex- 
tension Section  meeting,  415,  474; 
Extensionized  farm  woman,  302,  (O.F.) 
329;  Four  years  as  home  demonstration 
agent,  543;  Girls'  club  work,  417; 
H.e.  in  rural  Belgium,  31;  Home  demon- 
stration work,  408,  420;  More  facts 
about  the  farm  woman,  81;  Office  of 
extension  work,*  626;  Recommendations 
of  committee  on  extension  needs,  422; 
Recruiting  extension  workers,  412; 
Relation  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
to   the  rural  home   and  community. 


207;  Specialists,*  577;  State  leaders,* 
577;  Survey  of  farm  homes,  346;  Syra- 
cuse   home    bureau,    512.    See    alsp 
Social  Work 
Extensionized  farm  woman,  302;  (O.F.)  329 


Farm  and  home  bureaus,*  384 

Feeding  our  cities,  610 

Feeding  problems  in  the  lumber  camps  of 
the  northwest,  241 

Fellowships:  Univ.  of  Chicago,*  47,  189; 
Women's  Educ.  and  Indus.  Union,*  189 

FkSKis,  Helen.  Popularising  food  facts 
in  a  department  store  lunch  room,  356 

Fess  Amendment:  See  Legislation 

Fla.  SUte  College,*  529 

Food  economy  kitchen  and  its  value  in  the 
community,  33 

Food  forum,*  624 

Food  of  the  immigrant  in  relation  to  health, 
19,66 

Food  Selection:  Su  Food  Values 

Food  Values:  After-the-war  economic  food 
problems,  1;  Boiled  milk,  (Q.B.)  233; 
Calcium  in  American  diet,  (Ed.)  231; 
Cakium  salts  of  heated  milk,  (Ed.) 
182;  Cooking  green  vegetables,  (Ed.) 
372;  Effect  of  processes  on  vitamine 
content  of  food,  389;  Gelatine,  (Q.B.) 
564;  Nuts  for  proteins,  (Ed.)  232; 
Practical  problem  in  dietetics,  501; 
Present  status  of  vitamines,  97;  Spruce 
beer  as  an  antiscorbutic,  605;  Vitamine 
research,*  624;  Whole  wheat  versus 
white  bread,  (Ed.)  561.  See  also 
Cookery;  Diet;  Nutrition 

Foreign:  See  H.E.  Abroad;  Social  Work 

Four  years  as  demonstration  agent,  543 

Fuel :  Some  don' t's  for  the  consumer  of  gas,  80 

Furs,  40 

Further  data  on  purchasing  habits,  600 


Gastric  req)onse  to  foods,  26,  58 

Geaky,  Blanche.    Housing  for  business  and 

professional  women,  449 
G^bs,  WiNmuED  S.    Stunts  of  h.e.  workers, 

204 
Gilbert,  Anna.    The  extensioniaed  farm 

woman,  302 
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GoDREY,  Rosalie.  Laid  and  laid  sub- 
stitutes, 549 

GooosPESD,  Helen  C.  The  school  pro- 
ject, 250 

GxEENE,  Mrs.  Floxa  Hartley.  The  adult 
woman's  challenge  to  the  h.e.  teacher, 
193 

H 

Haecum,  Coknelia.  The  Roman  kitchen, 
507 

Hassis,  Caxa.  Teaching  foods  in  ruial 
schools,  426 

Harvard  Univ.,*  336 

Health:  Gean  restaurants,  82;  Sanitation 
in  food  preservation,  297;  Teaching 
health,  489.  See  also  Nutrition;  Social 
Work 

Hearing  on  h.e.  amendment,  121 

Height  weight  standards,*  192 

Helping  the  housewife,  (O.F.)  518 

Hess,  Adah.  Informal  tests  in  teaching 
textiles  and  clothing,  483 

High  school  cafeteria  as  a  h.e.  project,  54 

High  school  clothes  line,  169 

Home  bureau,  512 

Home  demonstration  work,  408 

H.E.  Abroad:  Australia,*  48,  95;  Belgium, 
31;  Constantinople  College,*  45,  286, 
571;  England,*  382;  France,*  288, 
382;  Labrador,  199;  New  Zealand,* 
48.  See  also  International  Congress 
and  International  Conference 

H.e.  at  Illinois,  337 

H.E.  Clubs:  Kentucky  State  Normal  School,* 
192;  Schenectady  high  school,*  192; 
Stephens  Jr.  College,*  383 

H.e.  in  a  girls'  commercial  high  school,  145 

H.E.  Section  Mo.  State  Teachers  Assn.,* 
624 

H.e.  teaching  in  rural  Belgium,  31 

Home  project  as  a  method  of  teaching 
h.e.,  592 

Home  service  departments  in  banks,  405, 
439 

Hosiery  guide  for  the  shopper,  368 

Hot  school  lunch,*  625 

Household  arts  exhibit,*  47 

Household  arts  for  junior  high  schoob,  289 

Household  Management:  Eight-hour  day 
in  operation,  132;  Experiment  in  sav- 
ing steps,*  575;  Method  of  collecting 


data  on  home,  (O.F.)  280;  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  homemaker,  227 
Housekeeping  under  Charles  H,  316 
Hygiene:  See  Health;  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Hygiene  of  women's  underwear,  252 


Informal  tests  in  teaching  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, 483 
Institute  for  training  nutrition  workers,*  240 
Institute  of  child  hygiene  and  nutrition,*  288 
Institutional     Management:     Department 
store  lunch  room,  356;  Feeding  problems 
in  lumber  camps,  241;   High   school 
cafeteria,  54;  Housing  for  business  and 
professional    women,    449;    Industrial 
cafeteria,  452;  Institution  Section  meet- 
ing, 449,  474;  Opportunities  for  women 
in    institutional    administration,    402; 
Opportunities  for  women  in  the  modem 
hotel,  151.    See  also  Cooperative 
Interiors,  Report  of  committee  on  home,  541 
International  conference  on  child  welfare,* 

336 
International  congress  of  eugenics,*  623 
International  congress  of  h.e.,   (Ed.)  42, 

137, 230, 574,*  (Ed.)  613 
International  h.e.:  See  H.E.  Abroad 
Iowa  H.E.  Assn.,*  47 


Jellied  grapefruit  peel  or  orange  peel,  306 
Jordan,   Edwin   O.    Sanitation    in   food 
preservation,  297 


Kahn,  Max.    Problems  of  the  dietitian  in 

the  care  of  out-patient  poor  suffering 

from  diseases  of  metabolism,  213 
Kaisek,  John  Boynton.    Visualizing  your 

financial  trend,  531 
Kansas  State  Agr.  College,*  383 
Kautfman,    Treva.    The    home    project 

as  a  method  of  teaching  h.e.,  592 
Kelly,   John  H.,  Jr.    A   suggestion  on 

cooperative  meat  marketing,  39 
Kitchens:  Community,  33,  35,  512;  Roman, 

507 
Knapp,  Winifred.    Studies  on  the  effect 

of  storage  on  canned  vegetables,  494 
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KoEHNS,  Maxtha.    a  pnctkal  problem 
in  dietetics,  501 


Lang,  Hasold.    Bacterial  flora  of  home 

camied  vegetables,  448 
Lards  and  lard  substitutes  in  household 

pastry  making.    549 
Le  Bosquet,  Mauuce.    Practical  budget 

accounting,  75 
Legislation:  Fess   h.e.    amendment,    288*, 

505, 360;  H.e.  amendment  to  vocational 

education  act,  121;  Sheppard-Towner 

biU  (Ed.),  83 
LiNDSLEY,    Maky    A.    Opportunities    in 

institutional  administration,  402 
London  continuation  schools,*  382 
Lunch  room  at  William  Penn  hi^  school,* 

625 
Luncheon:  See  Cafeteria;  School  Lunch 

M 

MacKay,  Catherine  J.,  (Ed.)  559;  frontis- 
piece  (Nov.) 

MacLeod,  Sakah  J.    The  h.e.  bureau,  439 

Malnutrition:  5ee Children;  Nutrition 

Marketing:  Cooperative  meat  marketing, 
39;  Feeding  our  cities,  610 

Martin,  O.  B.  Home  demonstration  work, 
408 

Mary  Gay  Theater,*  384 

Meetings:  See    under    names    of    assns. 

Menus:  See  Food  Values 

Merrill-Pahner  School,  545 

MiLiEK,  Ellen.  A  hosiery  guide  for  the 
shopper,  368;  Problems  in  continua- 
tion classes,  427 

Milne,  Agnes  Devoe.  Bobbins  and  pins, 
607 

MONXOE,  Day.    Research  cookery,  442 

Montana  H.E.  Assn.,*  383 

More  facts  about  the  farm  woman,  81 

MoKGAN,  Agnes  Fay.  The  contribution 
of  European  experience  on  low  diets  to 
our  teaching  of  dietetics,  49,  157; 
Physical  and  biological  chenustry  in 
the  service  of  h.e.,  586;  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  consumer  for  food  stand- 
ards and  prices,  219,  317 

MuDGE,  Gestrxtde.  Red  Cross  nutri- 
tion program  in  N.  Y.  City,  536 


Mdellee,  Jessie  Roihgeb.  Feeding 
problems  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
northwest,  241 

MuHiiN,  John  R.  The  need  of  further 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial and  household  processes  on  the 
vitamine  content  of  food,  389 

N 

National  academy  of  sciences,*  286 
National  advisory  committee  on  foods  and 

nutrition,*  381 
National  Research  Council,*  95 
National  Soc.  for  Voc.  Educ.,*  626 
Natural  gas,  369 
Near  East  Relief  orphanage,*  382 
New  Engbnd  H.E.  Assn.,*  143,  190,  287, 

336, 623 
New  Fifth  Ave.  Ho^tal,*  383 
N.  Y.  Nutrition  Council,  190,*  492 
N.  Y.  Society  of  Craftsmen,*  288 
N.Y.  H.  E.  Assn.,*  577 
News  Notes  (Other  news  items  are  starred 
throughout    the   index):  Bear,    Kate, 
626;  Bevier,  Isabel,  578;  Bkxxi,  Alice, 
626;  Breckinridge,  S.  P.,  240;  Briggs, 
Rosa,  530;  Burfidd,  Gail,  626;  Dun- 
ning, Frances,  530;  Francis,  Emma, 
578;  Green,  Helen,  578;  Guillet,  Mrs. 
Alma,    530;    Hadley,    Geraldine,   48; 
Hayes,  Maud,   144;  Hunt,  Caroline, 
626;  Kauffman,  Treva,  48;  Kirk,  Elsie, 
530;  Lanman,  Faith,  48;  Linds]ey,Mary, 
384;    Little,     Mabel,     530;     Moving 
picture  films,  336;  National  woman's 
party,  336;  Noble,  MoUie,  48;  Norton, 
Mrs.   Alice,   571;    Orr,    Flora,    144; 
Pittsburgh  Urban  League,  95;  Pleasants, 
Bessie,  530;  Roberts,  Mollie,  48;  Strong, 
Ann  G.,  240;  Sweeny,  Mary  E.,  144; 
Sydney  Tech.   College,   95;  Thomas, 
John   M.,   240;   Turner,   Louise,   48; 
Van  Meter,  Anna,  48;  Vocational  Educ. 
Assn.,  48;   Vocational  Education    at 
Teachers  College,  48;  Wheeler,  Ruth, 
384;  Winchell,  Jessie,  530;   Winslow, 
Emma,  530;    Zuill,  Frances,  144 
Nutrition:  Basal    metabolism,  446;  Insti- 
tute for  training  nutrition  workers, 
240;  N.  Y.  Nutrition  Coundl,  190,* 
492;   Nutrition  classes  for  childieb,* 
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574;  Nutrition  worker  in  the  health 
program,  579;  Red  Cross  nutrition 
program,  536;  Standards  of  child 
nutrition,  (Ed.)  517.  See  also  Chil- 
dxen;  Diet;  Food  Values 
Nutrition  and  health  classes  for  children,* 
574 

O 

Observations  on  diet  in  Labrador,  1S)9 

OfiSce  of  Extension  Work,*  95,  626 

Open  Forum:  Developing  nnaelfishnfss  ],n 
clothing  class,  519;  Eztensionized  farm 
woman,  329;  Helping  the  housewife, 
518;  Jewish  dietaries,  279;  Method  of 
collecting  data  on  the  home,  280;  Piece 
of  h.e.  work,  373;  Proper  height  of 
kitchen  table,  183;  Scientific  writing, 
616;  Sociology  and  economics,  562,  Stu- 
dents' time  record,  85;  Supply  ofh.e. 
teachers,  84;  Teaching  budgets  84 

Opportunities  for  women  in  the  modem 
hotel,  151 

Opportunities  in  H.E.:  Banks,  405;  Com- 
mercial world,  204;  Hotels,  151;  In- 
stitutional administration,  402;  Lum- 
ber camps,  241;  Revival  of  spinning, 
225;  Some  opportunities  in  h.e.,* 
335 

Opportunities  in  institutional  administra- 
tion, 402 

Oregon  Agr.  College,*  239,  285 


Pageant  of  progress  exposition,*  335 

Pamphlets  received,  236,  283,  619 

Penn.  State  College,*  530 

Phelps,  Eihel  L.  Further  data  on  pur- 
chasing habits,  600 

Pim.T.TPS,  VsucA.  An  experiment  in  teach- 
ing health,  489 

Physical  and  biological  chemistry  in  ser- 
vice of  h.e.,  586 

Place  of  the  nutrition  worker  in  the  health 
program,  579 

Plans  for  textile  research,  400 

Plans  for  vitamine  research,*  624 

Plea  for  American  cookery,  506 

Popularizing  food  facts  in  a  department 
store  lunch  room,  356 

Positions:  See  Opportunities  in  H.E. 

Practical  budget  accounting,  75 


Practical  problem  in  dietetics,  501 

Practical  teaching  of  textiles  in  high  schools, 
342 

Practice  house,*  624 

Pratt  Institute,*  239 

Present  dye  situation,  395 

Present  status  of  vitamines,  97 

President's  address,  385 

Prttchett,  Louise  B.  Experiments  in 
making  doughnuts  of  low  fat  absorp- 
tion, 255,  309 

Problems  of  the  dietitian  in  the  care  of  out- 
patient poor  suffering  from  diseases 
of  metabolism,  213 

Project:  See  Study  and  Teaching 

Project   in   demonstration   cookery,*   577 


Question  Box:  Beefsteak,  374;  Boiled  milk, 
233;  Gelatine,  564;  Ice  cream  233; 
Matzoon,  87;  Phosphate  baking  powder, 
374;  Preserving  milk,  87;  Pressure 
cookery,  374;  Swiss  chard,  88;  Table 
service  in  normal  school,  618;  Vinegar 
in  frying  doughnuts,  374 

Quotations  (not  otherwise  listed):  Citrus 
by-products,  367;  Ice  cream,  513, 
Table  napkins  in  history,  506 


Ration:  5m  Diet 

Reaching  the  public  at  a  state  fair,  46* 

Recruiting  extension  workers,  412 

Red  Cross  cafeteria,*  576 

Red  Cross  nutrition  program,  536 

Relation  of  boys'  and  girk'  club  work  to  the 

rural  home  and  community,  207 
Report  of  committee  on  home  interiors,  541 
Report  of  regional  organization  committee, 

599 
Report  of  social  service  committee,  596 
Research:  Amer.  food  research  institute,* 
335;  British  research  assns.,*  95;  Ce- 
ramic,* 191;  Mayoimaise,*577;  Practi- 
cal Arts,  444;  Research  work  in  U.  S., 
449;    Teachers    College,*    529,    577; 
\^tamines,*  624.    See  also  Clothing  and 
Textiles;  Cookery;  Study  and  Teaching 
Research  work  at  Teachers  College,*  529 
Responsibilities  of  the  homemaker,  227 
Responsibility  of  the  consumer  for  food 
standards  and  prices,  219,  317 
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Revival  of  hoaadioki  spinning,  225 
RoUnd  Purk  community  kitchen,  35 
Rommn  kitchen,  507 
Roral  Work:  See  Extension  Woik;  Study 

and  Teaching 
RusaeU  Sage  College,*  240 


Salaries  of  h.e.  workers,*  383 

Sanitation:  See  Health 

Sanitation  in  food  preservation,  297 

Scholarship,  Zona  Gale,  626 

School:  See  Study  and  Teaching 

School  for  hotel  workers  (France),*  382 

School  Lunch:  ArijBona,*  625;  Ej^  school 
cafeteria,  54;  Wm.  Penn  high  school,* 
625.    See  also   Study   and   Teaching 

School  project,  250 

SCHUMAKES,  Dous.  Extension  work  in 
clothing,  434 

Science  Section  meeting,  442, 474 

Science  service,*  335 

Service:  See  Domestic  Service 

Sewing:  5m  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Sheppard-Towner  Bill:  5«e  Legislation 

Sherkan,  Cakolinx  B.  Feeding  our 
cities,  610 

Sinunons  College,*  577,  626 

Simple  hand  loom,  227 

SiOTH,  Makgery.  a  social  point  of  view, 
438 

Snedden,  David.  Household  arts  for 
junior  high  schook,  289 

Smydex,  Melissa  F.  A  survey  of  farm 
homes,  346 

Social  Work:  Diet  for  out-patient  poor  in 
diseases  of  metabolism,  213;  Food 
economy  kitchen,  33\  Food  of  the  inmii- 
grant  in  relation  to  health,  19,  66; 
Housing  for  business  and  professional 
women,  402,  449;  Industrial  cafeteria, 
452;  Observations  on  diet  in  Labrador, 
199;  Social  point  of  view,  438;  Social 
Service  Committee  meeting,  438;  Social 
Service  Committee  report,  596.  See 
also  Extension  Work;  Nutrition 

Sociology  and  economics,  (O.F.)  562 

Some  don't's  for  the  consumer  of  gas,  80 

Southern  H.E.  Assn.,*  288 

Sovereign  states  and  the  Fess  h.e.  amend- 
ment, 305 


instruction  in  homemaking,*  240 

Specialists  in  extension  work,*  577 

Spruce  beer  as  an  antiscorbutic,  605 

Standards:  Food    standards    and    prices, 

219,  317;  Heif^t  wei^t  standards,* 

192;    Standard  loaf    of    bread,  (Ed.) 

615;    Standards    of    child    nutrition, 

517;  Weights  and  measures,  (Ed.)  614 

Staniey,   LouiSB.    The  sovereign   states 

and  the  Fess  h.e.  amendment,  305 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.D.,*  287 
State  leaders  in  extension  work,*  577 
Stoesk,  Amy.    Red  Cross  nutrition  pro- 
gram in  N.  Y.  aty,  536 
Studies  on  the  effect  of  storage  on  canned 

vegetables,  494 
Study  and  Teaching:  Adult  woman's  chal- 
lenge to  h.e.  teacher,  193;  Committee 
on  teaching  meeting,  424;  Continua- 
tion classes,  427;  Cooperative  research, 
444;  Coordinating  instruction  with 
home  experience,  424;  Correcting  cook- 
ery and  lunch  room,*  625;  H.e.  at 
Illinois,  337;  H.e.  in  a  girls'  conunercial 
high  school,  145;  lOgh  school  cafe- 
teria as  a  project,  54;  High  school  clothes 
line,  169;  Home  project,  592;  House- 
hold Arts  for  junior  hi^  schools,  289; 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  545;  Physical 
and  biological  chemistry  in  service  of 
h.e.,  586;  Practical  problem  in  dietetics, 
501;  Practical  textiles  in  high  schools, 
342;  School  project,  250;  Students 
time  record,  (O.F.)  85;  Supply  of  h.e. 
teachers,  (O.F.)  84;  Teaching  budgets 
in  grades  and  high  school  (O.F.),  84; 
Teaching  foods  in  rural  schools,  426; 
Teaching  health,  489;  Tests  in  teach- 
ing textiles,  483;  Textile  laboratory  and 
mercantile  world,  13;  Training  girls  as 
consumers,  246;  Utility  in  education, 
150 
Stunts  of  h.e.  workers,  204 
Suggestion  on  cooperative  meat  maiketing, 

39 
Summer  meetings  of  home  demonstration 

agents  and  farm  people,*  578 
Survey  of  farm  homes,  346 
Sweeny,  Masy  £.    President's  address,  385 
Syracuse  home  bureau,  512 
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Table  service  in  normal  schools,  (Q.B.)  618 
Taylor,   Alonzo   £.    After-the-war   eco- 
nomic food  problems,  1 
Tea,  127,  177,  267 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ.,*  48, 288, 

336,  529,  577,  624 
Teachers  of   vocational  h.e.    (Mo.),*  624 
Teaching:  See  Study  and  Teaching 
Tests:  See  Study  and  Teaching 
Textiles:  See  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Thanksgiving  dinners  (in  Colonial  da3rs), 
557 

T&OM,  Charles.  BotuKsm  and  its  rela- 
tion to  canned  food,  264 

Thrift:  Committee  on  Thrift  meeting,  439; 
Home  economics  bureau,  439,  Home 
service  departments  in  banks,  405, 439, 
440;  Thrift  kitchen,  512.  See  also 
Budget 

Training  girls  as  consumers,  246 

Trilling,  Mabel  B.  Informal  tests  in 
teaching  textiles  and  clothing,  483 

Turkish  coffee,  558 
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Univ.  of  Ariz.,*  624 
Univ.  of  Chicago,*  47,  189 
Univ.  of  Fla.,*  239 
Univ.  of  Illinois,*  530 
Univ.  of  Iowa,*  288 
Univ.  of  Kansas,*  530 
Univ.  of  Mo.,*  624 
Univ.  of  Va.,*  240 
Univ.  of  Washington,*  529 
Univ.  of  Wis.  summer  courses,*  189 
Use  of  the  pressure  cooker  in  the  home,  361 
Usher,  Sttsannah.    Tea,  127, 177,  267 
Utility  in  education,.  150 


Visualizing  your  financial  trend,  531 
Vitamines:  See  Food  Values 
Vocational  Education:  ^e^  Study  and  Teach- 
ing * 
Voc.  Educ.  Assn.  of  Mid.  West,*  626 
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Wang,  Chi  Che.  The  present  status  of 
vitamines,  97 

Warren,  Gertrude.  Relation  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  to  the  rural  home 
and  community,  207 

Washington  H.E.  Assn.,*  47 

Washington  (D.  C.)  H.E.  Assn.,*  144 

Weigley,  Mildred.  Responsibilities  of 
the  homemaker,  227;  Studies  on  the 
effect  of  storage  on  canned  vegetables, 
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Weirick,  Elizabeth.  How  can  schools  of 
h.e.  aid  in  training  the  textile  chemist, 
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Western  Arts  Assn.,*  192 

White,  Edna.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
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WnxARD,  John  D.  Recruiting  extension 
.workers,  412 

WiLLiAifSON,  Margaret.  A  revival  of 
household  spinning,  225 
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When  you  want  furniture  and  equipment  for  your  laborato- 
ries and  kitchens,  you  want  not  only  the  highest  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  but  also  the  most  efficient  design. 
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you,  to  plan  completely  or  to  offer  constructive  suggestions 
on  the  scientific  layout  of  your  laboratories.  For  everything 
or  anything  in  laboratory  furniture,  consult  with  us. 

Wiese  Laboratory  Furniture  Co. 

ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS 

Standard  or  Built-to-Order  Educational  and  Technical 
Furniture  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,;  Biology, 
Household  Economics  and  Manual  Training. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  NO.  23 

Factory  :  Manitowoc,   Wisconsin 
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